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PRKKACE. 


TN  a  last  effort  to  fill  chasms  in  the   manuscript  for 
-*-    this  volume,  the  following  card  secured   me  some 

benefits  : — 

"  Executive  Mansion,  1 

"  Washington,  20  January,  1880.  j 

"The  bearer,  Dr.  Irelan,  is  engaged  upon  a  historical  work 
which  makes  it  desirable  that  he  should  have  free  access  to  the 
Departments  of  the  Government.  I  trust  that  all  proper  facili- 
ties wiU  be  allowed  to  him.  E.  B.  Hayes." 

Through  this  kindness  of  the  President  I  was  en- 
abled to  make  a  limited  examination  of  the  "Monroe 
Papers,"  so-called,  in  the  Department  of  State.  Prom 
among  them  I  was  allowed  to  make  some  copies  and 
extracts,  and  in  this  collection,  the  extent  and  impor- 
tance of  which  did  not  greatly  impress  me,  I  found 
the  only  copy  I  have  been  able  to  see  of  Monroe's 
address  to  the  people  of  Virginia,  giving  his  grounds 
for  opposing  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  abstract  to  be  found  in  this  volume  was  taken 
from  that  printed  copy.  President  Hayes  also  kindly 
gave  me  a  copy  of  one  of  Mr.  Monroe's  letters  of  May 
16,   1804,   which  he   had    as    a   souvenir    from    Mrs. 
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Grouverneur.  This  lady,  Mrs.  Marian  Grouverneur,  the 
widow  of  the  late  Samuel  L.  Grouverneur,  gave  me  all 
the  aid  I  could  properly  ask  of  her,  and  with  her  own 
pen  made  copies  of  several  letters,  which  she  sent  me 
at  different  times  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Monroe's 
correspondence,  etc.,  in  her  possession  in  Washington 
City.  Had  I  been  more  exacting  no  doubt  this  gen- 
erous and  intelligent  woman  would  have  contributed 
more  of  her  store  to  this  work. 

Beyond  these  acknowledgments  nothing  is  left  to 
be  said,  not  already  indicated  in  the  general  preface 
to  this  entire  work. 

No  systematic  or  pretentious  effort  having  hereto- 
fore been  made  to  present  to  the  public  a  history  of 
Mr.  Monroe's  career  in  connection  with  the  affairs 
of  the  country,  all  possible  means  have  been  employed 
to  cause  this  volume  to  reach  a  fair  popular  demand. 
The  subject  has  been  obscure  and  difficult,  there  be- 
ing few  pointers  along  the  way.  Mr.  Monroe's  chief 
public  documents,  messages,  and  other  writings  are 
here  brought  forward  to  fill  the  hitherto  vacant  niche 
to  which  they  belong  in  the  general  political  history 
of  the  times ;  sufficient  of  his  letters,  words,  acts,  and 
life,  at  every  point,  has  been  secured  or  rescued  from 
the  promiscuous  unknown,  to  give  some  degree  of 
completeness  to  the  biography,  and  bring  the  man  into 
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his  proper  place ;  the  analytical  study  of  the  man  and 
his  times  has  not  been  overlooked,  where  a  point  was 
visible;  and,  taking  the  whole  work  together,  it  is 
hoped  something  may  be  considered  as  accomplished 
towards  completing  the  history  of  the  country,  and 
giving  suitable  prominence  to  the  long  neglected  career 
of  a  conscientious,  wise,  and  patriotic  public  servant. 
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LIFE  ADMINISTRATION  AND  TIMES 


OF 


James  Monroe, 

KIKXH   PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
March   4,  1817,   to  March  4,   1825. 


CHAPTER  I. 

MR.  MONROE'S  FAMILY  AND  EARLY  LIFE. 

ABLE  men  and  patriots  have  not  been  peculiar  to 
any  period  in  the  history  of  this  country.  Nor 
will  truth  sustain  the  oft-repeated  assertion  that  the 
Revolution  produced  a  class  of  the  most  capable  and 
yirtuous  men  who  have  ever  appeared  in  America.  Yet 
it  is  not  a  purpose  of  this  work  to  set  up  an  invidious 
comparison  among  the  distinguished  men  of  the  Na- 
tion. Every  generation  has  had  its  favorites,  and  its 
standards  of  quality  and  judgment. 

However  much  circumstances,  or  something  called 
luck,  not  subject  to  individual  control,  may  be  influen- 
tial in  the  production  of  successful  or  distinguished 
men ;  how  far  good  or  adverse  fortune  has  led  men 
beyond  or  below  their  real  abilities,  has  little,  per- 
haps, to  do  with  any  case  as  it  appears  in  the  pages 
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of  history.  What  men  are  seems  to  be  of  more  con- 
sequence, politically  speaking,  than  any  question  of 
what  made  them  so.  Probably  no  age  has  been  with- 
out men  suited  to  its  demands,  the  necessities  largely 
regulating  the  number.  And  it  may  be  a  well-meant 
matter  of  doubt  in  the  hi^ory  of  all  people,  those  of 
the  United  States,  perhaps,  being  no  exception,  whether 
any  individual  has  been  so  essentially  important  that 
another  could  not  be  found  to  fill  his  place. 

Among  all  the  noted  men  of  this  country  not  one 
of  them  has  been  so  fortunate  as  James  Monroe. 
That  he  was  one  of  the  most  patriotic,  pure,  and  val- 
uable men  of  a  noble  age  there  need  be  no  doubt. 
And  how  far  he  sustained  the  character  of  an  in- 
trinsically great  man,  must  be  mainly  seen  in  the 
associated  history  of  his  times. 

James  Monroe  was  born  near  a  creek  bearing  his 
name,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Potomac,  in  Westmore- 
land County,  Virginia,  .April  28,  1758,  and  was  the 
son  of  Spence  Monroe,  a  Virginia  farmer. 

Hector  Monroe,  the  probable  head  of  this  family 
came  to  America  more  than  a  hundred  years  before 
the  beginning  of  the  Revolution.  For  military  serv- 
ices rendered  the  English  King,  or  other  considera- 
tions, some  lands  were  granted  the  family,  perhaps,  at 
different  times,  in  Virginia,  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  on  a  part  of  these  original 
grants  James  Monroe  was  born. 

The  Monroes  were  of  Scotch  origin,  but  little  is 
known  of  their  early  history,  and  in  this  country  no 
other  member  of  the  family  attracted  public  notice. 

Spence  Monroe  was  twice  married,  one  of  his  wives 
being  the  sister  of  Judge  Joseph  Jones,  of  Virginia, 
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this  woman,  Eliza  Jones,  being  the  mother  of  Presi- 
dent Monroe. 

Some  members  of  this  Jones  family  became  promi- 
nent in  the  affairs  of  Virginia,  one  or  two  of  them 
being  special  favorites  of  Thomas  Jefferson ;  and  both 
families  stood  on  favorable  grounds  in  a  race  of 
proud  and  gallant  men.  So  little  is  known,  however, 
of  the  real  character  and  worth  of  Mr.  Monroe's  par- 
ents and  immediate  ancestors  as  to  render  any  minute 
statement  concerning  them  or  their  influence  upon  their 
son  out  of  the  question. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  limited  ambition  of  Virginia 
youths  among  the  families  of  means  to  finish  their 
literary  education  in  the  old  college  of  William  and 
Mary  at  Williamsburg,  the  colonial  capital. 

Although  the  Monroes  had  not  made,  it  seems,  the 
best  use  of  their  easy  acquisition  of  lands ;  still  they 
were  in  fair  circumstances,  and  when  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  broke  out  James  Monroe  was  a  student  at 
William  and  Mary  College,  which  he  had  entered  at 
the  age  of  sixteen.  According  to  the  custom  then, 
and  even  now,  to  some  extent,  he  had  received  part 
of  his  preparation  for  this  institution  under  private 
tutors.  He  had  also  attended  a  classical  school  in  the 
county,  kept  by  a  Mr.  Campbell,  one  of  the  easy-going 
clergyman  of  the  "  established  church." 

But,  fired  by  the  common  sentiment  of  the  times, 
Monroe  left  the  college  to  enter  the  Continental  Army, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  nearly  two  years  after  he  had 
gone  into  that  institution,  with  an  education  pretty 
well  up  to  the  best  standard  of  that  day.  He  had  not 
the  literary  tastes  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  say  nothing 
of  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  hence  never  reached  Jef- 
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ferson's  scholarly  attainments.  Still  the  opportunities 
presented  in  his  long  public  career  were  extraordinary ; 
and,  perhaps,  few  men  of  his  day  were  better  ac- 
quainted with  affairs,  or  were  more  generally  well- 
read.  His  literary  foundation  was  good,  and  although 
he  made  no  great  display  in  his  after  acquirements,  he 
stood  well  in  the  class  of  educated  Presidents ;  and, 
perhaps,  none  of  them  excelled  him  in  the  general 
traits  of  mind  and  character  fitting  him  so  well  for  the 
niche  he  filled  in  the  history  of  this  country. 

In  1776,  as  a  cadet,  he  entered  Colonel  Hugh 
Mercer's  Third  Virginia  Regiment;  but  was  soon  after- 
wards made  a  lieutenant,  and  in  his  regiment  under 
Colonel  Weedon,  joined  the  army  in  New  York.  At 
Harlem  Heights  and  White  Plains  he  led  his  company, 
and  at  Trenton  distinguished  himself  by  heading  a 
detachment  against  a  British  battery,  which  he  took, 
but  in  the  brief  conflict  received  a  severe  wound  in 
the  shoulder.  For  this  gallant  act  he  was  at  once  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  captain,  but  he  never  quite  recov- 
ered from  the  injury  received,  the  ball  remaining  in 
his  shoulder  throughout  his  life. 

After  his  partial  recovery  he  accepted  the  position 
of  aid,  with  the  nominal  rank  of  major,  on  the  staff  of 
the  pompous  American  General,  Lord  Stirling,  and 
continued  i'n  this  capacity  through  the  greater  part  of 
1777  and  1778,  being  actively  engaged  at  Brandywine, 
Germantown,  and  Monmouth.  The  patriotism  which 
John  Quincy  Adams  so  highly  extolled  in  him  now 
becoming  involved,  in  a  question  of  rank,  Monroe  tem- 
porarily withdrew  from  the  service. 

But  Washington  having  a  good  opinion  of  his  qual- 
ities, recommended  him  to  the  Virginia  Legislature  for 
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an  appointment  in  the  new  regiments  which  were  ex- 
pected from  that  State.  He  was  accordingly  commis- 
sioned a  lieuteftant-colonel,  and  at  once  embarked  in 
the  hopeless  task  of  recruiting  the  regiment  he  was  to 
command.  But  not  meeting  success,  in  the  midst  of 
the  war,  he  abandoned  military  pursuits,  went  to  Rich- 
mond, and  began  the  study  of  the  law  under  the  di- 
rection of  Governor  Thomas  Jefferson.  In  1780,  Mr. 
Jefferson  sent  him,  as  a  commissioner,  to  the  South,  to 
gather  information,  and  so  forth,  concerning  the  army 
in  that  quarter,  a  service  he  faithfully  performed.  He 
also  acted  as  a  volunteer  when  Virginia  was  menaced 
or  overrun  by  the  Red  Coats.  From  this  time  forward 
he  was  distinguished  as  Colonel  Monroe.  His  Revo- 
lutionary record  was  honorable,  his  services  in  the 
army  deserving  high  encomium.  His  success  was  not, 
however,  equal  to  his  ambition,  and  the  long  struggle 
for  independence  ended  with  his  desire  for  military 
distinction  ungratified. 

At  his  first  "levee"  as  President,  an  old  soldier  in 
the  crowd  cried  out:  "Jemmy  Monroe!  Jemmy  Mon- 
roe !  You  look  a  deal  finer  now  than  you  did  when  I 
carried  you  off  the  field  of  Trenton,  shot  through  the 
shoulder !" 

But  the  battle  of  Trenton  had  cut  little  figure  in 
his  elevation  to  the  Presidency,  however  little  Mr. 
Monroe  might  have  been  an  exception  to  the  erroneous, 
if  not  immoral,  sentiment,  that  great  deeds  deserve 
great  rewards.  If  he  ever  entertained  this  doubtful 
sentiment,  he  made  little  display  of  it,  being  moderate 
in  his  pretensions,  and  mainly  urging  his  demands  on 
the  Government,  late  in  life,  as  customary  compensa- 
tion for  actual  services  rendered. 

2— E 
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The  following  letter  to  Mr.  Monroe  from  his  uncle, 
Joseph  Jones,  furnished  by  Mrs.  Gouverneur,  will  also 
throw  some  light  on  his  alFairs  at  this'time : — 

"Deae  Sie, — I  received  your' favor  of  the  18th  instant  yes- 
terday, owing  to  my  not  sending  to  town  the  last  post  day.     This 
post  wUl  bring  you  a  letter  from  me  accounting  for  your  not  hear- 
ing sooner  what  I  have  done  in  regard  to  your  affairs.     If  your 
overseer  sends  up  before  next  post  day  you  shall  have  the  particu- 
lars.    Charles  Lewis  going  down  to  the  college  gives  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  answering  by  him  your  inquiry  respecting  your  removal 
with  the  Governor,  as  attending  Mr.  Wythe's  lectures.     If  Mr. 
Wythe  means  to  pursue  Mr.  Blackstone's  method,  I  should  think 
you  ought  to  attend  him  from  the  commencement  of  his  course, 
if  at  all,  and  to  judge  with  this  want  of  proper  information  is  diffi- 
cult :    indeed  I  incline  to  think  Mr.  Wythe  under  the  present 
state  of  our  laws  will  be  much  embarrassed  to  deliver  lectures 
with  that  perspicuity  and  precision  that  might  be  expected  from 
him  under  a  more  established  and  settled  state  of  them.     The 
undertaking  is  arduous,  and  the  subject  intricate  at  the  best,  but 
is  rendered  much  more  so  from  the  circumstances  of  the  country 
and   the  imperfect  system  now  in  use,  inconsistent  in  some  in 
stances  with  the  principles  of  the  new  Government.     Should  the 
revision  be  passed  the  next  session,  it  would  I  think  lighten  his 
labors,  and  render  them  more  useful  to  the  student;    otherwise 
he  will  be  obliged  to  pursue  the  science  under  the   old  form, 
pointing  out  in  his   course   the   inconsistency  with   the  present 
established  Government  and  the  proposed  alterations.     Which- 
ever method  he  may  take,  or  whatever  plan  he  may  lay  down  to 
govern  him,  I  doubt  not  it  will  be  executed  with  credit  to  him- 
self and  satisfaction  and  benefit  to  his  auditors.     The  Governor 
need  not  fear  the  favor  of  the  community  as  to  his  future  ap- 
pointment whUe  he  continues  to  make   the  common   good   his 
study.     I  have  no  intimate  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Jefferson    but 
from  the  knowledge  I  have  of  him,  he  is  in  my  opinion  as  proper 
a  man  as  can  be  put  in  the  office,  having  the  requisites  of  firm- 
ness, abihty,  and  dihgence.     You  do  well  to  cultivate  his  friend- 
ship, and  can  not  fail  to  entertain  a  grateful  sense  of  the  favors 
he  has  conferred  upon  you,  and  while  you  continue  to  deserve  his 
esteem,  he  will  not  withdraw  his  countenance.     If  therefore  upon 
conferring  with  him  upon  the  subject  he  wishes  or  shows  a  desire 
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that  you  go  with  him,  I  would  gratify  him.  Should  you  remain 
to  attend  Mr.  "Wythe,  I  would  do  it  with  his  approbation,  and 
under  the  expectation  that  when  you  come  to  Richmond  you 
shall  hope  for  the  continuance  of  his  friendship  and  assistance. 
As  there  is  likelihood  the  campaign  wUl  this  year  be  to  the 
South,  and  in  the  course  of  it  events  may  require  the  exertions 
of  the  militia  of  this  State,  in  which  case  should  a  considerable 
body  be  called  for,  I  hope  Mr.  Jefferson  wUl  head  them  himself, 
and  you  no  doubt  will  be  ready  cheerfully  to  give  him  your 
company  and  assistance,  as  well  to  make  some  return  of  civility 
to  him,  as  to  satisfy  your  own  feelings  for  the  common  good. 
I  wish  you  to  be  happy,  and  believe  me  your  friend, 

"Jos.  Jones. 
"  1st  March,  1780." 
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CHAF-TER  II. 

MR.  MONROE  BEGINS  HIS  LONG  POLITICAL  CAREER— HIS 
EARLY  SERVICE  IN  THE  CONGRESS— HIS  MARRIAGE. 

MR.  MONROE  had  barely  finished  his  preparations 
for  a  profession,  then  little  in  demand,  when,  in 
1782,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Legisla- 
ture, and  entered  upon  the  extraordinary  public  career 
which  mainly  occupied  the  rest  of  his  life.  Soon  after 
beginning  his  service  in  the  Legislature,  that  body  ap- 
pointed him  a  member  of  the  Governor's  Council ;  and 
on  the  9th  of  June,  1783,  he  was  elected  to  a  seat  in 
the  Continental  Congress,  and  took  his  place  at  An- 
napolis on  the  13th  of  the  following  December.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  these  rapid  advances  at  that 
day  were  indicative  of  the  character  and  worth  of 
the  man. 

John  Quincy  Adams  said  that  at  this  point  Mr. 
Monroe  had  done  enough  "  to  illustrate  an  ordinary  life." 
And  however  extravagant  this  statement  may  appear, 
there  has,  perhaps,  never  been  a  similar  case  up  to  the 
present  time  to  which  it  was  not  equally  applicable. 
But  a  few  generations  later,  when  these  offices  were 
conferred  for  mere  partisan,  and  often  much  less  repu- 
table considerations,  Mr.  Adams  Would  not  have  em- 
ployed this  ambiguous  expression.  In  his  mouth  it 
was  used  to  convey  a  sense  of  the  high  standard  of 
the  times.     The  construction  of  the  Governor's  Council 
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was  based  on  the  knowledge  the  Legislature  was  sup- 
posed to  possess  of  the  intrinsic  fitness  of  men  for 
the  position.  And  although  the  Continental  Congress 
was  a  comparatively  powerless  body  at  that  time,  the 
attempt  was  usually  made  to  send  to  it,  as  delegates, 
able  and  reliable  men.  And  while  at  an  earlier  day 
the  necessities  were  greater,  perhaps,  at  the  period 
when  Mr.  Monroe  appeared  in  the  Congress  the  espe- 
cial demand  for  sound  and  skillful  men  was  again  quite 
generally  felt.  The  foreign  relations  of  the  Confederacy 
were  to  be  established,  and  the  best  possible  regula- 
tions were  to  be  made  under  the  uncertain  system 
of  government  provided  for  in  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation. 

Still  it  would  be  far  from  the  truth  to  suppose  that 
in  view  of  this  condition  of  affairs,  Virginia  had  her 
most  able  men  in  the  Congress  at  this  period.  Mr. 
Monroe  did  not  certainly  then,  at  all  events,  stand  in 
that  class.  But  the  inclination  and  necessity  were 
becoming  strong  to  put  men  there  who  had  qualities 
fitting  them  for  grasping  calmly  the  public  difficulties; 
and  it  must  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Monroe's  election  to 
the  Congress  at  this  time  was  not  without  reference 
to  this  fact.  His  own  account  of  this  first  national 
employment  does  not,  however,  do  credit  to  the  repu- 
tation he  subsequently  sustained,  mainly,  for  a  wide 
and  comprehensive  patriotism.  Indeed,  at  that  early 
period  seetional  and  State  interests  were  paramount. 
The  Union  had  been  able  to  achieve  independence,  but 
its  aifairs  were  not  satisfactory.  The  great  work  of 
the  Government  and  the  Union  as  a  whole  was  not  yet 
felt  as  securing  the  foundations  of  a  national  patriot- 
ism which  would  be  above  the  taint  of  local  and  social 
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considerations.  To  be  a  citizen  of  the  "  Republic,"  an 
American  citizen,  never  signified  less  than  it  did  from 
1783  to  1786,  while  James  Monroe  was  a  member  of 
the  powerless  old  Continental  Congress  under  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation. 

Mr.  Monroe's  activity  in  the  Congress  and  the  de- 
mands made  upon  him  constantly  were  indications  of 
the  estimate  in  which  he  was  held  both  there  and  at 
home.  He  took  part  in  all  the  proceedings  preparatory 
to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  in  the 
difficult  questions  that  arose  as  to  the  army,  the  public 
debts,  and  various  other  matters  then  of  moment  to 
the  country,  and  had  every  opportunity  to  see  how 
weak  and  inefficient  was  the  Confederacy  under  the 
articles  of  union. 

At  this  time  a  resolution  was  passed  asking  the 
States  to  sanction  an  alteration  in  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, giving  power  to  the  Congress  to  levy  taxes 
and  regulate  commerce.  These  articles  of  union  had 
not  gone  into  operation  until  two  years  before  Mr. 
Monroe  appeared  in  the  Congress,  Maryland  holding 
out  against  ratification  until  March,  1781,  although  ten 
of  the  States  had  accepted  this  loose  form  of  union  by 
the  middle  of  1778. 

Mr.  Monroe  favored  a  limited  enlargement  of  the 
powers  of  the  Congress,  yet  he  did  not  appear  to 
realize  that  the  way  out  of  the  difficulties  then  threat- 
ening the  very  existence  of  any  kind  of  government, 
lay  through  the  strengthening  of  the  Congress  at  the 
very  material  expense  of  the  States  which  only  bor- 
rowed their  force  and  respectability  from  the  Central 
Government.  He  proposed  giving  the  Congress  entire 
control  over  the  commerce  of  the  whole  country,  and 
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was  largely  or  mainly  instrumental  in  putting  forward  a 
bill  for  that  purpose.  His  bill  provided  that  nine  of  the 
thirteen  States  should  be  required  for  its  ratification, 
but  subsequently  eleven  were  substituted  for  nine,  and 
even  then  he  seemed  to  be  greatly  concerned  lest  the 
measure  should  be  too  hastily  adopted.  In  fact  this 
timid  legislator  wrote  to  Mr.  Jefferson  that  the  slower 
the  measure  moved  the  better  it  would  suit  his  views. 
And  although  Mr.  Jefferson  approved  the  step  and 
urged  speedy  action,  there  is  no  evidence  that  his  pupil 
ever  changed  his  notions  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Monroe's  scheme  for  a  revenue  on  imports  was 
strangely  embarrassed  by  the  provision  that  it  should 
be  collected  by  the  States,  and  accrue  to  them. 

Like  the  fate  of  most  other  things  in  the  Confed- 
erate Congress  at  that  day,  nothing  came  of  his  report, 
and  he  was  still  satisfied  that  the  longer  it  was  held 
back  the  better  for  the  country,  even  if  there  were  no 
revenues. 

But  all  these  discussions,  agitations,  and  failures  in 
the  Congress,  to  some  extent,  helped  along  the  move- 
ment in  Virginia  for  the  convention  at  Annapolis,  and 
hence  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  at  Philadelphia. 
Indeed,  many  members  of  the  Congress  urged  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  general  convention  which  might  be  able  to 
accomplish  what  that  body  could  not  do  in  revising 
and  improving  the  condition  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Mon- 
roe even  wrote  to  his  friend  Madison  that  the  powers 
of  the  delega|tes  to  the  Congress  should  be  more  com- 
prehensive. 

During  Mr.  Monroe's  first  year  in  the  Congress  the 
question  of  a  national  capital  was  talked  of,  and  as  a 
member  of  a  committee  on  location,  he  visited  George- 
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town,  and  subsequently  wrote  to  Jefferson  that  his 
committee  would  report  in  favor  of  the  Maryland  side 
of  the  Potomac  River. 

In  July,  1784,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Jefferson : — 

"  You  will  be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  every  information  upon 
these  subjects  you  think  necessary,  for  perhaps  my  inquiries  may 
not  extend  to  every  subject  upon  which  I  should  be  informed. 
I  beg  of  you  also  to  turn  my  attention  to  those  other  great  objects 
to  which  in  your  opinion  it  should  be  applied,  for  a  variety  of 
points  may  arise  to  you  when  you  look  back  on  our  country,  in 
which  our  policy  may  no  doubt  be  much  improved.  The  day 
after  to-morrow  I  set  out  upon  the  route  through  the  western 
country.  I  have  changed  the  direction,  and  shall  commence  for 
the  westward  upon  the  North  River  by  Albany,  etc.  I  shall  pass 
through  the  lakes,  visit  the  posts,  and  come  down  to  the  Ohio, 
and  thence  home.  This  route  will  necessarily  take  me  all  the 
time  during  the  recess  of  Congress." 

In  the  following  year  he  made  another  short  tour 
to  the  West. 

During  Mr.  Monroe's  service  in  Congress  that 
body  frequently  changed  its  place  of  meeting,  and  at 
times  was  guilty  of  conduct  which  he  told  Mr.  Madi- 
son he  thought  better  be  kept  in  secret.  His  letters 
to  Madison  and  Jefferson  at  this  time  were  numerous, 
and  mainly  written  in  the  plain,  spiritless  style  which, 
to  a  great  extent,  characterized  his  writings  through- 
out his  life.  He  was  instrumental  in  sending  Mr. 
Jefferson  to  Paris,  and  after  his  departure  his  letters 
to  him  contained  a  somewhat  minute  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Congress. 

In  December,  1784,  from  Trenton,  where  the  itin- 
erant Congress  had  assembled,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson : — 

"It  was  late  in  November  before  we  formed  a  Congress,  but 
at  present  we  have  nine  States  on  the  floor,  with  a  member  from 
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all  the  States  except  Maryland,  and  in  a  few  days  we  expect  her 
delegation  on.  This  is  a  respectable  Congress,  and  I  am  happy 
to  inform  you  they  have  hitherto  acted  with  perfect  good  temper 
and  propriety,  not  only  in  the  manner  of  conducting  the  busi- 
ness, but  with  a  mind  comprehensive  of  the  interests  of  the 
Union,  as  well  as  an  inclination  upon  the  most  general  and  lib- 
eral principles  to  promote  it.  I  really  promise  great  good  to  the 
Union  from  this  Congress." 

After  his  last  trip  to  the  West  Mr.  Monroe  wrote 
from  New  York  in  August,  1785,  to  Jeiferson  : — 

"The  people  of  Kentucky  intend,  I  hear,  to  petition  the 
Legislature  for  a  separation.  I  must  confess  I  am  one  of  those 
who  doubt  the  policy  of  this  measure  (for  I  make  no  doubt  it 
will  be  granted),  either  upon  State  or  federal  principles.  My 
opinion  is,  we  could  so  model  our  regulations  as  to  accommodate 
our  government  to  their  convenience ;  and,  unquestionably,  the 
more  we  diminish  the  State  the  less  consequence  she  will  have  in 
the  Union.  On  the  part  of  the  Union,  or  rather  the  States  upon 
the  Atlantic,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  their  policy  to  keep  a  prevail- 
ing influence  upon  the  Ohio,  or  to  the  westward.  What  unites 
us  to  them,  or  they  to  us,  when  the  Mississippi  shall  be  open? 
Removed  at  a  distance  from  whatever  may  affect  us  beyond  the 
water,  they  wiU  necessarily  be  but  little  interested  in  whatever 
respects  us,  besides,  they  will  outnumber  us  in  Congress,  unless 
we  confine  their  number  as  much  as  possible.  In  my  opinion 
this  matter  should  be  well  investigated  before  any  measure  is 
hastily  adopted." 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  a  difficult  matter  to  find  a 
trace  of  genuine  statesmanship  in  these  views.  Two 
things  most  strikingly  mark  all  the  letters  written  by 
Mr.  Monroe  at  this  period,  which  I  have  had  the 
privilege  and  felt  the  necessity  of  reading ;  that  is,  an 
utter  failure  to  appreciate  or  foresee  the  future  capa- 
bilities, magnitude,  and  grandeur  of  the  country  and 
Government;  and  the  air  of  insignificance  and  doubt 
in  which  he  viewed  the  Union  itself. 
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In  a  letter  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  1785,  to 
Mr.  Madison,  he  wrote: — 

"I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  more  fally  the  subject  is 
investigated,  and  the  better  the  interests  of  the  States  severally 
are  understood,  the  more  obvious  will  appear  the  necessity  of 
committing  to  the  United  States  permanently  the  power  of  regu- 
lating their  trade.  Whether  it  will  be  expedient  to  accept  it  for 
a  limited  time  only,  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  If  it  is  expe- 
dient for  a  day,  while  the  States  bear  the  same  relation  they  do 
to  each  other  and  are  bounded  by  the  ocean,  it  will  still  be  so; 
whether,  then,  will  it  be  expedient  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  pres- 
ent disposition,  so  far  only  as  to  try  an  experiment,  the  success 
of  which,  as  such,  must  depend  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
or  if  to  delay  any  remedy  until,  under  the  pressure  of  the  present 
difficulties,  it  may  be  made  complete;  .  .  .  but  whether  these 
or  any  other  consideration  may  be  of  sufficient  weight  to  induce 
us  to  seek  only  a  permanent  change,  is  what  I  have  not  abso- 
lutely determined  on. 

"  I  beg  of  you  to  give  me  your  sentiments  thereon,  as  well  as 
of  the  course  you  think  I  may,  with  propriety,  take  here,  provided 
the  State  should  confide  it  only  for  a  limited  time. 

"Is  it  not  strange,  in  this  situation,  that  we  should  be  disput- 
ing whether  we  shall  act  together,  or  cement  and  strengthen  the 
Union?" 

In  January,  1786,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Jefferson  in 
France : — 

"  Whether  I  shall  be  able  to  visit  you  is  still'  doubtful.  My 
dependence  is  almost  altogether  on  the  bar.  By  my  late  ab- 
sence, I  have  left  the  door  open  to  others;  the  sooner  I  there- 
fore return  to  it,  the  better  it  will  be  for  me.  I  feel  myself  re- 
turning to  the  same  train  of  thoughts  upon  this  subject  as  when 
I  had  finished  my  studies.  I  am  thinking  of  settling  at  Rich- 
mond, building  a  house,  etc.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  transmit 
me  a  plan?  Suppose  the  house  when  finished  to  cost  $3,000  or 
$4,000  (a  part  to  be  finished  only  at  first).  I  shall,  I  believe, 
commence  it  as  soon  as  I  receive  it." 

But  only  a  few  months  later  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, in  quite   a  different  tone,  from  New  York : 
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"  You  -will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I  have  formed  the  most 
interesting  connection  in  human  life  with  a  young  lady  in  this 
town,  as  you  know  my  plan  was  to  visit  you  before  I  settled  my- 
self; but  having  formed  an  attachment  to  this  young  lady  (a  Miss 
Kortright,  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  respectable  character 
and  connections  in  this  State,  though  injured  in  his  fortunes  by 
the  late  war),  I  have  found  that  I  must  relinquish  all  other  objects 
not  connected  with  her.  We  were  married  about  three  months 
since.  I  remain  here  until  the  fall,  at  which  time  we  remove  to 
Fredericksburg,  in  Virginia,  where  I  shall  settle  for  the  present, 
in  a  house  prepared  for  me  by  Mr.  Jones,  to  enter  into  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law.  I  intended  to  have  made  you  a  remittance  by 
this  packet  to  replace  the  money  you  have  advanced  for  the  En- 
cyclopaedia, but  have  been  unable." 

In  August,  1786,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  from 
New  York : — 

"I  shall  leave  this  about  the  1st  of  October  for  Virginia, 
Fredericksburg.  Believe  me,  I  have  not  relinquished  the  pros- 
pect of  being  your  ueighbor.  The  house  for  which  I  have  re- 
quested a  plan  may  possibly  be  erected  near  Monticello ;  to  fix 
there,  and  to  have  yourself  in  particular,  with  what  friends  we 
may  collect  around  for  society,  is  my  chief  object,  or,  rather,  the 
only  one  which  promises  to  me,  with  the  connection  I  haveformed, 
real  and  substantial  pleasure,  if  indeed  by  the  name  of  pleasure 
it  may  be  called."  ' 

On  the  12th  of  October,  he  again  wrote  to  Mr. 
Jefferson,  this  time  stating  that  he  was  on  the  point 
of  leaving  New  York,  for  a  temporary  settlement  in 
Fredericksburg,  but  with  a  view  of  ultimately  settling 
in  Albemarle  County.  In  this  he  complained  of  the 
hard,  unprofitable  year  he  had  just  passed,  and  ex- 
pressed a  strong  desire  to  avoid  entirely  the  necessity 
of  returning  to  the  practice  of  the  law. 

A  month  before  leaving  New  York  in  1786,  Monroe 
became  somewhat  anxious  about  what  he  deemed  the 
purpose  of  John  Jay  and  other  men  of  the  Northern 
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and  Middle  States  to  break  the  Confederation,  if  they 
did  not  succeed  in  carrying  their  views  in  the  changed 
condition  of  affairs  which  was  generally  seen  to  be  a 
necessity,  and  wrote  freely  to  Mr.  Madison  about  it.  ^ 

"I  fear,"  he  said,  "some  of  those  in  Pennsylvania 
will  have  a  contrary  affection,  but  it  must  be  removed 
if  possible.  A  knowledge  that  she  was  on  our  side 
would  blow  this  whole  intrigue  into  the  air.  To 
bring  this  about,  therefore,  is  an  importa,nt  object  to 
the  Southern  interest.  If  a  dismemberment  takes 
place,  that  State  must  not  be  added  to  the  Eastern 
scale.  It  were  as  well  to  use  force  to  prevent  it  as 
to  defend  ourselves  afterwards.  I  consider  the  con- 
vention of  Annapolis  as  a  most  important  era  in  our 
affairs  The  eastern  men,  be  assured,  mean  it  as  lead- 
ing further  than  the  object  originally  comprehended." 

In  the  controversy  between  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts concerning  their  boundary  lines,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  com- 
missioners were  appointed  and  a  court  organized  under 
the  direction  of  the  Congress,  to  settle  the  dispute. 
Mr.  Monroe  was  designated  as  one  of  the  judges,  and 
although  he  accepted  the  trust  he  afterwards  declined 
to  act.  He  gave  no  reason  for  this  course,  but  it  was 
evident  that  Mr.  Monroe  then  realizing  the  jealousy 
existing  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  sections 
of  the  country,  was  influenced  by  the  thought  or  feel- 
ing that  a  want  of  confidence  in  him  might  interfere 
in  his  just  discrimination  between  the  disputing 
States. 

Thus  before  the  Constitution  was  framed,  before 
the  close  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and  even 
before  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  sectionalism 
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began   to   control  the  legislation  and  politics  of  the 
country. 

A  question  of  some  importance  which  arose  at  this 
time,  and  took  a  sectional  aspect,  unfortunately,  was 
that  concerning  the  western  and  south-western  bounda- 
ries of  the  Union,  and  the  privileges  of  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  Some  of  the  Northern  mem- 
bers were  at  least  indifferent  on  the  subject,  and  John 
Jay,  the  Secretary  of  the  Congress,  recommended 
an  adjustment  of  the  difficulties  with  Spain  by  a 
concession  of  our  right  to  navigate  that  river  for 
twenty-five  years.  Mr.  Monroe  and  his  colleagues 
from  the  South  persistently  and  wisely  fought  against 
such  a  foolish  step.  Spain  denied  the  right  of  this 
country  to  the  use  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  South- 
ern delegates  in  the  Congress  would  have  decided  the 
matter  by  actual  conflict  with  that  nation.  Their 
wise  course  has  always  met  the  approbation  of  the 
people.  But  they  were  building  better  than  they 
knew,  or  even  cared,  for  the  vast  territorial  and  na- 
tional destiny  of  this  country  was  not  then  a  problem 
challenging  solution,  it  was  not  even  a  dream. 

In  his  oration  on  Monroe  John.  Quincy  Adams  said 
in  apology  for  the  little  he  had  done  in  this  term  of 
three  years  in  the  Congress: — 

"The  commerce,  the  public  debt,  the  fiscal  concerns,  the  for- 
eign relations,  the  public  lands,  the  obligations  to  the  revolutionary 
veterans,  the  intercourse  of  war  and  peace  with  the  Indian  tribes, 
were  all  subjects  on  which  the  beneficent  action  of  Congress  was 
necessary ;  while  at  every  step,  and  upon  every  subject,  they 
were  met  by  the  same  insurmountable  barrier  of  interdicted  or 
undelegated  power.  These  observations  may  be  deemed  not  in- 
appropriate to  the  apology  for  Mr.  Monroe,  and  for  all  the  dis- 
tinguished patriots  associated  with  him,  during  his  three  years 
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of  service  in  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  in  contemplating " 
the   slender   results  of  benefit  to   the   public   in  all  the  service 
which  it  was  possible  for  them,  thus  cramped  and  crippled,  to 
render." 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Monroe's  withdrawal  from  the 
commission  to  adjust  the  territorial  dispute  between 
New  York  and  Massachusetts,  and  the  close  of  his 
service  at  this  time  in  the  Congress,  Mr.  Adams 
said  : — 

"  It  was  in  the  heat  of  the  temper,  kindled  by  this  cause  of 
discord,  in  the  federal  councils,  that  Mr.  Monroe  resigned  his 
commission  as  a  judge  between  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  York.  The  opinions  of  both  those  States,  indeed,  coincided 
together,  in  variance  from  that  which  he  entertained  upon  the 
absorbing  interest  of  the  right  to  navigate  the  Mississippi.  But 
he  beheld  their  countenance,  'that  it  was  not  toward  him  as  be- 
fore.' He  felt  there  was  no  longer  the  same  confidence  in  the 
dispositions  of  North  and  South  to  each  other,  which  had  existed 
when  the  selection  of  him  had  been  made;  and  he  withdrew 
from  the  invidious  duty  of  deciding  between  parties,  with 
either  of  whom  he  no  longer  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  a  cor- 
dial harmony. 

"By  the  Articles  of  Confederation  no  delegate  in  Congress 
was  eligible  to  serve  more  than  three  years  in  six.  Towards  the 
close  of  1786,  the  term  of  Mr.  Monroe's  service  in  that  capacity 
expired.  During  that  term,  and  while  Congress  were  in  session 
at  New  York,  he  formed  a  matrimonial  connection  with  Miss 
Kortright,  daughter  of  Mr.  L.  Kortright,  of  an  ancient  and 
respectable  famUy  of  that  State.  This  lady,  of  whose  personal 
attractions  and  accomplishments  it  would  be  impossible  to  speak 
in  terms  of  exaggeration,  was,  for  a  period,  little  short  of  half  a 
century,  the  cherished  and  afiectionate  partner  of  his  life  and 
fortunes.  She  accompanied  him  in  all  his  journeyings  through 
this  world  of  care,  from  which  by  the  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence, she  had  been  removed  only  a  few  months  before  himself. 
The  companion  of  his  youth  was  the  solace  of  his  declining  years, 
and  to  the  close  of  life  enjoyed  the  testimonial  of  his  aflTectioni 
that  with  the  external  beauty  and  elegance  of  deportment,  con- 
spicuous to  all  who  were  honored  with  her   acquaintance,  she 
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united  the  more  precious  and  endearing  qualities  which  mark  the 
fulfillment  of  all  the  social  duties,  and  adorn  with  grace  and  fill 
with  enjoyment  the  tender  relations  of  domestic  life." 

Mr.  Monroe  had  the  good  fortune,  in  the  spring 
of  1784,  to  be  associated  with  Hardy,  Jefferson,  and 
Arthur  Lee  in  presenting  to  the  Congress  the  deed 
from  Virginia  for  her  western  territory,  and  in  taking 
some  part  in  attempting  to  form  a  system  of  territorial 
government. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

MR.  MONROE  IN  THE  LEGISLATURE— THE  VIRGINIA  CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL CONVENTION. 

MR.  MONROE  was  elected  to  the   Legislature  in 
the  spring  of  1787,    this  time    from    Spottsyl- 
vania  County. 

He  took  no  part  in  that  body  in  the  discussions 
concerning  the  steps  for  ratifying  the  Constitution, 
but  he  was  well  known  to  be  an  opponent  of  the  new 
government  about  to  be  set  up.  It  was  moving  en- 
tirely too  fast  for  him.  But  in  the  following  spring 
he  was  elected  as  a  delegate  to  the  ratification  con- 
vention, after  having  freely  expressed  his  doubts  and 
opinions.  He  objected  to  the  Constitution  in  many 
of  its  parts,  and  was  not  quite  decided  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  its  adoption  on  the  promises  of  its  friends  to 
make  good  the  amendments  its  enemies  demanded. 

On  the  2d  of  June,  1788,  the  Virginia  Convention 
met  to  discuss  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
then  before  the  thirteen  States  for  ratification.  Mr. 
Monroe  was  a  member  of  this  couA^ention,  and  al- 
though at  times  speaking  so  low  that  he  could  not  be 
heard  he  was  somewhat  conspicuous  at  the  side  of 
Patrick  Henry,  George  Mason,  Joseph  Jones,  and 
others  in  opposing  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
by  Virginia. 
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In  the  course  of  his  only  long  speech,  made  on  the 
10th  of  June,  Mr.  Monroe  said  : — 

' '  What  is  tie  form  of  our  State  governments  ?  They  are  all 
similar  in  their  structure,  perfectly  democratic.  The  freedom  of 
mankind  has  found  an  asylum  here  which  it  could  find  nowhere 
else.  Freedom  of  conscience  is  enjoyed  here  in  the  fullest  degree. 
Our  States  are  not  disturbed  by  a  contrariety  of  religious  opin- 
ions, and  other  causes  of  quarrels  which  other  nations  have. 
They  have  no  causes  of  internal  variance.  "  Causes  of  war  be- 
tween the  States  have  been  represented  in  all  those  terrors  which 
splendid  genius  and  brilliant  imagination  can  so  well  depict.  But, 
sir,  I  conceive  they  are  imaginary,  mere  creatures  of  fancy.  I 
will  admit  that  there  was  a  contrariety  of  sentiments,  a  contest  in 
which  I  was  a  witness  in  some  respects,  a  contest  respecting  the 
western  unsettled  lands.  Every  State,  having  a  charter  for  the 
lands  within  its  colonial  limits,  had  its  claims  to  such  lands  con- 
firmed by  the  war.  The  other  States  contended  that  those  lands 
belonged  not  to  a  part  of  the  States,  but  to  all;  that  it  was 
highly  reasonable  and  equitable  that  all  should  participate  in 
what  had  been  acquired  by  the  efforts  of  all.  The  progress  of 
this  dispute  gave  imeasiness  to  the  true  friends  of  America ;  but 
territorial  claims  may  now  be  said  to  be  adjusted.  Have  not  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  and  other  States  ceded  their  claims  to 
Congress?  The  disputes  between  Virginia  and  Maryland  are 
also  settled ;  nor  is  there  an  existing  controversy  between  any 
of  the  States  at  present.  Thus,  sir,  this  great  source  of  public 
calamity  has  been  terminated  without  the  adoption  of  this  gov- 
ernment. 

"What  are  the  powers  which  the  federal  government  ought 
to  have?  I  will  draw  the  line  between  the  powers  necessary  to 
be  given  to  the  federal,  and  those  which  ought  to  be  left  to  the 
State  governments.  To  the  former  I  would  give  control  over 
the  national  afiairs ;  to  the  latter  I  would  leave  the  care  of  local 
interests.  Neither  the  Confederation,  nor  this  Constitution,  an- 
swers this  discrimination.  To  make  the  first  a  proper  federal 
government,  I  would  add  to  it  one  great  power,  I  would  give  it 
an  absolute  control  over  commerce.  To  render  the  system  under 
consideration  safe  and  proper,  I  would  take  from  it  one  power 
only,  I  mean  that  of  direct  taxation.  I  conceive  its  other  powers 
are  suificient  without  this.     My  objections  to  this  power  are  that 
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I  conceive  it  not  necessary,  impracticable  under  a  democracy  (if 
exercised),  as  tending  to  anarchy,  or  the  subversion  of  liberty, 
and  probably  the  latter.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  unnecessary, 
because  exigencies  will  not  require  it.  The  demands  and  neces- 
sities of  government  are  now  greater  than  they  will  be  hereafter, 
because  of  the  expenses  of  the  war  in  which  we  were  engaged, 
which  cost  us  the  blood  of  our  best  citizens,  and  which  ended  so 
gloriously. 

"There  is  no  danger  of  war,  as  I  have  already  said.  Our 
necessities  will,  therefore,  in  a  short  time,  be  greatly  dimin- 
ished. What  are  the  resources  of  the  United  States?  How  are 
requisitions  to  be  complied  with  ?  I  know  the  government  ought 
to  be  so  organized  as  to  be  competent  to  discharge  its  engage- 
ments and  secure  the  public  happiness.  To  enable  it  to  do  these 
things,  I  would  give  it  the  power  of  laying  an  impost,  which  is 
amply  sufiicient  with  its  other  means.  The  impost,  at  an  early 
period,  was  calculated  at  nearly  a  million  of  dollars.  If  this  cal- 
culation was  well  founded,  if  it  was  so  much  at  five  per  centum, 
what  will  it  not  amount  to,  when  the  absolute  control  of  com- 
merce will  be  in  the  hands  of  Congress?  May  we  not  suppose, 
when  the  general  government  will  lay  what  duties  it  may  think 
proper,  that  the  amount  will  be  very  considerable?  There  are 
other  resources.  The  back  lands  have  already  been  looked  upon 
as  a  very  important  resource.  When  we  view  the  western  exten- 
sive territory,  and  contemplate  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  noble 
rivers  which  penetrate  it,  and  the  excellent  navigation  which  may 
be  had  there,  may  we  not  depend  on  this  as  a  very  substantial 
resource  ?  In  the  third  place  we  have  the  resource  of  loans.  This 
is  a  resource  which  is  necessary  and  proper,  and  has  been  recurred 
to  by  all  nations.  The  credit  of  our  other  resources  will  enable 
us  to  procure,  by  loans,  any  sums  we  may  want.  We  have  also, 
in  the  fourth  place,  requisitions,  which  are  so  much  despised. 
These,  sir,  have  often  been  productive.  As  the  demands  on  the 
States  will  be  but  for  trivial  sums,  after  Congress  shall  be  pos- 
sessed of  its  other  great  resources,  is  it  to  be  presumed  that  its 
application  will  be  despised  ?  If  the  government  be  well  admin- 
istered, or  possess  any  part  of  the  confidence  of  the  people,  is  it 
presumed  that  requisitions,  for  trivial  sums,  will  be  refused?  I 
conclude,  sir,  that  they  will  be  readily  complied  with ;  and  that 
they,  with  the  imposts,  back  lands,  and  loans,  will  be  abundantly 
sufficient  for  all  the  exigencies  of  the  Union.     In  the  next  place 
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it  appears  to  me  that  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  direct  taxation 
is  impracticable  in  this  country,  under  a  democracy. 

' '  Consider  the  territory  lying  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
the  Mississippi.  Its  extent  far  exceeds  that  of  the  German  Em- 
pire. It  is  larger  than  any  territory  that  ever  was  under  any 
free  government.  It  is  too  extensive  to  be  governed  but  by  a 
despotic  monarchy.  Taxes  can  not  be  laid  justly  and  equally  in 
such  a  territory.  What  are  the  objects  of  direct  taxation?  Will 
the  taxes  be  laid  on  land?  One  gentleman  has  said  that  the 
United  States  would  select  out  a  particular  object,  or  objects,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  the  States.  Suppose  land  to  be  the  object  selected 
by  Congress;  examine  its  consequences.  The  landholder  alone 
would  suffer  by  such  a  selection.  A  very  considerable  part  of  the 
community  would  escape.  Those  who  pursue  commerce  and  arts 
would  escape.  It  could  not  possibly  be  estimated  equally.  Will 
the  taxes  be  laid  on  the  poUs  only?  -Would  not  the  landholder 
escape  in  that  case  ?  How  then  wiU  it  be  laid  ?  On  all  property  ? 
Consider  the  consequences.  Is  it  possible  to  make  a  law  that 
shall  operate  alike  in  all  the  States?  Is  it  possible  for  there  to 
be  sufficient  intelligence  for  the  men  of  Georgia  to  know  the  sit- 
uation of  the  men  of  New  Hampshire?  Is  there  a  precise  simil- 
itude of  situation  in  each  State?  Compare  the  situation  of  the 
citizens  in  different  States. 

' '  Are  there  not  a  thousand  circumstances  showing  clearly  that 
there  can  be  no  law  that  can  be  uniform  in  its  operation  through- 
out the  United  States?     .     .     . 

"  If  you  give  the  resources  of  the  several  States  to  the  general 
government,  in  what  situation  are  the  States  left?  I,  therefore, 
think  the  general  government  will  preponderate. 

' '  Besides  its  possession  of  all  the  resources  of  the  country, 
there  are  other  circumstances  that  wiU  enable  it  to  triumph  in  the 
conflict  with  the  States.  Gentlemen  of  influence  and  character, 
men  of  distinguished  talents,  of  eminent  virtue,  and  great  endow- 
ments, win  compose  the  general  government.  In  what  a  situation 
will  the  different  States  be,  when  all  the  talents  and  abilities  of 
the  country  will  be  against  them  ?     .     .     . 

' '  The  Confederation  has  been  deservedly  reprobated  for  its 
inadequacy  to  promote  the  public  welfare.  But  this  change  is,  in 
my  opinion,  very  dangerous.  It  contemplates  objects  with  which 
a  federal  government  ought  never  to  interfere.  The  concurrent 
interfering  power  of  laying  taxes  on  the  people  wUl  occasion  a 
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perpetual  conflict  between  the  general  and  individual  govern- 
ments ;  which  for  the  reasons  I  have  already  mentioned,  must  ter- 
minate to  the  disadvantage,  if  not  in  the  annihilation,  of  the  latter. 
Can  it  be  presumed  that  the  people  of  America  can  patiently 
bear  such  a  double  oppression?  Is  it  not  to  be  presumed  that 
they  will  endeavor  to  get  rid  of  one  of  the  oppressors?  I  fear, 
sir,  that  it  will  ultimately  end  in  the  establishment  of  a  mon- 
archical government.  The  people,  in  order  to  be  delivered  from 
one  species  of  tyranny,  may  submit  to  another.  I  am  strongly 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  having  a  firm  national  govern- 
ment ;  but  I  am  decidedly  against  giving  it  the  power  of  direct 
taxation,  because  I  think  it  endangers  our  liberties.  My  attach- 
ment to  the  Union  and  an  energetic  government  is  such,  that  I 
would  consent  to  give  the  general  government  every  power  con- 
tained in  that  plan,  except  that  of  taxation.     .     . 

"Permit  me  to  examine  the  reasoning  that  admits  that  all 
powers  not  given  up  are  reserved.  Apply  this.  If  you  give  to 
the  United  States  the  power  of  direct  taxation,  in  making  all 
laws  necessary  to  give  it  operation  (which  is  a  power  given  by 
the  last  clause  in  the  8th  section  of  the  1st  article),  suppose  they 
should  be  of  opinion  that  the  right  of  the  trial  by  jury  was  not  one 
of  the  requisites  to  carry  it  into  effect ;  there  is  no  check  in  this 
Constitution  to  prevent  the  formal  abolition  of  it.  There  is  a 
general  power  given  to  them  to  make  all  laws  that  wUl  enable 
them  to  carry  their  powers  into  effect.  There  are  no  limits 
pointed  out.  They  are  not  restrained  or  controlled  from  making 
any  law,  however  oppressive  in  its  operation,  which  they  may 
think  necessary  to  carry  their  powers  into  effect.  By  this  gen- 
eral, unqualified  power,  they  may  infringe  not  only  on  the  trial 
by  jury,  but  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  every  right  that  is  not 
expressly  secured  or  excepted  from  that  general  power.  I  con- 
ceive that  such  general  powers  are  very  dangerous.  Our  great 
inalienable  rights  ought  to  be  secured  from  being  destroyed  by 
such  unlimited  powers,  either  by  a  bill  of  rights,  or  by  an  express 
provision  in  the  body  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  immaterial  in 
which  of  these  two  modes  rights  are  secured. 

"Why  is  the  government  divided  into  different  branches? 
For  a  more  faithful  and  regular  administration.  Where  is  there 
a  check  ?  We  have  more  to  apprehend  from  the  union  of  these 
branches  than  from  the  subversion  of  any ;  and  this  union  will 
destroy  the  rights  of  the  people.     There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
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this  coalition  ;  but  the  contest  which  will  probably  subsist  between 
the  general  government  and  the  individual  governments  will  tend 
to  produce  it.  There  is  a  division  of  sovereignty  between  the 
National  and  State  governments.  How  far,  then,  will  they  co- 
alesce together?  Is  it  not  to  be  supposed  that  there  will  be  a 
conflict  between  them?  If  so,  will  not  the  members  of  the 
former  combine  together?  Where,  then,  will  be  the  check  to 
prevent  encroachments  on  the  rights  of  the  people?  There  is  not 
a  third  essentially  distinct  branch,  to  preserve  a  just  equilibrium, 
or  to  prevent  such  encroachments.  In  developing  this  plan  of 
government,  we  ought  to  attend  to  the  necessity  of  having  checks. 
I  can  see  no  real  checks  in  it.     .     .     . 

"Let  us  now  consider  the  responsibility  of  the  President. 
He  is  elected  for  four  years,  and  not  excluded  from  re-election. 
Suppose  he  violates  the  laws  and  Constitution,  or  commits  high 
crimes.  By  whom  is  he  to  be  tried  ?  By  his  own  council,  by 
those  who  advise  him  to  commit  such  violations  and  crimes. 
This  subverts  the  principles  of  justice,  as  it  secures  him  from  pun- 
ishment. He  commands  the  army  of  the  United  States  till  he 
is  condemned.  Will  this  not  be  an  inducement  to  foreign  na- 
tions to  use  their  arts  and  intrigues  to  corrupt  his  counsel- 
ors? .  .  .  Will  not  the  influence  of  the  President  himself 
have  great  weight  in  his  re-election  ?  The  variety  of  offices  at  his 
disposal  will  acquire  him  the  favor  and  attachment  of  those  who 
aspire  after  them,  and  of  the  officers  and  their  friends.  He  will 
have  some  connection  with  the  members  of  the  diflferent  branches 
of  government.  They  will  esteem  him  because  they  will  be 
acquainted  with  him,  live  in  the  same  town  with  him,  and  often 
dine  with  him.  This  familiar  and  frequent  intercourse  wiU  secure 
him  great  influence.  I  presume  that  when  once  he  is  elected,  he 
may  be  elected  forever.  .     . 

"  When  we  take  a  more  accurate  view  of  the  principles  of  the 
Senate,  we  shall  have  grounds  to  fear  that  the  interest  of  our 
State  may  be  totally  neglected ;  nay,  that  our  legislative  in- 
fluence will  be  as  if  we  were  actually  expelled  or  banished  out 
of  Congress.  The  Senators  are  amenable  to  and  appointed  by 
the  States.  They  have  a  negative  on  all  laws,  may  originate  any 
except  money  bills,  and  direct  the  affairs  of  the  executive.  Seven 
States  are  a  majority,  and  can,  in  most  cases,  bind  the  rest ;  from 
which  reason  the  interest  of  certain  States  alone  will  be  con- 
sulted.    Although  the  House  of  Representatives  is  calculated  on 
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national  principles,  and  should  they  attend  (contrary  to  my  ex- 
pectations) to  the  general  interests  of  the  Union,  yet  the  danger- 
ous exclusive  powers  given  to  the  Senate  will,  in  my  opinion, 
counterbalance  their  exertions.  Consider  the  connection  of  the 
Senate  with  the  Executive.  Has  it  not  an  authority  over  all  the 
acts  of  the  Executive?  What  are  the  acts  which  the  President 
can  do  without  them?  What  number  is  requisite  to  make  trea- 
ties? A  very  small  number.  Two-thirds  of  those  who  may 
happen  to  be  present,  may,  with  the  President,  make  treaties 
that  shall  sacrifice  the  dearest  interests  of  the  Southern  States, 
which  may  relinquish  part  of  our  territories,  which  may  dismem- 
ber the  Union.     .     .     . 

"Upon  reviewing  this  government,  I  must  say,  under  my 
present  impression,  I  think  it  a  dangerous  government,  and  cal- 
culated to  secure  neither  the  interests  nor  the  rights  of  our  coun- 
trymen. Under  such  a  one,  I  shall  be  averse  to  embark  the 
best  hopes  and  prospects  of  a  free  people.  We  have  struggled 
long  to  bring  about  this  revolution,  by  which  we  enjoy  our 
present  freedom  and  security.  Why  then  this  haste,  this  wild 
precipitation." 

Although  Mr.  Monroe  only  spoke  two  or  three 
times,  and  in  these  briefly,  after  this,  he  held  unal- 
terably to  his  position,  and  said  that  "  the  arguments 
of  gentlemen  had  no  weight  on  his  mind."  He  sup- 
ported the  bill  of  rights  proposed  by  his  friends  in  the 
convention,  and  insisted  on  their  adoption,  holding 
that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  whole  country, 
while  taking  nothing  from  the  Federal  Constitution. 
While  opposing  most  features  of  the  Constitution,  he 
expressed  a  willingness  to  waive  all  other  objections 
if  the  feature  of  .taxation  were  taken  from  the  instru- 
ment. On  this  point  he  appeared  greatly  alarmed. 
In  fact,  this  was  the  theme  on  which  most  of  his 
countrymen  had  been  extravagant,  or  wild,  or  deranged 
for  years,  and  now  their  baseless  fears  on  the  subject, 
in  many  cases,  towered  above  their  sense  of  impending 
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anarchy  from  the  absence   of  a  stable,  reliable  form 
of  government. 

With  few  exceptions  the  views  of  this  speech  were 
not  in  the  least  realized  in  the  future ;  nor  does  there 
appear  to  be  any  thing  in  them  on  which  to  base  a 
probable  conjecture  as  to  Mr.  Monroe's  own  remark- 
able public  advancement.  In  them  there  is  little  food 
for  thought,  and  to  attempt  to  hold  them  up  as  a  study 
would  be  trifling  with  an  intelligent  people  who  have 
profited  by  both  the  errors  and  the  wisdom  of  the  past. 
StiU,  however  contracted,  boyish,  and  ridiculous  these 
views  of  Mr.  Monroe's  may  appear  in  the  light  of  the 
present,  they  serve  their  purpose  here  in  illustrating 
the  early  mental  scope  of  a  man  whose  long  and  suc- 
cessful public  career  was  somewhat  phenomenal  in  the 
ease  of  its  various  steps  to  himself. 

Not  satisfied  with  what  he  had  done  in  the  ratifi- 
cation convention,  Mr.  Monroe  subsequently  published 
an  extensive  address  to  the  people  of  the  State,  set- 
ting forth  more  fully  his  objections  to  the  Constitution, 
and  defending  his  own  course  in  the  case.  This  ad- 
dress was  printed  in  a  double-column  pamphlet  of 
twenty-three  pages,  the  only  copy  of  which  now  in 
existence,  perhaps,  is  to  be  found  among  what  is  face- 
tiously termed  the  "  Monroe  Papers  "  in  the  Department 
of  State  at  Washington. 

The  following  is  a  digest  of  this  remarkable 
paper : — 

It  reviews,  at  length,  the  vastness  of  the  questions 
involved,  and  the  great  obligations  of  the  people  to 
decide  them  correctly ;  refers  in  detail  to  the  colonial 
independence  of  the  States  before  the  Revolution ; 
various  steps  passed  through  to  the  present  state  of 
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the  Union  (1788) ;  the  necessities  leading  to  the 
Union;  the  radical  change  proposed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion; the  control  of  the  National  Government  over  the 
States ;  the  nature  of  the  powers  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment as  eclipsing  the  States ;  recites  the  supposed 
bearing  and  effect  of  each  article  of  the  Constitution ; 
and  asks  if  the  enormous  powers  of  the  Government 
could  be  extended. 

It  argues  that  the  Constitution  provided  for  a  form 
of  government  which  contained  the  seeds  of  its  own 
ruin;  the  stronger  the  powers  of  government  are,  the 
more  repellant  will  its  qualities  be ;  and  the  sooner  its 
dissolution;  at  least,  the  conflict  between  the  general 
and  state  governments  would  be  more  violent,  and  the 
ruin  of  one  or  all  sooner  follow ;  "  a  confederacy  of 
principalities  can  not  last;"  the  interests  of  the  States 
would  make  a  sytem  of  bargaining  in  Congress ;  the 
old  Confederation  was  inadequate  and  powerless,  its 
foreign  influence  without  effect;  but. all  its  defects 
must  exist  in  a  league  of  independent  States ;  and  all 
these  evils  which  are  certain  are  to  be  compared  with 
the  probabilities  of  the  proposed  government.  Is  State 
Sovereignty  a  vain  and  illusory  hope?  Is  there  an 
alternative?  There  are  two  species  of  remedy.  An 
annihilation  of  States,  or  a  reduction  of  their  powers. 
The  removal  of  State  governments  would  remove  all 
objections  to  ineffectual  and  contentious  government, 
a  thing  to  be  desired ;  to  arrange  all  the  people  with 
undivided  interests  under  one  government  and  make 
them  one  people  is  an  idea  not  only  elevated  and  sub- 
lime, but  equally  benevolent  and  humane;  eulogizes 
this  sublime  idea;  and  says  that  were  it  practicable, 
he  would   embrace  the  new  government,  and  consider 
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the  abolition  of  the  State  Legislatures  as  a  most  for- 
tunate event  for  America;  but  could  such  a  govern- 
ment be  formed  in  such  a  vast  territory  and  with  such 
various  interests,  and  all  be  protected  justly ;  examines 
the  character  and  results  of  ancient  forms  of  govern- 
ment, approaching  republican  freedom  and  simplicity ; 
finds  the  liberties  of  the  people  departing  as  the  strength 
of  the  executive  increased ;  the  centering  of  great  power 
in  Congress  would  lead  to  fatal  consequences,  the  ex- 
tremes of  liberty  and  individualism,  and  State  conflicts 
would  lead  to  the  same  end ;  a  middle  course  is  the 
safe  one,  if  it  could  be  found;  a  general  government 
over  all  the  territory,  with  a  qualified  government  in 
each  State  for  local  objects;  but  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
viding such  a  system  was  great;  equitable  terms  with- 
out conflict  were  not  possible;  the  new  government 
was  theoretically  correct;  rotation  in  office  should 
never  be  abandoned ;  the  electors  of  the  people  should 
control  the  executive  choices,  the  legislative  should  be 
made  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  in  regular 
rotation;  approves  the  division  of  Congress  into  two 
branches ;  approves  the  financial  powers  accorded  to 
the  General  Government,  the  impeachment,  and  other 
matters  in  the  organization  of  the  House;  approves 
placing  the  executive  power  in  the  hands  of  one  per- 
son, thus  freeing  it  from  State  taint,  but  objects  to  the 
uncertain  possibilities  of  the  elections ;  objects  to  thie 
term  of  service  and  organization  of  the  Senate;  fears 
the  judiciary  establishment,  as  likely  to  become  im- 
mense in  its  powers;  and  above  all  things  objects  to 
the  power  of  direct  taxation  in  the  hands  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  and  strangely  thinks  this  provision 
would  lead  to  universal  anarchy. 
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However  youthful  was  this  whole  performance,  it 
was  at  that  date  Mr.  Monroe's  most  considerable  un- 
dertaking and  is  marked  by  his  characteristic  dispas- 
sionate style,  and  signified  his  disposition  to  put  no 
further  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  act  of  the  people. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jefferson  in  the  summer  of  1788, 
Mr.  Monroe  thus  spoke  of  Washington : — 

"The  conduct  of  General  Washington  on  this  occasion  has  no 
doubt  been  right  and  meritorious;  all  parties  had  acknowledged 
defects  in  the  federal  system,  and  been  sensible  of  the  propriety 
of  some  material  change.  To  forsake  the  honorable  retreat  to 
which  he  had  retired  and  risk  the  reputation  he  had  so  deservedly 
acquired,  manifested  a  zeal  for  the  public  interest  that  could, 
after  so  many  and  illustrious  services,  and  at  this  stage  of  life, 
scarcely  have  been  expected  from  him.  Having,  however,  com- 
menced again  on  the  public  theater,  the  course  which  he  takes 
becomes  not  only  highly  interesting  to  him,  but  likewise  so  to  us; 
the  human  character  is  not  perfect,  and  if  he  partakes  of  those 
qualities  which  we  have  too  much  reason  to  believe  are  almost  in- 
separable from  the  frail  nature  of  our  being,  the  people  of  America 
will  perhaps  be  lost.  Be  assured  his  influence  carried  this  Govern- 
ment. For  my  own  part,  I  have  a  boundless  confidence  in  him, 
nor  have  I  any  reason  to  believe  he  will  ever  furnish  occasion  for 
withdrawing  it.  More  is  to  be  apprehended  if  he  takes  a  part  in 
the  public  counsels  again,  as  he  advances  in  age,  from  the  designs 
of  those  around  him  than  from  any  disposition  of  his  own." 

John  Quincy  Adams  says  in  his  Eulogy  on  Mr. 
Monroe : — 

"That  Mr.  Monroe,  then,  was  one  of  those  enlightened,  faith- 
ful, and  virtuous  patriots,  who  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
tution,  can  no  more  detract  from  the  eminence  of  his  talents,  or 
the  soundness  of  his  principles,  than  the  project  for  the  temporary 
abandonment  of  the  right  to  navigate  the  Mississippi,  can  impair 
those  of  the  eminent  citizens  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  by 
whom  that  measure  was  proposed.  During  a  statesman's  life,  an 
estimate  of  his  motives  will  necessarily  mingle  itself  with  every 
judgment   upon  his  conduct,  and  that  judgment  will  often  be 
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swayed  more  by  the  concurring  or  adverse  passions  of  the  ob- 
server, than  by  reason,  or  even  by  the  merits  of  the  cause." 

This  grave-yard  charity,  like  death-bed  repentance, 
has  a  doubtful  air  about  it  and  does  not  reach  far; 
at  all  events,  time  wisely  and  calmly  forgets  the  fu- 
nereal mood  and  its  extravagance,  and  takes  things  for 
what  they  are  worth.  Errors  of  judgment  are  more 
fatal  to  the  community  than  those  of  the  heart  or 
motive.  Nor  is  a  good  motive  in  a  bad  cause  a  subject 
of  praise.  Even  pity  does  not  follow  in  the  track  of 
the  works  of  an  erroneous  judgment.  To  have  been 
on  the  wrong  side  in  any  thing,  and  to  any  degree,  is 
always  an  impediment  in  the  estimation  of  character. 
The  advocacy  of  what  time  and  experience  prove  to 
be  right  and  best  is  alone  worthy  of  admiration.  The 
world  has  never  adjudged  wisdom  to  men  who  have 
been  on  the  wrong  side,  and  advocated  the  wrong. 

Yet  this  is  not  to  say  that  "what  did  occur,"  sim- 
ply because  it  did  occur,  however  well  it  may  be,  can 
necessarily  be  held  up  always  as  an  unimpeachable 
verdict  against  the  supposably  better  and  wiser  demon- 
strable results  of  other  principles  and  conduct.  Suc- 
cess is  often  wrong.  To  be  right  it  must  be  endowed 
with  certain  qualities,  bearing  the  moral  and  other 
tests  of  the  present  and  the  future. 
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.   CHAPTER  IV. 

MR.  MONROE  IN  CONGRESS— GENERAL  WASHINGTON  SENDS 
HIM  TO  FRANCE— HIS  DEFENSE. 

BUT  Virginia  only  had  a  small  majority  in  favor 
of  the  Constitution,  even  with  the  weight  of 
Washington,  and  without  his  weight  would  not  have 
had  that,  and  shared  largely  the  sentiments  and  doubts 
of  Monroe.  At  all  events,  he  had  lost  nothing  by  his 
course  in  that  "  Sovereign  Commonwealth,"  and  among 
"the  good  people,"  as  fearful  of  the  work  they  had 
done,  and  thinking  his  doubting  »hand  would  serve 
them  well,  he  was  soon  put  forward  in  the  next  im- 
portant step  in  his  career. 

The  first  Senators  from  Virginia  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  were  Richard  Henry  Lee,  not  a 
warm  friend,  and  William  Grayson,  an  opposer,  of  the 
New  Grovernment.  In  December,  1789,  Mr.  Grayson, 
died,  and  early  in  the  following  year  the  Legislature 
appointed  Mr.  Monroe  to  fill  the  vacancy,  as  the  third 
Senator  from  Virginia.  He  took  his  seat  in  that  body 
on  the  6th  of  December,  1790,  and  continued  in  this 
position  until  appointed  Minister  to  France  by  Presi- 
dent Washington. 

Mr.  Monroe  now  became  one  of  the  most  intense 
of  the  Anti-Federal  partisans,  and  in  Congress  mainly 
opposed  the  measures  of  the  Administration.  His 
early  suspicions  as  to  the  probable  outcome  in  Wash- 
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ington's  case,  that  is,  his  falling  a  prey  to  bad  influ- 
ences, he  thought  were  at  once  speedily  fulfilled  in 
the  powers  of  Secretary  Hamilton,  a  man  whose  abil- 
ity and  principles  he  hated. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  1794,  Mr.  Monroe,  then  in  the 
United  States  Senate  at  Philadelphia,  and  being  pos- 
sessed of  a  degree  of  party  hate  which  would  have 
made  him  blush  for  shame  twenty-five  years  later, 
wrote  to  President  Washington  stating  that  rumors 
of  the  appointment  of  Alexander  Hamilton  to  be 
Minister  to  Great  Britain  were  in  circulation,  and  he 
wished  the  opportunity  of  placing  before  the  President 
his  views  against  such  an  appointment,  and  preferring 
as  his  motives  the  two  things  which  have,  from  that 
time  to  the  present  day,  been  in  the  mouths  of  all 
partisans  and  demagogues;  namely,  "the  especial  wel- 
fare of  the  country  and  the  best  interests  of  the  Ad- 
ministration." He  also  wrote  another  letter  or  so.  of 
the  same  purport  to  the  President,  but  was  not  grati- 
fied by  a  personal  interview.  He  received  a  letter, 
however,  from  General  Washington,  stating  that  he  had 
never  been  actuated  by  any  desire  other  than  to  serve 
the  best  interests  of  the  country  in  his  appointments, 
as  well  as  in  all  other  acts  of  his  life,  but  he  would 
be  glad  to  have  Mr.  Monroe's  opinions  on  any  subject 
he  desired,  in  writing.  Mr.  Monroe  did  not  see  fit  to 
comply  with  this  proposition,  and  so  the  matter 
dropped.  And  not  long  after  this  bit  of  experience 
he  was  unexpectedly  appointed  Minister  to  France. 

The  intense  degree  of  bitterness  in  politics  at  this 
time  was  greatly  owing  to  the  arrival  in  this  country 
of  "Citizen"  Genet,  the  piratical  and  seditious  repre- 
sentative of  a  bloody  commune,  composed  of  the  vilest 
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and  most  godless  men  in  a  most  changeful  and  unex- 
emplary  nation.  At  the  outset  the  Republicans  (Dem- 
ocrats) generally  favored  his  cause  and  supported  his 
villainies,  while  the  Federalists  reprobated  his  entire 
conduct.  Because  they  did  this  the  Antis  accused 
them  of  being  friendly  to  Great  Britain,  and  called 
their  party  the  British  party.  By  reason  of  their 
countenancing  and  upholding  many  of  the  outrageous 
deeds  of  Genet,  and  their  blind  advocacy  of  the  cause 
of  France,  and  desire  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  do  as  they  were  doing,  the  Anti- 
Federalists  (Republicans)  were  called  the  French 
party.  But  in  the  end  there  was  little  variety  of  sen- 
timent in  this  country  as  to  the  conduct  of  this  im- 
modest and  mad  Frenchman;  and  long  ago  it  ceased 
to  be  a  matter  of  question  as  to  which  party  was 
right  and  which  was  wrong  on  the  French  issue  of 
that  day. 

Although  the  Democratic  leaders  finally  fell  in  with 
the  safe  and  right  doctrine  of  neutrality  or  non-inter- 
ference of  this  Government  in  the  quarrels  and  wars 
of  the  Old  World,  yet  until  the  days  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son they  were  unreliable  on  this  point,  as  the  three 
Democratic  Presidents  before  him,  after  all  their  expe- 
riences, actually  meditated  a  war-alliance  with  England, 
the  nation  they  always  pretended  to  hate  intensely, 
during  the  Administration  of  Mr.  Monroe. 

Mr.  Monroe  owed  his  appointment  to  France  mainly 
to  Washington's  disposition  to  conciliate  the  turbulent 
rising  party  spirit  of  the  times.  The  fact  that  he  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  Congress,  to  a 
great  extent  in  opposition  to  the  Administration,  and  with 
very  marked  party  heat,  only  operated  as  an  additional 
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incentive  to  the  extraordinary  conduct  of  General 
Wasbington  in  making  the  selection.  He  had  undoubt- 
edly a  favorable  opinion  of  Monroe's  ability,  and  had 
no  reason  for  doubting  his  integrity.  And  hence  he 
hoped  that  the  cause  at  stake  would  be  advanced  by 
sending  to  Paris  a  Minister  whose  sentiments  toward 
France  would  have  a  tendency  to  allay  the  ill-feelings 
of  that  country,  the  character  of  the  agent  being  a 
pledge  for  the  good  intentions  of  his  Government. 
Yet  the  President's  greatest  anxiety  lay  in  the  direc- 
tion of  reconciling  and  pacifying  the  factions  at  home. 

Mr.  Monroe's  appointment  was  made  in  May,  and 
on  August  2,  1794,  he  reached  Paris.  He  had  set 
out  with  the  impression  that  the  sentiments  of  the 
Administration  were  really  as  favorable  toward  Prance 
as  his  own,  and  although  he  took  entirely  wrong  views 
of  the  desires  and  purposes  of  the  Administration,  the 
first  letters  of  the  Secretary  of  State  (Mr.  Randolph) 
to  him  did  not  clear  the  matter  up,  he  still  choosing 
to  interpret  his  instructions  according  to  his  own  senti- 
ments. In  fact,  his  enthusiastic  republicanism  rendered 
him  unfit  or  unable  to  represent  the  cautious  character 
of  Washington. 

Mr.  Monroe  was  received  with  such  demonstra- 
tions of  personal  respect  as  to  inflame  and  overbalance 
his  feelings  still  further.  And  his  speech  before  the 
French  Convention  was  hot  and  suggestive  beyond  the 
grounds  of  reason  for  a  diplomatic  agent  in  the  midst 
of  such  events.  Upon  which  the  president  of  the 
Convention  publicly  embraced  him,  and  in  his  reply 
intimated  the  propriety  of  a  war  alliance  with  this 
country,  and  cunningly,  for  eifect,  the  speeches  and 
proceedings  of   the   occasion  were   published  in  both 
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languages.  The  flags  of  the  two  countries  were  at 
once  displayed  together;  and  long  before  instructions 
which  he  could  understand  reached  him  from  Phila- 
delphia, Mr.  Monroe  was  well  on  in  the  startling 
business  he  had  undertaken.  Not  until  February, 
1795,  did  he  get  Mr.  Randolph's  letters  condemning 
his  course.  His  conduct  was  farther  aggravating  by 
his  behavior  as  to  Mr.  Jay's  treaty  with  England. 
This  treaty  was  no  less  obnoxious  to  him  than  it  was 
to  Prance ;  and  his  feelings  were  so  strong  in  the  mat- 
ter, that  he  openly  opposed  it,  and  hoping  that  it 
would  not  be  approved  at  home,  acted  as  if  his  wishes 
were  verified.  This  course  and  the  general  extrava- 
gance of  his  conduct  were  without  apology,  fiut  his 
presence  and  personal  popularity  served,  perhaps,  to 
modify  and  restrain  the  evil  passions  of  "our  ally 
and  friend." 

In  December,  1796,  Mr.  Pinckney,  his  successor, 
reached  Paris  with  his  recall.  And  the  letter  from 
Mr.  Pickering  (then  Secretary  of  State)  implied  a 
censure  of  his  conduct  in  the  mission  which  Mr.  Mon- 
roe was  in  no  temper  to  pass  by  unnoticed. 

On  his  return  to  the  United  States  his  political  friends 
received  him  with  gratifying  attentions,  and,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  defensive  policy  he  had  taken  up  after  the 
Virginia  ratification  convention,  he  now  published  a  volu- 
minous account  of  his  mission  and  support  of  his  own 
conduct  against  that  of  the   Administration. 

This  performance  was  not  to  his  credit,  and  what- 
ever purpose  it  served  for  the  time,  it  never  gained 
him  a  friend. 

The  following  is  the  contents  of  the  title-page 
given  to  the  work  by  its   editor,  Benjamin  Franklin 
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Bache,  the  whole  volume  containing  over  four  hundred 
octavo  pages,  and  being  without  literary  merit : — 

"A  View  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Executive  in  the  Foreign 
AflFairs  of  the  United  States,  connected  with  the  Mission  to  the 
French  Republic,  during  the  years  1794,  5,  and  6,  by  James 
Monroe,  late  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  said  Republic. 
Illustrated  by  his  Instructions  and  Correspondence  and  other 
Authentic  Documents.  Copyright  secured  according  to  law. 
Philadelphia.  Printed  by  and  for  Benjamin  Franklin  Bache, 
and  to  be  had  at  the  Office  of  the  'Aurora,'  No.  142  Market 
Street.     MDCCXcvn." 

The  "  advertisement "  contains  these  words  : — 

"The  editor  conceives  it  incumbent  on  him  to  inform  the 
public  that  the  author  of  the  following  '  View'  is  not  concerned 
in  the  emoluments  of  the  publication.  The  editor  holds  the 
copyright  as  a  free  gift,  and  it  is  entirely  at  his  expense  and  for 
his  benefit  that  the  work  is  published." 

The  following  statements,  with  some  letters  and 
extracts  from  the  "View,"  give  Mr.  Monroe's  own 
history,  with  sufficient  fullness,  of  this  notorious  pub- 
lic employment : — 

In  the  month  of  May,  1794,  I  was  invited  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  through  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  accept 
the  office  of  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  French  Republic. 
The  proposition  was  plain  and  direct,  announcing  to  me,  for  the 
first  time,  that  the  Executive  thought  of  me  for  that  office ;  and 
certain  it  is,  I  did  not  solicit,  desire,  or  even  think  of  it  for  my- 
self. The  Secretary  observed  that  Mr.  Morris  was  to  be  recalled, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  appoint  a  successor,  the  President 
had  requested  him  to  inform  me  he  should  be  glad  I  would  take 
his  place.  I  received  the  communication  with  a  due  degree  of 
sensibility ;  but  yet  the  proposal  was  so  new  and  unexpected,  that 
it  was,  from  a  variety  of  considerations,  impossible  for  me  to 
give  an  immediate  answer  to  it.  I  requested  some  days  to 
deliberate  on  the  subject,  which  were  granted. 

I  was,  at  this  time,  a  member  of  tho  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  the  State  of  Virginia,  which  station  I  had  held  for 
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several  years  before.  It  had  been,  too,  my  fortune  in  the  course 
of  my  service  to  differ  from  the  Administration  upon  mauy  of 
our  most  important  public  measures.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
specify  here  the  several  instances  in  which  this  variance  in  po- 
litical sentiment  took  place  between  the  Administration  and  my- 
self ;  I  think  proper,  however,  to  notice  two  examples  of  it,  since 
they  serve  essentially  to  illustrate  the  principles  upon  which  that 
variance  was  founded,  and  the  light  in  which  I  was  known  to 
the  Administration  and  my  country  before  this  proposal  was 
made  to  me.  The  first  took  place  when  Mr.  Morris  was  nom- 
inated Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  French  Eepublic;  which 
nomination  I  opposed,  because  I  was  persuaded,  from  Mr.  Mor- 
ris's known  political  character  and  principles,  that  his  appoint- 
ment, and  especially  at  a  period  when  the  French  nation  was  in 
a  course  of  revolution  from  an  arbitrary  to  a  free  government, 
would  tend  to  discountenance  the  republican  cause  there  and  at 
home,  and  otherwise  weaken,  and  greatly  to  our  prejudice,  the 
connection  subsisting  between  the  two  countries.  The  second 
took  place  when  Mr.  Jay  was  nominated  to  Great  Britain ;  which 
nomination,  too,  I  opposed,  because,  under  all  the  well-known 
circumstances  of  the  moment,  I  was  of  opinion  we  could  not 
adopt  such  a  measure,  consistently  either  with  propriety  or  any 
reasonable  prospect  of  adequate  success ;  since  being  a  measure 
without  tone,  and  one  which  secured  to  that  power  time,  which, 
of  all  things  it  wished  to  secure,  it  seemed  better  calculated  to 
answer  its  purpose  than  ours ;  moreover,  because  I  was  of  opin- 
ion, in  the  then  state  of  European  affairs,  it  would  be  made  by 
the  enemies  of  the  two  republics  the  means  of  embroiling  us  with 
France,  the  other  party  to  the  European  war ;  and  because  I  thought 
it  was  unconstitutional  to  appoint  a  member  of  the  judiciary  into 
an  executive  office.  And,  lastly,  because  I  also  thought,  from  a 
variety  of  considerations,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  a  person  who  was  more  likely  to  im- 
prove, to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  the  mischief  to  which  the 
measure  naturally  exposed  us.  This  last  example  took  place  only 
a  few  weeks  before  my  own  appointment,  which  was  on  the  28th 
of  May,  1794. 

When  I  considered  these  circumstances,  I  was  surprised  that 
this  proposal  should  be  made  me  by  the  Administration,  and 
intimated  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  replied,  that 
my  political  principles,  which  were  known  to  favor  the  French 
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revolution,  and  to  cherish  a  friendly  connection  with  France, 
were  a  strong  motive  with  the  President  for  offering  me  the  mis- 
sion, since  he  wished  to  satisfy  the  French  government  what  his 
own  sentiments  were  upon  those  points.  He  added  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  President  was  as  sincere  a  friend  to  the  French  revo- 
lution and  our  alliance  with  France  as  I  could  be,  and,  of 
course,  that  nothing  would  be  required  of  me  inconsistent  with 
my  own  principles ;  on  the  contrary,  that  I  should  be  placed  on 
a  theater  where  I  might  gratify  my  feelings  in  those  respects,  and 
at  the  same  time  render  a  most  useful  and  acceptable  service  to 
my  country ;  for  that  our  affairs  with  France  had  fallen  into  great 
derangement,  and  required  an  immediate  and  decisive  effort  to 
retrieve  them.  Thus  advised  I  submitted  the  proposition  to  my 
friends,  who  were  of  opinion  I  ought  to  accept  it,  and  where- 
upon I  did  accept  it. 

My  instructions  were  drawn  in  strict  conformity  with  these 
sentiments,  as  will  appear  by  a  perusal  of  them.  They  enjoined 
it  on  me  to  use  my  utmost  endeavors  to  inspire  the  French  gov- 
ernment with  perfect  confidence  in  the  solicitude  which  the  Presi- 
dent felt  for  the  success  of  the  French  revolution,  of  his  preference 
for  France  to  all  other  nations  a&  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  United 
States ;  of  the  grateful  sense  which  we '  still  retained  for  the  important 
services  that  were  rendered  vs  by  France  in  the  course  of  our  revolu- 
tion; and  to  declare  in  explicit  terms  that,  although  neutrality 
was  the  lot  we  preferred,  yet  in  case  we  embarhed  in  the  war  it  would 
be  on  her  side  and  against  her  enemies,  be  they  who  they  might. 
Several  incidents  which  had  occurred  in.  the  course  of  our  affairs 
of  a  nature  to  create  in  France  doubts  of  a  contrary  disposition 
in  our  councils,  were  expressly  adverted  to,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  me  to  dissipate  those  doubts,  by  such  explanations  as 
might  be  most  successful.  The  mission  of  Mr.  Jay  to  London 
was  particularly  noticed ;  because  it  was,  I  presume,  deemed  most 
likely  to  produce  or  foster  such  doubts.  Upon  this  point  my 
instructions  were  as  follows:  "It  is  not  improbable  you  will  be 
obliged  to  encounter  on  this  head  suspicions  of  various  kinds. 
But  you  may  declare  the  motives  of  that  mission  to  be,  to  obtain 
immediate  eompensation  for  our  plundered  property  amd  restitution  of 
the  posts." 

Another  incident  was  taken  advantage  of  by  the  Administra- 
tion, with  a  view  to  satisfy  the  government  of  France  that  its 
professions  were  in  all  respects  sincere.     The  Senate  and  House 
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of  Representatives  had  each  passed  a  resolution  expressive  of  the 
interest  they  took,  respectively,  in  the  welfare  of  the  French  Re- 
public, with  a  request  by  each  to  the  Executive  to  transmit  the 
same  in  its  behalf  to  the  French  government.  In  fulfilling  this 
duty  the  Executive  availed  itself  of  the  opportunity  furnished,  to 
declare  its  own  sentiments  on  the  same  subject,  which  it  did  in 
terms  the  most  strong  and  emphatic  that  could  be  used.  In  com- 
municating the  resolution  of  the  Senate  it  was  observed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  (through  whose  department  the  communication 
passed)  "that  in  executing  this  duty,  the  liberal  succors  which 
the  United  States  received  from  the  French  nation,  in  their 
struggle  for  independence,  present  themselves  warm  to  the  recol- 
lection. On  this  basis  was  the  friendship  between  the  two  na- ' 
tions  founded;  on  this  basis  and  the  continued  interchange  of 
regard  since  has  it  grown ;  and  supported  by  these  motives  it  will 
remain  firm  and  constant.  The  Senate,  therefore,  tender  to  the 
committee  of  public  safety  their  zealous  wishes  for  the  French 
Republic;  they  learn  with  sensibility  every  success  which  pro- 
motes the  happiness  of  the  French  nation ;  and  the  fuU  establish- 
ment of  their  peace  and  liberty  will  be  ever  esteemed  by  the 
Senate  as  a  happiness  to  the  United  States  and  to  humanity."  And 
in  communicating  that  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  it  was  fur- 
ther added :  "That  in  no  manner  could  this  honorable  and  grateful 
function  be  more  properly  discharged  than  by  seizing  the  occasion 
of  declaring  to  the  ally  of  the  United  States  that  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty, in  the  defense  of  which  so  much  American  blood  and  treas- 
ures have  been  lavished,  is  cherished  by  our  republic  with  increasing 
enthusiasm  ;  that  under  the  standard  of  liberty  wheresoever  it  shall 
be  displayed,  the  afiection  of  the  United  States  wiU  always  raUy ; 
and  that  the  successes  of  those  who  stand  forth  as  her  avengers 
will  be  gloried  in  by  the  United  States,  and  will  be  felt  as  the  suc- 
cesses of  themselves  and  the  other  friends  of  humanity.  Yes,  rep- 
resentatives of  our  ally,  your  communication  has  been  addressed 
to  those  who  share  in  your  fortunes,  and  who  take  a  deep  interest 
in  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  French  Republic." 

These  resolutions  were  public,  being  printed  and  published  on 
the  journal  of  each  house;  whence  it  was  reasonable  to  infer  that 
the  communication  of  the  Executive,  which  announced  them  to 
the  French  government,  was  likewise  of  a  public  nature,  espe- 
cially when  it  was  considered  that  the  committee  of  public  safety 
might  publish  the  whole,  if  it  thought  fit.     No  intimation  was 
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given  me  by  the  Administration  that  it  was  its  wish  they  should  be 
kept  secret ;  I  therefore  concluded  that  the  publication  thereof  was 
a  circumstance  that  must  have  been  contemplated  by  the  Executive. 

Upon  this  basis  my  mission  was  laid;  a  basis  which  satisfied 
me,  that  whatever  might  be  the  success  of  our  extraordinary  mis- 
sion to  England,  its  objects  were  so  few,  and  its  powers  so  strictly 
limited  and  well  defined,  that  nothing  could  possibly  result  from 
it,  that  would  lessen  the  confidence  of  France  in  the  friendship 
and  affection  professed  towards  her,  or  call  in  question  the  purity 
of  my  motives  in  accepting,  under  the  administration,  this  mission 
to  the  French  Eepublic.  The  prospect  before  me  therefore  every 
way  was  an  eligible  one.  My  connection  with  the  Administration 
was  formed  upon  my  own '  principles ;  or  rather  our  principles  ap- 
peared to  be  the  same  in  all  the  points  in  question ;  and  the  duties 
it  was  enjoined  upon  me  to  perform,  were  those  in  which  of  all 
others  I  wished  to  succeed;  for  nothing  could  be  more  delightful 
to  me,  than  by  laboring  to  inspire  the  French  government,  upon 
terms  safe  and  honorable  to  myself,  with  a  confidence  in  the  fair 
and  friendly  views  of  our  own,  to  contribute  to  reclaim  to  the 
bonds  of  a  close  amity,  two  countries  whose  friendship  was  con- 
tracted in  the  war  of  our  revolution,  and  which  ought  to  be  eter- 
nal; but  who  were  now  unhappily  diverging  from  each  other, 
and  in  danger  of  being  thrown  wholly  apart;  and,  as  I  presumed, 
equally  against  the  interest  and  inclination  of  both.  Nor  could 
any  thing  be  more  delightful  to  me,  than  to  be  able,  by  means 
of  that  confidence,  to  recover  to  our  citizens  a  full  indemnity 
for  the  injuries  they  had  already  sustained  by  the  loss  of  it.  And 
these  were  the  particular  duties  it  was  enjoined  upon  me  to  per- 
form. I  embarked  therefore  immediately  with  a  view  to  com- 
mence and  pursue  them  with  zeal. 

Upon  my  arrival  in  Paris,  which  was  on  the  2d  of  August, 
1794,  I  found  that  the  work  of  alienation  and  disunion  had  been 
carried  further  than  I  had  before  even  suspected.  The  harass- 
ment of  our  commerce  had  commenced,  and  gone  to  some  extent ; 
and  a  coolness  and  distrust  of  our  policy  were  marked  strongly 
in  their  proceedings.  In  short  it  was  apparent  that  things  were 
in  train  for  an  entire  separation  of  the  two  countries,  as  may  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  documents  which  exhibit  a  correct  view 
of  the  then  state  of  our  affairs. 

I  presented  my  credentials  to  the  commissary  of  foreign  affairs 
soon  after  my  arrival;  but  more  than  a  week  had  elapsed,  and  I 
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had  obtained  no  answer,  when  or  whether  I  should  be  received. 
A  delay  beyond  a  few  days  surprised  me,  because  I  could  discern 
no  adequate  or  rational  motive  for  it.  The  state  of  things  occa- 
sioned by  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  which  took  place  just  before 
my  arrival,  might  protract  it  for  that  term,  but  not  a  longer  one. 
Soon,  however,  intimations  were  given  me,  that  it  proceeded  from 
a  very  different  cause;  one  too  which  materially  affected  the 
honor  of  our  Administration  as  well  as  my  own.  It  was  intimated 
to  me  that  the  committee,  or  several  at  least  of  its  members,  had 
imbibed  an  opinion  that  Mr.  Jay  was  sent  to  England  with  views 
unfriendly  to  France,  and  that  my  mission  to  France  was  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  covering  and  supporting  his  to  England ;  that 
the  one  was  a  measure  of  substantial  import,  contemplating  on 
our  part  a  close  union  with  England ;  and  that  the  other  was  an 
act  of  policy,  intended  to  amuse  and  deceive.  It  was  added  that 
this  impression  not  only  caused  the  delay  of  my  reception,  but 
that  the  committee  being  unwilling  to  become  the  dupes  of  that 
policy  was  devising  how  to  defeat  it,  and  in  consequence  that  it 
was  impossible  to  say  when  I  should  be  received.  I  was  equally 
disgusted  and  disquieted  with  this  intelligence,  because  I  thought 
the  impression  the  committee  had  taken  of  the  views  of  our  Ad- 
ministration was  unfounded;  and  because  I  foresaw  if  it  influ- 
enced their  councils  it  would  produce  effects  very  injurious  to  our 
affairs.  And  on  my  own  part  I. felt  a  degree  of  resentment  to- 
wards the  committee,  for  suspecting  that  I  would  become  the  in- 
strument of  a  policy  so  opposite  to  my  own  principles ;  or  in  other 
words,  that  I  would  enlist  under  the  Administration  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  views  that  were  ascribed  to  it,  by  betraying 
those  republican  principles  which  were  near  to  my  heart,  and  to 
the  advancement  whereof  my  past  life  and  services  had  been 
dedicated.  Upon  consideration  of  these  circumstances,  and  espe- 
cially as  I  conceived  myself  strong  in  the  ground  upon  which  I 
stood,  in  respect  to  the  views  of  the  Administration  as  well  as  my 
own,  I  was  resolved  to  take  the  subject  from  the  committee,  and 
present  it  before  another  tribunal.  With  this  view  I  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Convention  on  the  14th  of  that  month,  notifying  it 
of  my  late  arrival,  and  asking  to  what  department  of  the  govern- 
ment I  should  present  myself  for  recognition;  and  I  was  happy 
to  find  that  this  expedient  produced  immediately  its  desired  effect, 
for  I  was  in  consequence  thereof  received  and  recognized  by  the 
Convention  itself  on  the  day  following. 
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MB.  MONROE'S  EXTRAVAGANT  ADDRESS  TO  THE  FRENCH  CON- 
VENTION. 

"  Citizens,  Pebsident,  and  Eephesentatives  of  the  French  People: — 

"My  admission  into  this  assembly,  in  presence  of  the  French 
nation  (for  all  the  citizens  of  France  are  represented  here)  to  be 
recognized  as  the  representative  of  the  American  Republic,  im- 
presses me  with  a  degree  of  sensibility  which  I  can  not  express. 
I  consider  it  a  new  proof  of  that  friendship  and  regard  which 
the  French  nation  has  always'  shown  to  their  ally,  the  United 
States  of  America. 

"Republics  should  approach  near  to  each  other.  In  many 
respects  they  have  all  the  same  interest;  but  this  is  more  espe- 
cially the  case  with  the  American  and  French  Republics.  Their 
governments  are  similar;  they  both  cherish  the  same  principles, 
and  rest  on  the  same  basis,  the  equal  and  unalienable  rights  of 
man.  The  recollection  too  of  common  dangers  and  difficulties 
will  increase  their  harmony  and  cement  their  union.  America 
had  her  day  of  oppression,  difficulty,  and  war;  but  her  sons  were 
virtuous  and  brave,  and  the  storm  which  long  clouded  the  polit- 
ical horizon  has  passed,  and  left  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace, 
liberty,  and  independence.  France  our  ally  and  our  friend,  and 
who  aided  in  the  contest,  has  now  embarked  in  the  same  noble 
career;  and  I  am  happy  to  add,  that  whilst  the  fortitude,  magna- 
nimity, and  heroic  valor  of  her  troops  command  the  admiration 
and  applause  of  the  astonished  world,  the  wisdom  and  firmness 
of  her  councils  unite  equally  in  securing  the  happiest  result. 

"America  is  not  an  unfeeling  spectator  of  your  affiiirs  at  the 
present  crisis.  I  lay  before  you,  in  the  declarations  of  every  de- 
partment of  our  government,  declarations  which  are  founded  in 
the  affections  of  the  citizens  at  large,  the  most  decided  proof  of 
her  sincere  attachment  to  the  liberty,  prosperity,  and  happiness 
of  the  French  Republic.  Each  branch  of  the  Congress,  accord- 
ing to  the  course  of  proceeding  there,  has  requested  tiie  Presi- 
dent to  make  this  known  to  you  in  its  behalf,  and  in  fulfilling 
the  desires  of  those  branches,  I  am  instructed  to  declare  to  you, 
that  he  has  expressed  his  own. 

"In  discharging  the  duties  of  the  office  which  I  am  now 
called  to  execute,  I  promise  myself  the  highest  satisfaction;  be- 
cause I  well  know,  that  whilst  I  pursue  the  dictates  of  my  own 
heart,  in  wishing  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the  French  nation, 
and  which  I  most  sincerely  do,  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  my  own 
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country ;  and  that,  by  doing  every  thing  in  my  power  to  preserve 
and  perpetuate  the  harmony  so  happily  subsisting  between  the 
two  Republics,  I  shall  promote  the  interest  of  both.  To  this 
great  object,  therefore,  all  my  efforts  will  be  directed.  If  I  can 
be  so  fortunate  as  to  succeed  in  such  manner  as  to  merit  the  ap- 
probation of  both  Eepublics,  I  shall  deem  it  the  happiest  event  of 
my  life,  and  retire  hereafter  with  a  consolation  which  those  who 
mean  well  and  have  served  the  cause  of  liberty  alone  can  feel." 

When  I  delivered  my  address  to  the  convention,  I  thought 
proper  likewise  to  lay  before  it,  the  resolutions  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  as  communicated  by  the  Administra- 
tion, as  well  as  my  own,  in  respect  to  France  and  the  French 
revolution  upon  clear,  just,  and  honorable  ground.  I  thought  I 
perceived  distinctly  that  not  only  the  temper  which  had  been 
shown  by  the  committee,  but  the  general  derangement  of  our 
afiairs  with  France,  proceeded  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  alto- 
gether, from  the  same  cause,  a  suspicion  that  we  were  unfriendly 
to  them ;  hence  feeling  no  motive  to  discriminate  between  us  and 
the  other  neutral  powers,  which  were  royal  powers,  and  secretly 
hostile  to  the  revolution,  they  had  comprised  us  in  their  regula- 
tions with  respect  to  them.  This  therefore  appeared  to  me  to  be 
the  most  suitable  time  to  make  an  effort  to  remove  that  suspicion, 
and  that  measure  the  most  likely  to  accomplish  it.  Upon  this 
principle  then  that  step  was  taken,  and  I  was  happy  to  find  that  it 
produced  immediately  in  the  Convention,  and  throughout  France, 
the  favorable  effect  I  had  expected  from  it.  With  the  commit- 
tee, however,  it  did  not  produce  an  effect  so  immediate,  nor  even 
in  the  same  degree. 

Being  recognized,  I  now  applied  myself  to  the  ordinary  duties 
of  my  ofiice,  and  with  all  the  zeal  of  which  I  was  capable.  The 
fifst  object  to  which  I  turned  my  attention  was  the  deranged  state 
of  our  commerce,  and  the  first  application  I  made  to  the  commit- 
tee of  public  safety  was  for  a  restoration  of  the  ancient  and 
legitimate  order  of  things,  with  reparation  to  our  citizens  for  the 
injuries  they  had  sustained  by  a  departure  from  it.  My  first  note 
to  the  committee  of  public  safety  on  this  subject  bears  date  on 
the  3d  of  September,  1794;  in  which  I  discussed  and  combated 
copiously,  and  as  ably  as  I  could,  the  conduct  of  France  in  thus 
harassing  our  commerce,  against  the  stipulations  of  certain  articles 
in  our  treaty  with  her ;  and  urged  earnestly  the  immediate  repeal 
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of  the  decrees  which  authorized  that  proceeding.  I  had  closed 
my  note  with  this  demand,  when  further  reflection,  strengthened 
by  the  apparent  temper  of  the  committee,  suggested  a  doubt 
whether  I  had  not  transcended  my  instructions,  and  might  not  by 
such  a  demand,  under  such  circumstances,  and  upon  my  own  re- 
sponsibility, bring  on  my  country  the  embarrassment  of  demands 
on  the  other  part,  under  another  article  of  the  treaty.  I  exam- 
ined again  and  again  my  instructions,  and  was  finally  of  opinion 
they  did  not  contemplate  the  demand.  But  yet  I  was  unwilling 
to  suffer  the  impression  which  the  manner  of  my  reception  by  the 
Convention  had  made  upon  the  community  at  large,  to  pass  off, 
without  an  effort  to  improve  it  to  advantage;  and  was  persuaded 
from  what  I  witnessed  of  the  general  temper  of  the  public  coun- 
cils, that  the  way  to  turn  that  impression  to  the  best  account  was 
to  make  a  liberal  and  generous  appeal,  on  our  part,  to  like  mo- 
tives on  theirs.  Upon  this  principle,  therefore,  and  upon  due 
consideration  of  the  above  circumstances,  the  last  clause  in  that 
note  was  drawn.  By  this,  however,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  having  been  guided  by  political  motives  only  in  express- 
ing the  sentiments  contained  in  that  clause;  on  the  contrary,  I 
admit  they  were  strictly  my  own ;  afiirming  at  the  same  time  that 
they  would  never  have  been  thus  expressed,  had  I  not  been  satis- 
fied they  were  such  as  it  was  honorable  for  the  United  States  to 
express,  and  were  likely  also  to  promote  their  interest. 

The  passage  in  my  instructions  applicable  to  this  subject  was 
as  follows.  After  speaking  of  the  Bordeaux  embargo  it  adds: 
"But  you  will  go  farther  and  insist  upon  compensation  for  the 
captures  and  spoliations  of  our  property,  and  injuries  to  the 
persons  of  our  citizens,  by  French  cruisers.  There  appeared  to 
me  to  be  a  material  difference  between  a  power  to  demand  com- 
pensation for  captures  and  spoliations  already  made,  or  which 
might  afterwards  be  made,  and  that  of  calling  specifically  on  the 
French  government,  to  execute  certain  articles  of  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  France,  which  it  was  known  before 
I  left  America  were  set  aside,  and  the  reasons  for  so  doing  ex- 
plained. I  concluded  if  it  had  been  intended  to  demand  an 
execution  of  those  articles  of  the  treaty,  I  should  have  been  spe- 
cially instructed,  so  to  do,  since  the  object  appeared  to  me  to  be 
too  particularly  important  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the 
Administration;  or,  being  attended  to,  to  have  been  meant  to  be 
comprised  in  the  above  article  of  instruction.     And  the  circum- 
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stance  which  suggested  caution  on  my  part,  lest  I  should  expose 
my  country  to  injury  and  myself  to  censure,  was  the  stipulation 
in  our  treaty  of  alliance  with  France  of  IITB,  by  which  we  bound 
ourselves,  in  return  for  her  guarantee  of  our  independence,  to 
guarantee  to  her  forever  her  possessions  in  the  West  Indies.  I 
was  fearful  if  we  pressed  her  to  fulfill  strictly  those  articles  in  our 
treaty  of  commerce,  which  were  favorable  to  us,  it  might  induce 
her  to  call  upon  us  to  fulfill  the  article  above  mentioned  in  our 
treaty  of  alliance. 

My  note  was  now  before  the  committee,  and  my  efforts  to  ob- 
tain an  early  and  full  compliance  with  its  several  objects,  earnest 
and  unceasing.  Six  weeks,  however,  elapsed  and  I  had  made  no 
progress  at  all.  On  the  18th  of  October  I  sent  in  a  second  note 
in  support  of  the  former,  and  with  like  effect.  From  the  com- 
mittee itself  I  could  obtain  no  answer,  and  to  my  informal  appli- 
cations to  some  of  its  members,  I  found  that  the  difficulty  c^ 
allowing  our  vessels  to  protect  the  property  of  English  subjects, 
whilst  they  gave  none  to  that  of  French  citizens  against  the 
English  cruisers,  with  that  of  distinguishing  in  our  favor  from  the 
case  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  in  which  we  were  now  involved 
were  objections  of  great  weight  with  the  committee.  But  yet  I 
thought  I  could  discern  another  motive,  which,  though  withheld, 
or  rather  not  avowed,  was  likewise  a  powerful  one.  I  thought  I 
perceived,  still  remaining  in  the  councils  of  that  body,  a  strong 
portion  of  that  suspicion  of  our  views  in  regard  to  our  mission  to 
England,  so  impressive  upon  my  arrival,  but  which  I  had  hoped 
was  eradicated ;  and  the  more  earnestly  I  pressed  an  accommoda- 
tion with  my  demands  the  more  obviously  did  this  motive  present 
itself  to  my  view.  Thus  our  affairs  were  at  a  stand,  and  the 
prospect  of  making  any  progress  in  them  at  best  a  gloomy  one. 
In  the  interim,  too,  our  commerce  was  harassed,  and  the  same 
system  continued  in  other  respects,  which  I  was  laboring  to 
change.  Possessing  then,  as  I  thought  I  did,  the  specific  remedy, 
I  was  resolved  to  apply  it  to  the  disease.  For  this  purpose, 
therefore,  I  sought  and  obtained  an  interview  with  the  diplo- 
matic members  of  the  committee,  commencing  a  conversation 
with  design  to  lead  them  to  that  point,  that  I  might  explain  in  a 
suitable  manner  the  objects  of  Mr.  Jay's  mission  to  England,  and 
in  which  I  easily  succeeded.  The  Gazettes  had  teemed  with  re- 
ports for  some  time  before  this,  that  Mr.  Jay  was  about  to  pass 
over  to  France  to  propose  a  mediation  of  peace  on  the  part  of 
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America,  at  the  instance  of  England,  wMcli  reports  liad,  as  I  un- 
derstood (impressed  as  the  committee  was  with  his  political 
character)  contributed  to  keep  alive,  if  not  increase,  the  suspi- 
cion above  referred  to.  I  began,  therefore,  by  making  a  kind 
of  offer  of  our  services  to  the  republic  to  promote  peace,  by  way 
of  mediation,  according  to  an  article  in  my  instructions ;  but  in  a 
manner  to  create  a  belief  that  we  neither  wished  nor  would  un- 
dertake that  office  unless  by  solicitation ;  nor  then  except  at  the 
instance  of  our  ally ;  adding  that  I  wanted  no  immediate  answer 
to  this  communication,  having  made  it  only  to  inform  them  of 
the  amicable  views  of  our  Administration  towards  France.  So 
far  my  chief  object  was  to  discredit  that  report  without  noticing 
it.  The  members,  however,  adverted  directly  to  it,  asking  me 
whether  it  was  true,  and  to  which  I  replied,  that  it  could  not  be 
true,  since  Mr.  Jay  was  sent  to  England  upon  special  business 
only,  ' '  to  demand  compensation  for  the  depredations  on  our 
trade  and  the  surrender  of  the  western  posts,"  to  which  his 
authority  was  strictly  limited.  The  members  acknowledged,  in 
terms  sufficiently  polite,  the  attention  which  was  shown  upon  that 
occasion  by  the  Administration  to  the  interest  of  France,  as  well 
in  the  offer  of  service  to  the  French  Republic  by  the  United 
States,  as  in  the  confidential  communication  I  had  made  upon  the 
subject  of  our  own  affairs,  and  thus  the  conference  ended. 

About  this  time  I  was  applied  to  by  Mr.  Gardoqui,  min- 
ister of  finance  in  Spain,  to  obtain  for  him  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment permission  to  enter  France,  ostensibly  to  attend  certain 
baths  on  account  of  LU  health;  but,  as  I  supposed  to  open  a 
negotiation  for  peace  with  the  French  Republic.  At  first  I  was 
averse  to  comply  with  his  demand ;  because  I  was  persuaded,  from 
what  I  saw  of  the  jealous  temper  of  the  committee  towards  us, 
that  an  agency  in  the  affairs  of  the  enemies  of  France,  however 
friendly  the  motive  for  it  in  regard  to  France  might  be,  was 
more  likely  to  increase  than  diminish  their  distrust,  and  by  means 
thereof  injure  our  own  affairs;  and  because  I  did  not  like  to 
repeat  overtures  of  friendly  offices  when  it  was  possible  the  mo- 
tive for  so  doing  might  be  misinterpreted.  The  demand,  how- 
ever, being  reiterated,  and  passing  by  trumpet  through  the  Span- 
ish and  French  armies,  I  could  not  well  avoid  presenting  it  to 
the  view  of  the  French  government.  I  resolved,  however,  in  so 
doing,  to  express  myself  in  such  terms  as  to  show  my  independ- 
ence, equally  of  Spain  and  France ;   upon  which  principle  my 
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note  to  the  committee  of  public  safety  of  the  13th  of  November, 
1794,  inclosing  copies  of  Mr.  Gardoqui's  letters  to  me,  was  drawn ; 
for  by  the  manner  in  which  I  delivered  my  sentiments  of  Mr. 
Gardoqui's  views  in  writing  those  letters  to  me,  it  must  have  been 
obvious,  that  there  was  no  political  concert  between  him  and  me ; 
and  by  the  manner  in  which  I  addressed  the  committee  upon  that 
occasion,  it  must  have  been  equally  so,  that  although  I  wished 
success  to  the  French  Republic,  yet  I  had  too  high  a  respect  for 
the  United  States,  and  knew  too  well  what  was  due  to  myself, 
to  weary  that  body  with  professions  or  overtures  of  friendly 
offices  which  were  not  solicited.  This  incident,  I  am  satisfied, 
produced  a  good  effect  in  our  favor,  by  drawing  towards  me  the 
confidence  of  the  French  government,  and,  of  course,  to  the 
communications  which  I  made  it  on  the  part  of  our  own. 

Just  after  this  I  was  asked  by  the  diplomatic  members  of  the 
committee  of  public  safety  whether  I  thought  they  could  obtain 
by  loan  of  the  United  States,  or  within  the  United  States,  some 
money  to  aid  the  French  government  in  its  operations.  I  under- 
stood about  four  or  five  millions  of  dollars  were  wanted,  to  be 
laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  provisions  and  other  supplies  in  the 
United  States.  The  inquiry  was  rather  an  embarrassing  one,  for 
many  reasons.  Upon  a  full  view,  however,  of  all  circumstances, 
I  thought  it  best  to  refer  the  committee  for  an  answer  to  the  Ad- 
ministration;  availing  myself  of  the  occasion  it  furnished,  to 
unfold  more  fully  the  then  subsisting  relations  of  the  United 
States  wtih  Britain  and  Spain,  respectively,  with  a  view  not 
only  to  dissipate  all  remaining  doubt  on  those  points,  but  to 
engage  France  to  assist  us  in  our  claims  upon  those  powers  in 
case  it  should  eventually  be  necessary  so  to  do.  Shortly  after 
this  I  was  informed  by  the  diplomatic  members  of  the  committee 
of  public  safety  that  their  minister,  then  about  to  depart  for  the 
United  States,  would  be  instructed  to  propose  to  our  government 
an  arrangement,  whereby  France  should  engage  to  secure  the 
attainment  of  all  our  claims  upon  those  powers,  when  she  made, 
her  own  treaties  with  them,  as  likewise  to  protect  our  commerce 
against  t!ie  Algerines. 

By  these  several  communications  and  explanations,  on  my 
part,  which  were  much  aided  by  the  movements  of  General 
Wayne  on.  the  frontiers,  showing  that  if  we  were  not  in  a  state 
of  actual  war  with  Great  Britain,  so  neither  were  we  in  that  of 
actual  peace ;    as  likewise,   by  some  changes  in  the   committee 
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itself,  it  was  soon  to  be  seen  that  the  doubts  which  that  body  had 
heretofore  entertained  of  the  sincerity  of  our  professions  and  rec- 
titude of  our  views  began  to  wear  away ;  for,  from  this  period, 
may  be  dated  a  change  in  its  policy  towards  the  United  States; 
a  change  which  soon  became  so  visible  afterwards. 

About  this  time,  it  is  important  to  be  remarked  that  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  of  the  25th  Septem- 
ber, 1794,  which  assured  me  that,  in  his  judgment,  our  negotiation 
with  England  was  likely  to  fail  in  all  its  objects,  and  that  that 
with  Spain  was  at  a  stand,  the  courts  of  Madrid  and  London 
being  cordial  in  their  hatred  of  the  United  States,  and  a  deter- 
mination to  harass  them  through  the  Indians.  By  this  letter,  too, 
I  was  advised  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  French  Minister,  Mr. 
Fauchet,  through  his  secretary,  Mr.  Le  Blanc,  to  inspire  the 
French  government  with  a  belief  that  certain  members  in  our 
own  had  a  British  tendency;  and  admonished  of  the  means  I  had 
to  confront  that  idea,  since  I  knew  how  Mr.  Jay  was  restricted;  an 
object  to  which  my  attention  was  now  particularly  called,  since, 
under  existing  circumstances,  it  was  deemed  indispensable  for  us 
to  stand  well  with  the  French  Republic.  Thus  advised  I  not  only 
felt  myself  fortified  in  the  measures  I  had  already  taken  to  cul- 
tivate a  good  understanding  with  the  French  government,  as 
above  stated ;  but  stimulated  to  pursue  the  same  object  by  like 
means,  with  new  zeal. 

By  this  time  I  had  become  personally  acquainted  with  many 
of  the  members  of  the  committee,  the  reserve  heretofore  shown 
me  being,  in  a  great  measure,  thrown  off;  nor  did  I  ever  fail  to 
avail  myself  of  the  opportunities  thereby  furnished,  to  urge  as  a 
man,  what  I  had  so  often  before  pressed  as  a  public  minister ;  nor 
can  it  be  doubted  that  the  effect  thereby  produced,  in  regard  to 
the  objects  in  view,  was  a  salutary  one. 

On  the  18th  of  November,  1794,  the  committees  of  public 
safety,  commerce,  and  supplies,  united,  passed  an  arrets,  by  which 
the  commissary  of  marine  was  ordered  to  adjust  the  amount  due 
to  our  citizens  on  account  of  the  Bordeaux  embargo;  as  likewise 
for  supplies  rendered  to  the  government  of  St.  Domingo.  By  it, 
too,  the  embarrassments  which  impeded  our  direct  commerce  with 
France,  as  also  those  which  impeded  it  with  other  countries,  by 
the  arbitrary  rule  of  contraband,  in  respect  to  provisions  destined 
for  those  countries,  were  done  away.  Free  passage,  in  our  ves- 
sels, was  likewise  allowed  to  the  subjects  of  the  powers  at  war 
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with  France,  other  than  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  actual  serv- 
ice of  such  powers.  In  short,  aU  the  objects  to  which  my  note 
of  the  3d  of  September  extended  were  yielded ;  except  that  of 
allowing  our  vessels  to  protect  enemies'  goods,  which  point  was 
declared  to  be  withheld,  until  such  powers  should  agree  that  the 
merchandise  of  French  citizens,  in  neutral  vessels,  should  like- 
wise be  free. 

Thus  the  business  of  reform  in  our  aifairs  with  the  French 
Eepublic  was  happily  commenced.  By  the  above  arreti  an  im- 
portant change  was  actually  produced  in  the  general  temper  and 
conduct  towards  us;  for  by  it  many  practices,  very  injurious  to 
us,  and  heretofore  legal  and  even  commendable,  were  now  pro- 
hibited and  made  criminal.  And  much  likewise  was  done  by  the 
mitigation  which  this  change  in  the  public  councils,  now  become 
general  in  our  favor,  produced  in  the  execution  of  that  which 
was  yet  tolerated;  for  after  this  I  do  not  recollect  an  instance, 
especially  in  France,  where  a  vessel  of  ours  was  brought  in  upon 
the  suspicion  of  having  enemies'  goods  on  board. 

But  the  business  of  reform  did  not  end  here ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  only  commenced;  for  not  long  after  this  it  was  proposed 
by  the  above  named  committees,  united  with  that  of  legislation, 
in  a  report  to  the  Convention,  as  the  part  of  a  general  system,  to 
put  in  execution  likewise  that  article  of  our  treaty  which  stipu- 
lates that  free  ships  shall  make  free  goods,  which  proposition  was 
adopted  on  the  3d  of  January,  1795,  and  announced  to  me  by 
the  committee  of  public  safety  immediately  afterwards.  Thus 
the  ancient  harmony  between  the  two  countries  was  completely 
restored  by  a  repeal  of  the  several  decrees  and  arrets  which  had 
disturbed  it. 

It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  attention,  that  as,  upon  a  former 
occasion,  the  United  States  followed  the  fortune  of  the  other 
neutral  powers,  such  as  Denmark,  Sweden,  etc.,  when  the  de- 
crees restrictive  of  their  commerce  passed,  so  upon  the  present 
one  those  powers  followed  the  fortune  of  the  United  States,  by 
participating  with  them  in  the  benefit  of  the  repeal  of  those  de- 
crees. In  the  former  stage,  the  United  States  had  not  sufficient 
weight  to  separate  themselves  from  the  condition  of  those  powers, 
which  were  royal  powers,  and  unfriendly  to  the  French  revolu- 
tion ;  in  the  latter  they  had  acquired  sufficient  weight  to  recover 
the  ground  they  had  lost,  and  even  to  impart  the  advantages  of 
it  to  those  powers  also ;  for  having  been  heretofore  connected,  it 
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was  now  difficult  for  the  French  governroent  to  distinguish,  in 
that  respect,  between  those  states  and  those  other  powers. 

Our  affairs  with  France  were  now  in  a  prosperous  state.  By 
the  repeal  of  the  decrees  under  which  our  trade  was  harassed 
there  was  an  end  put  to  complaints  from  that  cause ;  and,  as 
orders  were  issued  for  the  adjustment  of  the  accounts  of  such  of 
our  citizens  as  had  claims  upon  the  French  Republic,  with  a 
view  to  their  payment,  the  prospect  of  retribution  for  past  losses 
was  likewise  a  good  one.  Soon,  too,  our  commerce  flourished  be- 
yond what  was  ever  known  before ;  for,  by  virtue  of  our  treaty 
of  1778,  whose  stipulations  were  now  respected  in  every  article, 
we  were  becoming,  and  actually  became,  not  only  the  carriers 
of  our  own  bulky  and  valuable  materials  to  England  and  her 
allies  (with  the  exception,  in  their  case,  of  the  strict  contraband 
of  war  only)  and,  of  course,  to  every  port  of  the  sea,  which  gave 
us  a  friendly  welcome ;  but  were  likewise,  on  account  of  the  pro- 
tection which  our  vessels  gave  to  the  property  of  the  enemies 
of  France,  becoming  also  the  carriers  of  England  and  her  allies 
in  the  war.  Such,  too,  was  the  friendly  bias  of  the  people  of 
France  towards  us,  that  notwithstanding  our  vessels  gave  no  pro- 
tection to  French  property  against  English  cruisers,  nor  in  certain 
cases  to  the  productions  of  the  French  islands  become  American 
property,  yet  we  were  become  likewise  the  principal  carriers 
of  France.  Even  the  privilege  of  American  citizenship  was  an 
object  of  great  value  to  the  owner  (I  mean  in  a  mercantile 
view)  for  an  American  citizen  could  neutralize  vessels,  funds, 
etc.,  and  thus  profit,  in  many  ways,  by  the  condition  of  his 
country.  Nor  did  France  invite  us  to  the  war,  or  manifest  a 
wish  that  we  should  engage  in  it;  whilst  she  was  disposed  to 
assist  us  in  securing  our  claims  upon  those  powers,  against  whom 
we  complained  of  injuries.  In  short,  such  was  our  situation  with 
the  French  Republic,  and  with  other  powers,  so  far  as  depended 
on  the  French  Republic,  that  there  was  but  one  point  upon 
which  we  had  cause  to  feel  or  express  any  solicitude,  which  was 
that  it  might  not  vary. 

But  unhappily  this  state  of  things,  so  correspondent  with 
our  ancient  relations  with  that  country,  so  congenial  with  the 
public  sentiment,  and  necessary  to  the  public  welfare,  was  not 
doomed  to  be  a  permanent  one ;  for  even  whilst  the  proposition, 
last  above  mentioned,  was  depending  before  the  Convention,  ac- 
counts were  received  from  England,  that  Mr.  Jay  had  concluded 
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a  treaty  with  that  power  of  very  different  import  from  what  I 
had  been  taught  by  my  instructions  to  expect,  and  had  likewise 
taught  the  French  government  to  expect  would  result  from  his 
mission.  Hitherto  I  had  understood,  and  had  so  stated,  that  his 
powers  were  limited  to  the  a'djustment  of  the  particular  points  in 
controversy  between  the  two  countries;  but  by  these  accounts  it 
appeared  that  a  treaty  was  formed,  upon  very  different  princi- 
ciples,  whereby  our  connection  with  France  was  essentially  weak- 
ened by  a  new  and  very  close  one  with  England.  Here,  then, 
began  a  new  era  in  our  affairs,  which  will  be,  perhaps,  forever 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  our  country,  the  incidents  attending 
which  I  will  proceed  to  relate. 

It  will  readily  occur  to  every  dispassionate  mind,  that  this  re- 
port, though  merely  a  report,  must  have  subjected  me  to  some  em- 
barrassment, which  would  continue  till  I  was  enabled  completely  to 
disprove  it.  But  I  will  not  dwell  on  this  circumstance.  I  will  pro- 
ceed to  narrate  facts  which  show  how  we  left  the  ground  we  had 
gained  as  above,  and  ultimately  reached  the  point  where  we  now  ai-e. 

As  soon  as  this  report  reached  Paris  it  was  obvious  that  it 
produced  in  the  committee  a  very  disagreeable  sensation  in  re- 
gard to  us ;  for  immediately  afterwards  I  was  applied  to  b}^  that 
body  in  a  letter,  which  stated  what  they  had  heard  of  the  con- 
tents of  that  treaty,  and  asking  in  what  light  they  were  to  con- 
sider it.  It  happened  that  I  had  received  on  the  same  day  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Jay,  of  the  25th  of  November,  informing  me 
that  he  had  concluded  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month  a  treaty 
with  Great  Britain,  which  contained  a  declaration  "that  it 
should  not  be  construed,  or  operate,  contrary  to  our  existing 
treaties;"  but,  "as  it  was  not  ratiiied,  it  would  be  improper  to 
publish  it."  I  therefore  made  his  letter  the  basis  of  my  reply  to 
the  committee,  inserting  verbatim  so  much  of  it  as  applied ;  add- 
ing, that  although  I  was  ignorant  of  the  particular  stipulations  of 
the  treaty  (which,  however,  for  the  removal  of  all  possible 
anxiety  on  that  subject,  I  would  communicate  as  soon  as  I  knew 
them)  yet  I  took  it  for  granted,  the  report  was  altogether  with- 
out foundation.  My  answer  was  so  far  satisfactory  to  the  com- 
mittee as  to  prevent,  at  the  time,  any  change  in  the  policy 
recently  adopted  towards  us ;  for  the  decree,  which  proposed  to  put 
into  full  execution  our  treaty  of  commerce  with  France,  then  de- 
pending, as  already  observed,  before  the  convention,  was  passed 
without  opposition. 
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In  promising  to  communicate  to  the  committee  the  contents 
of  this  treaty  as  soon  as  I  knew  them,  I  did  so  in  the  expectation 
of  fulfilling  my  promise,  when  I  received  a  copy  of  the  treaty 
from  the  Department  of  State,  and  not  before ;  for  I  expected  no 
further  information  upon  that  subject  from  Mr.  Jay.  I  concluded, 
as  he  had  already  communicated  to  me  a  part  of  the  treaty,  and 
withheld  the  residue,  that  he  had  done  so  upon  mature  delibera- 
tion, and  meant  to  communicate  to  me  no  more  of  it ;  and  in  this 
opinion  I  was  the  more  confirmed,  from  that  passage  in  his  letter 
which  stated  that,  as  the  treaty  was  not  ratified,  it  would  be  im- 
proper to  publish  it;  since  I  could  not  understand  that  passage, 
otherwise  than  as  an  intimation,  he  should  withhold  from  me  the 
other  parts  of  the  treaty.  And  in  making  that  promise  to  the 
committee,  I  did  it  with  a  view  to  preserve  the  same  spirit  of 
candor  in  my  communications  with  that  body,  now  that  the  treaty 
was  concluded,  that  I  had  done  whilst  the  negotiation  was  depending, 
a  departure  from  which  would  doubtless  have  been  immediately 
noticed.  To  the  Department  of  State  therefore,  alone,  I  now 
looked  for  such  information  respecting  that  transaction  as  the 
public  interest  required  I  should  possess;  always  presuming  it 
would  place  the  result  upon  a  footing  correspondent  with  its  pre- 
vious communications  to  me,  and  mine  to  the  French  govern- 
ment, with  which  they  were  sufficiently  acquainted. 

On  the  16th  of  January,  1795,  I  received  another  letter  from 
Mr.  Jay  of  the  28th  of  November  preceding,  informing  me  that 
he  proposed  soon  to  communicate  to  me,  in  "cypher,  the  principal 
heads  of  the  treaty  confidentially.  This  information  surprised  and 
embarrassed  me.  It  surprised  me,  because  it  promised  a  result 
different  from  what  I  had  expected  from  his  preceding  letters; 
and  it  embarrassed  me  because,  although  it  was  for  many  reasons 
an  object  of  great  importance  with  me  to  possess  the  treaty,  in 
case  it  were  of  the  kind  I  had  understood  it  would  be,  yet  I  was 
now  very  averse  to  receive  it,  in  case  it  were  otherwise,  on  account 
of  the  promise  I  had  already  made  to  the  committee,  to  commu- 
nicate to  it  the  contents,  as  soon  as  I  knew  them,  as  above  stated. 
Thus  circumstanced,  I  resolved  to  write  to  Mr.  Jay,  by  a  confi- 
dential person,  and  inform  him  of  my  engagement  with  the  com- 
mittee, requesting  a  copy  of  the  treaty,  to  enable  me  to  comply 
with  it;  urging  as  a  motive  for  his  sending  one  and  truly,  the 
good  eflfect  it  would  produce  upon  our  affairs  there;  in  the  ex- 
pectation  of  obtaining  one,  only  in    case   the  treaty  was  of  a 
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articular  import,  in  which  case  I  could  see  no  motive  why  he 
lould  refuse  that  mark  of  confidence  to  the  committee;  and  of 
reventing  its  being  sent,  in  case  it  was  otherwise,  or  in  case  Mr. 
ay  did  not  wish  its  contents  to  be  known  to  the  French  gov- 
rnment;  for  in  either  of  those  cases,  and  especially  if  clogged 
ith  any  condition  whatever,  I  did  not  wish  to  possess  it.  I  com- 
litted  this  letter  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Purviance,  a  very  respectable 
id  deserving  citizen  of  Baltimore,  who  departed  with  it  a  few 
lys  after  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Jay's  letter  above  mentioned,  and 
sturned  with  his  answer,  bearing  date  on  the  5th  of  February, 
)me  time  early  in  March  following.  In  his  reply  he  refused  to 
ind  me  a  copy  of  the  treaty  as  I  had  requested;  urging  as  a 
lOtive  for  his  refusal,  that  we  were  an  independent  nation,  etc. , 
id  a  right  to  form  treaties,  etc.,  with  other  sound  maxims  which 
ere  never  questioned. 

Here  again  I  concluded  and  hoped  that  the  business  between 
[r.  Jay  and  myself  was  at  an  end,  and  of  course,  that  I  should 
3ar  nothing  further  from  him  upon  the  subject  of  his  treaty, 
ut  here  again  I  was  disappointed ;  for  some  time  in  March  I 
iceived  another  letter  from  him  of  the  19th  of  February,  by 
olonel  Trumbull;  in  which  he  informed  me-,  he  had  authorized 
tat  gentleman  to  communicate  to  me  the  contents  of  that  treaty, 
;  perfect  eonfidenee,  to  be  imparted  to  no  other  person.  This  last 
tter  was  still  more  extraordinary  than  any  which  had  preceded 
:  for  as  he  had  refused  to  send  me  a  copy  of  the  treaty,  ac- 
»rding  to  my  request,  by  Mr.  Purviance,  and  omitted,  not  to  say 
ifused  (though  indeed  I  understood  his  omission  in  the  light  of  a 
ifusal)  otherwise  to  inform  me  of  its  contents,  by  that  very  safe 
jportunity,  I  did  not  see  how  the  correspondence  could  be  con- 
Qued  on  that  subject,  on  his  part.  Nor  was  my  surprise  other- 
ise  than  greatly  increased,  after  having  informed  him  that  the 
ily  acceptable  mode  by  which  the  contents  of  the  treaty  could 
3  conveyed  was  by  the  transmission  of  a  copy  of  the  instrument 
self,  at  the  proposition  which  he  now  made,  to  communicate 
lem  to  me  verbally,  upon  a  presumption  that  it  would  be  more 
■tisfaetory  to  me,  to  receive  them  thus,  than  by  written  extracts 
•om  the  treaty,  and  upon  condition  that  I  would  communicate 
lem  to  no  other  person  whatever.  This  proposition  being  altogether 
ladmissible,  was  of  course  rejected. 

Soon  after  this.  Colonel  Trumbull  made  a  communication, 
pon  the  subject  of  this  treaty,  to  Mr.  Hichborn,  of  Boston,  with 
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design  that  he  should  communicate  the  same  to  me  uncondition- 
ally ;  and  of  course,  in  the  expectation  that  I  would  communicate 
it  to  the  French  government.  In  consequence  I  received  this 
communication  in  vfriting  from  Mr.  Hichborn,  with  the  attention 
which  was  due  to  those  two  gentlemen,  whom  I  personally  re- 
spected ;  and  made  of  it,  afterwards,  all  the  use  which  a  paper  so 
informal  would  admit  of:  And  thus  was  executed  Mr.  Jay's 
promise  to  communicate  to  me  the  contents  of  his  treaty  with  the 
English  government;  upon  which  topic  I  will  now  make  a  few 
observations  only,  and  then  dismiss  it. 

My  promise  to  communicate  to  the  committee  the  contents  of 
Mr.  Jay's  treaty,  as  soon  as  I  knew  them,  sufficiently  explains  the 
motive  of  that  intimation  to  him ;  but  why  demand  a  copy  of  the 
instrument  for  that  purpose?  Why  not  make  my  representations 
to  that  body,  upon  the  faith  of  Mr.  Jay^s  to  me,  without  further 
proof?  Ought  this  to  be  expected  under  like  circumstances  by 
any  one?  Or,  ought  any  person  who  refuses  to  repose  confidence 
in  another,  as  was  the  case  in  the  present  instance,  by  withhold- 
ing the  document  in  question,  to  expect  that  that  other  would  con- 
fide in  him?  Is  not  the  very  circumstance  of  withholding  a  doc- 
ument, whilst  the  party  possessing  it  labors  to  impress  you  with  a 
belief  that  such  are  its  contents,  calculated  to  create  at  least  a  sus- 
picion that  the  fact  is  otherwise;  and  that  the  solicitude  shown 
proceeds  from  a  desire  to  deceive?  And  if  such  would  be  the 
efiect  of  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  a  man  indifierent  or  un- 
known to  you,  what  ought  to  be  expected  from  it  when  practiced 
by  one  in  whose  political  morality  you  had  no  confidence,  and  of 
whose  obnoxious  political  principles  and  views  you  were  already 
forewarned,  by  a  long  acquaintance  with  them?  These  consider- 
ations wHl,  I  presume,  likewise  sufficiently  explain  why  I  would 
make  no  representation  to  the  French  government  of  the  con- 
tents of  that  treaty,  for  which  I  became  personally  responsible, 
upon  the  mere  authority  of  Mr.  Jay,  or  otherwise  than  upon  a 
copy  of  the  instrument  itself. 

But  I  had  another  reason  of  great  weight  in  my  mind  for  re- 
quiring a  copy  of  the  treaty  from  Mr.  Jay,  or  preventing  further 
communication  with  him  on  that  subject,  in  case  he  would  not 
send  one.  My  object,  as  already  stated,  was  by  fair  and  honest 
means  to  remove  the  suspicions  which  the  French  government 
entertained  upon  that  subject;  and  with  a  view  to  promote  the 
interest  of  my  country.     If,  then,  Mr.  Jay  enabled  me  to  accom- 
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ish  the  object,  by  a  copy  of  the  treaty,  he  seconded  my  views, 
ut  if  he  did  not,  every  communication  from  him,  short  of  that, 
ily  tended  to  weaken  the  ground  upon  which  I  stood;  whilst  it 
irsonally  embarrassed  me.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  by  my 
structions  I  stood  upon  strong  ground ;  since  by  their  authority 
could  declare  what  I  believed  the  treaty  was,  as  I  had  before 
)ne  what  I  believed  it  would  be.  But  this  I  could  not  do  in 
e  case  of  a  difference  of  the  treaty  from  my  instructions,  unless 
remained  absolutely  ignorant  of  its  contents :  Nor  would  the 
rench  government  believe  me  in  case  I  did,  unless  the  declara- 
)n  was  supported  by  circumstances  the  most  satisfactory,  of 
hich  would  be  a  belief,  that  there  was  no  confidential  under- 
anding  between  Mr.  Jay  and  myself;  for  knowing,  as  was  to 
!  presumed,  the  footing  upon  which  we  stood  before  we  left 
merica,  as  well  as  the  Administration  knew  it,  or  even  we  our- 
Ives,  and  suspecting  (as  the  committee  always  did)  the  object 

his  mission  to  England,  which  suspicion  was  now  revived, 
irhaps  much  increased,  it  would  not  fail  to  construe  such  inti- 
acy  into  a  proof  of  my  apostasy,  and  his  and  my  mission,  on 
e  part  of  the  Administration,  into  an  act  of  political  intrigue, 
rected  against  the  cause  of  liberty,  of  which  France  was  to  be 
ike  the  dupe  and  the  victim ;  an  imputation  I  not  only  did  not 
erit,  but  to  which  I  was  resolved  to  give  no  countenance  or 
notion  whatever,  by  any  part  of  my  conduct.  This  considera- 
m,  therefore,  likewise  fortified  me  in  the  resolution  I  had  al- 
ady  taken,  to  request  a  copy  of  the  treaty  as  the  only  document 
at  could  be  useful  to  me,  and  neither  to  accept  from  him  that 
any  other,  otherwise  than  unconditionally. 

Such  was  my  conduct  upon  the  above  occasion,  and  such  the 
otives  of  it.  Such  was,  likewise,  Mr.  Jay's  conduct  upon  that 
;casion,  on  whose  motives  I  shall  forbear  to  comment.  What 
ey  were  throughout,  it  is  submitted  to  others  to  determine, 
3on  a  view  of  the  facts  and  circumstances  presented ;  which 
m  not  otherwise  than  furnish  to  the  impartial  a  satisfactory 
lide.  Henceforward,  therefore,  I  looked  to  the  Department  of 
;ate,  for  all  further  information  respecting  the  contents  of  that 
eaty,  and  in  the  interim,  upon  the  faith  of  my  instructions  and 
e  clause  sent  me  by  Mr.  Jay,  continued  to  assure  the  commit- 
e,  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  contained  nothing  which  ought  to 
ve  them  just  cause  of  uneasiness;  but  if  it  did,  that  it  would 
)  disapproved  in  America.     Which  assurance  was,  most  cer- 
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tainly,  not  without  effect ;  since,  by  means  thereof,  the  committee 
was  preserved,  if  not  in  a  state  of  perfect  confidence,  yet  in  one 
of  perfect  tranquillity. 

Heretofore,  the  few  letters  I  had  received  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  were  written  before  he  was  apprized  of  my  arrival  in 
France ;  and,  of  course,  referred  to  a  state  of  things  which  pre- 
ceded that  event.  But  about  this  period,  being  the  beginning  of 
February,  1795,  I  received  a  letter  from  him  of  the  2d  of  De- 
cember, 1794,  which  was  written  after  he  knew  of  my  arrival, 
and  upon  the  receipt  of  my  third  letter  (of  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber, of  the  same  year)  the  two  preceding  letters  having  not  yet 
reached  him.  In  this  he  notices  my  address  to  the  Convention ; 
as  also  my  letter  to  the  committee  of  public  safety,  of  the  3d 
of  September  following;  both  of  which  acts  he  censures  in  the 
most  unreserved  and  harsh  manner.  In  the  first  he  charges  me 
with  having  expressed  a  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  French 
Republic,  in  a  style  too  warm  and  affectionate ;  much  more  so 
than  my  instructions  warranted ;  which,  too,  he  deemed  the  more 
reprehensible,  from  the  consideration  that  it  was  presented  to  the 
Convention  in  pvhlie  and  before  the  world,  and  not  to  a  committee  in 
a  private  chamber;  since  thereby,  he  adds,  we  were  likely  to  give 
offense  to  other  countries,  particularly  England,  loith  whom  we  were 
in  treaty ;  and  since,  also,  the  dictates  of  sincerity  do  not  require  that 
we  should  publish  to  the  world  all  our  feelings  in  favor  of  France.  For 
the  future  he  instructs  me,  to  cultivate  the  French  Republic  with 
zeal,  but  without  any  unnecessary  ^clat,  and  by  my  letter  to  the 
committee,  demanding  an  indemnity  for  spoliations,  and  a  repeal 
of  the  decrees  suspending  the  execution  of  certain  articles  of  our 
treaty  of  commerce  with  France,  he  objects  that  I  had  yielded  an 
interest  it  was  my  duty  to  secure.  To  support  this  charge,  he 
selects  out  the  last  clause  in  that  letter,  and  without  entering  into 
the  spirit  of  the  paper,  or  its  probable  effect  upon  the  committee, 
reasons  upon  it  as  if  it  stood  alone,  and  contained  an  absolute 
and  formal  surrender  of  the  right  in  question;  for  which  act 
of  indiscretion,  or  rather  misconduct,  he  intimates,  in  pretty 
strong  terms,  that  the  Administration  think  a  mere  reprimand 
inadequate. 

To  this  letter  I  replied  immediately,  in  one  of  the  12th  of 
February,  in  which  I  answered  explicitly  his  several  charges,  and, 
I  presume,  proved  they  were  unfounded  in  every  instance.  Upon 
this  occasion  I  thought  proper  in  reply  to  his  first  charge  to  lay 
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open  more  fully  than  I  had  before  done,  some  truths  at  which, 
indeed,  I  had  before  only  glanced ;  particularly  the  light  in  which 
our  Administration  was  viewed  by  the  committee  upon  my 
arrival ;  a  circumstance  which  had  subjected  me  to  so  many  and 
painful  embarrassments  at  that  period,  and  for  some  considerable 
time  afterwards,  and  so  much  to  the  injury  of  our  affairs ;  details 
I  would  never  have  given,  had  I  not  thus  been  called  on  to  do  it 
in  my  own  defense ;  for,  in  truth,  as  I  thought  after  those  em- 
barrassments were  surmounted,  that  complete  harmony  was  per- 
petually re-established  between  the  two  countries,  it  was  my 
wish  as  well  from  public  considerations,  as  from  motives  of  per- 
sonal delicacy  towards  the  parties  interested,  to  bury  them  in 
oblivion.  And,  in  reply  to  his  second  charge,  I  answered  by 
informing  him,  that  some  time  before  the  receipt  of  his  letter  I 
had  transmitted  him  a  copy  of  a  decree  which  carried  into  full 
execution  the  violated  articles  of  our  treaty  of  commerce  with 
France,  whereby  the  very  object  was  obtained  (as,  in  my  judg- 
ment, it  had  been  much  forwarded  by  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
pressed)  the  abandonment  whereof  he  had  laid  to  my  charge. 

I  likewise  thought  proper,  upon  this  occasion,  to  explain  fully 
the  light  in  which  I  had  understood  my  mission,  as  stated  in  my 
instructions ;  with  the  relation  it  bore  to  that  of  Mr.  Jay  ;  all 
doubts  respecting  which,  in  the  French  government,  I  was  in- 
structed to  remove,  by  making  explanations  the  most  explicit, 
and  upon  those  points  upon  which  such  doubts  were  most  likely 
to  arise.  In  discussing  this  subject,  and  stating  how  I  had  acted, 
I  plainly  told  our  Administration  within  what  limits  I  expected 
the  result  of  that  mission  would  be  found ;  intimating  that  I  had 
a  character  not  to  be  sacrificed.  To  this  view  I  was  led  by  the 
general  tone  of  the  Secretary's  letter;  which  created  a  doubt, 
whether  the  ground  upon  which  I  was  placed  by  the  Adminis- 
tration was  a  solid  one ;  for  I  could  not  conceive,  if  Mr.  Jay's 
mission  was  limited  to  the  objects  specified  in  my  instructions, 
and  was  otherwise  of  the  character  I  was  taught  to  believe  it  was, 
why  such  sensibility,  or  rather  such  dissatisfaction,  should  be 
shown  on  account  of  my  presenting  to  the  Convention,  publicly, 
those  documents  which  tended  to  prove  how  strong  the  feelings 
of  the  Administration  were  in  favor  of  the  French  nation.  To  ex- 
press sentiments  in  private,  which  it  was  wished  should  not 
become  public,  appeared  to  me  a  strange  doctrine  to  be  avowed 
by  the  Administration   of  a   free  people;    especially  as  it  was 
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known  that  the  sentiments,  thus  expressed,  were  in  harmony  with 
those  of  the  people,  and  with  those  publicly  and  formally  expressed 
by  the  representatives  of  the  people.  Nor  could  I  reconcile  such 
a  solicitude  for  privacy  to  any  idea  of  consistent  or  rational  policy, 
in  regard  to  the  object  of  the  mission  to  England;  for,  if  the 
object  of  that  mission  was  to  press  that  government  into  a  com- 
pliance with  our  just  demands,  as  I  understood  it  to  be,  I  could 
not  conceive  how  that  pressure  could  be  weakened  by  a  knowl- 
edge that  we  were  upon  a  good  footing  with  the  French  Ee- 
public.  On  the  contrary,  I  did  suppose  that  a  knowledge  of  that 
fact  would  produce  the  opposite  effect,  by  giving  us  a  more 
advantageous  attitude  in  the  negotiation.  These  considerations, 
therefore,  suggested  a  train  of  reflection  which  gave  me  much 
disquietude,  from  a  fear  that  the  Administration  had  dealt 
uncandidly  with  me  from  the  commencement. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  I  dispatched  this  letter,  when  I  re- 
ceived another  from  the  Administration  of  the  5th  December, 
1794  (three  days  later  only  than  the  former  one),  but  of  a  very 
different  import  from  the  former  one.  In  this  last  letter  my  two 
first  of  the  11th  and  25th  of  August,  1794,  were  acknowledged 
and  approved,  and  a  kind  of  apology  made  for  the  harsh  lan- 
guage used  in  the  preceding  one.  In  this  also  was  renewed  in 
general,  but  very  strong  terms,  the  injunction  formerly  laid  on 
me,  "to  cultivate  with  the  utmost  zeal  the  friendship  of  the 
French  Republic,  taking  care  to  remove  every  suspicion  of  our 
preferring  a  connection  with  Great  Britain  or  weakening  our 
old  attachment  to  France."  To  this  letter  I  likewise  gave  an 
immediate  answer,  in  which  I  assured  the  Secretary  that  it  had 
removed  the  disquietude  his  former  one  had  occasioned,  and  that 
thus  instructed  I  should  continue  to  use  my  utmost  efforts  to 
forward  the  objects  of  my  mission,  as  I  had  done  before. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  before  the  accounts  of  Mr.  Jay's 
treaty  arrived  I  had  availed  myself  of  some  incidents  that  oc- 
curred to  explain  to  the  committee  the  actual  situation  of  the 
United  States  in  regard  to  Britain  and  Spain ;  with  a  view,  among 
other  objects,  to  obtain  the  aid  of  France  in  our  depending  negotia- 
tions with  each,  in  case  it  were  deemed  necessary  by  our  Executive ; 
and  that  the  French  government  proposed  instructing  its  min- 
ister, then  about  to  depart  for  America,  to  make  some  proposition 
to  our  Administration  upon  that  subject.  Bht  as  soon  as  those 
accounts  were  received  that  project  was,  of  course,  abandoned  ; 
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for  it  was  entertained  only  at  a  time  when  it  was  supposed  the 
mission  to  England  would  fail.  Still,  however,  I  wished  most 
earnestly  to  embark  the  committee  in  support  of  our  claims  upon 
Spain,  since  tAe^/  formed  a  distinct  interest  as  yet  unprovided  for, 
and  now  much  exposed  to  danger  by  the  appearance  of  an  ap- 
proaching peace  between  France  and  Spain;  for  I  thought  it 
probable,  if  they  were  not  then  adjusted,  much  time  might  elapse 
before  they  would  be.  Nor  did  I  doubt  it  would  be  easy  to 
accomplish  the  object,  especially  if  I  could  satisfy  the  committee, 
beyond  all  controversy,  that  the  interest  of  France  was  not  injured 
by  our  treaty  with  England,  without  which,  indeed,  I  felt  a  reluc- 
tance to  ask  that  aid ;  and,  in  order  to  enable  me  to  do  which,  by 
an  act  of  confidence  and  candor  (in  case  I  found  it  necessary)  and 
not  to  satisfy  any  unwarrantable  demands  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment, for  none  such  were  made,  was  a  strong  motive  why  I 
had  requested  of  Mr.  Jay  a  copy  of  his  treaty  as  above  related. 

Upon  due  consideration,  therefore,  of  these  circumstances  (al- 
though Mr.  Purviance,  to  whom  I  intrusted  my  letter  for  Mr. 
Jay  had  not  yet  returned)  I  addressed  the  committee  upon  that 
subject  in  a  letter  of  the  25th  of  January,  1795,  in  which  I 
explained,  more  fully  than  I  had  before  done,  the  natureof  our 
claims  upon  Spain ;  and  likewise  endeavored  to  prove  that,  inde- 
pendent of  the  motive  of  rendering  an  useful  and  acceptable 
service  to  the  United  States,  which  I  presumed  was  a  strong  one, 
since  it  would  always  draw  after  it  its  own  reward  from  a  just 
and  a  generous  people,  there  were  other  considerations  of  interest, 
growing  out  of  the  relation  which  the  territory  to  be  benefited 
by  the  security  of  those  rights  had  with  the  French  islands, 
which,  in  themselves,  were  sufficient  to  prompt  the  French  gov- 
ernment to  yield  us  that  aid.  To  this  letter  I  received  an  answer 
from  the  committee,  of  the  8th  of  February  following,  addressed 
in  very  polite  terms,  promising  to  examine  with  profound  atten- 
tion the  observations  I  had  submitted  to  it,  and  to  give  me  the 
result  without  delay. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

FRANCE  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES— MR.  MONROE'S  "VIEW." 

NOTWITHSTANDING  Mr.  Monroe's  favorable  feel- 
ings toward  France  and  the  cause  in  which  she 
was  engaged,  he  believed  himself  to  be  scrupulous 
in  the  observance  of  what  he  understood  his  in- 
structions required;  nor  did  he  think  that  he  was, 
for  a  moment,  losing  sight  of  the  interests  of  his  own 
country  in  his  anxiety  to  preserve  harmony  and  good 
fellowship  with  France.  While,  perhaps,  his  view  of 
the  relations  of  this  country  with  England  and  France 
was  by  no  means  purely  partisan,  the  friendship  of  the 
latter  in  the  Revolutionary  War  could  not  be  forgot- 
ten by  him  in  an  attempt  to  negotiate  on  equal  and 
just  terms. 

At  the  outset  he  clearly  and  strongly  set  forth  the 
subjects  of  complaint  and  the  objects  from  him  de- 
manding the  attention  of  the  so-called  French  Govern- 
ment, nor  did  he,  from  first  to  last,  show  the  remotest 
disposition  to  yield  the  rights  of  his  country  as  he 
understood  them,  to  a  nation  for  which  he  entertained, 
at  the  moment,  strong  friendly  feelings. 

But  he  thus  continues  his  "View  "  : — 

"By  these  letters," from  the  Secretary  of  State,  "it  appeared 
that  Mr.  Jay  had  concluded  a  treaty  upon  other  principles  than 
those  to  which  his  powers  were  restricted,  as  inferred  from  my 
instructions,  and,  of  course,  that  the  nature  and  object  of  his 
mission  to  England  had   been  misrepresented,    through   me,  to 
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the  French  government.  This  circumstance  subjected  me  to  a 
degree  of  embarrassment  which  may  be  easily  conceived;  nor 
was  it  lessened  by  the  intimation  of  the  Secretary,  that  he 
saw  no  reasonabb  ground  for  dissatisfaction  in  the  French  Re- 
public, especially  as  he  admitted  the  uneasiness  of  its  minister, 
and  likewise  withheld  from  me  the  contents  of  the  treaty ;  a  re- 
serve I  could  not  account  for  upon  any  consistent  principle  on 
the  part  of  the  Administration ;  nor  otherwise,  but  upon  its  be- 
lief that  the  treaty  would  be  deemed  injurious  to  France  by  the 
French  government.  The  more,  therefore,  I  reflected  upon  this 
subject  the  more  uneasiness  it  gave  me.  I  was  aware  of  the 
reproach  to  which  I  was  personally  exposed,  let  the  commercial 
part  of  the  treaty  be  what  it  might.  But  this  was  not  the  only 
consideration  which  gave  me  pain;  I  was  also  fearful  that  this 
transaction  would  bring  on  a  crisis  in  our  affairs  which  might  be 
productive,  in  many  respects,  of  much  harm.  Soon,  however, 
I  resolved  upon  the  line  of  conduct,  which,  in  the  then  juncture 
of  affairs,  it  became  me  to  pursue.  That  the  Administration  had 
injured  me,  was  a  point  upon  which  I  had  no  doubt ;  that  it  had 
likewise  compromised  its  own  credit,  and  with  it  that  of  the 
United  States,  was  also  a  truth  equally  obvious  to  my  mind.  But 
the  regard  due  to  these  considerations  was  the  point  to  be  de- 
termined. What  did  the  honor  and  interest  of  my  country  re- 
quire from  me  in  the  actual  state  of  affairs?  What  was  my 
object  in  accepting  the  mission  to  the  French  Republic,  and  how, 
under  existing  circumstances,  could  that  object  be  best  promoted  ? 
These  were  considerations  of  primary  importance  which  presented 
themselves,  and  claimed  a  more  early  and  dispassionate  decision. 
Upon  mature  reflection,  therefore,  it  appeared  that  I  had  but  one 
alternative,  which  was  to  remain  where  I  was,  and  proceed  in  the 
functions  of  my  office  notwithstanding  the  embarrassments  to 
which  I  might  be  personally  subjected,  or  to  retire,  and  in  retir- 
ing, to  do  it  tranquilly,  without  explaining  my  motives  for  it ; 
or  by  explaining  them,  denounce  the  Administration  to  the 
public.  But  by  withdrawing  tranquilly,  I  should  not  onh^  have 
admitted  the  misconduct  of  the  Administration,  which  I  did  not 
then  wish  to  admit,  but  likewise  my  own,  since  it  would  have 
exposed  me  to  the  suspicion  of  having  accepted  the  trust  to  serve 
a  particular  purpose,  and  withdrawing  after  that  was  accom- 
plished. Besides,  it  seemed  probable  that  my  retreat  at  that 
moment,  in  either  mode,  might  have  some  influence  in  inducing 
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the  French  government  to  adopt  a  system  of  policy  towards  us, 
which  it  was  equally  my  duty  and  my  wish  to  prevent.  I  resolved, 
therefore,  to  stand  firm  at  my  post,  and  let  occurrences  be  what 
they  might,  to  continue  as  I  had  done  before,  to  use  my  utmost 
endeavors  to  preserve  harmony  between  the  two  countries ;  since 
that  being  an  object  invariable  in  my  mind,  I  did  not  see  how 
I  could  abandon  it  at  a  moment  when  it  was  menaced  by  a  new 
danger,  from  whatever  cause  or  quarter  proceeding.  To  this 
resolution,  too,  I  .was  the  more  inclined,  from  the  consideration 
that  it  was  now  probable,  in  case  the  treaty  with  England  was, 
in  other  respects,  of  a  different  import  from  what  I  had  been 
taught  to  expect  it  would  be,  and  should  likewise  be  ratified, 
that  I  should  be  recalled  by  the  Administration ;  which  compul- 
sory mode  of  retreat  I  preferred  to  a  voluntary  one,  upon  the 
principle,  if  the  Administration  took  that  measure  without  showing 
a  sufficient  cause  for  it,  consistent,  too,  with  its  previous  declara- 
tions, that  it  would  not  only  furnish  to  the  world  a  new  datum, 
whereby  the  better  to  estimate  its  general  policy;  but  likewise 
leave  me  completely  at  liberty  to  explain,  in  every  particular,  the 
motives  of  my  own  conduct. 

"  Having,  then,  resolved  to  stand  at  my  piost,  or  rather  not 
desert  it  by  a  voluntary  retreat,  the  path  before  me,  though  likely 
to  be  difficult,  was  nevertheless  a  direct  one.  On  the  one  hand 
it  was  my  duty,  let  the  treaty  be  what  it  might,  to  endeavor  by 
all  suitable  means  to  reconcile  the  French  government  to  it;  and 
on  the  other  to  state  faithfully  to  our  own  such  facts  and  circum- 
stances as  occurred,  tending  to  show  the  impression  which  the 
treaty  made  on  the  French  government;  so  that  the  Administra- 
tion, being  correctly  advised,  might  act  accordingly.  Upon  this 
principle,  therefore,  I  replied  to  the  Secretary,  in  answer  to  his 
letters  above  mentioned,  that  I  regretted  the  decision  of  the  Ad- 
ministration to  keep  the  treaty  secret  for  the  term  specified ;  since, 
as  I  had  explained  to  the  French  government  the  object  of  Mr. 
Jay's  mission  whilst  its  issue  was  uncertain,  it  was  thought  strange 
the  result  should  be  now  withheld;  a  circumstance  too,  I  added, 
which,  by  keepin_g  alive  the  suspicions  that  were  at  first  imbibed 
of  its  contents,  would  not  fail  to  prove  hurtful  to  our  affairs  in 
the  interim.  I  assured  him,  however,  that  I  should  continue  to 
endeavor  to  inspire  the  French  government  with  a  confidence, 
either  that  the  treaty  contained  nothing  improper,  or  would  not 
be  ratified  in  case  it  did.     .     .     . 
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"About  the  middle  of  August,  1795,  American  gazettes  were 
received  at  Paris  containing  copies  of  the  English  treaty,  whereby 
its  contents  were  made  known  to  the  committee  of  public  safety 
without  my  aid.  From  this  period,  therefore,  all  mystery  upon 
that  subject  was  at  an  end.  The  possession  of  the  treaty  enabled 
the  French  government  to  judge  for  itself  upon  all  the  points 
which  it  involved.  Nor  was  the  effect  which  it  produced  an  equiv- 
ocal one;  for  there  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  a  description  of 
persons,  not  in  the  interest  of  the  coalesced  powers,  who  did  not 
openly  and  severely  censure  it.  True  it  is,  it  made  its  appear- 
ance at  a  time  when  it  was  likely  to  produce  the  worst  effect, 
being  when  Paris  and  many  other  parts  of  France  were,  as  above 
mentioned,  in  the  utmost  distress  for  provisions,  and  when  the 
British  were  likewise  seizing  our  provision  vessels  destined  for 
their  relief. 

"  It  will  readily  occur,  from  a  variety  of  considerations,  that 
my  situation  was  now  truly  an  embarrassing  one.  I  had,  how- 
ever, long  before  this  settled  in  my  mind  the  part  it  became  me 
to  act  during  this  crisis  of  our  affairs;  which  was  to  do  every 
thing  in  my  power,  consistent  with  propriety,  to  reconcile  the 
French  government  to  that  treaty.  I  had  therefore  now  no  new, 
decision  to  make,  but  simply  to  pursue  that  which  I  had  already 
made.  But  as  yet  it  was  not  known  that  the  treaty  was  ratified, 
nor  certain  that  it  would  be,  for  the  spontaneous  and  almost  uni- 
versal disapprobation  that  was  bestowed  upon  it  throughout  the 
United  States,  as  soon  as  it  was  seen,  was  sufficient  at  least  to 
inspire  a  doubt  on  that  point.  Nor  had  I  any  letter  from  the 
Department  of  State  of  a  late  date,  to  intimate  the  course  our 
Administration  was  likely  to  take.  At  this  period,  therefore, 
comprehending  the  months  of  August  and  September,  1795,  I 
did  not  know  how  to  act ;  for  admitting  that  neither  my  previous 
well-known  political  principles,  nor  the  communications  I  had 
made  to  the  French  government,  which  were  in  opposition  to  the 
result  now  before  it,  imposed  upon  me  any  restraint,  though 
doubtless  in  strict  propriety  they  ought  so  to  have  done,  yet  until 
our  government  took  a  part,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  take  one. 
Had  I,  for  example,  turned  out  in  that  stage  as  a  partisan  of  the 
treaty,  and  provoked  a  discussion  of  its  merits  with  the  French 
government,  and  a  month  afterwards  received  advice  from  the 
Administration  that  it  was  rejected,  I  should  not  only  have  ex- 
posed myself  to  contempt,  but  likewise  have  deprived  the  United 
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States  of  the  merit  which  the  rejection  would  have  entitled  them 
to  with  the  French  nation.  Besides,  what  advantage  was  to  be 
gained  by  such  a  course  of  proceeding  in  any  stage?  Was  it  not 
always  in  time  to  discuss  the  merits  of  that  treaty,  when  the 
French  government  resolved  to  do  it?  and  was  it  not  my  duty, 
seeking  to  preserve  harmony  between  the  two  countries,  to  labor 
rather  to  prevent  a  discussion  throughout,  than  to  promote  one? 
A  certain  portion  of  reserve,  therefore,  on  my  part,  was  now  par- 
ticularly necessary;  and  such  was  the  conduct  which  I  observed. 
At  the  same  time  I  affirm,  that  it  was  my  invariable  practice 
to  avail  myself  of  every  opportunity  that  occurred,  to  inculcate 
by  all  the  means  in  my  power,  as  well  by  obviating  such  objec- 
tions as  were  made  to  the  treaty,  in  the  best  way  I  could,  as  by 
urging  considerations  of  a  more  general  nature,  the  propriety 
and  policy  of  preserving  the  subsisting  harmony  between  the 
two  countries,  and  with  what  effect  wiU  be  seen  by  the  documents 
which  foUow. 

"At  this  period  I  witnessed  a  very  extraordinary  political 
phenomenon.  The  appearance  of  the  treaty  excited  the  general 
disgust  of  France  against  the  American  government,  which  was 
now  diminished  by  the  opposition  which  the  American  people 
made  to  the  treaty ;  for  as  soon  as  France  saw  that  the  Americans 
took  up  the  cause  as  their  own,  and  were  indignant  at  a  measure 
which  they  thought  arranged  them  on  the  side  of  Britain  and  of 
kings,  against  France  and  public  liberty ;  from  that  moment  did  a 
friendly  sentiment  discover  itself  in  her  councils  and  throughout 
the  community  towards  us,  which  by  moderating  the  temper  of 
the  French  government  promoted  of  course  the  views  of  the 
Administration.  The  contrary  effect  was  charged  upon  that  dis- 
play of  the  public  sentiment  in  America;  but  the  charge  was 
dictated  more  in  the  spirit  of  party  than  of  true  philosophy ;  for 
it  was  not  warranted  at  the  time  by  the  principles  of  the  human 
heart,  nor  did  it  correspond  with  the  fact.'' 

During  the  unsatisfactory  pendency  of  affairs  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  France,  Mr.  Monroe  gave 
his  attention,  as  far  as  possible  and  advisable,  to  other 
matters  in  the  care  of  our  foreign  agents.  Colonel 
David  Humphreys,  Minister  to  Portugal,  sought  his 
advice   and   services   with  the   French   authorities   in 
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behalf  of  his  unprosperous  mission  at  Lisbon.  At  this 
time,  too,  he  met  Joel  Barlow,  and  took  some  part  in 
the  temporary  adjustment  of  difficulties  with  the  Bar- 
bary  States. 

In  the  fall  of  1795,  France  adopted  a  kind  of  con- 
stitutional government,  and  although  the  relations  with 
this  country  remained  the  same,  Mr.  Monroe  found  the 
disposition  of  the  new  government  toward  himself  less 
cordial.  Yet  this  was  soon  changed  to  a  sentiment  of 
great  respect  when  it  was  ascertained  that  his  course 
was  not  satisfactory  to  the  Government  he  repre- 
sented. 

About  the  beginning  of  1796,  Mr.  Pickering's  in- 
structions began  to  indicate  a  line  of  policy  which  Mr. 
Monroe  thought  meant  no  good  to  his  mission.  Still 
he  set  to  work  to  reconcile  the  French  to  the  Jay 
Treaty,  a  difficult  task  which  he  was  not  able  to  ac- 
complish. But  in  the  condition  in  which  France  then 
was,  there  was  no  disposition  on  her  part  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  any  thing,  and  the  worst  had  yet  to  come. 

In  the  summer  of  1796,  Adet,  the  French  minister 
to  the  United  States,  was  recalled,  and  Mr.  Monroe 
made  direct  efforts  to  have  appointed  a  man  who  would 
be  agreeable  to  this  country,  a  thing  the  French  man- 
agers appeared  determined  not  to  do.  Finding  his 
efforts  of  no  avail,  he  finally  satisfied  himself  by  an- 
swering such  objections  as  were  put  to  him  by  the 
"  Directory." 

But  the  French  authorities  showed  their  dissatis- 
faction with  the  Jay  Treaty,  and  the  Administration 
was  not  slow  in  indicating  dissatisfaction  with  Mr. 
Monroe's  conduct  concerning  the  treaty.  On  the  22d 
of  August,  1796,  Mr.    Pickering   wrote   Mr.   Monroe 
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announcing  his  recall,  and  naming  his  successor,  and 
in  November  the  letter  reached  him  in  Paris. 

Of  the  character  and  close  of  his  mission  Mr.  Mon- 
roe says  in  his  "  View  ":  — 

"About  the  10th  of  November,  1796,  General  Pinckney  ar- 
rived in  Paris  with  my  letters  of  recall,  by  which  my  mission  to 
the  French  Republic  was  terminated.  I  presented  him  immedi- 
ately to  the  minister  of  foreign  afiairs  for  recognition,  and  at  the 
same  time,  delivered  to  the  minister  a  copy  of  my  letters  of  recall, 
requesting  that  I  might  have  a  day  assigned  me  for  taking  leave 
of  the  French  government  as  soon  as  convenient. 

"It  gives  me  pleasure  to  remark  here,  that  the  conduct  of 
General  Pinckney,  upon  that  occasion,  which  was  one  of  pecul- 
iar delicacy  to  me,  was  in  every  respect  candid,  manly,  and 
honorable.  • 

"  On  the  1st  of  January,  1797,  I  took  leave  of  the  executive 
directory  of  France,  in  an  audience  specially  assigned  me  for  the 
purpose,  and  sailed  with  my  famUy  for  the  United  States,  as  soon 
as  the  season  would  permit. 

' '  Upon  leaving  France  I  committed  my  letter-book  and  other 
public  documents  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Prevost,  who  had  acted  with 
me  in  the  character  of  Secretary  of  Legation,  a  young  man  of 
merit  and  talents,  well  qualified  to  serve  his  country  in  a  more 
important  trust. 

"  The  above  is  a  plain  narrative  of  the  facts  and  incidents  at- 
tending my  mission,  from  its  commencement  to  the  close;  upon 
which  I  will  make  a  few  comments. 

"  The  present  situation  of  America  is  understood  by  every  one, 
because  almost  every  one  is  some  way  or  other  affected  by  it.  And 
what  it  has  been  in  every  preceding  stage  of  this  European  war, 
is  equally  well  known,  for  the  same  reason.  The  picture  she  has 
exhibited  is  an  uniform  one.  Its  characters  are  strong,  but  yet 
not  diversified.  In  her  foreign  relations  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but 
the  waste  and  pillage  of  her  commerce,  sometimes  by  several 
powers,  always  by  some  one  power;  and  little  less  than  anarchy 
at  home;  for  the  seeds  of  discontent,  jealousy,  and  disunion  have 
been  scattered  throughout  these  States,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  past,  with  a  wasteful  hand.  By  what  means,  then,  was  this 
state  of  things  produced,  and  why  was  it  produced? 

"It  is  well  known,  that  the  Executive  Administration  has 
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heretofore  guided  all  our  measures;  pursuing,  in  many  instances 
a  course  of  policy  equally  contrary  to  the  public  feeling  and  the 
public  judgment ;  and  it  was  natural  to  expect  that  that  Admin- 
istration should  now  be  held  highly  responsible  for  the  embarrass- 
ments it  has  thus  brought  upon  our  country.  But  by  this  attack 
on  me,  a  new  topic  has  been  raised  for  discussion,  which  has 
drawn  the  public  attention  from  the  conduct  of  the  Administra- 
tion itself;  for  in  consequence  the  only  question  now  before  the 
public  seems  to  be,  whether  I  have  merited  the  censure  thus  pro- 
nounced upon  me,  by  the  Administration,  or  have  been  dealt 
hardly  by.  But  this  was  a  mere  political  maneuver,  intended 
doubtless  to  produce  that  effect. 

"Whether  I  have  performed  my  duty  to  my  country,  as  I 
ought  to  have  done,  in  the  various,  contradictory,  and  embarrass- 
ing situations,  in  which  I  was  placed  by  the  Administration,  is  a 
point  upon  which  my  country  will  determine,  by  the  facts  and 
documents  submitted  to  it.  Upon  this  point  I  fear  not  the  result, 
because  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  rectitude 
of  a  public  decision,  when  facts  are  before  the  public ;  and  because, 
knowing  what  my  conduct  was,  I  can  always  find  a  consolation 
in  my  own  breast,  if  the  contrary  should  be  the  case.  But 
whether  the  Administration  has  performed  its  duty  to  the  public, 
by  a  proper  discharge  of  the  great  trust  reposed  in  it,  during  this 
awful  crisis  of  human  affairs,  is  a  question  of  much  greater  im- 
portance; which  ought  to  be  well  understood.  I  am  happy, 
however,  in  reflecting  that  these  two  points  are  altogether  uncon- 
nected with,  and  independent  of,  each  other ;  since  the  establish- 
ment of  misconduct  on  its  or  my  part,  is  no  proof  of  the  good 
conduct  of  the  other  party.  To  each  a  separate  duty  was  allotted, 
and  the  question  is  entirely  a  distinct  one,  how  each  performed 
that  duty,  in  its  appropriate  sphere. 

"Nor  should  I,  in  respect  to  myself,  add  a  word  to  the  light 
which  those  documents  contain,  being  willing  so  far  as  the  pro- 
priety of  my  own  conduct  is  involved,  to  submit  the  point  to  the 
judgment  of  my  countrymen,  upon  the  documents  alone.  But 
the  Administration  has  attempted  by  this  attack  on  me,  to  shield 
itself  from  the  censure  it  justly  apprehended,  in  the  hope  of 
throwing  the  blame  on  others;  a  finesse  which  ought  not  to  suc- 
ceed. It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  strip  the  Administration  of  a 
mantle  thus  artfully  drawn  over  it.  With  which  view  I  propose 
to  examine  briefly  the  charge  alleged  against  me  by  the  Admin- 
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istration,  with  the  evidence  by  which  it  supports  it:  Not  for  the 
sake  of  showing,  I  repeat  again,  that  my  conduct  did  not  merit 
the  attack,  but  that  the  Administration  knew  it,  at  the  time  it 
made  the  attack. 

' '  The.  charge  which  the  Administration  alleged  against  me  is 
to  be  found  in  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  referred  to 
above,  of  the  13th  of  June,  1796;  the  purport  of  which  is,  that 
I  withheld  certain  documents  from  the  knowledge  of  the  French 
government,  illustrative  of  the  views  of  ours,  respecting  the 
British  treaty,  although  I  knew  the  French  government  was  dis- 
satisfied with  that  treaty,  and  had  likewise  acknowledged  the  re- 
ceipt of  those  documents;  and  the  testimony  adduced  to  support 
this  charge  consists  of  the  three  following  circumstances :  First, 
the  importance  of  the  documents  themselves,  which  were  deemed 
conclusive,  and  suflicient  to  have  silenced  the  French  government 
had  they  been  thus  applied :  the  second,  the  delay  of  that  gov- 
ernment to  express  its  discontent,  for  some  time  after  I  was  pos- 
sessed of  those  documents;  notwithstanding  such  discontent  was 
known  to  exist  on  account  of  the  British  treaty,  and  was  likewise 
much  aggravated  by  other  causes :  and  the  third,  the  success 
which  attended  my  efibrts  to  remove  that  discontent,  after  the 
15th  of  February,  1796,  when  it  was  announced  to  me  by  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  as  heretofore  shown ;  whence  it  was 
inferred,  that  had  I  begun  in  time,  the  afiair  would  have  been 
smothered  in  embryo. 

"This  is  the  charge,  and  this  the  testimony  by  which  it  is 
supported.  The  Secretary  adds,  it  is  true,  in  his  letter  of  the 
22d  of  August  following,  that  there  were  other  concurring  cir- 
cumstances, which  confirmed  the  President  in  the  propriety  of 
the  measure  he  had  taken  towards  me ;  but  these  he  did  not  then 
communicate,  nor  has  he  since,  though  called  on  to  do  it ;  nor  has 
he  communicated  other  testimony  to  support  the  charge  already 
raised.  To  that  charge,  therefore,  with  the  testimony  adduced,  I 
shall  confine  my  comments. 

"It  is  proper  to  observe  here  that  the  documents,  the  with- 
holding which  the  Secretary  lays  to  my  charge,  were  two  letters, 
one  from  Mr.  Randolph  .of  the  14th  of  July,  1795,  communicating 
his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Adet,  upon  the  subject  of  the  treaty, 
received  about  the  beginning  of  October  following,  and  one  from 
Mr.  Pickering  of  the  12th  of  September,  received  some  time  about 
the  last  of  November,  or  beginning  of  December,  of  the  same 
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year ;  for  these  were  the  only  letters  which  I  received  from  the 
Department  of  State  on  that  subject,  after  the  treaty  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate;  or  indeed  before,  except  such  as  showed 
the  fluctuating  state  of  the  Executive  mind  respecting  the  ratifi- 
cation; which  letters  could  not  be  referred  to  as  explaining  the 
views  of  the  Executive,  since  then  it  had  none.  To  these  two 
letters,  therefore,  the  charge  solely  applied. 

"  It  is  also  proper  to  observe  here,  that  the  first  of  these  letters 
was  (as  heretofore  stated)  put  into  the  hands  of  the  committee  of 
public  safety,  as  soon  as  ,it  was  received,  a  suitable  occasion  per- 
mitting it;  that  the  second  was  not  then  received,  and  of  course 
could  not  be  thus  applied;  though  indeed  had  it  been  then  re- 
ceived, I  do  not  think  I  should  thus  have  applied  it,  for  reasons 
heretofore  given.  It  wiU  however  be  seeu,  by  a  perusal  of  my 
discussion  with  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  that  I  omitted 
nothing  which  either  of  those  papers  contained,  which  could  be 
turned  to  any  account.  The  first  of  these  facts,  it  is  true,  was 
not  then  known  to  the  Secretary;  for  as  the  object,  at  that  time 
contemplated  by  the  committee,  was  not  pursued,  on  account  I 
presume  of  the  change  of  government  which  took  place  immedi- 
ately afterwards  in  France,  and  might  poss.ibly  never  be  revived, 
I  declined  mentioning  it  to  our  Administration,  from  motives  of 
delicacy  to  both  governments;  wishing,  if  to  be  avoided,  that  no 
such  evidence  of  the  discontent  of  France  should  appear  in  my 
correspondence.  The  omission,  however,  to  communicate  it  to 
the  Administration,  was  no  ground  whereon  to  charge  me  with  a 
contrary  line  of  conduct,  against  the  force  of  so  many  other  facts 
and  circumstances  as  were  at  the  time  in  its  possession.  The 
other  fact  could  not  then  be  known,  because  the  decision  respect- 
ing me  was  hurried,  before  a  copy  of  that  discussion  was  received. 
The  cause  of  such  precipitation,  at  that  precise  time,  and  under 
the  then  existing  circumstances,  the  Administration  ought  to 
explain. 

"But I  will  proceed  to  examine  the  Secretary's  charge  with 
the  testimony  by  which  he  supports  it ;  the  first  item  of  which 
is  the  importance  of  the  documents  in  question ;  which  he  says 
were  sufiicient  to  have  silenced  the  French  government,  had  they 
been  thus  applied,  whence  he  infers  that  they  were  not  thus  applied. 
In  noticing  this  piece  of  testimony,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  derogating  from  the  merit  of  those  documents;  I  will 
admit,  at  least  for  argument  sake,  that  the  letters  referred  to  are 
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well  written.  But  I  deny  that  the  conclnsion  drawn  from  that 
circumstance  is  a  just  one ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  contin- 
uance of  the  discontent  of  the  French  government  after  I  re- 
ceived those  documents,  is  a  proof  that  the  light  they  contained 
was  withheld.  It  is  well  known,  that  every  free  government  is 
the  proper  guardian  of  whatever  concerns  its  interest,  policy,  or  honor, 
upon  which  subjects  it  takes  its  own  counsel,  and  pursues  its  own 
measures ;  nor  does  it  often  happen  that  such  government  regards 
the  counsel  of  any  foreign  nation  whatever.  I  believe  no  instance 
can  be  adduced  by  the  Administration,  of  any  counsel  being 
asked  or  attention  shown  on  its  part  to  the  counsels  of  the 
French  nation,  from  the  commencement  of  the  Administration  to 
the  present  day,  nor  to  the  counsels  of  a  minister  of  that  na- 
tion ;  one  instance  only  excepted,  in  which  his  counsel  was 
asked,  but  immediately  rejected.  Why  it  was  asked  it  will  be 
easy  to  explain,  as  it  likewise  will  be  to  show,  that  it  was  deter- 
mined to  reject  it  before  it  was  asked.  This  sentiment,  then, 
which  was  a  j  ust  one,  ought  to  be  admitted  as  reciprocal ;  but, 
although  the  Secretary  is  firm  and  peremptory,  when  he  applies  it 
in  our  favor,  yet  he  denies  its  existence  as  applicable  to  the 
French  Republic.  He  supposes,  after  those  letters  were  written, 
that  the  affair  with  France  was  settled ;  that  we  were  to  hear  no 
more  of  her  discontent  about  the  British  treaty,  or  if  we  did, 
that  I  was  to  be  responsible  for  it.  In  short,  he  seems  to  have 
concluded,  from  the  moment  those  letters  were  forwarded  to  me, 
that  he  had  put  that  nation  under  my  care,  and  if  I  did  not  keep 
it  in  order,  that  I  merited  censure.  This,  indeed,  was  an  easy 
way  to  settle  our  controversies  with  foreign  powers,  and  fortunate 
should  we  be  if  we  could  thus  adjust  them.  But  how  happens  it 
that  none  of  our  controversies  have  been  thus  adjusted?  Many 
letters  have  been  written ;  much  labor  bestowed  in  that  line  by  the 
Secretary  himself,  and  still  we  are  involved  in  many  controversies ; 
none  of  which,  even  of  the  old  ones,  seem  yet  to  be  finally  set- 
tled, though  the  opportunity  for  it  was  a  most  favorable  one ;  whilst 
others  are  accumulated.  I  think,  therefore,  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  the  continuance  of  the  discontent  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, after  those  documents  were  received,  however  important 
they  might  be,  was  no  proof  that  any  light  they  contained  was 
withheld  by  me. 

"And  with  respect  to  the  second  circumstance  relied  on,  the 
delay  of  the  French  government  to  bring  forward  its  complaints. 
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for  some  time  after  I  received  the  documents  in  question  notwith- 
standing its  discontent,  etc.  I  can  not  conceive  how  that  can  be 
urged  in  support  of  the  charge.  If  that  argument  was  found,  it 
would  follow  that  if  that  government  had  brought  forward  its 
complaints  sooner,  my  conduct  would  have  been  correct;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  it  had  never  complained,  there  would  have 
been  a  complete  demonstration  of  the  charge.  It  is  impossible  to 
reason  on  an  argument  so  absurd.  I  shall  only  observe  upon  it, 
that  had  I  been  called  on  for  a  proof  of  my  activity  and  zeal  to 
preserve  tranquillity  between  the  two  countries,  I  should  have 
urged  the  delay  of  the  French  government  to  complain,  discon- 
tented as  it  was,  as  a  most  satisfactory  one.  Indeed,  I  do  not 
know,  before  the  government  did  complain,  how  I  could  produce 
any  other. 

' '  And  the  third  circumstance  relied  on,  to  prove  misconduct  in 
me,  seems  to  be  equally  absurb.  I  believe  it  is  the  first  time  that 
the  success  of  exertions  was  ever  urged  as  a  proof  that  none 
were  made,  or  that  they  were  not  made  in  due  time.  Such  suc- 
cess, where  the  object  was  a  desirable  one,  is  generally  received  by 
the  party  for  whom,  or  under  whose  auspices  it  is  rendered,  with 
pleasure ;  and  obtains  for  the  party  rendering  it,  some  degree  of 
acknowledgment.  But  that  it  should  be  adduced  as  a  proof  of 
previous  misconduct,  and  treated  as  such,  is  an  act  of  which  I 
think  there  is  no  example.  Ardent  must  have  been  the  pursuit 
of  some  political  object  thereby  counteracted,  or  keen  and  violent 
the  passions  which  otherwise  'hurried  the  Administration  on  or 
surely  it  would  not  have  used  such  an  argument.  I  will  ask,  and 
the  question  ought  to  be  attended  to,  whether  those  efibrts,  whose 
details  were  then  before  the  Administration,  contained  the  evi- 
dence of  a  mind  indiflferent  to  the  object  in  view  ?  Whether  the 
success  which  attended  them,  whereby  the  course  of  the  French 
government  was  actually  checked  and  suspended,  for  about  seven 
months,  was  a  proof  that  that  government  thought  me  insincere, 
or  that  the  counsel  I  gave  was  unworthy  its  attention  ? 

"I  might  observe,  that  for  this  argument  to  have  weight,  my 
success  ought  to  have  been  complete.  But  unfortunately  this 
was  not  the  case,  as  is  too  well  known.  My  efforts  produced  an 
effect  for  a  certain  term  only.  A  sufficient  one,  however,  to  have 
permitted  the  Administration  to  interpose  and  assist  me.  It  did 
interpose,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  not  for  that  purpose.  Had  my 
success  been  complete  we  should  have  witnessed  an  extraordinary 
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political  phenomenon,  that  of  a  public  minister  furnishing  by 
successful  services  to  his  country,  testimony  to  an  Administration 
hostile  to  him,  to  prove  that  he  had  rendered  none,  and  was  a 
delinquent.  Such  an  argument  is  too  absurd  to  be  dwelt  on.  It 
requires  only  to  be  understood,  to  be  despised. 

"Whether  I  pursued  the  wisest  course  that  could  have  been 
pursued,  to  prevent  the  complaints  of  that  government  and  to 
reconcile  it  to  our  treaty  with  England,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say. 
The  course  which  I  pursued  was  a  plaiu  one ;  it  was  to  prevent, 
by  informal  explanations,  etc.,  the  necessity  of  an  official  discus- 
sion ;  a  practice  I  had  been  long  in  the  habit  of,  as  was  well 
known  to  the  Administration.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  French 
government  took  up  the  subject  officially,  I  was  likewise  prepared 
in  that  line  to  oppose,  and  did  oppose,  its  measures ;  nor  did  I 
relax  in  my  efforts  till  they  were  evidently  fruitless. 

"  From  the  period  when  the  treaty  was  concluded  in  Novem- 
ber, IV94,  till  February,  1796,  when  the  French  government  firSt 
took  up  the  subject  as  above  stated,  fourteen  months  had  elapsed ; 
and  from  that  period  to  the  time  when  the  first  act  respecting  the 
commerce  of  the  neutral  powers  was  passed,  near  seven  months 
more  had  elapsed ;  forming  in  the  whole  about  twenty-one  months 
before  any  step  was  taken ;  nor  did  it  take  a  single  step  until 
after  the  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  President  and  Senate,  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  had  likewise  given  its  sanction  by  the 
passage  of  a  law  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Yet  it  was  known  that 
the  French  government  was  jealous  of  the  object  of  the  mission 
which  produced  that  treaty  from  the  period  of  its  nomination; 
that  it  suspected  the  treaty  was  founded  upon  principles  injurious 
to  France  before  its  contents  were  seen;  and  that  those  sus- 
picions were  confirmed  when  they  were  seen. 

"Whether  I  contributed  in  any  degree,  to  divert  the  French 
government  from  opposing  the  ratification  of  that  treaty,  or  tak- 
ing its  measures  after  the  treaty  was  ratified,  I  will  not  pretend  to 
say.  This  is  submitted  for  others  to  determine.  If  I  did  I  am 
not  boastful  of  it ;  since,  as  our  Administration  did  not  take  advan- 
tage of  that  delay  to  heal  the  breach  in  time,  it  was  of  no  real 
service  to  my  country.  Well,  however,  do  I  know,  after  the 
French  government  had  rejected  my  counsel,  and  taken  a  differ- 
ent course,  that  I  was  viewed  by  that  government  for  some  time 
in  a  questionable  light ;  nor  were  the  motives  of  my  conduct  justly 
appreciated  by  it,  until  after  I  was  censured  by  our  own." 
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Mr.  Monroe's  own  sentiments  had  misled  him  as  to 
the  real  desires  of  the  Administration  at  home.  As 
early  as  the  2d  of  December,  1794,  Mr.  Randolph  had 
written  to  him  in  the  following  disappointed  tone  : — 

"Sir, — On  the  27th  instant  I  had  the  honor  of  receiving  the 
duplicate  of  your  letter,  No.  3,  of  the  15th  of  September  last, 
being  the  first  and  only  official  notification  of  your  having  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  your  mission. 

"Alexander  Duvernet,  who  was  appointed  vice-consul  of  Paris, 
during  the  last  session  of  the  Senate,  loitered  here  so  long,  with- 
out a  suspicion  being  entertained  of  his  default,  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  superseded  him  by  commissioning  Joseph  Pitcairn,  of 
New  York,  who  goes  off  for  his  residence  immediately. 

"With  the  frankness  of  my  friendship,  I  must  discharge  the 
obligation  of  my  office  by  communicating  to  you  the  opinions 
which  we  entertain  here  concerning  the  speech  which  you  made 
on  your  introduction  into  the  National  Convention. 

"When  you  left  us  we  all  supposed  that  your  reception,  as 
the  minister  of  the  United  States,  would  take  place  in  the  pri- 
vate chamber  of  some  committee.  Your  letter  of  credence  con- 
tained the  degree  of  profession  which  the  government  was  desirous 
of  making ;  and,  though  the  language  of  it  would  not  have  been 
cooled,  even  if  its  subsequent  publicity  had  been  foreseen,  still 
it  was  natural  to  expect  that  the  remarks,  with  which  you  might 
accompany  its  delivery,  would  be  merely  oral,  and,  therefore,  not 
exposed  to  the  rancorous  criticism  of  nations  at  war  with  France. 

"It  seems,  that  upon  your  arrival  the  downfall  of  Eobespierre, 
and  the  suspension  of  the  usual  routine  of  business,  combined, 
perhaps,  with  an  anxiety  to  demonstrate  an  affection  for  the 
United  States,  had  shut  up  for  a  time  the  diplomatic  cabinet, 
and  rendered  the  hall  of  the  National  Convention  the  theater 
of  diplomatic  civilities.  We  should  have  supposed  that  an  intro- 
duction there  would  have  brought  to  mind  these  ideas:  'The 
United  States  are  neutral ;  the  allied  powers  jealous ;  with  Eng- 
land we  are  now  in  treaty ;  by  England  we  have  been  impeached 
for  breaches  of  faith  in  favor  of  Prance  ;  our  citizens  are  noto- 
riously Galilean  in  their  hearts ;  it  will  be  wise  to  hazard  as  little 
as  possible  on  the  score  of  good  humor ;  and,  therefore,  in  the 
disclosure  of  my  feelings,  something  is  due  to  the  possibility 
of  fostering  new  suspicions.'     Under  the  influence  of  these  senti- 
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ments,  we  should  have  hoped  that  your  address  to  the  National 
Convention  would  have  been  so  framed  as  to  leave  heart-burning 
nowhere.  If  private  affection  and  opinions  had  been  the  only 
points  to  be  consulted,  it  would  have  been  immaterial  where  or 
how  they  were  delivered.  But  the  range  of  a  public  minister's 
mind  will  go  to  all  the  relations  of  our  country  with  the  whole 
world.  We  do  not  perceive  that  your  instructions  have  imposed 
upon  you  the  extreme  glow  of  some  parts  of  your  address ;  and 
my  letter  in  behalf  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  which  has 
been  considered  by  some  gentlemen  as  too  strong,  was  not  to  be 
viewed  in  any  other  light  than  as  executing  the  task  assigned  by 
that  body. 

After  these  remarks,  which  are  never  to  be  interpreted  into 
any  dereliction  of  the  French  cause,  I  must  observe  to  you,  that 
they  are  made  principally  to  recommend  caution ;  lest  we  should 
be  obliged,  at  some  time  or  other,  to  explain  away  or  disavow  an 
excess  of  fervor,  so  as  to  reduce  it  down  to  the  cool  system  of 
neutrality.  You  have  it  still  in  charge  to  cultivate  the  French 
Republic  with  zeal,  but  without  any  unnecessary  Select ;  because  the 
dictates  of  sincerity  do  not  demand  that  we  should  render  noto- 
rious all  our  feelings  in  favor  of  that  nation. 

"In  your  letter  you  say,  that  you  have  not  been  instructed 
to  desire  a  repeal  of  the  decree,  which  violated  the  twenty-third 
and  twenty-fourth  articles  of  the  treaty  of  commerce ;  that  you 
did  not  know,  but  it  had  been  tolerated  from  the  soundest  motives 
of  political  expedience,  lest  the  demand  for  the  rescinding  it 
might  produce  a  call  for  the  guarantee.  Indeed,  you  have  gone 
farther,  having  declared  in  your  memorial  that  you  were  under 
no  instructions  to  cmnplain  of,  or  request  the  repeal  of,  the  de- 
cree authorizing  a  departure  from  those  articles;  and  that  if, 
upon  reconsideration,  after  the  experiment  made,  the  committee 
of  public  safety  should  be  of  opinion  that  it  produces  any  solid 
benefit  to  the  French  Republic,  the  American  government,  and 
your  countrymen  in  general,  would  not  only  bear  the  departure 
with  patience,  but  with  pleasure. 

"The  fourth  head  of  injury,  stated  in  your  letter,  shows  that 
you  were  possessed  of  cases  which  turned  entirely  upon  the 
impropriety  of  the  decree ;  and  such,  too,  was  certainly  the  fact. 
Now,  without  the  abrogation  of  the  decree,  so  far  as  it  respected 
those  cases,  the  redress  which  you  were  instructed  to  demand 
could  not  be  obtained.     In  truth,  there  was  no  cause  or  pretense 
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for  asking  relief,x^but  upon  the  ground  of  that  decree  having 
violated  the  treaty".  Does  not  this  view  lead  to  the  inevitable 
conclusion  that  the  decree,  if  operative  in  future  instances,  would 
be  no  less  disagreeable ;  and,  consequently,  that  its  operation  in 
future  instances  ought  to  be  prevented;  a  circumstance  which 
could  be  accomplished  only  by  a  total  repeal.  The  papers  of  the 
ship  Laurens  contained  a  reference  to  one  or  more  representations 
of  Mr.  Morris  against  the  decree ;  so  that  the  business  had  been 
actually  broken  to  the  French  government. 

"Neither  these  representations,  nor  yet  your  application,  ap- 
pears to  have  suggested  a  requisition  of  the  guarantee.  The 
omission  to  demand  its  fulfillment  up  to  this  day,  is  a  proof  that 
thdr  policy  did  not  approve  of  such  measure.  And  in  this  they 
were  wise ;  since  we  should  have  been  less  advantageous  to  them 
by  associating  in  the  war,  than  we  have  been  in  our  neutral  char- 
acter. If  I  am  not  mistaken,  this  sentiment  has  been  delivered 
often  by  Mr.  Fauchet.  Besides,  you  might  have  very  readily 
repelled  any  serious  allusion  to  the  guarantee  by  saying,  as  your 
instructions  indicate,  that  you  were  directed  to  send  that  subject 
on  this  side  of  the  water.  I  must  add  another  observation,  that 
I  do  not  see  how,  if  you  are  to  be  deterred  by  the  guarantee,  you 
can  ever  claim  compensation  for  an  infraction  of  the  treaty,  since 
you  will  always  be  in  danger  of  having  it  brought  up  to  you. 

"But,  my  dear  sir,  let  these  things  be  as  they  will,  was  it 
necessary  to  intimate  that  an  indifference  prevailed  in  our  Gov- 
ernment as  to  these  articles,  by  a  declaration  that  you  were  not 
instructed  to  complain  of  the  decree?  I  confess,  that  I  am  un- 
apprised of  the  data  upon  which  such  an  opinion  could  be 
founded ;  and,  undoubtedly,  the  President  himself  would  not 
undertake,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  would  bear  with 
patience  a  departure  from  stipulations,  which  are  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  important  to  us.  But  if,  from  our  friendship  to  the 
French  Republic,  we  might  sustain  a  mischief  with  pleasure ;  still 
we  should  not  choose  that  the  assumption  of  one  of  our  rights, 
without  consulting  us,  should  become  a  precedent  for  the  assump- 
tion of  any  other. 

,"Let  me,  therefore,  entreat  you,  if  my  letter  of  July  30th 
has  not  already  stimulated  you  to  remonstrate  against  the  decree, 
to  do  so  without  delay.  "We  do  not  wish  you  to  swerve  from  the 
line  of  conciliation,  which  is  marked  out  in  the  last  paragraph 
of  your  letter.     On    the   contrary,    conciliation  which   does  not 
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detract  from  the  dignity  of  his  government,  its  rights,  and  his 
own  self-respect,  is  a  valuable  quality  in  a  minister.  We  only 
hope,  that  the  committee  of  public  safety  may  not  continue  in 
the  belief  that  the  Executive  are  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  satis- 
factory to  dispense  with  the  articles. 

"I  am  extremely  happy  in  assuring  you,  that  many  of  Mr. 
Fauchet's  discontents  have  been  removed.  The  documents  con- 
cerning the  failure  to  salute  the  SemiUante,  and  the  supposed  in- 
sult to  the  Favorite,  are  inclosed  to  you,  that  you  may  be  able  to 
evince  our  solicitude  to  cement  our  good  will  on  every  occasion 
which  is  offered. 

"Colonel  Alexander  Anderson,  of  this  city,  who  has  a  claim 
for  compensation,  and  whose  agent  will  call  upon  you,  requests 
me  to  forward  the  inclosed  papers.  I  also  transmit  some  imper- 
fect preparatory  information  in  the  case  of  Mr.  A.  Gracie. 

"A  fresh  collection  of  spoliation  papers  is  sent.     The  news- 
papers, etc.,  accompany  this  letter. 
"  I  am,  etc. 

"Edm.  Randolph,  Secretary  of  State." 

To  this  Mr.  Monroe  replied : — 

"Pakis,  February  12,  ]795. 

"Sm, — ^I  was  honored  with  yours  of  the  2d  December,  three 
days  since,  and  by  which  I  find  that  my  third  letter  only  had 
then  reached  you,  although  the  two  preceding,  with  duplicates, 
were  forwarded  according  to  their  respective  dates,  and  by  oppor- 
tunities which  promised  security  and  dispatch. 

"I  read,  with  equal  surprise  and  concern,  the  strictures  you 
deemed  it  necessary  to  make  upon  some  particulars  of  my  con- 
duct here;  because  I  think  it  did  not  merit  them,  and  trust, 
upon  a  further  view  of  all  circumstances,  you  will  entertain  the 
same  opinion.  Of  these,  by  this  time,  you  will  possess  a  general 
view.  A  more  particular  detail,  however,  I  think  proper  now  to 
communicate. 

"It  is  objected,  that  I  addressed  the  Convention  with  a  glow 
of  sentiment  not  warranted  by  my  instructions.  Secondly,  that 
I  made  public  what  was  intended,  and  policy  dictated,  should  be 
kept  private.  And  thirdly,  that  I  compromitted  the  Govern- 
ment, by  saying  that  it  was  willing  to  tolerate  injuries,  which  it 
was  not  disposed  to  tolerate;  whereby  an  important  interest  to 
our  country  was  slighted  or  given  up. 
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"Whether  my  address  contains  a  single  sentiment  or  expres- 
sion different  from  what  my  instructions  and  the  declarations  of 
the  legislative  branches  contain,  is  to  be  determined  by  comparing 
the  one  with  the  other.  I  had  them  before  me  at  the  time,  and 
drew  it  by  them ;  of  course  I  thought  it  did  not,  and  I  now  think 
so.  The  force,  however,  of  this  objection  is,  I  presume,  comprised 
in  the  second;  for  if  the  communication  had  been  in  private  and 
not  in  public,  the  objection  most  probably  would  not  have  been 
made.  Upon  this  point,  therefore,  a  more  thorough  explanation 
is  necessary,  and  for  this  purpose  a  full  view  of  the  circumstances 
and  motives  which  influenced  my  conduct,  equally  so. 

"  Upon  my  arrival  here,  I  found  our  affairs,  as  it  was  known 
they  were  before  I  sailed,  in  the  worst  possible  situation.  The 
treaty  between  the  two  Republics  was  violated:  our  commerce 
was  harassed  in  every  quarter,  and  in  every  article,  even  that  of 
tobacco  not  excepted.  Our  seamen  taken  on  board  our  vessels 
were  often  abused,  generally  imprisoned,  and  treated  in  other 
respects  like  the  subjects  of  the  powers  at  war  with  them.  Our 
former  minister  was  not  only  without  the  confidence  of  the  gov- 
ernment, but  an  object  of  particular  jealousy  and  distrust.  In 
addition  to  which  it  was  suspected  that  we  were  about  to  abandon 
them  for  a  connection  with  England,  and  for  which  purpose  prin- 
cipally, it  was  believed  that  Mr.  Jay  had  been  sent  there.  The 
popular  prepossession,  too,  in  our  favor  had  abated,  and  was  in 
some  measure  at  a  stand;  for  the  officers  of  the  fleets  from 
America  had  brought  unfavorable  accounts  of  our  dispositions 
towards  them.  Thus  the  connection  between  the  two  countries 
hung,  as  it  were,  by  a  thread ;  and  I  am  convinced,  that  if  some 
person  possessing  their  confidence  had  not  been  sent,  it  would 
have  been  broken. 

"My  first  reception  was  marked  with  circumstances  which 
fully  demonstrated  these  facts,  and  showed  how  critical  the  ground 
was  on  which  we  stood;  for  it  is  unquestionably  true,  that  not- 
withstanding my  political  principles  were  subscribed  to,  the  com- 
mittee, or  the  governing  party  in  it,  were  disposed  to  delay  my 
reception,  throw  me  entirely  out  of  view,  and  destroy  altogether 
the  efiect  of  my  mission.  It  was  said,  that  as  my  principles  were 
with  them,  I  ought  on  that  account  to  be  the  more  avoided;  for 
if  they  confided  in  me,  I  should  only  lull  them  asleep  as  to  their 
true  interest,  in  regard  to  the  movements  on  foot ;  and  under  this 
impression,  I  was  viewed  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  kept  at  the  most 
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awful  distance.  This  deportment  towards  me  was  so  observable, 
that  it  attracted  the  attention  of  the  representatives  of  other  pow- 
ers here,  and  was  most  probably  communicated  elsewhere. 

"Into  what  consequences  this  policy,  which  was  hostUe  to  us, 
might  lead,  I  could  not  readily  perceive ;  but  I  was  alarmed  on 
that  head;  for  I  well  knew  that  an  avowed  enmity  by  this  gov- 
ernment, against  our  Executive  Administration,  and  in  which 
shape  it  threatened  to  break  out,  pursued  with  passion  as  I  had 
reason  to  apprehend  it  would  be,  would  not  only  injure  our  na- 
tional character,  but  likewise  disturb  our  internal  tranquillity, 
and  perhaps  involve  us  in  war.  The  interval  between  such  a 
step  and  the  existing  state  of  things  was  small,  and  in  the  tide 
of  their  fortunes,  which  were  prosperous,  I  was  fearful  it 
would  be  taken.  Thus  circumstanced,  what  course  did  policy 
dictate  that  I  should  pursue?  Did  it  become  me  to  look  on  as  a 
tranquil  spectator  of  machinations  that  portended  so  much  mis- 
chief to  my  country ;  or  was  it  more  wise,  more  consistent  with 
the  obligations  of  the  trust  I  had  accepted,  to  make  a  decisive 
effort  to  defeat  them?  And,  adopting  the  latter  counsel,  in  what 
line  should  that  effort  be  directed,  or  by  what  means  enabled  to 
succeed?  The  doors  of  the  committee,  as  already  mentioned, 
were  closed  against  me ;  and  had  it  been  otherwise,  knowing  as 
I  did  the  disposition  of  that  body  towards  us,  would  it  have  been 
prudent  to  have  deposited  those  documents  under  its  care,  since 
they  furnished  the  only  means  by  which  I  could  counteract  its 
views?  Or  was  it  to  be  presumed,  that  the  declarations  of  friend- 
ship which  they  contained,  would  produce  in  the  councils  of  that 
body  any  change  of  sentiment,  advised  as  it  had  been,  and  armed 
as  it  was,  with  a  series  of  contrary  evidence,  and  in  which  it 
would  place  a  greater  confidence?  I  can  assure  you,  and  with 
great  sincerity,  that  after  taking  in  my  mind,  so  far  as  I  was  able, 
and  with  perfect  calmness  (for  the  imputations  against  me  were 
not  of  a  nature  to  inspire  zeal)  that  range  of  our  affairs  in  their 
general  relation  to  those  of  other  powers,  and  in  which  you  deem 
my  conduct  defective,  that  the  measure  I  adopted  appeared  to  me 
not  only  the  most  eligible  one ;  but  that,  in  the  then  juncture  of 
affairs,  I  thought  it  my  indispensable  duty  to  adopt  it.  Nor  was 
I  disappointed  in  any  of  the  consequences  upon  which  I  had  cal- 
culated ;  for  by  this  public  demonstration  of  our  regard  for  this 
nation  and  its  revolution  (though  indeed  the  word  was  not  used) 
the  people  at  large  were  settled  on  the  right  side;    the  abettors 
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of  a  contrary  doctrine  were  in  a  great  measure  confounded ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  impression  upon  the  public  mind  had  time  to  react 
back  upon  the  public  councils,  aided  by  the  little  incidents  I 
caught  at  to  inspire  confidence,  together  with  a  change  of  the 
members  of  the  committee,  was  the  object,  even  in  that  body, 
though  slowly,  yet  finally,  completely  accomplished. 

"But  you  intimate  that  I  ought  to  have  shunned  this  public- 
ity, from  the  fear  that  it  might  injure  our  depending  negotiations 
with  Britain  and  Spain.  Had  I  seen  cause  to  apprehend  that 
consequence,  I  should  certainly  have  been  more  averse  to  the 
measure.  But  that  there  was  none ;  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
would  produce  the  opposite  eflfect,  was  in  my  opinion  certain. 
In  demonstrating  this,  permit  me  to  develop,  according  to  my 
idea  of  it,  the  object  of  Mr.  Jay's  mission,  and  the  contingencies 
upon  which  his  success  depended.  This  wiU  show  the  relation 
which  mine  had  to  his,  and  more  satisfactorily  than  I  can  other- 
wise do,  the  motives  in  that  respect  of  my  conduct. 

"  I  understood  that  the  sole  object  of  Mr.  Jay's  mission  was 
to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  posts,  and  compensation  for  in- 
juries, and  was  persuaded  that  his  success  would  depend  upon 
two  primary  considerations;  the  success  of  the  French  armies 
and  the  continuance  of  a  most  perfect  good  understanding  be- 
tween the  two  Republics.  If  we  were  disappointed  in  either  of 
these  events,  I  concluded  that  his  mission  would  fail ;  for  we 
knew  that  a  long  and  able  negotiation  for  the  first  object  had 
already  proved  abortive,  and  we  saw  in  the  preceding  year,  when 
Toulon  was  taken,  and  fortune  seemed  to  frown  upon  the  arms 
of  this  Republic,  that  an  order  was  issued  for  those  spoliations 
of  which  we  so  justly  complain.  We  likewise  saw  afterwards, 
when  the  spirit  of  this  nation  was  roused  and  victory  attended  its 
efifbrts,  that  that  order  was  rescinded  and  some  respect  shown  to 
the  United  States.  Thus  it  appeared  that  our  fortune,  at  least 
so  far  as  depended  upon  Britain,  and  of  course  the  success  of  Mr. 
Jay's  mission,  depended  upon  that  of  France. 

"But  the  success  of  France  could  not  redound  to  our  advan- 
tage, and  especially  in  the  negotiation  with  Britain,  without  a 
good  understanding  and  concert  with  the  French  government; 
for  without  which,  we  could  neither  count  upon  success  in  nego- 
tiation, nor  in  case  it  failed,  upon  the  fortunate  issue  of  arms,  if 
war  should  be  appealed  to.  By  negotiation  we  could  not  hope 
for  success  otherwise  than  from  the  apprehension  in  the  British 
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Cabinet,  that  if  we  were  not  accommodated,  we  would  join  in  the 
war  against  them.  "We  could  not  accept  it  at  the  price  of  an 
equivalent,  and  thus  pay  again  for  what  was  already  our  due: 
Nor  could  we  expect  it  from  the  affection,  the  justice,  or  the  lib- 
erality of  that  court;  for  we  well  knew  that  if  it  had  possessed 
those  virtues,  we  should  have  had  no  cause  of  complaint.  But 
we  could  not  join  in  the  war,  nor  even  avail  ourselves  of  that 
argument  in  negotiation,  vrithout  a  concert  with  France;  for 
without  such  concert,  we  might  commence  at  the  moment  she  was 
about  to  conclude;  whereby  we  should  be  left  alone  to  contend 
with  that  power,  who  would  probably  be  supported  by  Spain.  If, 
then,  our  good  understanding  with  France  was  broken,  or  the 
necessary  concert  between  us  incomplete,  Britain  would  only  have 
to  amuse  us  till  the  crisis  had  passed,  and  then  defy  us. 

"If  this  doctrine  is  true,  and  it  is  admitted,  that  the  success 
of  Mr.  Jay's  mission  depended  upon  a  good  understanding  with 
the  French  Eepublic,  it  follows,  that'  the  more  cordial  it  was,  and 
the  more  generally  known,  the  happier  the  effect  would  be;  and 
of  course  that,  by  exhibiting  this  public  proof  of  it,  instead  of 
retarding,  I  forwarded  essentially  the  object  of  that  negotiation. 
And  such,  indeed,  was  my  idea  at  the  time;  for  I  knew  that  the 
movement  would  be  so  understood  on  the  other  side  of  the  chan- 
nel ;  and  in  consequence,  believed  it  would  produce  a  good  effect, 
and  in  which  I  was  the  more  confirmed  by  the  information  of 
several  of'  my  countrymen,  who  were  in  England  when  the  em- 
bargo was  imposed,  and  who  assured  me  that  if  it  had  been  con- 
tinued, Mr.  Jay's  success  would  have  been  immediate. 

"That  the  English  administration  would  complain  of  this 
movement,  and  of  me,  was  what  I  expected;  but  I  knew  that  I 
was  sent  here  not  to  subserve  the  views  of  that  administration,  and 
trusted  that  whilst  I  rested  on  my  instructions,  and  performed 
my  duty  with  integrity,  although  my  judgment  might  occasionally 
err,  as  those  of  most  men  sometimes  do,  that  no  concession  would 
be  made  to  my  discredit,  in  favor  of  that  administration ;  on 
the  contrary,  that  I  should  be  firmly  supported  against  its  attacks 
by  those  who  sent  me  here.  I  trust  that  this  has  been  the  case 
in  the  present  instance,  and  upon  which  point  I  am  more  anxious 
upon  public  than  private  considerations;  because  I  well  know 
that  if  any  such  concession  has  been  made,  it  was  immediately 
communicated  by  its  instruments  here,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
weakening  the   confidence  of  this  government  in  our  own ;   a 
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practice  systematically  pursued  heretofore,  and  with  the  hope  of 
separating,  or  at  least  of  preventing  any  kind  of  concert  between 
the  two  countries. 

"Had  the  fortunes  of  France  been  unprosperous  upon  my 
arrival  here,  the  motive  for  greater  caution  would  have  been 
stronger.  But  the  case  was  in  every  respect  otherwise.  Her 
fortunes  were  at  the  height  of  prosperity,  and  those  of  her  ene- 
mies decisively  on  the  decline.  It  was  obvious  that  nothing  was 
wanting  to  preserve  tranquillity  at  home,  and  to  insure  success 
in  our  foreign  negotiations,  but  the  good  wishes  and  the  good 
offices  of  this  Eepublic  towards  us.  By  the  measure,  therefore,  I 
thought  that  every  thing  was  to  be  gained  and  nothing  to  be  lost. 

"Upon  the  third  point  but  little  need  be  said.  I  have  some 
time  since  transmitted  to  you  a  decree  which  Carried  the  treaty 
into  effect,  and  yielded  the  point  in  question.  Satisfied  I  am, 
too,  it  was  greatly  forwarded,  if  not  absolutely  obtained,  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  urged :  for  a  generous  policy  is  better 
calculated  to  produce  a  good  effect  here,  than  a  strict  one;  and 
other  than  in  this  light  my  declaration  can  not  be  considered. 
Surely  I  did  not  concede  the  point,  nor  intimate  an  indifference 
upon  it ;  on  the  contrary,  I  labored,  with  the  greatest  force  of 
which  I  was  capable,  to  demonstrate  the  interest  we  had  in  it  as 
well  as  themselves ;  nor  did  I  condescend  in  that  or  any  other 
transaction.  In  general  I  know  I  am  more  apt  to  err  on  the  other 
side;  and  I  am  persuaded,  that  in  the  present  instance  you  wiU 
find,  upon  a  perusal  of  the  paper  in  question,  that  although  it 
contains  expressions  of  friendship,  it  certainly  betrays  none  of 
condescension. 

"I  have  thus  answered  the  objections  contained  in  your  stric- 
tures upon  my  conduct,  by  stating  the  circumstances  under  which 
I  acted,  with  my  motives  of  action;  and  I  presume  satisfied  you 
that  I  did  not  merit  them.  But  I  can  not  dismiss  the  subject 
without  observing,  that,  when  I  review  the  scenes  through  which 
I  have  passed,  recollect  the  difficulties  I  had  to  encounter,  the 
source  from  whence  they  proceeded,  and  my  efforts  to  inspire 
confidence  in  our  Administration,  without  which  nothing  could 
be  done,  and  much  mischief  was  to  be  apprehended,  I  can  not 
but  feel  mortified  to  find  that,  for  this  very  service,  I  am  cen- 
sured by  that  Administration. 

' '  You  have  already  seen  by  the  course  of  my  correspondence, 
that  however  difficult  it  was  to  succeed,  yet  at  certain  times  we 
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were  completely  possessed  of  the  confidence  of  this  government ; 
and  that,  at  these  times,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  accomplish 
some  objects  of  importance  to  us.  But  it  is  likewise  my  duty  to 
inform  you,  that  I  was  at  the  same  time  enabled  to  penetrate 
more  accurately  into  what  would  most  probably  be  its  policy 
towards  us,  in  case  we  continued  to  possess  that  confidence  unim- 
paired; and  I  now  declare,  that  I  am  of  opinion,  if  we  stood 
firmly  upon  that  ground,  there  is  no  service  within  the  power 
of  this  Republic  to  render,  that  it  would  not  render  us,  and  upon 
the  slightest  intimation.  In  the  interval  between  the  period  of 
those  communications  which  were  made  by  me  to  the  committee, 
explanatory  of  our  situation  with  Britain,  Spain,  etc.,  and  the 
arrival  of  the  intelligence  of  Mr.  Jay's  treaty,  the  indications  of 
this  disposition  were  extremely  strong:  For  at  that  time  I  had 
reason  to  believe  that  it  contemplated  to  take  under  its  care,  and 
to  provide  for,  our  protection  against  Algiers;  for  the  expulsion 
of  the  British  from  the  western  posts,  and  the  establishment  of 
our  right  with  Spain  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  to 
be  executed  in  the  mode  we  should  prefer,  and  upon  terms  per- 
fectly easy  to  us ;  terms,  in  short,  which  sought  only  the  aid  of  our 
credit  to  obtain  a  loan  from  our  own  banks  for  an  inconsiderable 
sum,  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  provisions,  within  our  own 
country,  and  to  be  reimbursed,  if  possible,  by  themselves.  But 
by  ihcd,  intelligence  this  disposition  was  checked,  but  not  changed  ; 
for  it  is  with  the  course  of  opinions  as  with  that  of  bodies,  and 
which  are  not  easily  to  be  forced  in  an  opposite  direction,  after 
they  have  decisively  taken  a  particular  one.  I  mention  this  for 
your  information,  not  indeed,  in  relation  to  the  past,  but  future 
measures  of  the  Executive;  for  I  am  still  inclined  to  believe, 
that  if  the  arrangement  with  England,  or  the  negotiation  with 
Spain  should  fail,  it  is  possible,  provided  a  suitable  attempt  be 
made  here  before  a  peace  is  closed  with  those  powers  respectively, 
to  accomplish  the  whole  through  the  means  of  this  government, 
and  upon  terms  which  would  perhaps  require  no  oiFensive  move- 
ment, or  other  act  which  would  rightfully  subject  us  to  the  im- 
putation of  a  breach  of  neutrality.  Well  satisfied  I  am,  that  the 
full  weight  of  its  fortunes  might  be  thrown  with  decision  into  our 
scale,  and  in  a  manner  that  would  enable  us  to  turn  those  for- 
tunes to  the  best  account  in  negotiation. 

"I  am  happy  to  inform  you,  that  Mrs.  La  Fayette  was  lately 
set  at  liberty ;  and,  although  I  could  not  make  a  formal  applica- 
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tion  in  her  favor,  yet  it  was  done  in  accommodation  with  that 
which  was  informally  made.  She  attended  immediately  at  my 
house,  to  declare  the  obligation  she  owed  to  our  country,  and  of 
which  she  manifested  the  highest  sensibility.  Unfortunately  she 
is,  and  has  been  for  some  time  past,  destitute  of  resource,  and,  in 
consequence,  required  aid,  not  only  for  present  support,  but  to 
discharge  the  debts  that  were  already  due,  and  for  which  she  ap- 
plied to  me ;  and  was,  thereupon,  furnished  with  a  sum  in  assig- 
nats,  equivalent  to  about  one  thousand  dollars  in  specie.  I  made 
this  advance  upon  the  principle  it  was  my  duty  to  make  it  as 
the  representative  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  expectation 
that  the  like  sum,  which  would  be  paid  to  my  order  by  our 
bankers  in  Amsterdam,  would  be  taken  from  the  fund  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  her  husband  by  the  Congress  in  the  course 
of  the  last  year.  Is  this  approved,  and  may  I  upon  that  fund 
make  future  advances  adequate  to  her  support,  and  for  which 
the  interest  will  perhaps  suffice  ? 

"A  treaty  of  peace,  or  rather  of  amity,  with  Tuscany,  with 
the  progress  of  a  revolution  in  Holland,  which  has  been  more 
rapid  than  I  expected  it  would  be,  are  the  only  events  worthy  of 
notice  that  have  taken  place  since  my  last,  and  for  more  par- 
ticular details  respecting  which  I  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  Mr. 
Adet,  to  whose  care  the  present  is  committed. 

"P.  S.  I  herewith  inclose  you  a  report  from  Mr.  Skip  with, 
upon  some  cases  that  were  noticed  in  your  last  dispatch ;  as  like- 
wise upon  some  others  upon  which  application  will  most  prob- 
ably be  made  to  you,  and  whereby  you  will  be  enabled  to  give 
satisfactory  information  to  the  parties  concerned." 

On  the  25th  of  January,  1796,  Mr.  Monroe  made 
a  communication  of  importance  to  the  French  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  on  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  the  disputes  concerning  it.  But 
in  this  paper  he  assumed  and  set  forth  as  a  fact 
the  sinister  designs  of  England,  and  urged  the  propriety 
and  interest  of  France  to  entertain  a  policy  dissimilar 
to  that  of  England,  in  a  style  hardly  discreet  for 
a  diplomatic  communication,  to  say  the  least.  The 
French  management  signified,  in  reply,  that  the  action  of 
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France  in  the  matter,  in  a  way  favorable  to  the  United 
States,  would  depend  upon  the  fate  of  the  Jay  Treaty. 

Notwithstanding  the  neutrality  of  the  United 
States,  positively  and  authoritatively  declared,  as  to 
European  difficulties,  France  chose  to  consider  that  any 
treaty  this  country  made  with  England  should  have 
special  reference  to  her  interests.  The  Revolutionary 
claim  of  France  upon  the  gratitude  of  this  country 
was  to  be  eternal  in  its  good  results.  But  Mr.  Mon- 
roe shared  the  opinions  of  the  French  leaders  as  to 
the  Jay  Treaty.  His  dislike  was  increased  by  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Jay  in  withholding  the  treaty  from 
him,  and  by  the  disposition  of  the  Administration  at 
home,  as  he  believed,  to  do  the  same. 

In  May,  1795,  Mr.  Randolph  had  said  in  a  letter  to 
him  :  "  Mr.  Jay  has  transmitted  the  correspondence  be- 
tween you  and  him.  When  he  arrives  I  shall,  perhaps, 
forward  the  sentiments  of  the  President  as  to  the  footing 
on  which  the  business  has  been  placed  by  him." 

That  Mr.  Monroe  had  the  disposition  to  take  any 
step  contrary  to  the  expressed  will  of  the  Admin- 
istration, or  that  he  would  have  seriously  contemplated 
giving  sway  to  a  sentiment  of  his  own  in  opposition  to 
the  known  policy  of  the  "  Government,"  is  hardly  to  be 
considered  as  probable.  While  he,  for  a  time,  overes- 
timated the  sentiment  of  the  Administration,  or  failed 
to  comprehend  its  intentions  towards  France,  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  Randolph,  dated 
Paris,  August  17,  1795,  will  show  his  entire  disposi- 
tion to  comply  with  his  instructions  : — 

"  SiE, — I  have  not  been  honored  with  any  communication 
from  you  since  that  of  the  2d  May  last ;  though,  doubtless,  others 
are  on  their  way,  and  which  I  shall^oon  receive. 

7— E 
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"Within  a  few  days  past  Philadelphia  papers  were  received 
as  late  as  the  3d  of  July,  containing  Mr.  Jay's  Treaty,  together 
with  such  proceedings  of  the  Senate  upon  it  as  were  then  pub- 
lished. As  these  gazettes  are  circulating  everywhere,  I  conclude 
some  of  them  are  in  possession  of  the  committee  of  public  safety, 
and  that  the  details  they  contain  will  likewise  soon  find  their  way 
into  the  papers  of  this  city.  Indeed,  it  is  said,  they  are  already 
published  at  Havre.  Of  late  I  have  heard  nothing  from  the 
committee  upoq  this  subject;  nor  do  I  expect  to  hear  any  thing 
from  that  body  upon  it,  let  the  impression  be  what  it  may,  other- 
wise than  in  reply  to  such  communication  as  I  may  make 
thereon,  and  respecting  which  it  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  I 
shall  take  no  step  without  your  particular  instruction ;  for,  as  I 
presume  some  ulterior  plan  is  or  wiU  be  adopted  in  regard  to  it, 
and  upon  which,  in  its  relation  to  this  republic,  my  conduct  will 
be  particularly  marked  out ;  so  I  deem  it  my  indispensable  duty 
to  avoid,  in  the  interim,  any,  the  slightest,  compromitment  either 
of  you  or  myself  upon  that  subject.  I  mention,  this  that  you  may 
distinctly  know  how  completely  the  final  result  of  this  business, 
so  far  as  it  depends  on  me  is,  as  indeed  it  ought  to  be,  under 
your  control." 

Yet  this  did  not  prevent  Mr.  Monroe  from  enter- 
taining doubts  as  to  his  instructions,  and  commenting 
upon  them  in  his  letters  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
in  some  eases  making  these  comments  favorable  to  the 
French  side  of  the  argument.  This  led  Mr.  Randolph, 
in  the  summer  of  1795,  to  review  the  whole  course 
of  this  country  towaxds  France  since  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  the  conduct  of  France  toward 
America,  in  a  letter  to  the  stubborn  Minister. 

But  France  now  made  the  new  English  treaty  a 
pretext  for  unfriendly  conduct;  and  matters  between 
the  two  countries  went  from  bad  to  worse  with  a 
patched  and  doubtful  peace  until  Napoleon  easily  set- 
tled the  quarrels  of  the  so-called  republic,  in  1803. 

So  deeply  incensed  were  the  "red  republicans"  or 
anarchic  democrats   over  the  state  of  affairs  at  this 
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time,  that  when  C.  C.  Pinckney  arrived  in  Paris  as 
Mr.  Monroe's  successor,  they  refused  to  recognize  him, 
or  to  hold  further  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
States.  And  Mr.  Pickering  directly  charged  Mr.  Mon- 
roe with  the  failure  to  arrest  this  conduct  on  the  part 
of  France,  when  he  possessed  the  means. 

On  the  7th  of  October,  1796,  Mr.  Monroe  was  no- 
tified that  the  French  Minister  to  this  country  had 
been  recalled ;  and  soon  afterwards  the  following 
notes  passed  between  him  and  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs : — 

"  Pakis,  Dec.  6,  1796. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  my  successor  (Mr. 
Pinckney)  is  arrived  and  is  desirous  of  waiting  on  you  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  a  copy  of  his  letter  of  credence  for  the 
directoire  executif  of  the  French  Republic.  By  him  I  have  also 
received  my  letter  of  recall.  Permit  me  therefore  to  request  you 
will  be  so  obliging  as  to  appoint  a  time  when  Mr.  Pinckney  and 
myself  shall  have  the  honor  to  attend  you  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting you  copies  of  these  documents." 

"  Dec.  11,  1796. 

"  Citizen  MrtinsTEE, — I  hastened  to  lay  before  the  executive 
directory  the  copy  of  your  letter  of  recall  and  of  the  credentials 
of  Mr.  Pinckney,  whom  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
appointed  to  succeed  you  as  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  said 
States  near  the  French  Republic.  The  directory  has  charged  me 
to^notify  to  you,  'that  it  wUl  no  longer  recognize,  nor  receive,  a 
minister  plenipotentiary  from  the  United  States,  until  after  a 
reparation  of  the  grievances  demanded  of  the  American  govern- 
ment, and  which  the  French  Republic  has  a  right  to  expect.' 

"  I  beg  you.  Citizen  Minister,  to  be  persuaded,  that  this  deter- 
mination, which  is  become  necessary,  does  not  oppose  the  contin- 
uance of  ,the  affection  between  the  French  Republic  and  the 
American  people,  which  is  grounded  on  former  good  offices  and 
reciprocal  interest;  an  affection  which  you  have  taken  pleasure 
in  cultivating  by  all  the  means  in  your  power. 

"Accept,  Citizen  Minister,  the  assurance  of  my  perfect  con- 
sideration. (Signed)  Ch.  de  la  Ceoix." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  FRENCH  MISSION— GENERAL  WASHINGTON'S  VIEW 

OF  IT. 

IT  was  a  misfortune  that  Mr.  Monroe's  views  as  to 
France  were  not  in  perfect  harmony  with  those  of 
President  Washington.  But  whatever  estimate  may 
be  placed  upon  Mr.  Monroe's  "  View  of  the  Conduct  of 
the  Executive,"  the  evidence  is  not  very  clear  that  he 
allowed  his  private  sentiments  greatly  to  lead  him 
astray  in  his  behavior  before  the  French.  He  went  to 
France  at  an  excited  and  trying  period  in  her  history. 
Under  uncommonly  changeful  and  irresponsible  agents 
her  government,  if  such  it  could  be  called,  was  con- 
ducted with  great  suspicion  and  ill-temper  in  its  rela- 
tions to  other  nations. 

The  tone  of  Mr.  Monroe's  communications  to  the 
French  authorities  is  of  a  high  and  patriotic  character. 
That  his  efforts  were,  to  a  great  extent,  fruitless,  does 
not  necessarily  appear  as  a  fault  in  him.  It  was  his 
misfortune  to  be  obliged  to  deal  with  a  nation  of  such 
temper  and  at  so  evil  a  period.  His  methods  of  con- 
ducting his  difficult  undertaking  were  not  agreeable  to 
the  Administration  at  home,  and  while  they  were  not 
always  such  as  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  of  him,  by 
no  means  the  least  offensive  feature  of  the  case  was 
his  patronage  of  French  views  and  arraignment  of  the 
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Administration  under  which  he  had  served,  in  the 
spirit  and  manner  of  a  champion  of  partisan  theories. 

When  he  returned  home  in  1797,  Mr.  Adams  was 
President,  and  General  Washington  was  retired  at 
Mount  Vernon,  but  this  did  not  deter  Mr.  Monroe 
from  making  this  very  extensive  publication  concern- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  French  Mission.  The  main 
point  in  the  controversy  rested,  perhaps,  on  the  Jay 
Treaty.  A  large  class  of  his  countrymen  strongly 
sided  with  him  in  opposition  to  that  treaty.  And  this 
class  especially  sustained  Mr.  Monroe  in  his  published 
defense.  He  adopted  the  plan  of  self-vindication  at 
the  outset  of  his  public  career,  although  he  stood  less 
in  need  of  it  than  General  Jackson  and  many  others 
who  pursued  the  same  course.  But  there  was  much 
more  than  self-defense  involved  in  Mr.  Monroe's 
"View." 

He  had  started  into  the  work  of  his  mission,  in  a 
way  entirely  unknown  in  diplomatic  affairs,  with  a 
public  address,  reception,  and  spectacle,  which  had  a 
tendency  to  put  his  own  country  in  a  false  attitude, 
and  which  the  shrewd  French  managers  designed 
should  result  to  their  benefit.  He  had,  however, 
studied  his  instructions,  and  meditated  more  on  what 
he  had  heard  in  Congress,  and  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  general  sentiment  of  the  country  outside  of  the 
Administration.  From  the  outset  the  Administration 
was  dissatisfied  with  his  conduct,  and  Mr.  Randolph 
had  early  taken  occasion  deprecatingly  and  reprovingly 
to  say  that  in  such  precarious  condition  of  the  foreign 
relations  it  was  to  be  expected  that  what  he  had  to 
say  as  Minister  from  this  country  would  be  better  said 
in  private  and  not  laid  open  to  the  criticism  of  other 
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nations;  and  advised  him  while  in  future  cultivating 
friendly  relations  with  France  to  do  so  "without  un- 
necessary eclat." 

While  there  is  some  evidence  that  Mr.  Randolph 
repented  slightly  of  the  severity  in  his  instructions  to 
Monroe,  he  was  succeeded  in  the  State  Department  by 
a  man  who,  besides  not  believing  in  Monroe,  had  no 
patience  in  dealing  with  him.  The  French  managers 
had  fallen  into  the  opinion  that  Charles  Cotesworth 
Pinckney,  Mr.  Monroe's  successor,  belonged  to  the 
class  of  English  aristocrats,  then  so  offensive  to  the 
Jacobins.  To  this  erroneous  idea  they  were,  perhaps, 
to  a  considerable  extent  indebted  to  Tom  Paine.  This 
restless,  unfortunate,  and  unprincipled  fellow  lived  for 
months  in  Mr.  Monroe's  house,  and  although  Monroe 
respected  him  for  the  benefits  one  or  two  of  his  writ- 
ings had  conferred,  as  was  generally  believed,  on  this 
country,  and  sympathized  with  him  in  his  troubles, 
there  is  lacking  the  evidence  that  he  was,  to  any  great 
degree,  under  Paine's  influence  in  the  course  he  pur- 
sued in  France. 

Mr.  Monroe  had  a  strong  partisan  feeling  towards 
Mr.  Jay,  and  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  him  to 
view  the  treaty  with  England  in  a  better  sense  than 
he  did.  And,  although  this  treaty  greatly  cooled  the 
temper  of  France  towards  him,  he  quitted  there  in  the 
very  personal  ^'' eclat"  that  Mr.  Randolph  dreaded  and 
admonished  him  to  avoid,  the  "  red  republicans  "  having 
learned  to  distinguish  between  Mr.  Monroe  and  the 
Government  he  represented.  How  far  Monroe  was 
responsible  for  this  line  of  demarkation  it  may  not  be 
easy  to  say.  It  could  not  possibly  be  to  his  credit  to 
say  that  his  failure  in  France  was  owing  to  his  non- 
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compliance  with  his  instructions  and  want  of  harmony 
with  the  Administration.  But  if  the  party  then  ris- 
ing, and  to  which  he  belonged,  had  been  at  the  head 
of  the  home  Government,  his  career  in  France  might 
have  had  quite  a  different  result.  Yet  the  foreign  min- 
ister, who  fails  from  partisan  causes  or  party  feeling, 
in  himself,  deserves  to  fail,  and  bear  the  consequences 
of  the  failure. 

Perhaps,  no  man  now  living  could  believe  that  the 
policy  or  course  of  Washington's  Administration,  in 
reference  to  France,  was  not  right  and  best.  And  still 
it  would  be  of  exceedingly  doubtful  propriety,  if  not 
positively  untrue  to  lay  Mr.  Monroe's  failure,  or  compar- 
ative failure,  to  party  circumstances.  This  was  charged 
against  him,  but  it  would  be  a  difficult  charge  to  attempt 
to  sustain  at  this  day.  Then,  the  blame  of  his  appoint- 
ment resting  with  the  Administration,  to  that  source, 
also,  must  be  assigned  part  of  the  blame  of  his  failure. 

Mr.  Monroe  had  an  opportunity  to  sustain  the  va- 
lidity of  this  charge  a  few  years  later  under  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, but  his  success  was  not  then  conspicuous.  In- 
deed, it  was  the  reverse ;  and  offended,  with  another 
occasion  for  self-defense,  he  returned  home. 

It  can  not,  however,  be  denied  that  an  effort  was 
made  in  America  to  give  Mr.  Monroe's  recall  in  1796  a 
party  aspect,  and  his  wounded  feelings  gave  a  turn,  to 
some  extent,  to  his  conduct  not  justified  by  his  char- 
acter or  motives  when  abroad.  At  Philadelphia  he  was 
received  with  considerable  ceremony,  after  the  manner 
of  the  times,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  presided  at  a  "dinner 
in  his  honor." 

On  his  way  to  Virginia,  although  he  passed  near 
Mount  Vernon,  he  failed  to  call  upon  General  Wash- 
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ington.  Then  came  his  voluminous  "View,"  published 
by  one  of  the  most  Jacobinical  of  the  Anti-Federal- 
ists ;  and  the  whole  "was  converted  to  as  much  account 
against  the  Federalists  as  possible.  In  this  light  largely 
must  be  regarded  Mr.  Monroe's  "  View." 

Already  the  "  boundless  confidence  "  he  had  in  Wash- 
ington, of  which  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  never 
had  boundless  confidence  in  any  body  but  himself,  was 
sadly  shaken.  It  would  at  this  day  be  better  for  the 
reputation  of  Mr.  Monroe  if  his  "View  of  the  Con- 
duct of  the  Executive  "  had  never  been  written.  Still 
his  party  considered  his  conduct  well  enough,  and  he 
suffered  little  by  it  then;  and  to-day  it  is  looked  at 
from  so  great  a  distance,  and  through  such  an  atmo- 
sphere of  beneficial  services,  peace,  and  good-will  to  his 
country,  that  as  little  stress  as  may  be  is  placed  upon 
it.  It  is  viewed  merely  as  one  of  the  small  political 
tempests  of  the  long  ago. 

And  Mr.  Monroe  not  only  lived  to  partake  in  the 
common  American  view  of  Washington  and  his  public 
services,  and  like  others  make  him  the  model  of  public 
virtue,  but  he  also  came  to  believe  that  John  Jay  was 
one  of  the  most  able  and  upright  of  the  distinguished 
Americans  of  his  day. 

But  his  attack  upon  the  Administration,  and  defense 
of  himself,  Washington  regarded  with  great  severity, 
and  the  unkind  feeling  between  him  and  Mr.  Monroe 
was  never  healed. 

In  a  letter  to  John  Nicholas,  dated  Mount  Vernon, 
March  8,  1798,  General  Washington  wrote  : — 

"With  respect  to  Mr.  Monroe's  'View  of  tlie  Conduct  of  the 
Executive  of  the  United  States,'  I  shall  say  but  little,  because, 
as  he  has  called  it  a  'view'  thereof,  I  shall  leave  it  to  the  tribu- 
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nai  to  which  he  himself  has  appealed  to  decide ;  first,  how  far  a 
correspondence  with  one  of  its  agents  is  entitled  to  the  unquali- 
fied term  he  has  employed ;  secondly,  how,  if  it  is  not,  it  is  to 
exhibit  a  view  thereof;  thirdly,  how  far  his  instructions  and  the 
letters  he  has  received  from  that  Executive  through  the  constituted 
organ,  and  to  which  he  refers,  can  be  made  to  subserve  the  great 
points  which  he  and  his  party  are  evidently  aiming  at,  namely, 
to  impress  upon  the  public  mind  that  favoritism  towards  Great 
Britain  has  produced  a  dereliction  in  administration  of  good  wUl 
towards  France. 

"As  to  the  propriety  of  exposing  to  public  view  his  private  in- 
structions and  correspondence  with  his  own  government,  nothing 
needs  be  said;  for  I  should  suppose  that  the  measure  must  be 
reprobated  by  the  well-informed  and  intelligent  of  all  nations, 
and  not  less  by  his  abettors  in  this  country,  if  they  were  not 
blinded  by  party  views,  and  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  catch 
at  any  thing,  that  in  their  opiuion  will  promote  them.  The  mis- 
chievous and  dangerous  tendency  of  such  a  practice  is  too  glaring 
to  require  a  comment. 

' '  If  the  Executive,  in  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman  you  have 
alluded  to,  is  chargeable  with  '  premeditating  the  destruction  of 
Mr.  Monroe  in  his  appointment,  because  he  was  the  center 
around  which  the  Republican  party  rallied  in  the  Senate'  (a  cir- 
cumstance quite  new  to  me),  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  give  it 
credit  for  its  lenity  towards  that  gentleman,  in  having  designated 
several  others,  not  of  the  Senate,  as  victims  to  this  office  before 
the  sacrifice  of  Mr.  Monroe  was  ever  had  in  contemplation.  As  this 
must  be  some  consolation  to  him  and  his  friends,  I  hope  they 
will  embrace  it.'' 

The  declaration  mentioned  in  this  extract  as  to  the 
political  destruction  of  Mr.  Monroe,  Nicholas  said  he 
heard  Thomas  Jefferson  make.  And  no  doubt  Nich- 
olas told  the  truth,  and  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
to  do  mischief  with  it. 

In  General  Washington's  library,  after  his  death, 
was  found  a  copy  of  Mr.  Monroe's  "  View  of  the  Con- 
duct of  the  Executive  of  the  United  States,"  and  on 
the  margins  of  the  leaves  throughout  were  many  crit- 
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ical  notes  in  the  hand  of  Washington.  These  notes 
show  how  deeply  the  General  was  tried  in  his  last 
days,  as  they  contain  the  most  severe  criticism  ever 
made  by  him  on  the  conduct  and  character  of  one  of 
his  own  countrymen. 

To  Mr.  Monroe's  statement,  "  In  the  month  of 
May,  1794,  I  was  invited  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  through  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  ac- 
cept the  ofl&ce  of  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the 
French  Republic,"  the  General  makes  this  cutting 
supplement  in  the  margin :  "  After  several  attempts 
had  failed  to  obtain  a  more  eligible  character." 

To  Mr.  Monroe's  assertion,  "  The  course  which  I 
pursued  was  a  plain  one,"  the  General  replies  :  "  So  it 
is  believed,  for  the  object  he  had  in  view,  but  not  for 
the  object  of  his  mission,  nor  for  the  honor  and  dig- 
nity of  his  country." 

Mr.  Monroe  had  bitterly  opposed  the  appointment 
of  John  Jay  and  Gouverneur  Morris  to  foreign  posi- 
tions, and  in  his  marginal  notes  to  one  of  his  references 
to  these  appointments  the  General  says :  "  Was  not 
France  (as  has  been  observed  before)  at  the  time,  and 
long  after  Mr.  Morris's  appointment,  a  monarchy? 
Whatever  may  have  been  his  political  sentiments,  he 
pursued  steadily  the  honor  and  integrity  of  his  coun- 
try, with  zeal  and  ability,  and  with  respectful  firmness 
asserted  its  rights.  Had  Mr.  Monroe  done  the  same, 
we  should  not  be  in  the  situation  we  now  are.  .  .  . 
Unpardonable  to  appoint  men  to  office,  although  of  ac- 
knowledged first-rate  abilities,  when  they  were  of  dif- 
ferent political  sentiments  from  Mr.  Monroe,  whose 
judgment,  one  would  presume,  must  be  infallible." 

Mr.  Monroe  says :  "  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  it 
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is  nevertheless  obvious,  that  the  policy  itself  was  at 
best  short-sighted  and  bad ;"  and  the  General  answers : 
"  Posterity  wiU  judge  of  this.  Mr.  Monroe's  opinion 
is.  not  the  standard  by  which  it  will  judge." 

Mr.  Monroe  says  on  the  sixty-fifth  page  of  his  de- 
fense :  "  Nor  did  we  hazard  any  thing  in  any  view  in 
standing  well  with  France,  whilst  much  was  to  be 
gained.  The  Administration  admits  she  did  not  wish  us 
to  embark  in  the  war.  Perhaps  this  was  admitted  to 
preclude  the  claim  of  merit  for  not  wishing  it ;"  and  to 
this  the  General  retorts  as  severely :  "  France  might  not 
have  wished  us  to  embark  in  the  war  by  an  absolute 
declaration  of  it;  but  she  and  Mr.  Monroe  also  did  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  induce  us  to  pursue  measures, 
which  must  inevitably  have  produced  it." 

Mr.  Sparks  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  his  "Writ- 
ings of  Washington"  gives  a  copy  of  these  entire 
notes  on  the  "View,"  and  says  that  the  volume  con- 
taining them  was  presented  by  Judge  Bushrod  Wash- 
ington to  some  legal  acquaintance  and  thus  disappeared. 

After  a  careful  perusal  of  Mr.  Monroe's  unfortu- 
nate "View  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Executive  of  the 
United  States,"  I  am  under  the  impression  that  Gen- 
eral Washington's  marginal  criticisms  were  made  on 
first  thought,  when  he  was  irritated  by  other  unmer- 
ited stings,  and  that  as  ill-advised  and  bad  as  the 
"View"  was  the  General's  sweeping  judgments  start 
some  regrets  that  they  ever  were  made,  or  that  he 
ever  noticed  this  least  reputable  performance  of  Mr. 
Monroe's  long  public  career.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  verdict  of  men  and  history  could  only  be  averse 
to  the  opinions  of  the  "View,"  it  is  by  no  means  so 
clear  that  the  world   with  all  its  reverence  for  the 
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character  of  General  Washington  would  entirely  approve 
his  strictures  on  Mr.  Monroe's  conduct  and  purposes. 

The  following  is  the  main  part  of  a  letter  dated  at 
Philaxielphia,  July  2,  1796,  and  signed  by  Timothy 
Pickering,  Secretary  of  State,  Oliver  Wolcott,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  James  McHenry,  Secretary 
of  War,  and  addressed  to  President  Washington,  then 
at  Mount  Vernon,  and  is  of  great  value  in  connection 
with  this  case : — 

"  SiE, — Agreeably  to  your  directions,  we  have  consulted  to- 
gether on  the  subject  of  your  letter  of  the  24th  of  June ;  and 
we  are  of  the  opinion,  that  a  direct  explanation  should  be  asked 
of  M.  Adet,  the  minister  of  the  French  Republic,  in  the  terms 
of  the  inclosed  draft  of  a  letter  to  him,  which,  as  you  desired, 
will  be  sent  without  delay. 

"We  are  also  of  opinion,  that  the  Executive  has  not  the 
power,  in  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  to  originate  the  appointment 
of  a  minister  extraordinary  to  France ;  and  that  the  recall  of  Mr. 
Monroe,  by  creating  a  vacancy,  can  alone  authorize  the  sending 
of  a  new  minister  to  that  country. 

"  On  the  expediency  of  this  change  we  are  agreed.  We  think 
the  great  interests  of  the  United  States  require,  that  they  have 
near  the  French  Government  some  faithful  organ  to  explain  their 
real  views,  and  to  ascertain  those  of  the  French.  Our  duty  obliges 
us  to  be  explicit.  Although  the  present  minister  plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  at  Paris  has  been  amply  furnished  with 
documents  to  explain  the  views  and  conduct  of  the  United  States, 
yet  his  own  letters  authorize  us  to  say,  that  he  has  omitted  to  use 
them,  and  thereby  exposed  the  United  States  to  all  the  mischiefs 
which  could  flow  from  jealousies  and  erroneous  conceptions  of 
their  views  and  conduct.  Whether  this  dangerous  omission  arose 
from  such  an  attachment  to  the  cause  of  France  as  rendered  him 
too  little  mindful  of  the  interests  of  his  own  country,  or  from 
mistaken  views  of  the  latter,  or  from  any  other  cause,  the  evil  is 
the  same.  We  therefore  conceive  it  to  be  indispensably  neces- 
sary, that  the  present  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  at  Paris  should  be  recalled,  and  another  American  citizen 
appointed  in  his  stead. 
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"Such  being  our  opinion,  we  beg  leave  to  name  for  your  con- 
sideration Patrick  Henry  and  John  Marshall,  of  Virginia,  and 
Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  and  WiUiam  Smith,  of  South  Car- 
olina; either  of  whom  would,  we  believe,  so  explain  the  conduct 
and  views  of  the  United  States  as  to  satisfy  the  French  Repub- 
lic, and  thereby  remove  the  danger  of  a  rupture  or  inconvenient 
controversy  with  that  nation;  or,  failing  of  this  desirable  effect, 
to  satisfy  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  that  the  fault  was  not 
to  be  imputed  to  their  own  government. 

' '  In  confirmation  of  our  opinion  of  the  expediency  of  recall- 
ing Mr.  Monroe,  we  think  the  occasion  requires,  that  we  commu- 
nicate a  private  letter  from  him,  which  came  to  our  hands  since 
you  left  Philadelphia.  This  letter  corresponds  with  other  intelli- 
gence of  his  political  opinions  and  conduct.  A  minister,  who  has 
thus  made  the  notorious  enemies  of  the  whole  system  of  govern- 
ment his  confidential  correspondents  in  matters,  which  affect  that 
government,  can  not  be  relied  on  to  do  his  duty  to  the  latter. 
This  private  letter  we  receive  in  confidence.  Among  other  cir- 
cumstances, that  win  occur  to  your  recollection,  the  anonymous 
letters  from  France  to  Thomas  Blount  and  others  are  very  notice- 
able. We  know  that  Montflorence  was  the  writer,  and  that  he 
was  the  chancellor  of  the  consul,  Skipwith;  and  from  the  con- 
nection of  Mr.  Monroe  with  those  persons,  we  can  entertain  no 
doubt,  that  the  anonymous  letter  were  written  with  his  privity. 

"These  anonymous  communications  from  officers  of  the  United 
States  in  a  foreign  country,  are  proofs  of  sinister  designs,  and 
show  that  the  public  interests  are  no  longer  safe  in  the  hands  of 
such  men." 

On  the  7th  of  July,  a  few  days  later,  Attorney- 
General  Charles  Lee  wrote  to  President  Washington  : — 

"After  bestowing  the  best  consideration  upon  the  several 
matters  mentioned  in  your  letter  of  the  6th,  I  had  formed  an 
opinion,  that  our  minister  plenipotentiary  at  Paris  ought  not  to 
be  permitted  to  continue  there  any  longer  than  until  the  arrival 
of  his  successor ;  and  that  it  was  not  only  expedient,  but  abso- 
lutely necessary,  that  he  should  be  immediately  recalled  and 
another  minister  appointed.  Upon  this  subject  I  concur  in  sen- 
timent with  the  heads  of  departments,  as  expressed  in  their 
letter  of  the  2d  instant.     .     .     . 
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"My  reasons  for  holding  the  opinion  that  the  present  min- 
ister should  be  recalled,  are, 

"1.  From  his  letters  in  the  office  of  the  Department  of 
State  it  appears  he  has  neglected  or  failed  to  justify,  or  truly 
represent  to  the  Republic  of  France  the  conduct  and  motives  of 
his  own  country  relative  to  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  This 
was  a  most  important  duty  of  his  station,  to  do  which  he  was 
fully  and  pointedly  instructed;  and,  though  he  may  have  pro- 
posed at  various  times  verbal  communications  on  the  subject, 
which  were  sughted,  yet  knowing  as  he  must,  or  ought  to  have 
known,  the  sentiments  of  the  government,  and  that  no  verbal 
communications  were,  in  fact,  received  from  him,  but  only  pro- 
posed by  him  to  be  made,  it  became  his  indispensable  duty  to 
present  in  writing  that  view  of  his  country's  conduct,  which  he 
was  directed  and  enabled  by  our  Secretary  of  State  to  present. 

"2.  His  correspondence  with  the  Executive  of  the  United 
States  has  been  and  is  unfrequent,  unsatisfactory,  reserved,  and 
without  cordiality  and  confidence  on  his  part. 

' '  I  might  add  other  reasons,  if  they  were  necessary,  for  in- 
stance, that  he  corresponds  less  confidentially  with  the  Executive 
of  the  United  States  than  with  the  opposers  and  libelers  of  his 
Administration,  and  that  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  he 
is  furthering  the  views  of  a  faction  in  America  more  than  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  the  United  States." 

As  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Monroe's  successor, 
the  Attorney-General  was  very  modest.  He  had  no 
one  in  viev7,  and  suggested  that  the  General's  own 
knowledge  of  his  countrymen  ought  to  enable  him  to 
make  the  best  possible  selection.  Of  those  who  had 
been  suggested  he  said  he  knew  nothing  of  Mr.  Pinck- 
ney ;  thought  Charles  Carroll  too  rich  to  fill  any  public 
position  acceptably  to  the  people;  did  not  think  Mr. 
Smith  would  be  favored  by  the  French  party ;  and 
supposed,  correctly,  that  neither  John  Marshall  nor 
the  lazy  Patrick  Henry  could  be  led  to  accept  a  for- 
eign office. 

The  following  letter,  written  by  Mr.  Monroe  when 
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in  Paris  to  his  uncle,  Joseph  Jones,  will  aid  in  giving 
a  true  insight  to  his  character : — 

"  Paris,  June  9,  1796. 

"Deae  Sib, — I  have  just  received  yours  of  January  last,  the 
first  for  a  great  length  of  time  past.  In  future  it  will  probably 
be  best  to  forward  your  letters  by  the  way  of  England,  addressed 
to  the  care  of  our  minister  there,  since  the  miscarriage  proceeds 
from  the  fear  of  the  capth  of  compromitment,  in  case  they  are 
boarded  by  British  ships  as  they  generally  are,  and  letters  for 
France  are  seen  and  searched.  In  consequence  they  throw  them 
in  the  sea  as  soon  as  they  leave  the  capes  or  before. 

"Joe  is  well  and,  upon  the  whole,  doing  better  than  at  any 
time  heretofore.  He  is  reading  the  higher  Latin  authors,  and  is 
about  beginning  his  Greek,  merely  to  know  something  about  it. 
He  is  a  pretty  good  arithmetician,  understands  something  of 
geography,  and  dances  and  fences  tolerably  well.  The  professor 
pays  great  attention  to  him,  and  I  certainly  do  not  fail  to  ad- 
monish sufficiently.  By  keeping  him  habitually  at  work,  with 
excellent  examples  of  young  men  before  him,  of  which  there  are 
many  of  the  French  boys  at  school,  a  good  foundation  may  be 
laid  in  the  different  branches,  and  a  considerable  in  his  temper, 
which  he  is  too  much  disposed  to  indulge.  He  understands  and 
speaks  French  well.  I  shall  send  him  your  letter,  and  return  you 
an  answer  soon.  The  oftener  you  write  him  the  better.  His 
great  wish  is  to  be  at  home,  to  have  a  good  horse,  a  gun,  etc. 
Sometimes  he  tells  the  professor  he  has  no  occasion  for  a  profound 
education,  he  can  do  without  it,  etc.  This  the  professor  checks, 
and  so  do  I.  I  only  mention  it  that  you  may  give  what  aid  you 
can  in  support  of  what  we  do,  and  know  that  propensity  has 
a  pretty  strong  hold  on  him.  The  professor  (I  mean  the  princi- 
pal, for  there  are  several)  renders  a  monthly  report  of  the  conduct 
of  all  the  young  men  under  his  care,  and  which  he  reads  to  them 
before  sent  in.  For  the  future  I  will  forward  them  tp  you.  In 
the  latter  reports  he  speaks  of  him  more  favorably  and  truly. 
It  will  be  well  that  you  appear  to  know  in  your  next  that  such 
is  the  practice ;  that  his  commencement  was  bad,  and  that  his 
improvement  gives  you  pleasure.  His  expenses  are  heavy  at 
present.  His  board  and  tuition  (exclusive  of  drawing,  fencing,  mu- 
sic, and  dancing)  is  fifty  louis,  and  to  which,  when  his  clothes  are 
added,  and  all  other  incidental  expenses,  at  least  half  that  sum 
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more  may  be  counted.  Of  his  clothes,  he  is  not  over  careful, 
though  I  let  him  occasionally  suffer,  in  consequence  of  his  inat- 
tention. I  am  thus  particular  that  you  may  be  able  to  be  equally 
so  in  your  communications  to  him.  I  will  send  you  a  statement 
of  whole  expenditures  in  his  behalf  since  our  arrival,  if  I  can 
make  it  out;  but  till  1st  of  September  last,  till  when  payment 
was  in  paper,  it  cost  less  than  since. 

"I  was  happy  to  see  the  detaUs  you  gave  me  of  my  affairs. 
At  present  I  can  send  you  nothing,  but  in  case  you  are  pressed, 
wiU  answer  your  draft  upon  three  months'  sight,  or  two  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  sterling,  payable  in  London  or  Ham- 
burg. I  lately  sent  a  draft  upon  Judge  Rutledge  for  four  hun- 
dred dollars  in  favor  of  Mr.  Tord,  to  be  paid  you.  His  son  is 
here  under  my  care,  and,  on  account  of  whose  expenses  the  draft 
is  made.  I  hope  you  wLU  receive  this.  Upon  returning  home, 
I  flatter  myself  I  shall  be  at  ease,  and,  in  the  interim,  trust  that 
every  farthing  which  I  owe  will  be  paid,  without  which  there  can 
be  no  ease.  1  am  glad  you  have  adjusted  the  business  of  Ma- 
son's, and  hope  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  his  children.  To  me 
it  is  quite  so.  Purchase  of  his  property  what  you  find  con- 
venient, and  make  Hoag  push  forward  his  improvements.  Tell 
him  1  am  surprised  he  does  not  make  better  crops,  and  I  look 
to  the  deficiency  in  the  general  improvement  of  the  estate,  in- 
closures,  land,  orchards,  etc.  By  the  by,  if  you  do  not  give 
strict  orders,  I  expect  to  find  no  such  improvements ;  perhaps, 
a  greater  deficiency  in  these  respects  than  were  in  the  crops;  but 
if  you  stay  in  Albemarle  this  summer  it  will  do  well. 

"I  have  always  intended  paying  Joseph's  expenses  in  Scot- 
land, or  giving  him  an  equivalent,  or  more,  in  case  he  paid 
them,  in  something  at  home.  But  as  my  reputation  was  con- 
cerned in  the  payment  of  these  debts,  1  preferred  paying  them, 
and  adding  afterwards  to  his  aid  at  home  what  I  could.  With 
this  view  1  asked  in  many  preceding  letters,  and  now  repeat  it, 
whether  he  has  paid  any  part  thereof,  and  requested,  in  case  he 
had  not,  that  he  would  not,  and  in  that  case  he  would  send  me 
the  amount,  as  stated  by  Forbes,  of  Edinburgh.  I  fear  all  those 
letters  miscarried,  but  shall  thank  you  for  information  on  this 
point  as  soon  as  possible.  Your  residence  for  awhile  in  Albe- 
marle will  be  of  great  use  to  him,  and  enable  you  to  determine 
in  what  manner  to  give  him  the  other  aid  above  spoken  of.  I 
mentioned,  also,  my  wish  that  the  amount  laid  out  for  Joseph 
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here  might  be  disposed  of  in  favor  of  Mrs.  Buckner  and  familj', 
and  Andrew  fifty  pounds  sterling,  for  instance,  in  favor  of  the 
former,  part  in  necessaries  and  the  residue  in  education  of  a  child, 
or  providing  a  tutor  for  the  family,  according  to  their  wish.  I 
say  the  balance  to  Andrew,  but  if  he  requires,  and  you  can  give 
more,  I  wish  it  done.  In  truth,  my  expenses  have  been  great 
here,  and  still  are  so,  but  it  is  much  my  wish  to  serve  these  rela- 
tives all  in  my  power.  We  lament  much  the  ill  health  of  Tamah, 
and  anticipate  the  worst,  but  hope  for  her  recovery.  Her  loss 
will  be  severely  felt  by  Mrs.  Monroe,  who  would  not  admit  that 
it  were  possible  to  replace  her  by  half  a  dozen  in  her  place ;  in- 
deed, she  is  valuable  as  a  sensible  and  honest  servant,  as  well  as 
most  capable,  and  whose  loss  could  never  be  repaired.  We  are 
particularly  gratified  that  she  is  well  taken  care  of,  and  wants  for 
nothing.  Peter,  we  hope,  is  well,  who,  and  those  under  Hoag, 
we  wish  to  be  humanely  treated,  well  clothed,  etc.  I  send  a  let- 
ter for  him  I  thought  had  gone  by  another  opportunity. 

"The  success  of  the  French  in  Italy  has  obtained  an  advan- 
tageous peace  with  Sardinia,  Parma,  and  put  all  Italy  in  terror. 
Indeed,  all  the  powers  are  seeking  peace,  and  sending  sums  of 
money  and  their  finest  pictures  as  the  price.  The  Pope  has 
offered  to  write  a  letter  to  the  people  of  the  Vendue  to  reconcile 
them  to  the  government,  as  one  of  the  conditions,  and  pay  down  fif- 
teen million  livres  as  another,  to  the  latter  of  which  some  attention  is 
paid.  An  advantage  is  gained,  also,  on  the  Rhine,  but  the  ac- 
tion was  not  general,  and,  of  course,  the  efiect,  though  impor- 
tant, not  very  impressive.  I  will  endeavor  to  write  Mr.  Jefferson 
also  by  this  opportunity  if  possible,  to  whom,  and  other  friends, 
be  so  kind  as  to  make  my  aflfectionate  regards.  Tell  Joseph  I 
wish  to  hear  from  him.  We  are  well  and  wish  you  so. 
"Your  friend  and  servant. 

"James  Monroe." 

8— E 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

MR.  MONROE  AS  GOVERNOR  OF  VIRGINIA. 

AS  an  indication  of  the  little  Mr.  Monroe  had  suf- 
fered in  reputation  in  Virginia  by  his  foreign 
mission  under  Washington,  soon  after  his  return  (in 
the  same  year)  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  and 
took  his  seat  in  that  body.  And,  in  1799,  he  was 
chosen  governor  of  the  State  by  a  considerable  ma- 
jority over  John  Breckinridge,  and  continued  to  hold 
the  oflBce  for  three  years.  Still,  it  must  not  be  thought 
that  this  good  fortune  was  quietly  acquiesced  in  by 
all  the  people  of  Virginia.  Some  of  them  considered 
his  elevation  to  the  governorship  as  calamitous  in 
the  extreme  to  the  State.  But  this  prejudgment  was 
not  verified  by  his  conduct. 

The  following  is  the  greater  part  of  a  message  from 
Governor  Monroe  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates, December  6,  1802,  and  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
an  executive  document  for  that  early  period  : — 

"  Sir, — The  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  at  an  epoch 
so  auspicious  to  the  public  prosperity,  can  not  otherwise  than  be 
highly  grateful  to  the  members  who  compose  it.  In  making  the 
following  communication,  I  derive  much  satisfaction  from  a  sur- 
vey of  the  objects  which  claim  your  attention.  In  the  affairs  of 
this  State,  and  of  the  United  States,  in  which  as  a  member  of 
the  Union,  as  brethren  of  the  same  family,  we  are  deeply  inter- 
ested, there  is  much  cause  to  felicitate  ourselves  in  the  blessings 
which  we  enjoy,  and  to  entertain  the  utmost  confidence  that  they 
will  long  be  preserved  to  us. 
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"  The  progress  of  the  public  buildings  has,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, verified  the  prediction  that  was  made  of  it  at  the  last  session. 
The  jail  or  penitentiary  house,  which  before  that  period,  had  be- 
come subservient  to  all  the  objects  of  the  institution,  is  now  almost 
finished.  The  manufactory  of  arms  in  that  part  which  embraces 
muskets,  swords,  and  pistols,  advanced  nearly  to  the  same  state. 
The  edifice  has  been  long  erected,  and  the  interior  of  the  front 
and  western  wing  finished.  The  foundry  for  cannon  has  been 
necessarily  postponed  for  the  present.  This  part  of  the  institu- 
tion, though  very  important,  appeared  less  urgent  than  that  which 
was  destined  to  the  manufacture  of  small  arms.  It  was  deemed 
a  primary  object  to  commence  with  these,  since  the  infantry  forms 
the  strength  of  every  army,  and  in  our  militia,  comprises  the 
mass  of  the  people.  The  foundry,  however,  may  be  finished  in 
the  course  of  the  next  year.  As  soon  as  any  portion  of  the 
building  was  in  a  situation  to  admit  it,  a  suitable  number  of  art- 
ists, who  had  been  previously  engaged,  was  called  into  service, 
and  the  manufactory  commenced.  This  rule  has  been  observed 
since.  Some  difiiculties  usually  attend  new  establishments,  espe- 
cially of  this  kind,  in  their  commencement,  which  yield  to  the 
industry  and  knowledge  of  the  agents  after  they  are  put  in 
motion.  8uch,  doubtless,  have  been  felt  on  the  present  occasion ; 
nevertheless  the  experiment  made,  has  produced  a  result  as  fa- 
vorable as  our  early  anticipation  suggested.  A  number  of  com- 
plete stands  are  (is)  made  of  the  best  quality.  In  comparing 
them  with  the  specimens  of  other  countries  which  we  have  of 
those  most  distinguished  for  their  skill,  we  are  led  to  conclude 
that  they  are,  at  least,  equal  to  any. 

"  I  submit  a  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  State  build- 
ings, the  sum  necessary  to  complete  them,  the  number  of  arms 
made,  and  their  cost  per  stand,  as  also  the  state  of  the  public 
warehouse  in  this  city,  which  is  intended  as  a  depository  for  a 
principal  staple  of  our  country.  It  can  not,  I  presume,  be  oth- 
erwise than  very  satisfactory  to  our  constituents  to  see  institutions 
of  such  vast  importance  to  society,  commenced  and  advanced  so 
rapidly  to  maturity,  under  their  auspices.  The  first  of  these,  the 
penitentiary  system,  is  founded  in  a  policy,  which  though  not 
unknown,  was  certainly  never  reduced  to  practice  in  the  same 
spirit  and  with  like  advantage  in  the  ancient  hemisphere.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  mild  and  free  government  of  the  New  World, 
for  those  of  the  United  States,  of  whose  principles  it  is  peculiarly 
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characteristic,  to  make  a  fair  experiment  of  this  benevolent  sys- 
tem ;  a  system  which  prohibits  under  any  circumstances  a  useless 
degradation  of  a  fellow-citizen  ;  which  inculcates  the  doctrine  that 
in  punishing  crimes,  the  society  or  rather  the  government  ought 
not  to  indulge  the  passion  of  revenge ;  that  makes  example  useful 
without  being  sanguinary  ;  that  seeks  the  reformation  in  the  cor- 
rection of  offenders.  I  am  happy  to  add  that  so  far  as  the  ex- 
periment has  gone,  it  has  confirmed  the  wisdom  of  the  policy 
which  dictated  it.  By  a  report  of  the  keeper,  it  appears  that  the 
number  of  the  criminals  who  have  been  sent  to  the  jaU  by  the 
district  courts  since  the  institution  was  established,  has  not,  on  a 
comparison  of  terms,  essentially  increased  of  late ;  that  not  one 
that  was  discharged  from  confinement  there,  has  been  returned 
to  it ;  that  several  who  were  discharged,  had  acquired  habits  of 
industry,  and  useful  trades;  that  one  only  had  escaped;  and 
that  order  is  preserved  without  severity.  The  other  establishment, 
the  manufactory  of  arms,  though  founded  apparently  in  opposite 
principles,  is  nevertheless  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  society.  WhUe  war  is  a  practical  science, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  human  species  an  ordinary  pursuit  of 
the  ambition  of  most  powers,  we  ought  not  to  presume  that  we 
shall  be  at  all  times  exempt  from  its  calamities.  Our  distance 
and  love  of  peace  are  not  a  sufficient  security  to  us.  Where  pow- 
erful navies  and  armies  are  kept  in  service,  they  must  be  occa- 
sionally employed,  however  slight  the  pretext.  Inaction  givea 
time  for  reflection,  which  is  unfriendly  to  establishments,  the 
more  burthensome  and  oppressive  while  they  are  apparently  use- 
less. The  defenseless  state  invites  to  insult  and  invasion,  and  no 
situation  is  so  much  so,  as  that  of  a  people  unarmed. 

' '  The  experience  of  our  Revolution  sufficiently  demonstrated 
that  we  ought  not  to  rely  on  obtaining  a  full  supply  of  arms  from 
foreign  countries.  An  independent  nation  should  always  possess 
within  itself  the  means  of  its  own  preservation.  It  is  an  improvi- 
dent, indeed,  a  criminal  oversight,  to  leave  to  hazard  the  obtain- 
ing of  objects  of  such  vital  importance.     .     .     . 

"I  have  the  pleasure  to  submit  to  the  General  Assembly  re- 
ports from  the  president  and  directors  of  the  several  companies 
instituted  for  the  improvement  of  our  interior  navigation,  stating 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  it  by  each  since  your  last 
session.  By  these  reports  you  will  perceive  that  this  bold  and 
useful  undertaking  continues  to  be  pursued  with  activity  and  zeal 
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by  those  to  whom  it  is  intrusted ;  that  the  work  is  advanced  in 
every  branch,  and  in  respect  to  the  principal  rivers,  nearly  accom- 
plished. After  removing  the  great  and  more  durable  objects  in 
the  James  and  Potomac,  in  which  latter  we  have  a  joint  interest 
with  our  sister  State,  Maryland,  from  their  falls  almost  to  their 
sources,  the  attention  of  the  directors  has  been  turned  to  such  as 
are  occasional,  arising  more  especially  from  rare  and  extraordinary 
droughts,  for  which  they  are  providing  remedies  by  contracting 
and  deepening  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  which  can  not  fail  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect.  A  profit  has  accrued  on  the  transporta- 
tion of  produce  and  other  articles  on  these  rivers  which  was  sub- 
ject to  distribution,  and  in  the  case  of  James  River  has  been 
distributed  among  the  stockholders ;  but  in  that  of  the  Potomac, 
where  the  impediments  referred  to  were  greater,  the  directors  in 
the  true  spirit  of  the  undertaking,  seem  disposed  to  prefer  the  ap- 
plication of  it  to  the  more  important  objects  of  the  association, 
the  greater  improvement  of  the  navigation.  The  demonstration 
is,  however,  satisfactory,  that  according  to  the  sums  deposited,  it 
will  become  a  very  productive  source  of  revenue. 

"Due  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  act  of  the  last  session, 
which  proposes  to  open  a  road  from  the  upper  navigation  of  the 
James  to  that  of  the  Kanawha  Eiver.  Andrew  Moore,  John 
Preston,  and  Samuel  Vance  were  appointed  commissioners  to 
view  the  country  between  the  head-waters  of  those  rivers,  and 
report  the  most  convenient  route  for  the  proposed  communication. 
These  gentlemen  have  been  some  time  engaged  in  that  interesting 
duty,  and  will,  I  am  persuaded,  execute  it  with  the  judgment 
and  propriety  that  was  expected  from  their  appointment.  Their 
report  will  be  presented  to  the  Legislature  as  soon  as  it  is  received. 

"  I  submit  to  the  General  Assembly  a  return  of  the  militia 
of  the  Commonwealth,  comprising  the  infantry,  cavalry,  and 
artillery.  The  strength  of  the  infantry  is  believed  to  be  about 
75,000,  the  cavalry  3,000,  and  the  artillery  2,000.  The  returns, 
however,  are  incomplete,  although  due  exertions  have  been  made 
to  obtain  them.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  deaths  of  Major- 
Generals  Morgan  and  Meade,  very  meritorious  officers  of  our 
Revolution,  and  the  removal  of  Major-General  Clarke  to  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  have  created  vacancies  in  their  respective 
offices  which  the  Legislature  will  have  to  supply. 

"I  also  submit  a  statement  from  the  auditor  of  public  ac- 
counts, of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  public  revenue, 
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for  the  last  year,  ending  on  the  1st  of  October,  1802,  with  a  list 
of  balances  due  from  public  collectors. 

"  By  this  view  of  the  objects  which  claim  your  attention,  it 
appears  that  the  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth  are  in  a  regular 
course  of  increasing  prosperity.  Its  interfering  claims  with  other 
States  are  in  a  train  of  fair  and  amicable  adjustment.  Its  laws 
in  those  cases  which  are  a  subject  of  this  communication,  seem  to 
be  directed  to  proper  objects,  and  to  produce  their  desired  effect. 
Too  much  commendation,  however,  can  not  be  bestowed  on  the 
wisdom  of  those  measures  which  tend  to  facilitate,  by  means  of 
canals  and  roads,  a  communication  between  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern part  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  a  course  of  proceeding 
which  is  due  to  our  western  brethren,  if  it  was  prompted  by  no 
other  consideration.  Our  western  settlements,  especially  those 
beyond  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  are  comparatively  in  an  infant 
state,  and  require  the  fostering  hand  of  the  Government.  Their 
distance  from  navigation  subjects  them  to  disadvantages  which 
ought  to  be  remedied  in  all  cases  where  it  is  practicable.  By 
such  improvements  the  Legislature  anticipates  the  wants  and  sat- 
isfies the  just  claims  which  a  part  of  the  community  has  upon 
the  whole.  An  enlarged  policy  never  fails  to  produce  a  corre- 
sponding effect  in  the  bosom  of  a  just  and  generous  people, 
while  it  is  the  invariable  and  well-merited  fortune  of  a  narrow 
and  selfish  one,  to  counteract  its  object  and  throw  affairs  into 
confusion.  But  the  good  effect  of  these  measures  will  not  be 
confined  to  our  western  brethren.  It  will  be  felt  equally  by 
those  on  the  eastern  waters,  and  in  many  respects  by  the  United 
States. 

"It  is  important  to  the  towns  and  counties  in  this  quarter, 
that  the  bulky  and  valuable  productions  of  the  western  country 
should  find  a  market  here.  It  is  equally  so  that  the  bonds  of 
union  between  the  various  parts  of  the  State  should  be  made  as 
strong  as  possible;  and  it  is  certain  that  no  system  of  policy  can 
be  devised,  so  effectually  to  accomplish  that  end,  as  one  which  by 
facilitating  the  communication  and  promoting  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  citizens  in  every  quarter,  connects  them  together  by 
the  strong  ties  of  interest,  acquaintance,  and  affection.  What 
the  western  part  of  this  State  is  to  the  Commonwealth,  the 
Western  States  and  Territories  are  to  the  Union.  They  are  im- 
portant parts  of  a  great  whole  whose  rights  and  interests  merit 
the  protection  which  they  receive.     They  comprise  a  fertile  coun- 
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try  whose  population  is  rapidly  increasing,  whose  productions  will 
be  vast,  and  military  force  very  respectable.  The  accession  which 
that  country  will  make  to  the  commerce,  navigation,  and  political 
importance  of  the  United  States  when  it  obtains  its  just  measure 
of  population,  and  equal  station  in  the  Union,  is  incalculable. 
It  is  highly  expedient,  therefore,  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  union 
between  the  Western  and  Atlantic  States,  in  all  cases  where  it  is 
practicable,  by  a  just,  a  generous,  and  a  fostering  policy.  It  lies 
without  the  scope  of  this  communication  to  pursue  the  subject 
farther.  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  advert  to  it,  so  far  as  it  was 
connected  with  that  before  you.  The  beneficial  effect  of  the  im- 
provements referred  to  wiU  be  felt  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  western  country,  and  in  the  degree,  on  the  principle 
above  stated,  by  the  United  States.  The  advancement  of  the 
interests  of  the  Union  by  a  State,  is  at  all  times  not  only  a 
legitimate  but  a  patriotic  motive  of  action.  It  is  one  to  which 
I  trust  the  General  Assembly  of  this  Commonwealth  will  always 
give  its  sanction. 

"If  you  turn  your  attention  to  the  aflPairs  of  the  United 
States  you  will,  I  am  satisfied,  find  equal  cause  of  satisfaction. 
So  completely  and  happily  is  our  system  of  Union  incorporated, 
that  although  the  National  Government  is  organized  on  princi- 
ples entirely  difierent  from  and  independent  of  the  States,  yet  as 
it  acts  on  the  people  who  compose  the  States,  we  are  afiected  by 
its  measures  and  deeply  interested  in  its  fortunes.  The  national 
prosperity  or  adversity  constitutes  that  of  the  members  which 
compose  the  Nation.  On  a  view  of  what  has  occurred  since  your 
last  session,  I  am  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  add,  that  I 
consider  our  situation  under  that  government  essentially  im- 
proved, in  many  points  that  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
public  welfare.  The  military  force  is  diminished,  without  en- 
dangering our  security ;  the  internal  taxes  are  repealed,  some 
of  which  were  burthensome  and  vexatious,  without  hazard,  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  to  the  public  faith ;  the  administration 
of  justice  is  placed  on  an  eligible  and  economical  footing ;  our 
amiable  relations  with  foreign  powers  are  preserved  with  dignity 
and  effect ;  our  liberty  is  cherished ;  and  what  is  also  very  impor- 
tant, there  has  taken  place  in  the  public  mind  a  degree  of  tran- 
quillity and  peace  which  are  highly  conducive  to  the  public  hap- 
piness. These  measures  have  a  tendency  to  rest  the  Government 
upon  the  people,  by  whom  and  for  whose  benefit  it  was  founded. 
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L  strong  military  force,  heavy  taxes,  and  extensive  patronage, 
re  contrary  to  the  spiiit  of  free  government,  and  often  prove  the 
aeans  of  subverting  it.  Circumstances  may  sometimes  require  a 
ecourse  to  such  expedients,  but  the  urgency  should  be  great  and 
pparent  to  justify  it  in  any  case,  and  they  should  be  dispensed 
?ith  as  soon  as  the  occasion  ceased.  The  strength  of  free  gov- 
rnment  consists  in  that  of  the  people,  in  their  population,  in 
heir  patriotism,  their  ability  and  promptitude  to  discharge  all 
he  duties  which  the  public  exigencies  demand.  Whenever  the 
;overnment  collects  a  force  or  otherwise  acquires  an  artificial 
trength,  distinct  from  and  independent  of  the  people,  there  is 
ust  cause  for  apprehension  and  alarm;  less,  it  is  admitted,  in 
hese  States  than  elsewhere,  yet  principles  are  eternal  and  ought 
lever  to  be  lost  sight  of. 

"The  United  States  occupy  an  extensive  and  important  sec- 
ion  of  the  globe,  happy  in  its  soil,  in  its  climate,  and  distance 
rom  the  Old  World.  With  a  population  already  considerable, 
rhich  increases  with  unexampled  rapidity,  we  are  destined  to  be 
great  people,  and  if  we  are  not  the  most  blind  and  worthless 
f  mankind,  we  must  be  a  happy  one.  Our  political  institutions 
re,  in  many  respects,  new  and  carried,  especially  in  government, 
D  greater  perfection  than  was  ever  known  before.  More  fortu- 
late  than  Greece  or  Kome,  we  enjoy  a  greater  portion  of  true 
iberty  than  existed  under  those  celebrated  republics  of  the  ancient 
rorld,  while  by  means  of  a  better  organization,  we  are  exempt 
rom  the  turbulence  and  anarchy  to  which  they  were  subject, 
lore  fortunate  than  the  monarchies  of  ancient  or  modern  times, 
ur  government  possesses  their  greatest  energy,  with  a  degree  of 
berty  which  is  incompatible  with  the  hereditary  system.  Pro- 
ected  by  our  Union,  the  bulwark  of  our  safety,  let  us  unite,  upon 
Dund  principles,  in  exertions  to  confirm  our  republican  system, 
0  amend  its  defects  where  it  has  any,  and  to  increase  the  spirit 
f  harmony  so  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  societies  and  the  hap- 
liness  of  individuals. 

"  In  my  communication  to  the  General  Assembly  at  the  last 
Bssion,  I  took  the  liberty  to  recommend  to  its  attention  some  de- 
scts  in  existing  laws  on  important  subjects,  with  a  view  to  their 
mendment.  These  respected  the  education  of  our  youth,  the 
iscipline  of  our  militia,  and  the  improvement  of  our  public 
ighways.  The  latter  object  is  connected  with  the  commercial 
aterest,,  the  convenience,  and  comfort  of  our  citizens  and  the 
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ornament  of  our  country.  The  other  two  are  pillars  on  which 
self-government  rests,  and  should,  therefore,  always  be  kept  be- 
fore us,  with  the  view  of  their  greater  perfection.  As  I  entertain 
the  same  opinion  on  those  subjects  that  I  then  did,  I  consider  it 
my  duty  to  invite  your  attention  to  such  parts  of  that  communi- 
cation as  respects  them. 

"  This  communication  is  the  last  that  I  shall  have  the  honor 
and  pleasure  to  address  from  this  station.  The  lapse  of  a  few 
days  completes  the  constitutional  term  of  my  service,  and  restores 
me  to  the  condition  of  a  private  citizen.  Reflecting  at  this  point 
my  mind  naturally  looks  back  to  the  incidents  of  my  past  life, 
the  greater  portion  of  which  has  been  devoted  to  the  services  of 
my  country,  and  when  I  recollect  the  many  signal  proofs  which 
I  have  received  of  its  favorable  disposition  towards  me;  the  early 
period  at  which  I  was  taken  into  service;  the  important  offices 
intrusted  to  my  care,  more  especially  the  present  one,  to  which  I 
was  appointed  at  a  time,  and  under  circumstances,  which  made 
me  consider  it  a  very  distinguished  mark  of  the  public  confidence, 
I  can  not  close  this  communication  without  experiencing  the  most 
interesting  emotions.  It  would  be  improper  for  me  to  dwell  upon 
this  subject;  it  may  be  so  to  glance  at  it.  But  the  Legislature 
will,  I  am  persuaded,  readily  perceive,  that  I  am  led  to  it  by 
considerations  which  would  prove  me  to  be  void  of  feeling,  insen- 
sible to  the  highest  obligations  which  have  been  conferred  upon 
me,  if  I  did  not  hold  them  in  grateful  remembrance.  In  the 
course  of  my  service  I  may  have  erred,  but  not  intentionally. 
My  political  principles  have  been  invariable,  as  they  have  been 
at  all  times  open  and  avowed.  It  has  been  the  un\yearied  effort 
of  my  life,  in  the  best  manner  that  my  judgment  dictated,  to 
promote  the  happiness,  and  support  the  liberty  of  my  country; 
not  that  liberty  which  degenerates  into  licentiousness,  which  dis- 
honors the  name  and  ruins  the  cause  it  professes  to  espouse ;  but 
the  correct  rational  liberty  which  emanated  from  our  Eevolution. 
That  this  genuine  liberty,  protected  by  elective  governments, 
founded  on  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  may  be  preserved,  and 
handed  down  as  a  blessing,  to  our  latest  posterity,  is  the  object 
of  my  most  fervent  prayer  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  World. 

"I  beg  you  and  your  colleagues  to  be  assured  of  the  high 
respect  and  consideration  with  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 
your  most  obedient  servant, 

"James  Monroe." 
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In  this  somewhat  heavy  and  tedious  message  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  any  trace  of  the  early  oppo- 
nent of  the  Constitution  and  the  National  Government. 
Even  doubt  had  given  way  to  warm  and  unqualified 
admiration,  and  according  to  Governor  Monroe's  tem- 
per, it  seemed  unnecessary  to  look  beyond  the  confines 
of  the  broad  "  Commonwealth "  for  a  full  realization 
of  earthly  happiness.  Besides  being  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  literature  of  the  times,  this  "communication" 
gives  a  better  insight  to  the  character  of  the  man  to 
be  dealt  with  from  this  on,  than  any  thing  yet  brought 
forward  from  his  pen.  From  these  two  aspects  the 
message  presents  an  interesting  study. 

But  this  peaceful  message  gives  no  clew  to  another 
story.  There  was  no  inconsiderable  outcry  against 
Mr.  Monroe  as  an  extravagant  Governor,  and  the  talk 
about  the  public  expenditures  led  to  an  investigation. 
Some  of  the  unsatisfactory  expenditures  amounted  to 
thousands  of  dollars.  Among  them  was  the  item  of 
twenty  dollars  and  forty-five  cents  for  the  celebration 
of  the  4th  of  July.  Although  it  was  concluded  by 
the  investigating  committee  that  the  Governor  had 
done  right  in  this  matter,  and  acted  at  the  same  time 
under  an  old  sanction,  it  was  advised  that  provision 
should  be  made  for  all  expenditures  under  the  Execu- 
tive by  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Touching  this  annoying  subject  Mr.  Monroe  wrote 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  way  of  addressing 
the  Legislature  at  that  time  : — 

"  Richmond,  January  28,  1802. 
"SiK, — I  intimated  in  my  letter  of  yesterday  that  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Executive  that  the  salaries  of  the  clerks  in  the 
several  departments  of  the  government,  and  of  the  officers  em- 
ployed in  the  manufactory  of  arms,  and  penitentiary,  and  of  the 
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keepers  of  the  Capitol  ought  to  be  regulated  by  law,  and  that  I  should 
state  in  a  subsequent  communication  the  cases  in  which  ^the  Exe- 
cutive had  acted  on  that  subject,  on  what  motive,  and  by  what 
authority,  and  I  have  now  the  honor  to  comply  with  that  engage- 
ment. In  giving  this  information  I  am  unavoidably  led  back  to 
a  period  far  anterior  to  the  commencement  of  my  services  here, 
and,  in  many  cases,  to  that  of  most  of  the  present  members  of 
Council.  I  shall,  however,  endeavor  to  state  the  facts  relative  to 
the  several  cases  correctly,  and  refer  to  the  acts  and  resolutions 
which  are  applicable  to  each." 

The  Governor  then  clearly  and  briefly  gives  the  cus- 
tom of  the  State  Executive  as  to  all  the  clerks  connected 
with  the  Executive  ofl&ce,  the  public  buildings,  etc., 
and  the  laws,  sometimes  vague  and  general,  and  the 
usage  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  back,  and  then  adds  : 
"I  have  thus  stated  the  cases  in  which  the  Executive 
has  had  any  agency,  in  fixing  the  salaries  of  the  pub- 
lic officers  referred  to,  on  which  I  have  only  to  re- 
mark, that  in  case  it  be  admitted  they  had  sufficient 
authority  by  law  for  so  doing,  yet,  as  it  is  considered 
much  more  consistent  with  republican  principles,  so  it 
is  earnestly  desired  by  this  department  that  the  same 
be  regulated  in  future  by  law." 

After  referring  to  some  other  matters  in  the  public 
expenses,  and  explaining  his  singular  plan  of  construct- 
ing an  arsenal  on  the  roof  of  the  Capitol,  he  disposes 
of  the  matter  about  the  4th  of  July  celebration  as 
follows  : — 

"There  are  two  other  items  in  the  public  expenditures  on 
which  it  may  be  proper  to  make  a  single  remark.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  cost  of  the  powder  which  was  used  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  our  independence,  which  amounted  to  thirty-three  dollars 
and  seventy-five  cents;  the  second  the  expense  attending  the 
public  joy  which  was  manifested  on  the  occasion  of  the  late 
change  in  the  executive  department  of  the  United  States,  amount- 
ing to  twenty-five  dollars  and  forty-eight  cents;  making,  together, 
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the  sum  of  fifty-nine  dollars  and  twenty-three  cents.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  it  is  the  practice  of  all  governments  to  dedicate  certain 
days  to  public  festivity.  They  give  relaxation  from  labor,  promote 
friendly  intercourse  among  the  people,  and  harmonize  the  society. 
In  the  European  monarchies  it  is  the  practice  of  the  people  to 
celebrate  the  birthday  of  their  King.  Thus  they  degrade  them- 
selves by  an  unbecoming  personal  idolatry.  With  us  it  is  the 
practice  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  principle.  It  is  believed 
that  this  government  has  often  heretofore  taken  the  lead  in  that 
mode  in  the  public  rejoicing,  as  well  by  sanction  of  the  Legisla- 
ture as  of  the  Executive.  The  charge  attending  it  has  been 
considered  as  a  contingent  expense  of  the  government,  and  as 
such  allowed. 

"The  Executive  was  not  unmindful  of  its  duty  on  the  great 
crisis,  whose  happy  result  produced  the  illumination  of  the  Capi- 
tol ;  nor  was  it,  as  it  presumes,  inattentive  to  the  important 
object  of  economy  in  the  arrangements  which  it  adopted  at  that 
interesting  epoch.  In  uniting  with  the  general  sentiment,  and 
giving  its  sanction  to  the  public  joy  on  that  occasion,  they  looked 
not  to  the  individuals  who  had  received  from  their  country  a 
well-earned  promotion.  They  rejoiced  in  the  recurrence  of  prin- 
ciples which  they  considered  as  fully  manifested  by  that  event, 
principles  which  they  revere.     .     .     . 

' '  It  is,  however,  much  to  be  wished  that  in  all  cases  the  ap- 
propriations be  made  with  the  utmost  strictness.  Where  a  par- 
ticular service  is  enjoined,  and  the  means  of  executing  it  are  not 
explicitly  given,  the  Executive  is  reduced  to  the  painful  dilemma 
of  taking  on  itself  unsought  responsibility,  or  arresting  the  meas- 
ure until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Legislature.  While  I  have 
the  honor  to  serve  in  this  department,  I  should  never  hesitate  to 
execute  a  law  of  my  country  which  sought  an  obvious  public 
good,  while  the  means  of  executing  it  were  attainable,  although 
I  took  the  responsibility  and  exposed  myself  to  the  hazard  of 
censure.  Under  our  government,  and  with  our  people,  the  dread 
of  undeserved  reproach  has  not  become  a  motive  of  action,  and 
I  trust  never  will.  StUl  it  is  earnestly  to  be  wished  that  in  all 
cases,  the  objects  to  be  obtained,  or  service  to  be  performed  be 
accurately  defined,  and  that  the  sum  destined  to  the  end,  be  spe- 
cially appropriated. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect  and  esteem,  your 
most  obedient,  humble  servant,  James  Monroe." 
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In  view  of  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  the  Legisla- 
ture passed  the  following  resolutions  : — 

"  Resolved,  therefore,  That  from  a  fair  and  accurate  investiga- 
tion of  those  expenditures  of  public  moneys  by  the  Executive, 
this  Assembly  are  of  the-  opinion  that  the  said  expenditures  were 
made  in  obedience  to  the  laws  and  conformably  to  precedents ; 
and  that  they  express  their  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Executive  relative  to  the  same. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  General  Assembly  entertains  a  high  sense 
of  the  distinguished  ability,  attention,  and  integrity  with  which 
James  Monroe,  Esquire,  Governor  of  Virginia,  has  heretofore 
discharged  the  duty  of  his  oflSce." 

From  the  time  of  Mr.  Monroe's  introduction  to 
public  life  till  the  close  of  his  long  career,  his  accounts, 
expenditures,  and  debts  seemed  to  burden  him,  and 
his  methods  of  public  outlay  did  not  always  meet 
with  approval.  Although  some  process  of  vindication 
was  usually  called  for  in  these  cases,  his  integrity  was 
never  affected,  and  his  wisdom  and  generosity  mainly 
sustained. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

PURCHASE    OF   LOUISIANA— TREATY    WITH   FRANCE— SPAIN 
AND  THE  UNITED  STATES— AMERICAN  DIPLOMACY. 

IN  the  mean  time  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
management  of  national  aifairs,  but  under  the  new 
Administration  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country 
had  not  been  improved.  The  people  of  the  West,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  favored  war  against  France  or 
Spain,  or  both  of  these  powers,  which  President  Jef- 
ferson, following  in  that  respect  the  course  of  his  pre- 
decessors, was  determined  to  avert,  if  possible.  To 
this  end,  he  decided  to  send  an  agent  with  extraor- 
dinary powers  to  France  to  co-operate  with  Robert  R. 
Livingston,  then  resident  minister  at  Paris. 

On  the  11th  of  January,  1803,  Mr.  Monroe,  then 
retiring  from  the  ofl&ce  of  governor  of  his  State,  was 
appointed  on  this  new  and  special  mission.  Charles 
Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  was  then  minister  to 
Spain,  and  the  duties  of  the  new  appointment  were  to 
extend  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Pinckney  in  hastening  on 
some  satisfactory  arrangement  with  Spain  about  trans- 
ferring her  Louisiana  territory  to  France.  Mr.  Monroe 
had  been  expecting  this  appointment,  and  at  once  pre- 
pared to  sail  for  Europe. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  primary  object  in  sending  an  addi- 
tional minister  to  France  was  to  effect  the  purchase 
of   Louisiana.     But   some   time   before    Mr.  Monroe's 
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arrival,  Mr.  Livingston  had  opened  this  subject  and 
attempted  to  show  the  French  authorities  wherein  it 
would  be  to  the  interests  of  both  nations  for  that  ter- 
ritory to  belong  to  the  United  States.  Although  Mr. 
Livingston's  proposition  for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana 
did  not,  at  the  moment,  receive  the  necessary  response, 
it  struck  the  right  cord,  and  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Mon- 
roe in  Europe,  furnished  the  French  leaders  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  up  the  subject.  Mr.  Livingston  was 
notified  that  his  proposition  had  been  favorably  re- 
ceived, and  terms  of  sale,  based  upon  his  proposal, 
were  presented  by  Napoleon.  But  Mr.  Livingston  pre- 
ferred to  await  the  arrival  in  Paris  of  Mr.  Monroe, 
who  was  designed  to  share  the  responsibility,  if  not 
receive  the  honor,  of  this  vast  transaction.  Then,  too, 
the  sum  demanded  for  Louisiana  was  greater  than  Mr. 
Livingston  had  power  to  promise.  Mr.  Monroe  reached 
Paris  in  April,  and  after  learning  the  state  of  affairs, 
the  two  ministers  decided  to  pay  Bonaparte  the  fifteen 
millions  asked  for  the  territory,  after  effecting  an  abate- 
ment of  three  or  four  millions  of  dollars  in  favor  of 
claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  against  Fratce. 
On  the  last  day  of  April,  1803,  the  negotiations  were 
completed,  and  on  the  2d  of  May  the  American  min- 
isters signed  the  first  copy  of  the  treaty  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana,  and  in  a  few  months  the  treaty 
was  ratified  by  the  United  .States. 

This  was  the  great  achievement  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
Administration.  The  magnificent  acquisition  doubled 
the  territory  of  the  Union,  and  forever  did  away  with 
•  many  sources  of  annoyance  on  the  part  of  foreign  and 
conflicting  authorities.  It  also  removed  from  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  one  of   his  constant  dreads,  that  is. 
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the  fear  of  a  visit  to  America  from  the  restless  mili- 
tary tyrant  who  was  placing  all  Europe  at  his  feet. 
Still  this  great  territorial  acquisition  was  not  an  un- 
mixed good.  If  it  relieved  this  country  from  danger 
and  turmoils  of  a  foreign  character,  it  became  an  apple 
of  discord  at  home.  But  it  changed  the  western 
boundary  of  the  Republic  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  besides  squaring  up  the  grand 
area  of  the  Union,  settled  forever  aU  questions  as  to 
the  navigation  and  ownership  of  the  great  river. 

The  following   are  the   conventions  and  treaty  in 
full :— 
To  THE  Senate  and  House  op  Repeesentatives  op  the  United  States  : 

In  my  communication  to  you  of  the  17th  instant,  I  informed 
you  that  conventions  had  been  entered  into  with  the  Government 
of  France,  for  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States; 
these,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  having  now 
been  ratified,  and  my  ratification  exchanged  for  that  of  the  First 
Consul  of  France  in  due  form,  they  are  communicated  to  you  for 
consideration  in  your  legislative  capacity.  You  will  observe  that 
some  important  conditions  can  not  be  carried  into  execution  but 
with  the  aid  of  the  Legislature  ;  and  that  time  presses  a  decision 
on  them  without  delay. 

The  ulterior  provisions,  also  suggested  in  the  same  communi- 
cation, for  the  occupation  and  government  of  the  country,  will 
call  for  early  attention.  Such  information  relative  to  its  govern- 
ment, as  time  and  distance  have  permitted  me  to  obtain,  will  be 
ready  to  be  laid  before  you  within  a  few  days ;  but  as  permanent 
arrangements  for  this  object  may  require  time  and  deliberation, 
it  is  for  your  consideration  whether  you  will  not  forthwith  make 
such  temporary  provisions  for  the  preservation,  in  the  mean 
while,  of  order  and  tranquillity  in  the  country,  as  the  case  may 

require.  Th.  Jefferson. 

Octobek  21,  1803. 

treaty  between  the  united  states  of  america  and  the 
french  republic. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  First 
Consul  of  the  French   Republic,   in    the   name   of  the  French 
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people,  desiring  to  remove  all  source  of  misunderstanding  relative 
to  objects  of  discussion  mentioned  in  the  second  and  fifth  articles 
of  the  convention  of  (the  8th  Vendemiaire,  an  9,)  September  30, 
1800,  relative  to  the  rights  claimed  by  the  United  States,  in  vir- 
tue of  the  treaty  concluded  at  Madrid,  the  27th  of  October,  1795, 
between  His  Catholic  Majesty  and  the  said  United  States,  and 
willing  to  strengthen  the  union  and  friendship,  which  at  the  time 
of  the  said  convention  was  happily  re-established  between  the  two 
nations,  have  respectively  named  their  plenipotentiaries,  to  wit: 
The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the  said  States,  Robert  R. 
Livingston,  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States,  and 
James  Monroe,  minister  plenipotentiary  and  envoy  extraordinary 
of  the  said  States,  near  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic ; 
and  the  First  Consul,  in  the  name  of  the  French  people,  citizen 
Francis  Barb6  Marbois,  minister  of  the  public  treasury,  who, 
after  having  respectively  exchanged  their  full  powers,  have  agreed 
to  the  following  articles  : 

Art.  1.  Whereas,  by  the  article  the  third  of  the  treaty  con- 
cluded at  St.  Ddefonso,  (the  9th  Vendemiaire,  an  9),  October  1, 
1800,  between  the  First  Consul  of  the  French  Republic  and  His 
Catholic  Majesty,  it  was  agreed  as  follows :  His  Catholic  Majesty 
promises  and  engages  on  his  part  to  cede  to  the  French  Republic, 
six  months  after  the  full  and  entire  execution  of  the  conditions 
and  stipulations  herein,  relative  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  Parma,  the  colony  or  province  of  Louisiana,  with  the  same 
extent  that  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  and  that  it  had  when 
France  possessed  it,  and  such  as  it  should  be  after  the  treaties 
subsequently  entered  into  between  Spain  and  other  States  :  And 
whereas,  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty,  and  particularly  of  the  third 
article,  the  French  Republic  has  an  incontestable  title  to  the  do- 
main and  to  the  possession  of  the  said  territory.  The  First  Consul 
of  the  French  Republic,  desiring  to  give  to  the  United  States  a 
strong  proof  of  his  friendship,  doth  hereby  cede  to  the  said  United 
States,  in  the  name  of  the  French  Republic,  forever  and  in  full 
sovereignty,  the  said  territory,  with  all  its  rights  and  appur- 
tenances, as  fully  and  in  the  same  manner  as  they  have  been  ac- 
quired by  the  French  Republic,  in  virtue  of  the  above-mentioned 
treaty,  concluded  with  His  Catholic  Majesty. 

Art.  2.  In  the  cession  made  by  the  preceding  article,  are  in- 
cluded the  adjacent  islands  belonging  to  Louisiana,  all  public  lots 
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and  squares,  vacant  lands,  and  all  public  buildings,  fortifications, 
barracks,  and  other  edifices,  which  are  not  private  property.  The 
archives,  papers,  and  documents,  relative  to  the  domain  and  sov- 
,  ereignty  of  Louisiana  and  its  dependencies,  will  be  left  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  commissaries  of  the  United  States,  and  copies  will 
be  afterwards  given  in  due  form  to  the  magistrates  and  municipal 
officers,  of  such  of  the  said  papers  and  documents  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  them. 

Art.  3.  The  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  shall  be  incor- 
porated in  the  Union  of  the  United  States,  and  admitted  as  soon 
as  possible,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  advantages,  and  immuni- 
ties of  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  they 
shall  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their 
liberty,  property,  and  the  religion  which  they  profess. 

Aet.  4.  There  shall  be  sent  by  the  Government  of  France  a 
commissary  to  Louisiana,  to  the  end  that  he  do  every  act  neces- 
sary, as  well  to  receive  from  the  officers  of  His  Catholic  Majesty 
the  said  country  and  its  dependencies  in  the  name  of  the  French 
Republic,  if  it  has  not  been  already  done,  as  to  transmit  it,  in 
the  name  of  the  French  public,  to  the  commissary  or  agent 
of  the  United  States. 

Aet.  5.  Immediately  after  the  ratification  of  the  present  treaty 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  in  case  that  of  the 
First  Consul  shall  have  been  previously  obtained,  the  Commissary 
of  the  French  Republic  shall  remit  aU  the  military  posts  of  New 
Orleans,  and  other  parts  of  the  ceded  territory,  to  the  commis- 
sary or  commissaries  named  by  the  President  to  take  possession 
of  the  troops,  whether  of  France  or  Spain,  who  may  be  there, 
shall  cease  to  occupy  any  military  post  from  the  time  of  taking 
possession,  and  shall  be  embarked  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  course 
of  three  months  after  the  ratification  of  this  treaty. 

Art.  6.  The  United  States  promise  to  execute  such  treaties 
and  articles  as  may  have  been  agreed  between  Spain  and  the 
tribes  and  nations  of  Indians,  until,  by  mutual  consent  of  the 
United  States  and  the  said  tribes  or  nations,  other  suitable  articles 
shall  have  been  agreed  upon. 

Aet.  7.  As  it  is  reciprocally  advantageous  to  the  commerce 
of  France  and  the  United  States,  to  encourage  the  communication 
of  both  nations,  for  a  limited  time,  in  the  country  ceded  by  the 
present  treaty,  until  general   arrangements  relative   to  the  com- 
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merce  of  both  nations  may  be  agreed  on,  it  has  been  agreed  be- 
tween the  contracting  parties,  that  the  -French  ships  coming  di- 
rectly from  France  or  any  of  her  colonies,  loaded  only  with  the 
produce  or  manufactures  of  France  or  her  said  colonies,  and  the 
ships  of  Spain  coming  directly  from  Spain  or  any  of  her  colonies, 
loaded  only  with  the  produce  or  manufactures  of  Spain  or  her  col- 
onies, shall  be  admitted  during  the  space  of  twelve  years  in  the 
port  of  New  Orleans,  and  in  aU  other  legal  ports  of  entry  within 
the  ceded  territory,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ships  of  the  United 
States  coming  directly  from  France  or  Spain,  or  any  of  their  col- 
onies, without  being  subject  to  any  other  or  greater  duty  on  the 
merchandise,  or  other  or  greater  tonnage  than  there  paid  by  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  space  of  time  above  mentioned,  no  other  nation 
shall  have  a  right  to  the  same  privileges  in  the  ports  of  the  ceded 
territory.  The  twelve  years  shall  commence  three  months  after 
the  exchange  of  ratifications,  if  it  shall  take  place  in  France,  or 
three  months  after  it  shall  have  been  notified  at  Paris  to  the 
French  Government,  if  it  shall  take  place  in  the  United  States. 
It  is,  however,  well  understood  that  the  object  of  the  above  article 
is  to  favor  the  manufactures,  commerce,  freight,  and  navigation 
of  France  and  of  Spain,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  importations  that 
the  French  and  Spanish  shall  make  into  the  said  ports  of  the 
United  States,  without  in  any  sort  afiecting  the  regulations  that 
the  United  States  may  make  concerning  the  exportation  of  the 
produce  and  merchandise  of  the  United  States,  or  any  right  they 
may  have  to  make  such  regulations. 

Art.  8.  In  future  and  forever,  after  the  expiration  of  the 
twelve  years,  the  ships  of  France  shaU  be  treated  upon  the 
footing  of  the  most  favored  nations  in  the  ports  above  men- 
tioned. 

Art.  9.  The  particular  convention  signed  this  day  by  the 
respective  ministers,  having  for  its  object  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  debts  due  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  by  the 
French  Eepublic,  prior  to  the  30th  of  September,  1800  (8th 
Venemiaire,  an  9),  is  approved,  and  to  have  its  execution  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  it  had  been  inserted  in  the  present  treaty; 
and  it  shall  be  ratified  in  the  same  form  and  in  the  same  time,  so 
that  the  one  shall  not  be  ratified  distinct  from  the  other.  Another 
particular  convention,  signed  at  the  same  date  as  the  present 
treaty,  relative  to  a  definitive  rule  between  the  contracting  par- 
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ties  is,  in  the  like  manner,  approved,  and  will  be  ratified  in  the 
same  form  and  in  the  same  time,  and  jointly. 

Art.  10.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified  in  good  and  due 
form,  and  the  ratification  shall  be  exchanged  in  the  space  of  six 
months  after  the  date  of  the  signature  by  the  ministers  pleni- 
potentiary, or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  faith  whereof,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed 
these  articles  in  the  French  and  English  languages,  declaring, 
nevertheless,  that  the  present  treaty  was  originally  agreed  to  in 
the  French  language,  and  have  thereunto  put  their  seals. 

Done  at  Paris,  the  10th  day  of  Floreal,  in  the  11th  year  of 
the  French  Republic,  and  the  30th  April,  1803. 

Robert  R.  Livingston, 
James  Monroe, 
F.  Barbe  Marbois. 

A  convention  between  the  united  states  of  AMERICA  AND 
THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  First 
Consul  of  the  French  Republic,  in  the  name  of  the  French 
people,  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  cession  of  Louisiana 
which  has  been  signed  this  day,  wishing  to  regulate  definitively 
every  thing  which  has  relation  to  the  said  cession,  have  author- 
ized, to  this  effect,  the  plenipotentiaries,  that  is  to  say:  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  has,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  of  the  said  States,  nominated  for  their  plenipoten- 
tiaries, Robert  R.  Livingston,  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States,  and  James  Monroe,  minister  plenipotentiary  and 
envoy  extraordinary  of  the  said  United  States,  near  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  French  Republic ;  and  the  First  Consul  of  the  French 
Republic,  in  the  name  of  the  French  people,  has  named,  as  plen- 
ipotentiary of  the  said  Republic,  the  citizen  Francis  Barb6  Mar- 
bois, who,  in  virtue  of  their  full  powers,  which  have  been  ex- 
changed this  day,  have  agreed  to  the  following  articles : 

Art.  1.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  engages  to 
pay  to  the  French  Government,  in  the  manner  specified  in  the 
following  article,  the  sum  of  sixty  millions  of  francs,  independent 
of  the  sum  which  shall  be  fixed  by  another  convention  for  the 
payment  of  the  debts  due  by  France  to  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Art.  2.  For  the  payment  of  the  sum  of  sixty  millions  of 
francs,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  the  United  States  shall 
create  a  stock  of  eleven  millions  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
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dollars,  bearing  an  interest  of  six  per  cent  per  annum,  payable, 
half-yearly,  in  London,  Amsterdam,  or  Paris,  amounting,  by  the 
half-year,  to  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand  iive  hun- 
dred dollars,  according  to  the  proportions  which  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  French  Government,  to  be  paid  at  either  place ; 
the  principal  of  the  said  stock  to  be  reimbursed  at  the  treasury 
of  the  United  States  in  annual  payments  of  not  less  than  three 
millions  of  dollars  each,  of  which  the  first  payment  shall  com- 
mence fifteen  years  after  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications : 
this  stock  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Government  of  France,  or 
to  such  person  or  persons  as  shall  be  authorized  to  receive  it,  in 
three  months,  at  most,  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of 
this  treaty,  and  after  Louisiana  shall  be  taken  possession  of  in  the 
name  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  further  agreed  that,  if  the  French  Government  should 
be  desirous  of  disposing  of  the  said  stock,  to  receive  the  capital 
in  Europe  at  shorter  terms,  that  its  measures,  for  that  purpose, 
shall  be  taken  so  as  to  favor,  in  the  greatest  degree  possible,  the 
credit  of  the  United  States,  and  to  raise  to  the  highest  price  the 
said  stock. 

Aet.  3.  It  is  agreed  that  the  dollar  of  the  United  States, 
specified  in  the  present  convention,  shall  be  fixed  at  five  francs 
tWttV,  or  five  livres  eight  sous  tournoise. 

The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified  in  good  and  due  form, 
and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  in  the  space  of  six  months, 
to  date  from  this  day,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  faith  of  which,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed 
the  above  articles,  both  in  the  French  and  English  languages, 
declaring,  nevertheless,  that  the  present  treaty  has  been  origi- 
nally agreed  on  and  written  in  the  French  language,  to  which 
they  have  hereunto  affixed  their  seals. 

Done  at  Paris,  the  tenth  day  of  Floreal,  eleventh  year  of  the 
French  Republic  (30th  April,  1803). 

ROBEET   E.    LlVXfTGSTON, 

James  Monroe, 
F.  Baebe  Maebois. 

CONVENTION  BETWEEN  THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC  AND  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  First 
Consul  of  the  French  Republic,  in  the  name  of  the  French  peo- 
ple, having,  by  a  treaty  of  this  date,  terminated  all  difficulties 
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relative  to  Louisiana,  and  established  on  a  solid  foundation  the 
friendship  which  unites  the  two  nations,  and  being  desirous,  in 
compliance  with  the  second  and  fifth  articles  of  the  convention 
of  the  8th  Vendemiaire,  9th  year  of  the  French  Republic  (30th 
September,  1800),  to  secure  the  payment  of  the  sum  due  by 
France  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  have  respectively 
nominated  as  plenipotentiaries,  that  is  to  say:  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  their  Senate,  Robert  R.  Livingston,  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary, and  James  Monroe,  minister  plenipotentiary  and  envoy 
extraordinary  of  the  said  States,  near  the  Government  of  the 
French  Republic;  and  the  First  Consul,  in  the  name  of  the 
French  people,  the  citizen  Francis  Barb6  Marbois,  minister  of  the 
public  treasury,  who,  after  having  exchanged  their  full  powers, 
have  agreed  to  the  following  articles: 

Art.  1.  The  debts  due  by  France  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  contracted  before  the  8th  of  Vendemiaire,  9th  year  of  the 
French  Republic  (30th  September,  1800),  shall  be  paid  according 
to  the  following  regulations,  with  interest  at  six  per  cent,  to  com- 
mence from  the  periods  when  the  accounts  and  vouchers  were 
presented  to  the  French  Government. 

Art.  2.  The  debts  provided  for  by  the  preceding  article  are 
those  whose  result  is  comprised  in  the  conjectural  note  annexed 
to  the  present  convention,  and  which,. with  the  interest,  can  not 
exceed  the  sum  of  twenty  millions  of  francs.  The  claims  com- 
prised in  the  said  note,  which  fall  within  the  exceptions  of  the 
following  articles,  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  this 
provision. 

Art.  3.  The  principal  and  interest  of  the  said  debts  shall  be 
discharged  by  the  United  States  by  orders  drawn  by  their  minis- 
ters plenipotentiary  on  their  treasury ;  these  orders  shall  be  paya- 
ble sixty  days  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  treaty 
and  the  conventions  signed  this  day,  and  after  possession  shall  be 
given  of  Louisiana  by  the  commissaries  of  France  to  those  of  the 
United  States. 

Art.  4.  It  is  expressly  agreed  that  the  preceding  articles  shall 
comprehend  no  debts  but  such  as  are  due  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  have  been  and  are  yet  creditors  of  France  for  sup- 
plies, for  embargoes,  and  prizes  made  at  sea,  in  which  the  appeal 
has  been  properly  lodged,  within  the  time  mentioned  in  the  said  con- 
vention of  the  8th  Vendemiaire,  9th  year  (30th  September,  1800). 
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Art.  5.  The  preceding  articles  shall  apply  only,  1st,  to  cap- 
tures of  which  the  council  of  prizes  shall  have  ordered  restitution, 
it  being  well  understood  that  the  claimant  can  not  have  recourse 
to  the  United  States,  otherwise  than  he  might  have  had  to  the 
Government  of  the  French  Kepublic,  and  only  in  case  of  the 
insuiBciency  of  the  captors ;  2dly,  the  debts  mentioned  in  the  said 
fifth  article  of  the  convention  contracted  before  the  8th  Vende- 
miaire,  an  9  (30th  September,  1800),  the  payment  of  which  has 
been  heretofore  claimed  of  the  actual  Government  of  France,  and 
for  which  the  creditors  have  a  right  to  the  protection  of  the 
United  States.  The  said  fifth  article  does  not  comprehend  prizes 
whose  condemnation  has  been  or  shall  be  confirmed.  It  is  the 
express  intention  of  the  contracting  parties  not  to  extend  the 
benefit  of  the  present  convention  to  reclamations  of  American 
citizens,  who  shall  have  established  houses  of  commerce  in  France, 
England,  or  other  countries  than  the  United  States,  in  partner- 
ship with  foreigners,  and  who,  by  that  reason,  and  the  nature 
of  their  commerce,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  domiciliated  in  the 
places  where  such  houses  exist.  All  agreements  and  bargains 
concerning  merchandise,  which  shall  not  be  the  property  of  Amer- 
ican citizens,  are  equally  excepted  from  the  benefit  of  the  said 
convention ;  saving,  however,  to  such  persons  their  claims  in  like 
manner  as  if  this  treaty  had  not  been  made. 

Art.  6.  And  that  the  diiferent  questions  which  may  arise 
under  the  preceding  article  may  be  fairly  investigated,  the  min- 
isters plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  shall  name  three  per- 
sons, who  shall  act  from  the  present,  and  provisionally,  and  who 
shall  have  fuU  power  to  examine,  without  removing  the  docu- 
ments, all  the  accounts  of  the  different  claims  already  liquidated 
by  the  bureaux  established  for  this  purpose  by  the  French  Re- 
public, and  to  ascertain  whether  they  belong  to  the  classes  desig- 
nated by  the  present  convention,  and  the  principles  established  in 
it ;  or  if  they  are  not  in  one  of  its  exceptions,  and  on  their  cer- 
tificate declaring  that  the  debt  is  due  to  an  American  citizen,  or 
his  representative,  and  that  it  existed  before  the  8th  Vendemiaire, 
9th  year  (30th  September,  1800),  the  debtor  shall  be  entitled  to 
an  order  on  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  third  article. 

Aet.  7.  The  same  agents  shall  likewise  have  power,  without 
removing  the  documents,  to  examine  the  claims  which  are  pre- 
pared for  verification,   and   to   certify  those  which  ought  to  be 
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admitted  by  uniting  the  necessary  qualifications,  and  not  being 
comprised  in  the  exceptions  contained  in  the  present  convention. 

Art.  8.  The  same  agents  shall  likewise  examine  the  claims 
which  are  not  prepared  for  liquidation,  and  certify  in  writ- 
ing those  which,  in  their  judgments,  ought  to  be  admitted  to 
liquidation. 

Art.  9.  In  proportion  as  the  debts  mentioned  in  these  arti- 
cles shall  be  admitted,  they  shall  be  discharged  with  interest  at 
six  per  cent  by  the  treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Aet.  10.  And  that  no  debt  which  shall  not  have  the  qualifi- 
cations above  mentioned,  and  that  no  unjust  or  exorbitant  de- 
mand may  be  admitted,  the  commercial  agent  of  the  United 
States  at  Paris,  or  such  other  agent  as  the  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  shall  think  proper  to  nominate, 
shall  assist  at  the  operations  of  the  bureaux,  and  co-operate  in 
the  examination  of  the  claims.  And  if  this  agent  shall  be  of 
opinion  that  any  debt  is  not  completely  proved,  or  if  he  shall 
judge  that  it  is  not  comprised  in  the  principles  of  the  fifth  article 
above  mentioned,  and  if,  notwithstanding  his  opinion,  the  bu- 
reaux established  by-the  French  Government  should  think  that 
it  ought  to  be  liquidated,  he  shall  transmit  his  observations  to  the 
Board  established  by  the  United  States,  who,  without  removing 
documents,  shall  make  a  complete  examination  of  the  debt,  and 
vouchers  which  support  it,  and  report  the  result  to  the  minister 
of  the  United  States.  The  minister  of  the  United  States  shall 
transmit  his  observations  in  all  such  cases  to  the  minister  of  the 
treasury  of  the  French  Republic,  on  whose  report  the  French 
Government  shall  decide  definitively  every  case. 

The  rejection  of  any  claim  shall  have  no  other  effect  than  to 
exempt  the  United  States  from  the  payment  of  it;  the  French 
Government  reserving  to  itself  the  right  to  decide  definitively  on 
such  claims,  so  far  as  it  concerns  itself. 

Art.  11.  Every  necessary  decision  shall  be  made  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  to  commence  from  the  exchange  of  ratification,  and  no 
reclamation  shall  be  admitted  afterwards. 

Aet.  12.  In  case  of  claims  for  debts  contracted  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  France  with  citizens  of  the  United  States  since  the 
8th  Vendemiaire,  9th  year  (September  30,  1800),  not  being  com- 
prised in  this  convention,  may  be  pursued,  and  the  payment 
demanded  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  had  not  been  made. 

Art.  13.  The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified  in  good  and 
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due  form,  and  the  ratification  shall  be  exchanged  in  six  months 
from  the  date  of  the  signature  of  the  ministers  plenipotentiary, 
or  sooner,  if  possible. 

In  faith  of  which,  the  respective  ministers  plenipotentiary 
have  signed  the  above  articles,  both  in  the  French  and  English 
languages,  declaring,  nevertheless,  that  the  present  treaty  has 
been  originally  agreed  on  and  written  in  the  French  language,  to 
which  they  have  hereunto  affixed  their  seals. 

Done  at  Paris,  the  10th  day  of  Floreal,  11th  year  of  the 
French  Republic,  (30th  of  AprU,  1803). 

eobeet  r.  llatingston, 
James  Monroe, 
F.  Barbe  Maebois. 

The  following  brief  letter  from  Mr.  Madison,  while 
it  contains  an  alternative  actually  meditated,  was  clearly 
a  bit  of  policy  designed  to  hurry  on  the  negotiations. 
It  was  well  that  matters  had  progressed  beyond  the 
reach  of  such  a  necessity  before  this  letter  went  into 
the  hands  of  the  American  ministers.  It  is  a  strange 
picture  and  comment  on  the  times  to  see  the  Admin- 
istration of  Thomas  Jefferson  contemplating  a  war 
alliance  with  Great  Britain  against  France,  and  so  soon 
after  the  disorderly,  unwise,  and  unpatriotic  demon- 
strations of  himself  and  his  party  associates  in  behalf 
of  "our  noble  ally  and  friend."  This  same  inexpli- 
cable freak,  the  "Dynasty"  again  contemplated  dur- 
ing Mr.  Monroe's  Administration. 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  TO  MESSRS.  LIVINGSTON  AND  MONROE. 

Department  of  State,  April  18,  1803. 
Gentlemen, — The  reasonable  and  friendly  views  with  which 
you  have  been  instructed  by  the  President,  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions with  the  French  Government,  justify  him  in  expecting  from 
them  an  issue  favorable  to  the  tranquillity  and  to  the  useful  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries.  It  is  not  forgotten,  however, 
that  these  views,  instead  of  being  reciprocal,  may  find,  on  the 
part  of  France,  a  temper  adverse  to  harmony,  and  schemes  of 
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ambition,  requiring,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
of  others,  the  arrangements  suggested  by  a  provident  regard  to 
events.  Among  these  arrangements  the  President  conceives  that 
a  common  interest  may  recommend  a  candid  understanding,  and 
a  closer  connection  with  Great  Britain ;  and  he  presumes  that  the 
occasion  may  present  itself  to  the  British  Government  in  the 
same  light.  He,  accordingly,  authorizes  you,  or  either  of  you, 
in  case  the  prospect  of  your  discussion  with  the  French  Govern- 
ment should  make  it  expedient  to  open  a  confidential  communica- 
tion with  ministers  of  the  British  Government,  and  to  confer 
freely  and  fully  on  the  precautions  and  provisions  best  adapted  to 
the  crisis,  and  in  which  that  Government  may  be  disposed  to  con- 
cur ;  transmitting  to  your  own,  without  delay,  the  result  of  these 
consultations.  With  sentiments  of  high  respect,  etc., 

James  Madison. 
R.  R.  Livingston  and  James  Monroe,  Esqrs. 

Robert  R.  Livingston  had  had  this  matter  in  hand 
for  some  time,  but  not  making  that  progress  which 
Mr.  Jefferson's  impatience  demanded,  Mr.  Monroe  was 
sent  with  extraordinary  powers.  On  his  landing  in 
France,  Mr.  Livingston  sent  him  a  letter  of  welcome, 
and  although  he  did  not  see  the  necessity  of  the  ap- 
pointment, in  a  manly  way  he  hailed  Mr.  Monroe's 
arrival  with  the  expression  of  a  strong  desire  that  his 
mission  might  result  in  the  highest  benefits  to  his 
country. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  the  real  power  in  Prance 
at  that  moment.  His  confidential  minister  was  Mar- 
bois ;  and  Talleyrand,  mistrusted,  stood  at  the  head  of 
foreign  affairs.  With  a  "  Consul "  assuming  all  power 
in  a  spasmodic  and  uncertain  period,  among  a  spas- 
modic and  unreliable  people,  the  exact  formalities  of 
diplomatic  routine  were  out  of  the  question  at  Paris. 
Mr.  Monroe  was  not,  therefore,  presented  to  the  "  gov- 
ernment" at  once.  But  Napoleon  had  authorized 
Marbois  to  negotiate  for  the  sale  of  Louisiana,  and  the 
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negotiations    were    substantially    closed    before    Mr. 
Monroe  had  an  opportunity  to  take  part. 

In  writing  of  the  service  he  had  performed  in  this 
business,  Mr.  Livingston  said  : — 

"It  is  a  fact  well  known  that  Mr.  Marbois  was  authorized, 
informally  by  the  First  Consul,  to  treat  with  me,  before  Mr. 
Monroe  reached  Paris ;  that  he  actually  made  me  the  very  prop- 
osition we  ultimately  agreed  to,  before  Mr.  Monroe  had  seen  a 
minister,  except  M.  Marbois,  for  a  moment  at  my  house,  where 
he  came  to  make  the  proposition,  Mr.  Monroe  not  having  been 
presented  to  M.  Talleyrand,  to  whom  I  introduced  him  the  after- 
noon of  the  next  day.  All,  then,  that  remained  to  negotiate, 
after  his  arrival,  was  a  diminution  of  the  price,  and  in  this  our 
joint  mission  was  unfortunate ;  for  we  came  up,  as  soon  as  Mr. 
Monroe's  iUness  would  suffer  him  to  do  business,  after  a  few 
days'  delay,  to  the  minister's  offers.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Monroe's  talents  and  address  would  have  enabled  him,  had  he 
been  placed  in  my  circumstances,  to  have  effected  what  I  have 
done.  But  he,  unfortunately,  came  too  late  to  do  more  than 
assent  to  the  propositions  that  were  made  us,  and  to  aid  in 
reducing  them  to  form." 

This  is  the  exact  truth  in  this  matter,  but  whether 
Mr.  Monroe  ever  went  so  far  as  to  set  his  mistaken 
friends  right  about  it,  does  not  appear.  This,  Mr. 
Livingston  had  good  reason  to  think  he  should  do. 
The  rapidity  with  which  things  moved  in  France,  and 
the  speedy  termination  of  negotiations  after  his  arrival 
there,  led  Mr.  Monroe's  friends  at  home  to  attribute  to 
his  presence  and  acts  the  favorable  result.  In  a  pre- 
ceding volume  of  this  work,  this  subject  has  received 
some  attention. 

Mr.  Monroe's  mission  also  embraced  Spain,  and 
here,  too,  he  found  that  Mr.  Livingston  was  going  be- 
fore him ;  and  on  this  point  Mr.  Livingston's  defense 
was  not,  perhaps,  so  securely  established.  At  any 
rate,  Monroe  took  offense  at  it,  and  a  collision  of  senti- 
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ments  between  the  two  ministers  followed,  which  was 
much  deeper  than  the  plain  words  of  their  corre- 
spondence indicated. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1803,  Mr.  Monroe  suc- 
ceeded Rufus  King,  who  desired  to  be  recalled,  as 
minister  to  England,  and  returned  from  Paris  to  Lon- 
don. To  him,  during  this  service,  were  addressed 
many  of  Mr.  Madison's  most  elaborate,  wise,  and  val- 
uable state  papers.  These  writings  not  only  contained 
the  most  careful  and  minute  instructions  covering  the 
whole  ground  of  British  relations,  but  also  discussed, 
with  considerable  fullness,  diplomatic  affairs  in  general. 
Every  step,  in  any  way,  affecting  the  case  at  home 
and  subject  to  ministerial  trust  was  made  the  subject 
of  communication  from  Mr.  Madison.  The  amount  of 
work  done  by  him  in  these  affairs,  connected  with  his 
office  as  Secretary  of  State,  was  only  equaled  by  the 
remarkable  supply  of  information  he  possessed,  and 
the  ease  with  which  he  brought  it  into  use. 

A  most  important  matter  in  America  was  the  im- 
pressment by  England  of  seamen  from  American  ves- 
sels. Although  some  New  England  Federalists  enter- 
tained the  opinion  that  Great  Britain  had  such  right, 
and  that  any  nation  might  claim  and  use  such  a  priv- 
ilege, yet  Mr.  Jefferson  was  disposed  to  make  the  sur- 
render of  this  practice,  on  the  part  of  Jlngland,  an 
ultimatum  in  accepting  any  treaty  with  that  country. 
As  repugnant  as  war  was  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  this  and 
some  other  acts  of  Great  Britain  were  more  repugnant. 

In  his  very  exhaustive  instructions  to  Mr.  Monroe, 
dated  Washington,  January  5, 1814,  Mr.  Madison,  after 
discussing  the  existing  treaty,  article  by  article,  warns 
him  against  being  betrayed  by  any  specious  represen- 
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tations  as  to  the  great  number  of  British  subjects  who 
had  drifted  into  the  American  marine  service,  of  the 
pretended  rights  of  England  to  the  British  or  narrow 
seas,  and  of  the  fine  refuge  for  British  deserters  in 
the  navy  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Mr.  Monroe's  reply 
to  Mr.  Madison's  first  elaborate  letter: — 

London,  March  18,  1804. 
"I  shaU  pay  all  the  attention  to  the  instructions  contained 
in  your  letter  of  the  6th  January,  which  is  due  to  their  great 
importance.  As  soon  as  I  am  sufficiently  possessed  of  the  sub- 
ject, I  shall  ask  a  conference  with  Lord  Hawkesbury,  to  propose 
to  his  government  a  convention  between  the  two  nations,  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  points,  and  on  the  principles  of  the  project  you 
have  sent  me.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  commence  the  business  in  a 
week  or  ten  days,  and  flatter  myself  that  the  negotiation  will  be 
productive  of  real  advantage  to  the  United  States.  •  Should  it 
even  not  succeed  in  aU  its  objects,  the  attempt  must,  nevertheless, 
be  considered  as  a  very  satisfactory  proof  of  a  strong  desire  in 
our  Government  to  preserve,  on  just  ground,  the  friendship  of 
this  country,  and  is  likely,  by  the  explanations  to  which  it  may 
lead  alone,  to  have  that  tendency.  I  am,  however,  far  from 
thinking  it  improbable  that  a  suitable  convention  may  be  formed, 
especially  on  some  of  the  points  that  are  deemed  interesting." 

On  the  15th  of  April  Mr.  Monroe  again  wrote  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  : — 

"Soon  after  my  last,  I  requested  an  interview  with  Lord 
Hawkesbury,  which  took  place  on  the  2d  instant,  in  which  I  in- 
formed him  that  I  had  received  your  instructions  to  propose  to 
his  government  the  regulation  by  convention  of  certain  points 
which  I  was  persuaded  both  countries  would  find  their  advantage 
in  placing  on  explicit  and  equal  ground.  I  stated  to  his  lord- 
ship the  concerns  it  was  desired  thus  to  regulate,  in  which  I  com- 
plied strictly  with  your  views,  and  assured  him  that  the  object 
of  the  President  was  to  fix  the  friendship  of  the  two  nations  on 
the  most  solid  basis,  by  removing  every  cause  which  had  a  ten- 
dency, in  their  intercourse  or  other  relations,  especially  in  time 
of  war,  to  distrust  it.     In  the  conversation  I  entered  into  detail 
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on  every  point,  in  wHch  I  was  met  by  his  lordship  with  an  ap- 
parent candor,  the  sincerity  of  which  I  had  no  occasion  to  doubt, 
which  manifested  a  disposition  equally  strong  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
fessed, and,  indeed,  real  object  of  the  proposed  negotiation.  He 
requested  me,  in  the  conclusion,  to  furnish  him  a  project,  which 
he  promised  to  submit  to  his  Cabinet,  and  to  communicate  to  me 
the  result  of  its  deliberations  on  it  as  soon  as  he  could.  I  have 
since  sent  him  a  project.     .     .     . 

"His  lordship  did  not  bind  himself  to  any  thing,  it  is  true; 
he  even  went  so  far  as  to  express  a  wish  that  the  principle  of  our 
treaty  of  1794  might  be  adopted  in  the  present  convention, 
where  they  applied,  and  an  expectation  that  if  the  accommoda- 
tion which  had  been  given,  in  certain  cases,  to  the  northern  pow- 
ers should  be  stipulated  in  our  favor,  that  we  should  accord  freely 
what  they  had  yielded  in  return.  Although  I  was  very  desirous 
to  do  justice  to  the  moderate  and  friendly  views  of  our  Govern- 
ment on  the  occasion,  yet  I  did  not  fail  to  give  him  to  understand 
that  I  could  not  accede  to  his  idea  in  either  case." 

But  Mr.  Monroe's  sanguine  expectations  were  not 
so  speedily  realized  in  London ;  and  early  in  Novem- 
ber, 1804,  he  reached  Paris  on  his  way  to  Madrid,  to 
aid  in  the  settlement  of  difficulties  with  Spain,  by  the 
purchase  of  all  or  a  part  of  her  territory  east  of  the 
Mississippi. 

At  Paris  he  wrote  to  the  French  minister,  Talley- 
rand, as  to  his  visit  to  Spain,  and  asked  the  promised 
good  services  of  France  in  the  intended  negotiations. 
He  also  reminded  Talleyrand  of  the  construction  upon 
the  cession  from  Spain  to  France,  as  extending  the 
boundary  on  the  east  to  the  Perdido  River.  But 
France  now  chose  to  deny  her  understanding  of  such 
a  boundary,  when  it  was  well  known  in  America  that 
the  contemplated  military  colony  was  to  occupy  the 
country  to  that  river. 

On  the  28th  of  January,  1805,  Mr.  Monroe  arrived 
in  Madrid,  and  soon  afterwards  he  and  Mr.  Pinckney 
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began  their  systematic  attempt  to  negotiate  with  Spain. 
In  their  first  communication  to  the  Spanish  Minister, 
Don  Pedro  Cevallos,  they  laid  down  a  plan  of  conven- 
tion on  the  basis  of  a  cession  of  Florida  from  Louisiana 
to  the  Atlantic,  including  the  adjaceut  islands  of  the 
ocean  and  Gulf;  making  the  Colorado  River  the  west- 
ern boundary  of  Louisiana,  as  Napoleon  had  made  the 
transfer  in  the  terms  employed  by  Spain ;  the  payment 
of  damages  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  the 
denial  or  suppression  of  their  right  of  deposit  at  New 
Orleans ;  and  indemnity  to  citizens  of  this  country 
for  losses  to  commerce,  and  otherwise  from  Spanish 
subjects  during  the  last  war.  But  these  propositions 
were  entirely  too  comprehensive  and  vast  for  Don 
Pedro  Cevallos,  and,  after  several  conferences  and  a 
correspondence  lasting  over  three  months,  the  case  was 
abandoned  as  hopeless.  On  the  part  of  the  Americans 
this  correspondence  was  conducted  on  the  most  frank, 
but  cautious,  terms,  while  the  Spanish  Minister  exhib- 
ited that  tendency  to  cunning,  unfairness,  and  evasion 
at  all  times  characteristic  of  Spanish  diplomacy.  The 
arbitrary  and  unaccommodating,  if  not  directly  insult- 
ing style  of  Cevallos's  correspondence  was  often  unbear- 
able, and  under  other  than  politic  diplomatic  affairs 
would  have  had  a  less  friendly  result. 

For  many  years  after  this  date,  and  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  era  of  independence,  the  United  States 
always  had  sufficient  ground,  in  an  undiplomatic  way 
of  speaking,  for  war  with  this  stubborn  and  two-faced 
nation.  Not  an  insufficient  ground  of  war,  perhaps, 
on  the  part  of  this  country,  would  have  been  the  pur- 
pose of  uprooting  all  Spanish  authority  in  the  New 
World.     That   any    serious   obstacle   to   this   purpose 
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would  have  been  put  forward  by  the  great  powers  of 
Europe,  whatever  might  have  been  the  pretensions,  is 
not  at  all  demonstrable. 

Spain  was  not  in  a  disposition  to  cede  Florida,  was 
not  agreed  to  any  of  the  demands  of  the  American 
Ministers,  and  wholly  denied  some  of  them,  besides 
broadly  intimating  that  she  wanted  pay  for  what  France 
had  already  paid  her,  with  other  things  no  more  wisely 
and  justly  founded. 

The  following  note  was  now  sent  to  the  Don : — 

MESSRS.  PINOKNEY  AND  MONROE  TO  HIS  EXCELLENCY  DON  PEDRO 

CEVALLOS. 

Akanjubz,  March  16,  1805. 

Sm, — We  had  the  honor  to  receive  yesterday  your  esteemed 
note  of  the  14th,  and  are  sorry  to  find  that  we  still  continue  so 
distant  in  our  opinions  upon  the  subject  of  it. 

In  our  last,  we  gave  your  excellency  so  fully  the  view  which 
our  Government  entertains  of  the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
West  Florida,  and  are  still  so  firmly  persuaded  of  their  undoubted 
right  to  the  same,  that  we  think  it  unnecessary  to  remark  further 
on  that  point. 

All  the  questions  in  controversy  between  us  having  been  dis- 
cussed at  length,  and  having  been  favored  with  your  excellency's 
opinion  on  each  of  them,  except  the  western  limits  of  Louisiana, 
we  now  take  the  liberty  to  request  you  to  furnish  us  with  the 
same,  in  answer  to  our  communication  on  that  subject. 

We  beg  your  excellency  to  accept  the  assurance  of  our  pro- 
found consideration  and  respect.  Charles  Plnckney, 

James  Monroe. 

Some  spirited  correspondence  now  followed,  but  all 
to  no  purpose,  and  the  extraordinary  undertaking 
ended  by  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Monroe.  In  the 
course  of  summing  up  their  efforts  and  causes  of  fail- 
ure in  a  long  communication  to  Mr.  Madison  the  com- 
missioners say : — 

"Of  the  terms  on  which  this  Government  would  have  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  us,  you  will  be  able  to  form  a  tolerably 
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correct  opinion  in  some  important  points,  by  the  documents  which 
we  send  you.  You  will  observe  that  it  never  furnished  us  with 
any  propositions  whatever,  though  often  requested ;  that  it  refused 
to  ratify  the  convention  of  August  11,  1802,  but  on  conditions 
we  were  positively  forbidden  to  accept;  that  it  refused  any  accom- 
modation on  account  of  French  spoliations,  or  the  suppression  of 
the  deposit  at  New  Orleans ;  disclaimed  our  right  to  West  Florida, 
and  asserted  theirs  on  the  west  of  the  Mississippi  to  a  line  which 
should  commence  at  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  between  the  Caracut 
and  Marmentao  Rivers,  and  run  thence  between  the  Adais  and 
Natchitoches  to  the  Red  River,  etc. 

' '  The  propositions  which  we  made  were  not  only  in  the  spirit, 
and  in  conformity  to  our  instructions,  but  such  as  we  thought,  in 
every  respect,  just  and  reasonable.  Our  claim  to  the  Rio  Bravo 
appears  to  us  to  be  as  well  founded  as  that  of  Spain  to  any  por- 
tion of  Mexico  which  is  vacant,  and  we  do  conceive  that  the  ac- 
commodation which  we  offered  on  that  side  of  the  Mississippi  was 
worth  at  least  that  which  was  asked  in  return  for  it  on  the  eastern 
side.  The  territory  is  more  extensive,  and  it  is  at  least  as  impor- 
tant to  Spain  to  be  accommodated  on  the  side  next  Mexico  as  to 
the  United  States  in  respect  to  Florida ;  and  the  advantage  of  the 
parties  is  the  standard  by  which  the  value  ought  to  be  estimated. 
Besides,  we  were  convinced,  if  we  succeeded  at  all,  we  were  as 
likely  to  do  it  on  these  propositions  as  on  any  we  could  make  at 
this  time,  short  of  the  extravagant  pretensions  above  stated.  We 
are  convinced,  if  we  do  succeed  by  other  terms  than  those,  that  it 
will  be  owing  to  the  successful  course  of  events,  and  to  the  im- 
posing attitude  and  decision  of  our  Government  and  country. 
To  have  proposed  other  terms  at  this  time  would  have  produced 
no  effect  as  to  an  adjustment,  while  it  would  have  weakened  our 
claims  and  injured  us  on  any  future  occasion." 

Thus  closed  one  of  the  most  spirited  diplomatic 
missions  in  the  history  of  this  country;  and  nothing 
but  the  vast  length  of  the  entire  correspondence  and 
the  popular  aversion  for  such  things  prevents  the  in- 
troduction of  the  greater  part  of  it  here.  Whatever 
the  popular  aversion  may  be,  in  the  written  diplomacy 
of  the  Government  is  to  be  found  its  most  brilliant, 
finished,  and  dignified  system  of  polished  and  elegant 
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language  and  manners.  No  branch  of  a  nation's  his- 
tory is  regarded  as  so  dry  and  irksome  as  its  diplo- 
macy, and  probably  no  other  is  so  little  understood,  or 
looked  upon  by  the  mass  of  citizens  as  of  so  little  real 
value.  To  it,  as  a  whole,  has  been  attached  the  stigma 
of  selfishness,  far-reaching  acuteness,  and  disingenu- 
ousness;  and  to  this  erroneous  view  is  traceable  the 
neglect  of  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  a  country, 
and  the  custom  of  regarding  its  language  and  forms  as 
insincere  and  meaningless.  Yet,  perhaps,  no  part  of 
of  government  interests  is  more  important,  and  cer- 
tainly no  other  requires  so  much  delicacy  and  skill  in 
its  management.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case 
the  diplomacy  of  nations  forms  the  bulk  of  their  secret 
and  unpublished  history.  While  this  fact  serves  to 
lessen  its  importance,  it  also  takes  from  its  agents  the 
opportunities  for  public  consideration  and  glory  opened 
in  war  and  political  contest. 

Although  fortunately  separated  by  hundreds  of 
miles  of  water  from  foreign  nations,  which  would 
likely  embroil  us  in  their  affairs,  the  diplomacy  of  this 
country  has  been  of  incalculable  moment;  at  times 
unsuccessfully  and  wrongly  applied,  it  is  true ;  but 
mainly  it  has  been  marked  by  the  great  strength  and 
ability  of  its  agents ;  and  often  it  has  been  more  ben- 
eficial in  its  results  than  war,  moral  force,  or  other 
combined  resources. 

Diplomatic  skill  was  more  powerful  in  terminating 
the  second  war  with  England,  than  the  changing  for- 
tunes of  the  battle-field,  at  a  period  when  European 
differences  were  mainly  settled  by  the  sword.  The 
diplomacy  of  the  American  Revolution,  although  more 
dependent  on  a  long-continued  and  successful  war,  was, 
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nevertheless,  itself  of  the  greatest  importance  in  leading 
to  the  final  success.  Through  it  alliances  were  formed 
which  gave  additional  moral  force  while  augmenting  the 
army  and  supplying  it  with  money,  food  and  clothing. 

War  has  often  led  to  great  treaties  which  have  long 
kept  closed  the  temple  of  Janus,  but  the  great  mass 
of  international  agreements  has  been  originated  and 
perpetuated  purely  through  the  means  of  what  is 
known  as  diplomacy.  And  yet  unskillful  and  unwise 
diplomacy  has  not  unfrequently  hastened  on  a  state  of 
war,  if  not  directly  caused  it.  But  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  the  Peace  of  Paris,  and  other  great  political 
and  religious  treaties  have  led  to  untold  advantage  to 
the  people  of  Europe  and  the  world.  In  these  treaties 
it  has  been  demonstrated  to  mankind  that  the  tongue 
and  pen  have  more  virtue  and  power  than  the  sword. 
Through  them  peace  has  been  made  possible  and  estab- 
lished, has  been  shown  to  be  preferable  and  best, 
powers  have  been  equalized,  the  aggressive  have  been 
restrained,  the  weak  upheld,  progress  advanced,  and  the 
little  liberty  of  conscience  and  .political  action  which  are 
found  in  the  old  world,  insured. 

American  diplomacy  began  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  one  of  the  most  admirable  and 
interesting  pages  of  the  history  of  this  country  is  that 
of  foreign  relations  and  negotiations.  Although  suc- 
cessful in  her  first  negotiations,  the  selection  of  her 
first  agents  was  not  very  fortunate.  Dr.  Arthur  Lee, 
of  Virginia,  Silas  Deane,  of  Connecticut,  and  Benja- 
min Franklin  were,  one  after  another,  trusted  with  the 
mission  of  effecting  a  commercial  and,  perhaps,  a  mil- 
itary, alliance  with  France.  In  the  two  first-mentioned 
of  these  men  the  choice  was  not  fortunate.     Arthur 
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Lee  had  been  some  time  residing  in  London,  and  was 
the  commercial  agent  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  a 
lawyer,  too,  and  was  not  unfavorably  known  both  in 
London  and  Paris.  But  he  was  a  disagreeable  man, 
having  a  villainous  temper,  was  seldom  or  never  known 
to  agree  with  any  person  on  any  subject,  and  was 
blunt  and  open  in  the  exhibition  of  his  bad  traits. 
Still  he  was  a  man  of  sense,  took  an  avowed  pride  in 
being  a  republican,  and  was  undoubtedly  a  patriot  of 
the  incorruptible  stamp.  The  course  he  would  have 
pursued  in  France  was  afterwards,  in  many  particu- 
lars, deemed  correct.  So  much  can  not  be  said  of 
Silas  Deane.  He  was  replaced  by  Dr.  Franklin,  and 
returned  home  under  censure,  both  as  to  his  course 
and  his  accounts.  The  Congress  treated  him  wrongly, 
and  he  deserted  the  cause  of  his  country,  using  his 
influence  with  some  skill  against  it. 

But  the  treaty,  signed  with  France,  February  6, 
1778,  was  a  great  achievement,  and  placed  Dr.  Frank- 
lin's name,  for  the  time,  by  the  side  of  Washington's 
in  the  events  which  led  to  the  independence  of  the 
country. 

The  treaty  eflPected  with  Holland  by  John  Adams 
was  one  of  the  most  wonderful  and  admirable  events 
in  the  history  of  diplomacy,  and  although  it  brought 
no  foreign  soldiers  into  the  contest  with  Britain,  it  did 
bring  money,  the  sinew  of  war,  and  a  moral  force  of 
the  first  importance.  The  "  Armed  Neutrality "  of 
1780  instituted  a  status  in  Europe  beneficial  to  Amer- 
ica, and  was  honorable  to  its  devisers. 

The  final  negotiations  with  England  were  conducted 
with  consummate  skill,  and  no  greater  event  had  yet 
occurred  in  the  history  of  the  Western  World  than  the 
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signing  of  the  preliminary  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
in  the  fall  of  1782,  by  Dr.  Franklin,  John  Adams, 
John  Jay,  and  Henry  Laurens.  Although  it  may  be 
justly  said  that  no  man  did  so  much,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  great  struggle,  as  John  Adams,  yet  Amer- 
ica was  honored  in  the  selection  of  all  of  these  men ; 
nor  is  it  an  easy  task  to  distinguish  between  them  in  a 
few  words.  But  two  men  concerned  directly  in  these 
negotiations,  De  Vergennes  and  Marbois,  were  at  all 
equal  to  any  of  the  American  representatives  ;  and  in 
Richard  Oswald,  David  Hartley,  Sir  John  Dalrymple, 
and  Thomas  Grenville,  England,  as  honest  as  some  of 
them  were,  could  not  afford  a  comparison.  The  men 
who  followed  these  as  representatives  of  this  country 
abroad  did  not  materially  lower  the  reputation  of  the 
Nation.  They  were  long  among  the  first  men  of  the 
country,  nor  has  the  custom  of  sending,  as  foreign  min- 
isters, men  carefully  selected  from  the  most  able  and 
patriotic  yet  been  departed  from  in  the  administration 
of  public  affairs.  Indeed,  to  do  this  is  a  rule  of  action 
under  any  party,  as  it  is  a  source  of  pride,  as  well  as 
a  necessity. 

Under  the  Administrations  of  Washington  and  the 
elder  Adams  in  the  hands  of  a  stately  set  of  men, 
with  the  old  enemy,  Britain,  and  France  the  first  friend 
of  the  United  States,  the  best  diplomatic  eflForts  were 
not  very  successful.  Mr.  Adams,  the  prince  of  diplo- 
mates,  did  himself,  at  last,  contrary  to  all  counsel, 
snatch  peace  from  the  very  jaws  of  war,  when  John 
Marshall,  Elbridge  Gerry,  and  Charles  Cotesworth 
Pinckney  had  failed,  by  sending  Oliver  Ellsworth, 
William  Richardson  Davie,  and  William  Vans  Murray 
to  Bonaparte,  who  had  taken  all  authority  in   France 
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into  his  own  person,  and  who  had  little  interest  in  the 
past  and  its  quarrels.  This  act  was  alone  sufficient  to 
place  Mr.  Adams's  name  at  the  pinnacle  of  diplomatic 
fame. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned  in  the  American 
diplomatic  galaxy,  and  many  other  valuable  men,  are 
such  names  as  Thomas  Jefferson,  Gouverneur  Morris, 
Francis  Dana,  Charles  Pinckney,  Thomas  Pinckney, 
James  Monroe,  James  Bowdoin,  J.  Q.  Adams,  James 
A.  Bayard,  Joel  Barlow,  Robert  R.  Livingston,  Rufus 
King,  William  Pinkney,  Albert  Grallatin,  Hfenry  Clay, 
Jonathan  Russell,  General  John  Armstrong,  James 
Barbour,  Richard  Rush,  William  T.  Barry,  C.  C.  Cam- 
breling,  George  Bancroft,  William  H.  Crawford,  Hum- 
phrey Marshall,  Edward  Livingston,  Chas.  J.  IngersoU, 
Edward  Everett,  John  Forsythe,  Washington  Irving, 
Reverdy  Johnson,  John  L.  Motley,  WiUiam  C.  Rives, 
Thomas  Corwin,  Caleb  Cushing,  William  H.  Trescot, 
Henry  Wheaton,  Martin  Van  Buren,  George  M.  Dallas, 
James  Buchanan,  John  A.  Dix,  Bayard  Taylor,  Elihu 
E.  Washburne,  John  A,  Bingham,  etc. 

The  treaty  with  England  in  1806,  was  rejected  by 
Mr.  Jefferson  without  even  the  ceremony  of  exhibiting 
it  to  the  Senate.  This  was  Mr.  Monroe's  second  dis- 
grace in  the  diplomatic  field.  In  France  under  Wash- 
ington he  was,  perhaps,  alone  responsible.  In  Eng- 
land he  had  associated  with  him  William  Pinkney,  one 
of  the  most  able  and  upright  men  of  the  country; 
and  it  has  never  appeared  that  Mr.  Jefferson's  conduct 
and  grounds  of  objection  were  well  supported  in  this 
case.  The  point  which  struck  Mr.  Jefferson  as  a  sin 
above  all  possibility  of  forgiveness,  was  the  omission 
of   a    clause    providing    against   the   impressment   of 
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American  seamen.  As  bad  as  this  was,  it  was  omitted 
in  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  and  has  never  since  been 
touched.  The  Monroe  and  Pinkney  Treaty  was,  per- 
haps, the  best  that  could  be  obtained  at  the  time,  and 
saying  the  least,  Mr.  Jefferson's  rejection  of  it  was 
hasty.  The  War  of  1812  went  far  toward  curing  the 
impressment  trouble  with  England,  and  if  it  was  not 
the  only  thing  which  would  have  done  it,  it  was,  at 
least,  a  remembrancer  that  England  could  not  afford  to 
neglect  in  future  calculations.  Time,  diplomacy,  the 
growth  of  justice  had  more,  probably,  to  do  with  the 
old  impressment  question.  It  had  two  sides  to  it,  and 
that  England  was  always  in  the  wrong,  or  that  the 
politicians  of  this  country  who  maintained  that  she 
had  privileges  in  the  case,  were  wrong,  is  not  so  clear 
as  would  seem  from  the  long,  persistent  cry  of  "  im- 
pressment." The  advocates  of  this  cry  seemed  to 
take  no  note  of  the  fact  that  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  these  men  whom  England  would  search  after  and 
"  impress "  from  our  vessels  or  from  American  mer- 
chantmen, were  not  only  Britons,  but  .also  deserters 
from  the  British  navy.  The  first  step  towards  the 
correction  of  the  evil  of  which  this  country  complained, 
was  that  America  should  cease  giving  refuge  and  em- 
ployment to  these  men,  citizens  of  England.  This  they 
did  cease  to  do,  and  time  and  a  better  disposition  for 
right-doing  eradicated  the  evil,  and  rendered  discus- 
sions and  dissensions  over  the  question  unnecessary. 
Mr.  Monroe  was  more  successful  in  1803,  with 
Robert  R.  Livingston  in  France,  and  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana,  in  latter  days  generally  looked  upon  as  a 
timely,  wise,  and  patriotic  measure,  greatly  elevated 
Mr.  Jefferson  among  his  party  friends,  at  the  time  and 
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has  since  been  placed  to  his  credit  as  a  great  diplo- 
matic achievement  and  the  event  of  first  importance 
in  his  long  Administration.  The  necessities  of  Napo- 
leon formed  no  trifling  element  in  the  good  fortune 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  America  in  this  grand  acquisi- 
tion, relieving  France  from  the  need  of  looking  any 
further  after  the  interests  of  this  continent. 

At  Ghent  assembled  five  of  the  most  able  men  of 
the  United  States,  who  were  pitted  against  the  gov- 
ernmental wisdom  of  England  through  the  medium  of 
three  of  her  respectable  citizens.  England  could  sub- 
mit to  this  treaty  with  more  grace  than  that  of  1783, 
but  beyond  the  moral  pressure  in  Europe,  her  necessi- 
ties were  much  less.  She  was  rich,  was  yet  mistress 
of  the  sea,  with  a  trained  army  flushed  by  continental 
successes.  John  Quincy  Adams,  like  his  father  a  born 
diplomate,  Henry  Clay,  James  A.  Bayard,  Jonathan 
Russell,  and  Albert  Gallatin  were  the  fortunate  instru- 
ments, on  the  part  of  America,  of  closing  the  war  of 
1812.  While  the  old  ante-bellum  differences  were 
mainly  untouched,  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  settled  some 
troublesome  questions  arising  in  this  country  in  the 
spring  of  1815,  and  prevented  another  bloody  cam- 
paign. Although  this  result  was  gratifying  at  the 
time,  it  may  yet  be  deemed  a  question  whether  it  was 
for  the  best.  The  outcome  of  another  campaign  can 
only  remain  an  unsolved  and  worthless  problem.  Two 
more  campaigns,  any  expense,  would  not  have  been 
too  much  in  return  for  the  destruction  of  all  remains 
of  British  rule  and  authority  on  this  continent.  The 
acquisition  of  British  America  would,  besides  estab- 
lishing a  territorial  balance  in  the  United  States,  have 
secured  many  internal  benefits  to  this  country.     But 
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all  of  this  is  past  conjecture.  It  is  not  always  easy 
to  decide  that  the  apparent  or  real  good  over  which 
men  rejoice  is  better  than  the  apparent  evil  they 
would  shun. 

Omitting  all  reference  to  the  expansion  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  this  Nation  to  the  Pacific,  and  failures  and 
successes  of  the  diplomacy  of  later  days,  one  fact, 
at  least,  remains  to  be  said  of  American  diplomacy 
as  a  whole.  Its  written  correspondence  and  formal 
documents  constitute  the  most  polished  and  dignified 
of  all  the  public  and  official  records  of  the  country. 
No  school  of  etiquette  and  polished  diction  is  superior 
to  it.  Here  are  to  be  found  the  best  forms  of  speech, 
and  the  most  refined  courtesy  with  the  most  exacting, 
cautious,  just,  and  wise  business  skill  and  manage- 
ment, entitling  this  branch  of  our  history  to  the  study 
of  the  politician  and  statesman. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  REJECTED  TREATY  WITH  ENGLAND— MR.  MONROE'S 
FOREIGN  SERVICES  AND  HIS  DEFENSES. 

IN  June,  1805,  Mr.  Monroe  again  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  London.  Rufus  King,  who  had  preceded 
him  as  Minister  to  England  for  six  or  seven  years, 
had  given  great  satisfaction  to  both  countries,  and  had 
been  fortunate  enough  to  encounter  no  great  obstacles 
to  a  successful  and  quiet  mission.  But  the  affairs  of 
Europe  had  again  been  thrown  into  disorder  and  un- 
certainty by  the  extraordinary  fortunes  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  England  was  concerned,  not  only  for  her  su- 
premacy on  the  sea,  but  also  for  her  safety  at  home ;  and 
was  too  much  disturbed  and  involved  to  care  for  diplo- 
matic niceties  or  international  obligations,  or  even  justice. 
One  of  England's  practices,  that  of  boarding  Amer- 
ican ships  of  every  possible  grade,  and  impressing 
seamen  claimed  to  be  her  own,  was  becoming  an  un- 
bearable evil  in  this  country.  Her  practice  of  seizing 
and  confiscating  American  merchant  vessels  trading 
with  Prance  and  her  allies  was  also  becoming  a  matter 
of  great  irritation  in  the  United  States.  These  pro- 
ceedings demanded  the  prompt  remonstrance  of  the 
American  Minister,  and  with  these  and  questions  in- 
volving the  rights  and  privileges  of  neutral  powers, 
Mr.  Monroe  soon  found  himself  surrounded  with  diffi- 
culties.    The  ocean  trade  of  this  country  was  unpre- 
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cedented  at  that  time.  The  Yankee  spirit  of  adven- 
ture was  unbounded.  The  seas  were  white  with 
American  sails,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  world  was  in  the  hands  of  our  enterpris- 
ing merchants  and  seamen. 

The  bad  temper  of  England  towards  this  country, 
and  her  haughty  and  arbitrary  attitude,  were  by  no 
means  lessened  by  the  threatening  and  vast  tyran- 
nical strides  of  Napoleon.  Against  the  broken  fleets 
of  France  and  Spain  England  had  little  difficulty  in 
blockading  the  entire  coast  from  the  North  Sea  to  the 
Bay  of  Biscay.  William  Pitt  and  Charles  Fox  could 
not  restrain  the  hand  of  injustice  and  insult  grasping 
in  every  direction  at  American  interests. 

Petitions  and  remonstrances  poured  upon  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson calling  for  redress,  who  in  the  midst  of  this 
state  of  aflfairs,  in  1806,  deemed  it  necessary  to  send 
an  extraordinary  minister  in  the  person  of  the  acute 
and  able  lawyer  William  Pinkney,  of  Maryland,  to 
join  Mr.  Monroe  in  London.  This  step  greatly  dis- 
pleased Mr.  Monroe.  But  he  had  already  asked  to 
be  relieved,  looking  upon  his  efforts  as  fruitless  in  the 
present  temper  of  the  English  Government.  What- 
ever was  his  ability  and  perseverance,  he  saw  none 
of  the  spirit  of  accommodation  in  England. 

After  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Pinkney,  however,  some 
advance  was  unexpectedly  made  in  the  right  direction, 
and  believing  they  were  on  the  point  of  success,  the 
following  brief  note  was  sent  to  the  Government  at 
home  : — 

"London,  December  27,  1806. 
"  Sm : — We  have  the  pleasure  to  acquaint  you  that  we  have 
this  day  agreed  with  the  British  Commissioners  to  conclude   a 
treaty  on  all  the  points  which  have  fornaed  the  object  of  our  nego- 
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tiation,  and  on  terms  which,  we  trust,  our  Government  will  ap- 
prove. It  will  require  only  a  few  days  to  reduce  it  to  form. 
When  that  is  done,  we  shall  transmit  it  to  you  by  a  special  mes- 
senger. We  hasten  to  communicate  to  you  this  interesting  in- 
telligence, for  the  information  and  guidance  of  our  Government, 
in  such  measures  as  may  have  reference  to  the  subject. 
"  We  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c., 

"  James  Moneoe, 
"  Wm.  Pinkney. 
"James  Madison,  Secretary  of  State,  Washington." 

The  three  points  of  paramount  importance  in  the 
instructions  to  the  ministers  from  this  country  to  Eng- 
land were  as  to  the  rights  of  neutrals,  impressment  of 
seamen,  and  the  settlement  of  the  boundaries.  As 
touching  these  matters,  the  "  Monroe  Treaty,"  so-called, 
was  not  what  the  American  ministers  desired,  but  on 
the  whole  they  believed  it  satisfactory  to  the  United 
States,  and  at  all  events,  the  best  that  could  be  ob- 
tained, even  under  the  favorable  ministry  of  Mr.  Fox. 
But  Mr.  Jefferson  unceremoniously  rejected  the  treaty 
in  a  way  which  his  "  monarchic "  predecessors  would 
not  have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  do,  especially 
placing  his  action  upon  the  absence  of  the  non-im- 
pressment clause.  But  immediately  on  the  heels  of 
the  treaty  came  the  "  orders  in  Council,"  and  this  fact 
reached  America  with  the  treaty  itself,  presenting  to 
the  President  a  fresh  incentive  to  his  unusual  course. 
He  at  once  returned  the  treaty  to  have  it  revised  and 
amended,  a  more  difficult  job  than  Mr.  Jefferson  seemed 
to  be  able  to  comprehend.  It  was  not  done.  Pitt  and 
Fox,  both  friendly  to  this  country,  were  now  dead, 
and  George  Canning,  a  man  of  quite  different  char- 
acter and  disposition  towards  America,  had  come  to 
the  head  of  the  British  ministry.     Canning  considered 
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that  the  treaty  had  already  gone  too  far  in  favor  of 
the  United  States. 

After  the  war  of  1812,  the  subject  of  impressments, 
on  which  Mr.  Jefferson  placed  so  much  stress,  ceased 
to  he  a  matter  of  any  importance,  and  it  may  he  con- 
sidered as  extremely  doubtful  whether  a  non-impress- 
ment article  in  the  rejected  "  Monroe  Treaty  "  would 
have  put  a  stop  to  those  things  which  led  to  the  war. 
Under  the  new  instructions  sent  out  by  Mr.  Madison, 
Monroe  saw  no  better  chances  for  success,  and  dissatis- 
fied with  his  treatment  at  home,  and  the  unfavorable 
turn  in  the  British  ministry,  he  prepared  to  embark 
for  America.  His  last  official  act  was  to  demand  re- 
dress for  the  outrage  committed  upon  the  frigate,  Ches- 
apeake, which  resulted  in  the  promise  of  an  immediate 
investigation,  to  be  undertaken  through  a  special  mis- 
sion to  the  United  States,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Rose. 
Mr.  Monroe's  career  abroad  was  now  ended.  Mr. 
Pinkney  assumed  the  responsibility  of  affairs  in  London. 

On  the  whole,  his  foreign  services  had  not  met 
with  marked  success.  Mr.  Jefferson,  on  not  very  clear 
grounds,  had  apparently  lost  confidence  in  his  diplo- 
matic skill.  Robert  R.  Livingston  would  have  accom- 
plished without  him  what  was  done  in  Prance ;  in 
Spain  matters  had  conspired  against  him,  and  nothing 
was  accomplished ;  and  Mr.  Jefferson  evidently  be- 
lieved he  had  done  no  better  in  England.  About  this 
there  was,  however,  considerable  diversity  of  opinion 
both  here  and  in  England.  In  the  latter  country,  at 
all  events,  there  were  men  who  believed  that  the 
failure  was  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  that  the 
"  Monroe  Treaty "  would  have  permanently  arrested 
the  difficulties  between  the  two  nations. 
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Mr.  Monroe  now  returned  to  his  farm  in  Virginia, 
somewhat  soured  at  the  Administration,  with  nearly  as 
great  cause  of  offense  as  he  had  had  in  his  first  foreign 
commission  under  Washington,  and  a  feeling  against 
Mr.  Jefferson  which  clung  to  him  for  years.  But  Vir- 
ginia did  not  neglect  to  show  him  very  marked  atten- 
tion. He  was  one  of  her  candidates  for  the  Presidency. 
The  Lower  House  of  the  Legislature  made  an  address 
to  him,  and  this  is  his  reply  to  the  speaker : — 

"  Richmond,  January  12,  1808. 

"  Sie: — My  return  after  an  absence  of  almost  five  years  to  my 
native  country,  which  I  am  bound  by  so  many  considerations  to 
regard  with  the  utmost  degree  of  gratitude  and  affection,  was  in 
itself  an  event  that  afforded  me  the  most  sincere  pleasure.  But 
it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  sentiments  produced  in  my  mind 
by  the  reception  which  I  experienced  from  my  fellow-citizens, 
and  the  high  honor  conferred  on  me  by  the  Assembly  in  which 
you  preside,  by  its  address  of  the  21st  of  December  last. 

"  I  rejoice  to  find  that  the  principles  of  our  Revolution,  on 
which  all  our  governments  are  founded,  continue  to  gain  strength 
in  the  confidence  and  affection  of  our  fellow-citizens.  Having 
imbibed  those  principles  from  education,  I  contended  for  them  in 
early  life  in  the  great  and  glorious  struggle  which  achieved  our 
independence.  Experience  and  reflection  have  since  impressed 
their  truth  indelibly  on  my  mind,  and  in  all  the  transactions  in 
which  I  have  been  engaged,  I  have  invariably  made  them  the 
guides  of  my  conduct.  It  can  not,  therefore,  be  presumed  that 
they  will  cease  to  animate  me  hereafter,  or  that  I  shall  fail  to 
obey  their  dictates  as  long  as  I  exist. 

"My  late  employments  abroad  were  conferred  on  me  at  a 
time  when  I  had  contemplated  the  application  of  my  labors  alto- 
gether to  private  purposes.  It  was  at  the  moment  of  my  retire- 
ment from  the  ofiice  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  Commonwealth, 
in  which  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  acquit  myself  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  my  country.  I  did  not,  however,  hesitate  to  obey  the 
summons  addressed  to  me  by  a  wise  and  virtuous  Administration, 
and  so  undertake  the  arduous  duties  in  which  I  was  called  to 
participate.  In  tie  discharge  of  those  duties,  I  am  conscious  that 
I  have  exerted  my  best  and  most  unwearied  efforts  to  maintain 
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the  honor  of  my  government  and  country,  and  to  promote  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  my  fellow-citizens.  How  far  I  may 
have  succeeded,  it  is  not  for  me  to  decide ;  but  the  expression  of 
the  public  sentiment,  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  communicated 
by  you,  wiU  afford  me  great  consolation  through  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes, whatever  they  may  be,  of  my  future  life. 

"  I  beg  you  to  present  to  my  feUow-citizens  of  the  House 
of  Delegates  my  best  wishes  for  their  welfare,  as  individuals,  and 
to  be  assured  of  the  high  consideration  and  esteem  with  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  your  very  obedient  servant. 

"  Jas.  Monroe." 

Mr.  Monroe  took  ample  time  to  consider  well  the 
character  of  this  brief  letter,  and  the  whole  affair 
bears  a  close  resemblance  .to,  if  it  does  not  partake  of, 
the  nature  of  the  latter  day  electioneering  and  other 
such  farces.  It  was  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  perhaps,  that  Monroe  and  Pink- 
ney  not  only  acted  very  honorably,  but  that  they  also 
did  all  that  could  be  done  in  constructing  the  treaty 
with  England,  which  Mr.  Jefferson  so  unceremoniously 
rejected.  No  great  while  afterwards  Mr.  Jefferson 
likely  reached  the  same  conclusion.  At  all  events  the 
two  negotiators  lost  nothing  by  their  conduct  in  the 
way  to  public  advancement. 

The  following  letter  to  Mr.  Jefferson  shows  a  de- 
cided tinge  of  Monroe's  coolness  at  the  time : — 

"  Richmond,  February  27,  1808. 

"  Deae  Sm, — My  great  anxiety  to  forward  to  you  the  account 
and  receipt  for  the  sum  which  I  paid  for  your  mathematical  in- 
struments at  London,  which  I  should  acknowledge,  your  late  kind 
letter,  prevented  me  answering  sooner.  To  obtain  them  I  was 
forced  to  ransack  all  my  papers,  which  required  much  time,  and 
in  truth  I  did  not  succeed  in  finding  them  until  this  morning.  I 
have  now  the  pleasure  to  enclose  you  these  papers.     .     .     . 

' '  I  can  assure  you  that  no  occurrences  of  my  whole  life  ever 
gave  me  so  much  concern  as  some  which  took  place  during  my 
absence  abroad,  proceeding  from  the  present  Administration. 
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"I  allude  more  especially  to  the  mission  of  Mr.  Pinkney 
with  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  that  measure,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  treaty  which  he  and  I  formed,  which,  in 
fact,  was  little  more  than  a  project,  was  received.  I  do  not  wish 
to  dwell  on  these  subjects.  I  resolved  that  they  shall  form  no 
motive  of  my  public  or  private  conduct,  and  I  proceeded  to  execute 
my  public  duty  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  support  and  advance 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power  your  personal  and  political  fame,  as 
if  they  had  not  occurred.  The  latter  object  has  been  felt  by  me 
through  life,  scarcely  as  a  secondary  one,  for  from  the  high 
respect  which  I  have  entertained  for  your  public  services,  your 
talents  and  virtues,  I  have  seen  the  national  interest  and  your  ad- 
vancement and  fame  so  intimately  connected,  as  to  constitute 
essentially  the  same  cause.  Besides  I  have  never  forgotten  the 
proofs  of  kindness  and  friendship  which  I  received  from  you  in 
early  life. 

"  When  I  returned  to  the  United  States,  I  found  that  heavy 
censure  had  fallen  upon  me  in  the  public  opinion,  as  I  had  before 
much  reason  to  believe  was  the  case,  in  consequence  of  my  having 
signed  the  British  treaty,  and  when  I  returned  here  from  Wash- 
ington, I  was  assured  that  that  circumstance  was  wielded  against 
me  with  great  effect,  in  relation  to  a  particular  object;  that  it 
was  relied  upon  to  impeach  my  character  in  the  most  delicate 
points.  Conscious  that  I  had  served  my  country  and  Administra- 
tion in  the  several  trusts  confided  to  me  abroad  with  the  utmost 
integrity,  industry,  and  zeal ;  that  in  some  cases  I  had  done  the 
most  that  could  be  done  under  existing  circumstances ;  that  my 
private  fortune  had  been  essentially  injured  by  those  employ- 
ments, it  was  impossible  for  me  to  be  insensible  to  the  effects 
produced  by  those  attacks.  They  have  injured  me  and  continue 
to  injure  me  every  day  in  the  public  estimation.  I  trust,  however, 
that  means  may  be  found  to  do  me  justice,  without  the  slightest 
injury  to  you.  Be  that  as  it  may,  you  may  be  assured  that  I 
shall  never  cease  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  your  political  fame 
and  personal  happiness. 

"I  informed  Mr.  Madison  when  I  was  at  Washington  that  I 
should  write  him  a  letter  in  reply  to  his  of  May  20,  1807,  on  the 
subject  of  the  treaty,  to  answer  some  of  his  ohjections  to  it,  and  place 
in  a  just  light  the  conduct  of  the  American  Commissioners  in 
that  transaction.  I  informed  him  also,  that  as  I  wished  to  couch 
that  letter  in  the  most  amiable  terms,  if  he  should  find  any  passage 
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in  it  which  failed  in  that  respect,  I  should  be  happy  to  alter  it, 
having  in  view  only  a  fair  vindication  of  my  conduct.  I  have 
almost  concluded  the  latter,  and  shall  forward  it  in  the  course  of 
the  next  week — the  early  part  of  it — if  possible.  My  private 
concerns  have  subjected  me  to  much  interruption,  or  I  should  have 
finished  it  sooner. 

"In  regard  to  the  approaching  election,  I  have  been  and  shall 
continue  to  be  an  inactive  spectator  of  the  movement.  Should 
the  Nation  be  disposed  to  call  any  citizen  to  that  station,  it  would 
be  his  duty  to  accept.  On  that  ground  I  rest.  I  have  done 
nothing  to  draw  the  attention  of  any  to  me  in  reference  to  it,  nor 
shall  I  in  future.  No  one  better  knows  than  I  do  the  merit  of 
Mr.  Madison,  and  I  can  declare  that  should  he  be  elected,  he  will 
have  my  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  his  administration,  as  well 
on  account  of  the  real  interest  which  I  take  in  what  concerns  his 
welfare,  as  in  that  of  my  country.  His  success  will  give  me  no 
personal  mortification.  It  wUl  not  lessen  my  friendship  for  him, 
which  is  sincere  and  strong.  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours, 

"James  Monroe." 

The  following  letter,  written  while  Mr.  Monroe 
was  in  England,  was  addressed  to  Joseph  Jones,  Sen., 
his  friend  and  "relative.  Mr.  Jones  was  the  only  rela- 
tive who  appeared  much  in  Mr.  Monroe's  correspond- 
ence ;  and  his  attachment  to  Jones,  and  reliance  upon 
his  judgment  and  good  sense  were  well  placed,  as  he 
was  one  of  the  best  and  most  worthy  of  his  Virginia 
contemporaries. 

"  London,  May  16,  1804. 
"  Deae  Sir, — I  have  lately  received  yours  of  February  10th, 
with  one  from  Major  Lewis,  giving  an  account  'of  my  afiairs.  I 
see  clearly  that  nothing  immediate  is  to  be  expected  from  my 
Kentucky  land.  I  have  repeatedly  written  him  to  sell  that  above 
Charlottesville  for  what  he  could  get,  and  on  credit,  if  no  cash 
could  be  had,  as  it  brings  me  in  nothing  at  present.  I  hope  he 
has  received  my  letters.  Be  so  good,  however,  as  to  request  him 
so  to  do.  It  is  a  property  quite  useless  to  me,  and  if  any  cash 
can  be  raised  by  the  sale  of  it,  would  assist  me ;  if  not,  the  in- 
terest is  better  than  leaving  it  as  it  is.  I  feel  averse  to  selling 
my  property  in  the  neighborhood   of  Richmond,  because  I  am 

11— E. 
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desirous  of  residing  a  great  part  of  my  time  there.  If  circum- 
stances permit,  I  think  it  would  be  more  agreeable  and  comforta- 
ble, and  perhaps  even  less  expensive,  than  in  the  country. 

"  I  have  not  absolutely  abandoned  the  practice  of  the  law,  in 
a  certain  mode  of  practice,  with  which  view  I  mean  to  gather  a 
collection  of  law-books  and  bring  them  home  with  me.  By  pos- 
sessing a  good  library  and  acquiring  cases  I  might,  perhaps,  gain 
enough,  with  the  aid  of  a  farm  in  the  neighborhood,  to  support 
my  family,  even  without  the  aid  of  other  resources.  While  my 
children  do  not  take  my  other  property  from  me,  or  the  principal 
part  of  it,  its  product  will  be  sufficient,  though  my  practice  should 
be  inconsiderable.  Such  an  establishment  would  furnish  more 
comfort  to  my  family,  in  case  of  any  accident  to  me,  than  one  in 
the  country,  which  is  a  contingency  to  which  I  ought  not  to  be 
inattentive.  At  Richmond,  I  should  see  my  friends  occasionally 
without  the  expense  of  horses,  servants,  etc.,  and  might  make 
such  a  division  of  my  time  between  business  and  exercise,  as 
might  accord  best  with  my  interest  and  health.  These  considera- 
tions have  for  some  time  past  induced  me  to  think  seriously  of 
effecting  an  establishment  at  Richmond,  which  I  thought  essen- 
tially promoted  by  acquiring  a  farm  on  the  Chickahominy,  and 
a  lot  in  town.  Hearing,  however,  that  Dr.  Judkin  had  pro- 
posed for  the  money  due  for  the  lot,  I  had  written  to  Mr.  McRae, 
who  purchased  at  the  same  time  the  adjoining  one,  to  talk  with 
him  on  the  subject,  and  in  case  he  would  not  wait  my  con- 
venience— and  it  was  likely  that  lots  would  not  rise  essentially  in 
their  price — to  offer  it  to  him  back,  or  sell  it  to  raise  the  money 
to  pay  him.  If  it  was  likely  the  price  would  rise,  to  draw  on 
me  for  the  amount  by  installments.  I  hope  this  business  will  be 
adjusted  without  troubling  Mr.  Lewis,  who  I  know  has  no  funds 
for  the  purpose.  I  should  have  no  objection  to  remaining  here 
the  time  you  mention,  but  the  impossibility  of  living  decently  on 
the  salary.  Be  assured  I  can  live  better  in  Richmond  on  two 
thousand  dollars  a  year  than  two  thousand  pounds  here. 

"  Almost  every  article  is  in  that  proportion,  and  many  exceed 
it,  store  goods  excepted,  which  are  by  retail  at  nearly  the  same 
price.  A  pair  of  decent  fowls 'for  a  dish  cost  9  shillings  sterling; 
a  turkey  from  9  to  14 ;  meats  are  never  lower  that  8J  per  pound, 
and  from  that  to  13  or  14d.  ;  coffee  from  5  to  7  shillings  per 
pound ;  wine,  spirits,  etc. ,  nearly  in  the  same  proportion.  Our 
establishment  and  mode  of  living  are  as  saving  as  we  can  well 
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make  it,  the  experience  of  which  soon  showed  us  that  we  must 
lose  by  remaining  here.  I  had  serious  thoughts  of  an  appointment 
to  Louisiana,  and  hinted  it  to  Mr.  Madison,  on  which  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  the  President  oifering  it,  but  suggesting 
doubts  of  the  propriety  of  my  accepting  it,  on  the  idea  that  I 
had  better  remain  here.  I  thought  I  might  be  useful  there,  and 
be  in  the  way  of  improving  my  fortune  by  purchasing  some 
land,  and  removing  my  slaves  or  getting  others,  and  commencing 
a  more  profitable  cultivation.  But  I  was  not  decided  in  the  plan, 
with  a  view  to  my  interest,  and  had  doubts  of  the  climate,  though 
my  idea  went  no  farther  than  a  residence  of  two  or  three  years, 
at  most  there.  Mr.  Jefferson  seemed  to  think  it  probable  I  might 
be  sent  to  Spain,  and  having  assigned  me  certain  duties  here,  I 
did  not  hesitate  to  decline  the  other  object,  and  so  informed  him. 
At  the  same  time  I  assured  him  of  my  willingness  to  remain  here 
till  next  Spring,  and  of  the  pleasure  with  which  I  should  go  to 
Spain  in  the  interim  if  he  deemed  it  necessary.  Thus  the  matter 
remains.  When  I  came  here,  as  I  had  not  the  means  to  furnish 
a  house,  and  not  wanting  the  furniture  at  home,  more  especially 
as  I  soon  found  that  it  would  not  suit  me  to  remain  long,  I  took 
a  furnished  house,  which  cost  me  500  guineas  a  year.  It  is  only 
a  decent  one  with  two  rooms  and  a  dressing-room  on  each  floor, 
three  stories  high.  The  term  wiU  expire  in  Jxdy,  after  which  we 
will  conduct  the  establishment  with  a  view  to  the  most  rigid 
economy  while  we  remain.  In  contemplation  of  an  early  return, 
I  may  take  apartments  out  of  town,  or  in  it,  different  from  what 
would  be  proper  if  they  were  considered  permanent.  But  no 
kind  of  arrangement  I  can  adopt  wiU  enable  me  to  do  more  than 
support  my  family  here ;  as,  therefore,  I  prefer  being  at  home, 
where  I  hope  to  be  rather  improving  than  injuring  my  fortune,  and 
shall  make  way  in  vacating  this  place  for  some  other  person  to 
whom  it  may  be  proper  and  useful  to  show  attention,  I  look 
forward  with  anxiety  to  the  next  spring,  when  I  wish  to  accom- 
plish it.  If  Mr.  Lewis  sells  my  land  on  which  he  lives,  and 
makes  a  good  crop  this  year,  it  appears  to  me  that  on  my  return 
I  might  be  nearly  or  quite  free  from  debt. 

"Retaining  my  property  in  Albemarle,  Loudon,  and  near 
Richmond,  I  should  be  independent,  and  in  a  situation  with  the 
credit  attached  to  it  to  adopt  plans  of  increasing  it.  We  all  feel 
much  interested  that  on  our  return  you  should  make  up  your 
mind  to  live  with  us.     Our  project  is,  if  we  can  execute  it,  to 
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remain  in  Richmond  all  the  year  except  a  few  months  in  the 
summer  and  fall,  and  during  those,  in  Albemarle.  I  will  either 
purchase  or  rent  a  house  in  Richmond.  In  either  case  we  will 
have  accommodations  for  you,  and  nothing  is  more  interesting  to 
us  than  the  expectation  that  you  will  accede  to  the  idea  of  spend- 
ing the  remainder  of  your  days  with  us.  On  my  own  part,  I 
really  wish  repose.  The  great  fatigue  and  cold  to  which  I  was 
exposed  the  winter  of  my  appointment  abroad,  in  traveling 
backward  and  forward  before  I  sailed,  in  the  severest  season,  day 
and  night,  did  me  essential  injury,  especially  as  it  followed  much 
fatigue  which  I  had  in  the  Government  of  Virginia.  I  should 
be  glad  to  enjoy  quiet,  and  to  adopt  a  mode  of  life,  which,  with- 
out retiring  altogether  from  business,  would  keep  me  with  my 
family,  in  the  care  of  my  property,  and  free  from  the  necessity 
of  entertaining  or  other  expense.  In  connection  with  a  limited 
practice  of  the  law,  I  would  willingly  serve  in  our  State  Assembly 
if  I  were  chosen.  This  is  our  little  plan  in  which  we  very  much 
hope  you  may  join. 

"I  think  I  could  borrow  here  £800  or  £1,000  on  some  years' 
credit,  two  or  three  for  example,  to  pay  what  I  owe  the  bank, 
if  it  was  indispensably  necessary.  But,  this  I  most  earnestly 
wish  to  avoid,  if  possible.  I  think  if  I  was  back  I  could  arrange 
with  ease  every  thing,  after  paying  off  so  many  debts,  and  reduc- 
ing the  balance  to  so  small  a  sum ;  and  I  would  much  rather  owe 
money  there  than  here.  I  wish  you  to  talk  with  Mr.  Swan  on  this 
subject,  and  inform  me  of  the  result.  If  the  notes  are  exhausted, 
and  the  bank  is  willing  to  indulge  me  till  I  return,  will  you  be 
so  good  as  to  give  others  for  me?  But,  if  the  payment  is  de- 
sired, will  you  or  Mr.  Swan  raise  the  amount  by  a  draft  upon 
me,  and  discharge  what  I  owe  the  bank?  This,  however,  is  only 
to  be  done  in  case  of  pressing  necessity,  for  I  shall  be  forced  to 
borrow  every  farthing  to  pay  the  draft,  being,  in  fact,  at  present 
in  debt,  and  under  the  necessity  of  adopting  the  system  of  parsi- 
mony above  alluded  to,  to  be  able  to  leave  the  country  free  from 
it,  at  the  time  above  mentioned.  If  the  bank  wants  the  money, 
and  I  must  raise  it  here,  as  seems  indispensable,  it  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  me  to  be  allowed  time  to  remit  it.  I  am  sat- 
isiied  it  would  make  twenty  per  centum  difference.  Bills  from 
America  on  London  are  generally  about  par.  Here  they  may  be 
had  on  much  more  favorable  terms  on  any  part  of  the  United 
States.     On  my  return,  if  we  were  to  adopt  the  plan  which  we  so 
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earnestly  wish,  of  your  being  with  us,  I  think  we  might  arrange 
matters  so  as  to  clear  us  of  every  claim  in  a  short  time.  Be  so 
kind  as  to  inform  me  whether  our  suit  with  Robert  Carter  is  set- 
tled, or  likely  soon  to  be.  If  it  is  not,  I  think  you  had  better 
employ  an  assistant  counsel.  How  many  leases  are  yet  to  be  ex- 
tinguished, and  how  much  will  it  cost  to  buy  them  in  ? 

"I  sent  you,  by  Mr.  Fenton  Mercer,  an  order  on  Lot  Thrus- 
ton  for  about  £58  Virginia  currency;  that  is.  for  1,012  livres.  A 
dollar  is  five  livres,  five  sous ;  20  shillings  make  one  livre ;  so  that 
you  can  calculate  the  precise  sum.  This  order  was  from  his  son, 
to  whom  I  lent  that  amount.  I  hope  you  received  the  order, 
and  also  the  money,  as  Mr.  Mercer  promised  to  see  that  it  was 
delivered  safe.  I  observe,  however,  that  you  did  not  mention  it 
in  yours  of  July  10th.  Young  Thruston  wiU  sail  for  the  United 
States  in  a  fortnight,  and  by  him  I  shall  send  a  duplicate,  and 
instruct  him  to  pay  the  advance  to  you,  if  his  father  has  not 
already  done  it. 

"We  are  at  present  in  tolerable  health,  though  the  climate 
has  not  agreed  well  with  Mrs.  M.  nor  Eliza.  We  find  it  very 
moist,  and  so  impenetrably  dark,  through  the  winter,  that  we  can 
not  read  more  than  four  hours  in  the  day.  I  read  Eliza  what 
you  mentioned  of  her,  and  she  requested  me  to  assure  you  that 
you  shall  not  be  disappointed  in  respect  to  her  returning  as  good 
an  American  as  she  was  when  she  left  home.  She  is,  in  truth, 
a  very  good  girl,  of  excellent  understanding,  and  of  the  best 
disposition.     They  are  as  desirous  of  getting  home  as  myself   .  .  . 

"  You  wUl  see  accounts  of  measures  taken  in  France  to  make 
Bonaparte  emperor,  etc.  Cudnot  was  the  only  person  who  spoke 
against  it  in  the  tribunals.  It  wiU  probably  meet  with  little  oppo- 
sition in  any  of  the  public  bodies.  I  do  not  see  any  probability 
of  a  speedy  termination  of  the  war,  though  it  doubtless  presses 
hard  on  both  of  these  countries.  Happily  our  situation  with 
both  powers  is  the  most  fortunate  that  can  be.  That  it  may 
long  continue  so  is  what  all  must  wish,  and,  indeed,  what  is  most 
likely  under  the  same  counsels.  Some  expectation  is  entertained 
that  the  northern  powers  will  join  in  it,  but  I  see  no  cause  to 
believe  it  at  present.  The  invasion  continues  to  be  menaced,  but 
no  new  symptom  of  its  being  likely  to  take  place  soon. 

"Where  is  Joseph,  and  how  is  he?  I  should  be  happy  to 
have  it  in  my  power  to  render  him  any  service.  I  do  not  see 
how  a  trip  here  could  be  of  any  use  to  him,  or  would  certainly 
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do  every  thing  in  my  power  to  lessen  its  expenses  to  him.  In 
general,  such  trips  expose  young  men  to  great  expense,  and  give 
them  habits  which  injure  them  through  life.  They  are  useful  in 
few  cases,  since  nothing  is  to  be  learned  here,  which  may  not  be 
acquired  in  America.  You  well  know  that  if  he  was  to  come,  I 
should  treat  him  with  the  same  attention  you  would  do  yourself. 
We  all  desire  to  be  affectionately  remembered  to  yourself  and 
him.  Our  young  Maria  enjoys  good  health,  and  is  a  fine  babe. 
She  is  two  years  old,  and  runs  about  and  speaks  well. 
"I  am,  sincerely  your  friend  and  servant. 

"James  Monroe." 

Mr.  Monroe  now  came  forward  with  his  long  letter 
of  defense,  as  promised,  to  Mr.  Madison.  His  main 
object  in  making  this  defense,  as  fully  stated  in  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  was  to  lift  from  him  the  public 
censure  under  which  he  was  then  resting,  greatly  to 
his  political  disadvantage,  according  to  his  belief.  The 
necessity  for  this  defense,  if  there  was  one,  served  to 
connect  his  last  with  his  first  foreign  mission,  and 
better  define  his  doubtful  course  on  returning  from 
Europe  in  1797.  But  here,  as  in  the  other  case,  be- 
sides the  mere  personal  spleen  there  was  in  the  matter, 
the  defense  stands  out  mainly  as  an  electioneering 
scheme.  With  the  difference  that  while  in  the  first 
instance  it  was  designed  to  injure  the  Federal  party 
and  Administration,  to  the  advantage  of  himself  and 
the  party  to  which  he  belonged,  it  was  now  designed 
to  be  as  little  injurious  as  possible  to  the  Administra- 
tion of  Mr.  JeiFerson,  while  operating  as  efi"ectually  as 
might  be  to  Mr.  Monroe's  personal  interests. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

JEFFERSON    AND    MONROE— THE    GOVERNOR   OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  CABINET  OF  MR.  MADISON— WAR  OF  1812— 

WHERE  LAY  THE  RESPONSIBILITY. 

MARCH,  1808,  from  Richmond,  Mr.  Monroe  wrote 
a  long  letter  to  President  Jefferson,  reviewing 
at  considerable  length,  his  position  and  conduct  as 
foreign  minister  under  his  Administration. 

In  this  communication  he  declares  the  constancy 
with  which  he  kept  in  view  the  good  of  the  Adminis- 
tration and  country  in  all  his  acts;  reflects  severely 
on  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Pinkney  as  extraordinary, 
and  the  utter  surprise  with  which  this  appointment 
met  him ;  declares  that  his  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  the  country  and  the  personal  interests  of  the 
President  alone  prevented  his  continuing  his  func- 
tions on  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Pinkney  ( quite  differ- 
ent from  the  spirit  which  actuated  Mr.  Livingston 
under  similar  circumstances)  ;  thought  the  country 
would  be  benefited  by  his  superior  knowledge  of  the 
situation ;  that  the  treaty  rejected  was  the  best  at- 
tainable ;  that  he  had  staked  his  own  reputation  on 
signing  the  treaty;  that  he  deplored  the  disposition 
made  of  it,  and  the  consequent  coolness  between  him- 
self and  Mr.  Jefferson ;  accuses  the  President  of  loss 
of  confidence  and  friendship ;  but  is  satisfied  with  the 
assurances   now  received   that   Mr.  Jefferson   did  not 
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design  injuring  him ;  and  concludes  by  saying  that  he 
was  glad  the  explanations  had  passed  between  them, 
and  hoped  that  something  could  be  done  to  arrest  any 
further  evil  consequences  to  them  on  account  of  the 
matter,  or  what  had  already  been  done. 

On  the  11th  of  April,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  a  warm 
friendly  reply,  which  led  to  an  end  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter in  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Monroe  : — 

"  Richmond,  April  18, 1808. 
"  Deae  Sik, — I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive,  some  days  past, 
your  favor  of  the  11th,  and  that  of  the  13th,  to-day.  Being 
perfectly  satisfied  by  the  explanations  and  assurances  which  you 
■have  given  me  in  your  preceding  letters,  that  I  had  taken  an 
improper  idea  of  your  disposition  towards  me,  the  details  con- 
tained in  your  last  one  were  not  necessary  in  that  view.  I  re- 
ceive them,  however,  with  great  interest,  because,  in  giving  them, 
you  afibrd  me  a  new  proof  of  your  friendship.  ...  I  am, 
dear  sir,  with  great  respect,  very  sincerely  your  friend, 

"  James  Monkob." 

While  this  correspondence  was  going  on,  the  ques- 
tion of  a  successor  for  Mr.  Jefferson  was  causing  some 
public  fermentation.  Mr.  Jefferson  had  taken  a  de- 
cided stand  against  a  third  term,  and  hoped  by  his 
conduct  to  establish  a  precedent  which  would  settle 
this  matter  in  all  after  times.  But  not  every  body 
knew  what  his  will  was  as  to  his  successor. 

Late  in  January,  1808,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  next 
preceding  volume  of  this  work,  members  from  both 
Houses  of  Congress  met  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  with 
Stephen  R.  Bradley  as  chairman,  and  Richard  M. 
Johnson  as  secretary,  for  nominating  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 
The  first  ballot  resulted  83  votes  for  Mr.  Madison,  3 
for  George  Clinton,  and  3  for  James  Monroe,  for  Pres- 
ident;   and   for  Vice-President,  George    Clinton,   79, 
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John  Langdon,  5,  Henry  Dearborn,  3,  and  John  Quincy 

Adams,  1.     It  was  then 

"Resolved,  As  the  sense  of  the  meeting,  that  James  Madison, 
of  Virginia,  be  recommended  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
as  a  proper  person  to  fill  the  office  of  President  for  four  years 
from  the  4th  of  March,  1809,  and  that  George  Clinton,  the 
present  Vice-President,  of  the  State  of  New  York,  be  recom- 
mended as  a  proper  person  to  fill  the  office,  of  Vice-President  for 
the  same  term.  That  in  making  the  foregoing  recommendation, 
the  members  of  this  meeting  have  acted  only  in  their  individual 
character  as  citizens ;  that  they  have  been  induced  to  adopt  this 
measure  from  the  necessity  of  the  case ;  from  the  deep  conviction 
of  the  importance  of  union  to  the  Republicans  throughout  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  in  the  present  crisis  of  both  our  ex- 
ternal and  internal  aflfairs ;  and  as  being  the  most  practicable 
mode  of  consulting  and  respecting  the  interests  and  wishes  of  the 
whole  people  of  the  United  States." 

The  Republican  members  of  Congress  had  now  two 
or  three  times  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  nominate  the 
candidates  for  these  ofl&ces,  but  this  Congress  caucus 
plan  was  now  reprobated  by  many  in  the  party  ranks. 
It  was  claimed  that  Mr.  Madison's  nomination  was 
really  made  in  Richmond,  and  that  the  caucus  at 
Washington  only  echoed  the  desire  of  Virginia.  This 
supposed  control  of  the  Union  by  one  State  was  bitterly 
resented,  and  some  strong  sentiments  were  expressed 
on  the  subject. 

The  friends  of  Mr.  Madison  in  the  Virginia  Legis- 
lature had,  in  fact,  just  gone  through  the  same  opera- 
tion, as  shown  from  the  following  notice  in  a  Richmond 
newspaper : — 

"Those  members  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  who 
are  friendly  to  the  election  of  James  Madison  to  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  they  only  are  requested  to 
attend  this  evening,  at  six  o'clock,  at  the  Bell  Tavern,  in  order  to 
make  arrangements  for  effecting  that  object. 

"Thursday,  21st  January,  1808." 
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But  the  frieads  of  Mr.  Monroe,  outraged  by  this 
conduct,  also  called  a  meeting  on  the  following  day 
and  nominated  him  for  the  same  oflB.ce.  The  course 
pursued  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Madison  in  Congress 
was  not  satisfactory  to  many  members  of  the  Repub- 
lican (Democratic)  party,  and  although  declared  not 
to  be  binding  as  the  nomination  of  the  party,  nothing 
came  of  the  opposition  to  it. 

The  following  extract  from  a  newspaper,  bearing 
date  February  5,  1808,  will  serve  to  illustrate  here  : — 

"The  Republican  members  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia, 
now  in  session  at  Richmond,  are  in  a  state  of  political  distraction. 
They  are  divided  into  two  parties,  partisans  of  Madison  and  par- 
tisans of  Monroe.  When  information  arrived  at  Richmond  of 
the  Washington  nomination  of  Madison,  the  friends  of  this  gen- 
tleman in  Virginia  Legislature  called  a  meeting  by  advertisement 
to  echo  the  nomination,  and  to  appoint  committees  throughout 
the  State  to  promote  it ;  in  which  advertisement  the  friends  of 
Monroe  were,  in  terms,  excluded  from  the  meeting. 

"The  supporters  of  Mr.  Monroe  in  the  Virginia  Legislature 
amounting  in  number  to  fifty-seven,  exasperated  in  a  high  degree, 
have  also  had  a  caucus,  at  which  Mr.  Monroe  has  been  nominated  for 
the  Presidency,  committees  appointed  to  promote  his  election,  etc. 
In  all  this  we  see  nothing  but  Virginia.  Nor  does  either  party  seem 
to  suppose  that  beyond  the  limits  of  that  State  there  is  a  man 
either  entitled  to  the  honor  of  the  ofiice  or  capable  of  discharg- 
ing its  duties.  If  this  extreme  local  affectation  and  pride  be  the 
result  of  vanity,  it  may  be  discreetly  and  judiciously  corrected ; 
but  if  of  habit,  of  having  given  us  all  our  Presidents,  it  means 
that  we  shall  continue  to  take  them  from  Virginia.  I  ought  not, 
however,  to  conceal  my  opinion  that  if  our  next  President  is  to 
come  from  Virginia,  considerations  of  harmony  would  induce  the 
support  of  Mr.  Madison." 

The  committee  of  correspondence  for  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Monroe  issued  an  address  through  the  Rich- 
mond "Enquirer"  to  the  people  advocating  his  choice 
over  Mr.  Madison.     In  this  address  they  argued  against 
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the  evil  tendencies  and  consequences  of  the  Congres- 
sional caucus  in  subverting  the  will  of  the  people ;  that 
the  nomination  and  support  of  Mr.  Madison  would 
again  throw  the  Administration  into  the  hands  of  the 
Federalists ;  that  it  was  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  country  were  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Madison;  that  Mr.  Madison  was  not 
suited  to  the  management  of  the  difficult  state  of 
affairs  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  without  presenting 
any  very  tangible  reasons  for  their  preference,  said  : — 

"In  this  state  of  things,  then,  fellow-citizens,  impressed  as  we 
are  with  every  sentiment,  which  a  confidence  in  the  integrity, 
respect  for  the  talents,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  services  of  James 
Monroe,  from  the  age  of  seventeen  to  the  present  day,  can  in- 
spire, we  assure  his  friends  throughout  Virginia  that  we  shall  faith- 
fully and  zealously  perform  the  duties  belonging  to  our  station." 

The  contest  between  the  friends  of  Madison  and 
Monroe  for  their  preferment,  produced  no  conflict  be- 
tween them,  nor  did  it  apparently  affect  in  the  least 
their  friendship.  Although  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  early  as 
1803,  wrote  to  Mr.  Monroe  deprecating  any  contest 
between  Mr.  Madison  and  himself,  his  two  best  friends, 
yet  he  did  not,  in  the  remotest  manner,  indicate  that 
he  suspected  that  their  conduct  would  be  other  than 
what  he  should  expect  from  them. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Jefferson  found  an  army  of  aspir- 
ing men  rising  in  his  party,  and  saw  the  estrangement 
of  De  Witt  Clinton  and  his  followers ;  but  he  exhib- 
ited little  uneasiness  on  his  own  account,  and  showed 
no  preference  for  his  friends.  But  Mr.  Jefferson  de- 
sired Madison  to  succeed  him,  and  Mr.  Monroe  to  wait 
for  his  turn  next.     And  this  was  the  course  adopted. 

Mr.   Monroe  was  not  able  to   carry  out  fully  the 
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schemes  of  life  he  had  set  forth  in  his  letters  to  Joseph 
Joaes ;  nor  was  he  able  to  see  for  some  time  after  his 
return  home  that  the  remainder  of  his  days  should 
not  be  devoted  to  the  quiet  practice  of  the  law,  a  busi- 
ness in  which  he  had  yet  made  no  figure. 

He  had  stated  to  Mr.  Jones  that  a  part  of  his  plan 
was  to  serve  in  the  Legislature,  and,  in  the  spring  of 
1810,  he  was  gratified  in  seeing  this  feature  of  his 
programme  put  in  the  way  of  fulfillment  by  his  elec- 
tion to  that  position.  But  in  the  following  winter  he 
was  again  chosen  Governor  of  the  State,  thus  verify- 
ing his  own  opinion  that  he  had  been  fortunate  enough 
to  serve  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  in  that  ca- 
pacity once  before.  Still  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  Virginia  managers  had  Mr.  Monroe  in  training  for 
the  Presidency.  With  due  consideration  to  this  fact 
it  was  necessary  to  keep  him  properly  engaged.  But 
he  had  hardly  got  into  these  employments  when  he 
was  offered  the  position  of  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
Cabinet  of  Mr.  Madison,  made  vacant  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Robert  Smith.  Upon  the  duties  of  this  office, 
with  the  understanding  that  he  was  in  the  direct  way 
to  the  succession,  he  entered  on  the  25th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1811.  In  this  position  he  continued  uninterrupt- 
edly until  the  27th  of  September,  1814,  when,  on  the 
resignation  of  General  Armstrong,  he  took  charge  of 
the  War  Department,  without  at  first  quitting  his 
place  at  the  head  of  the  State  office.  On  the  25th 
of  February,  1815,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  he 
again  entered,  by  re-appointment,  upon  the  duties 
of  Secretary  of  State,  and  held  the  office  until  he  be- 
came President.  From  the  outset  he  was  in  favor  of 
the  war,  and  entered   with  extraordinary  spirit  upon 
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the  duties  before  him ;  and,  it  is  but  fair  to  say,  that 
his  presence  lent  a  new  energy  and  zeal  to  the  affairs 
of  the  Administration.  His  diplomatic  correspondence, 
especially  during  the  first  year,  and  before  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  was  able  and  valuable.  And,  after  the 
restoration  of  peace,  the  benefits  of  his  helping  hand 
were  undoubted  in  establishing  the  prosperity  and  gen- 
eral good-will  in  which  Mr.  Madison's  Administra- 
tion closed. 

He  was  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  General 
John  Armstrong  into  the  Cabinet,  and  from  the  outset 
suspected  his  correct  management  of  the  War  Office. 
He  thought  that  Armstrong's  ambition  overleaped  his 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  country.  His  fears  and 
suspicions  did  not,  however,  take  very  deep  hold  on 
Mr.  Madison  until  after  the  capture  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Monroe  had  military  aspirations  of  his  own,  and 
really  discussed  with  his  friends  the  propriety  of  his 
leaving  the  Cabinet  for  the  army.  He  was  vain  or 
good  enough  to  think  that  in  the  field  he  could  remove 
some  of  the  evils  of  which  the  country  suffered  and 
complained.  But  his  sentiments  on  this  particular 
point  were  not  shared  by  the  President  and  other 
friends.  Still  he  did  not  lose  his  military  ardor,  and 
after  he  became  Secretary  of  War,  the  vigor  imparted 
to  military  affairs  was  not  doubtful. 

One  thing  was  clear  in  his  mind,  the  Secretary  of 
War  could  not  be  the  general  of  the  army,  and  his 
ambition  must  stop  at  the  best  possible  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  that  office  for  the  good  of  the  army  and 
country,  and  reputation  of  the  Administration.  How- 
ever great  had  been  Mr.  Monroe's  opposition  to  the 
adoption   of   the  Constitution,  of  his  patriotism  there 
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had  long  ceased  to  be  any  question,  if  there  ever  had 
been  any.  If  the  virtue  of  patriotism,  or  love  of 
country  not  of  State,  had  been  a  matter  of  later  or 
slower  development  in  him,  it  had,  at  last,  reached 
indisputable  proportions  and  permanency.  His  energy 
kept  pace  with  the  necessities  of  the  War  Office.  And 
when  the  financial  condition  of  the  Government  was 
pressing  he  was  willing  to  pledge  his  own  indefinite 
fortunes. 

Mr.  Parton  tells  the  following  story  of  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's connection  with  and  interest  in  the  defense  of 
New  Orleans : — 

"  Not  much  assistance  of  any  kind  could  the  Central  Govern- 
ment afford  to  General  Jackson  in  his  operations  at  the  South. 
The  little  money  that  was  required  to  dispatch  some  barge  loads 
of  muskets  down  the  Ohio  from  Pittsburg,  most  of  which  arrived 
too  late,  and  the  comparatively  small  sums  expended  in  Tennes- 
see, New  Orleans,  and  at  Mobile,  were  raised,  as  Mr.  Adams  inti- 
mates, by  the  personal  exertions  of  Mr.  Monroe.  It  chanced 
that  Major  WiUiam  B.  Lewis,  Jackson's  neighbor  and  quarter- 
master, was  in  Washington  at  this  time.  '  Can  men  be  raised  for 
New  Orleans  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  ?'  asked  Secretary  Mon- 
roe of  Major  Lewis.  'Unquestionably,'  replied  the  Major,  'but 
there  are  no  arms  in  the  lower  country.'  'Then  we  must  send 
arms,'  said  the  Secretary. 

"Colonel  McKenney,  a  friend  of  the  parties  in  the  transac- 
tion, and  perfectly  informed  of  all  its  particulars,  describes  the 
interesting  and  honorable  scene  to  which  Mr.  Adams  refers: 

"  'There  was  no  money!  Applications  were  made  in  all  direc- 
tions; appeals  to  the  patriotism  of  the  people  were  heralded  in 
all  directions,  and  the  most  imploring  calls  uttered  to  come  to  the 
rescue.  But  the  arm  of  the  nation  was  paralyzed.  There  was 
no  more  money,  and  confidence  was  gone !  It  was  in  this  dark 
crisis  that  Mr.  Monroe  went  in  person  to  the  Bank  of  Columbia, 
and  made  an  appeal.  Government  securities  were  freely  offered, 
and  at  great  sacrifices,  but  in  vain ;  when  he  looked  the  cashier, 
William  Whann,  in  the  face,  and  throwing  into  his  countenance 
all   that  was  imploring  and  impressive,  he  said:   "Mr.  Whann, 
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have  you  confidence  in  my  honor  f  Will  you  accept  a  pledge  of 
that,  backed  by  all  my  private  fortune,  that  this  sum,  now  so 
indispensable  to  the  wants  of  the  Government,  shall  be  made 
good?     I  pledge  them.'' 

"'Mr.  Whann  repaired  to  the  directors'  room,  and  with  a 
heart  full  of  solicitude,  reported  all  that  had  passed,  when  the 
amount  wanted  was  placed  at  the«disposal  of  the  Government. 
It  was  that  very  amount,  obtained  in  that  way,  and  which  could 
have  been  obtained  in  no  other  way,  that  sustained  Jackson's 
army,  and  enabled  it  to  reach  New  Orleans;  and  but  for  which, 
or  an  indispensable  portion  of  it,  it  could  not  have  moved 
at  all.'" 

Soon  after  taking  charge  of  the  War  Office  Mr. 
Monroe  presented  to  the  House  a  plan  for  the  cam- 
paign of  1815.  He  embraced  the  old  theory  of  strik- 
ing at  Halifax,  and  in  a  way  to  enlist  New  England 
more  fully.  He  believed  this  plan  yet  practicable, 
even  at  that  late  date,  when  England,  temporarily 
released  from  her  European  difficulties,  could  bring 
into  the  field  her  vast  disciplined  forces.  The  con- 
quest of  Canada  was  still  possible  after  years  of 
failure. 

To  succeed  in  this  undertaking  he  believed  the 
greatest  resources  of  the  country  should  be  brought 
into  requisition,  and  thought  the  people  should  submit 
to  the  greatest  possible  sacrifices.  The  necessities  of 
the  country  made  this  course  advisable,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  the  recent  outrages  had  so  united  and 
embittered  the  people  against  England  as  to  induce 
them  to  give  their  support  readily  to  desperate  and 
vigorous  measures.  These  he  determined  to  recom- 
mend. 

The  following  is  his  bold  plan,  submitted  to  the 
military  committee  of  the  House  of  Rrepresentatives, 
a  plan  better  suited   to   the   character  of  a  vigorous 
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patriotism,  than  to  schemes  of  self-aggrandizement  or 
promotion : — 

Department  of  Wab,  October  17,  1814. 

Sm, — The  great  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  other  du- 
ties of  the  Department,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  very  sensibly 
felt,  at  so  interesting  a  period,  by  a  person  who  had  just  taken 
charge  of  it,  are  my  apology  for  not  answering  your  letter  of  the 
24th  of  September  at  an  earlier  day,  on  the  defects  of  the  present 
military  establishment. 

Due  consideration  has  been  bestowed  on  the  subject-matter  of 
that  letter,  and  I  have  now  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  committee 
the  following  report: 

1.  That  the  present  military  establishment,  amounting  to 
62,448  men,  be  preserved  and  made  complete,  and  that  the  most 
efficient  means  authorized  by  the  Constitution  and  consistent  with 
the  general  rights  of  our  fellow-citizens  be  adopted,  to  fill  the 
ranks,  and  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

2.  That  a  permanent  force  consisting  of  at  least  40,000  men 
in  addition  to  the  present  military  establishment  be  raised  for  the 
defense  of  our  cities  and  frontiers,  under  an  engagement  by  the 
Executive  with  such  corps  that  it  shall  be  employed  in  that  serv- 
ice within  certain  specified  limits,  and  that  a  proportional  aug- 
mentation of  general  officers  of  each  grade  and  other  staff  be 
provided  for. 

3.  That  the  corps  of  engineers  be  enlarged. 

4.  That  the  ordnance  department  be  amended. 
Kespecting  the  enlargement  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  I  shall 

submit  hereafter  a  more  detailed  communication. 

For  the  proposed  amendment  of  the  ordnance  department,  I 
submit  a  report  from  the  senior  officer  of  that  department  in  this 
city,  which  is  approved. 

I  shall  be  ready  and  happy  to  communicate  such  further  re- 
marks and  details  on  these  subjects  as  the  committee  may  desire, 
and  shall  request  permission  to  suggest  hereafter  the  result  of 
further  attention  to,  and  reflection  on,  our  military  establishment 
generally,  should  any  thing  occur  which  may  be  deemed  worthy 
its  attention. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc., 

James  Monroe. 

Hon.  G.  M.  Troup,  Chairman,  Military  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives. 
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FIRST  PLAN. 

Let  the  free  male  population  of  the  United  States,  between 
18  and  45  years,  be  formed  into  classes  of  100  men  each,   and 

let  each  class  furnish men  for  the  war,  within  30  days  after 

the  classification,  and  replace  them  in  the  event  of  casualty. 

The  classification  to  be  formed  with  a  view  to  the  equal  dis- 
tribution of  property  among  the  several  classes. 

If  any  class  fails  to  provide  the  men  required  of  it,  within 
the  time  specified,  they  shall  be  raised  by  draft  on  the  whole  class : 
any  person  thus  drafted  being  allowed  to  furnish  a  substitute.    ' 

The  present  bounty  in  land  to  be  allowed  to  each  recruit,  and 
the  present  bounty  in  money,  which  is  paid  to  each  recruit  by 
the  United  States,  to  be  paid  to  each  draft  by  all  the  inhabitants 
within  the  precinct  of  the  class,  within  which  the  draft  may  be 
made,  equally,  according  to  the  value  of  the  property  which  they 
may  respectively  possess ;  and  if  such  bounty  be  not  paid  within 

days,  the  same  to  be  levied  on  all  the  taxable  property  of 

the  said  inhabitants.  And  in  like  manner,  the  bounty,  whatever 
it  may  be,  which  may  be  employed  in  raising  a  recruit,  to  avoid 
a  draft,  to  be  assessed  on  the  taxable  property  of  the  whole 
precinct. 

The  recruits  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  recruiting  officer  in 
each  district,  to  be  marched  to  such  places  of  general  rendezvous 
as  may  be  designated  by  the  department  of  war. 

That  this  plan  will  be  efficient,  can  not  be  doubted.  It  is 
evident,  that  the  men  contemplated  may  soon  be  raised  by  it. 
Three  modes  occur,  by  which  it  may  be  carried  into  efiect.  1st. 
By  placing  the  execution  of  it  in  the  hands  of  the  county  courts 
throughout  the  United  States.  2d.  By  relying  on  the  militia 
officers  in  each  county.  3d.  By  appointing  particular  persons  in 
each  county  for  that  purpose.  It  is  believed  that  either  of  these 
modes  would  be  found  adequate. 

Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  well  founded  objection  to  the 
right  in  Congress  to  adopt  this  plan,  or  to  its  equality  in  its  appli- 
cation to  our  fellow-citizens  individually.  Congress  have  a  right, 
by  the  Constitution,  to  raise  regular  armies,  and  no  restraint  is 
imposed  in  the  exercise  of  it,  except  in  the  provisions  which  are 
intended  to  guard  generally  against  the  abuse  of  power,  with 
none  of  which  does  this  plan  interfere.  It  is  proposed,  that  it 
shall  operate  on  all  alike,  that  none  shall  be  exempted  from  it 

12— E. 
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except  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States,  and  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  several  States. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  Congress  could  not  carry 
this  power  into  eflfect,  otherwise  than  by  accepting  the  voluntary 
service  of  individuals.  It  might  happen  that  an  army  could  not 
be  raised  in  that  mode,  whence  the  power  would  have  been 
granted  in  vain.  The  safety  of  the  state  might  depend  on  such 
an  army.  Long  continued  invasions  conducted  by  regular  well 
disciplined  troops,  can  best  be  repelled  by  troops  kept  constantly 
in  the  field,  and  equally  well  disciplined.  Courage  in  an  army 
is  in  a  great  measure  mechanical.  A  small  boy  well  trained, 
accustomed  to  action,  gallantly  led  on,  often  breaks  three  or  four 
times  the  number  of  more  respectable  and  more  brave,  but  raw 
and  undisciplined  troops.  The  sense  of  danger  is  diminished  by 
frequent  exposure  to  it  without  harm ;  and  confidence,  even  in 
the  timid,  is  inspired  by  a  knowedge  that  reliance  may  be  placed 
on  others,  which  can  grow  up  only  by  service  together.  The 
grant  to  Congress  to  raise  armies  was  made  with  a  knowledge  of 
all  these  circumstances,  and  with  the  intention  that  it  should  take 
efiect.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  States  who  rati- 
fied it,  knew  the  advantage  which  an  enemy  might  have  over  us, 
by  regular  forces,  and  intended  to  place  their  country  on  an 
equal  footing. 

The  idea  that  the  United  States  can  not  raise  a  regular 
army  in  any  other  mode  than  by  accepting  the  voluntary  service 
of  individuals,  is  believed  to  be  repugnant  to  the  uniform  con- 
struction of  all  grants  of  power,  and  equally  so  to  the  first  prin- 
ciples and  leading  objects  of  the  federal  compact.  An  unquali- 
fied grant  of  power  gives  the  means  necessary  to  carry  it  into 
effect.  This  is  a  universal  maxim  which  admits  of  no  exception. 
Equally  true  is  it  that  the  conservation  of  the  state  is  a  duty  para- 
mount to  all  others.  The  commonwealth  has  a,,  right  to  the  serv- 
ice of  all  its  citizens,  or  rather,  the  citizens  composing  the 
commonwealth  have  a  right  collectively  and  individually  to  the 
service  of  each  other,  to  repel  any  danger  which  may  be  men- 
aced. The  manner  in  which  the  service  is  to  be  apportioned 
among  the  citizens,  and  rendered  by  them,  are  objects  of  legisla- 
tion. AU  that  is  to  be  dreaded  in  such  case,  is  the  abuse  of 
power,  and  happily  our  Constitution  has  proved  ample  security 
against  that  evU. 

In  support  of  this  right  in  Congress,  the  militia  service  afibrds 
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a  conclusive  proof  and  striking  example.  The  organization  of 
the  militia  is  an  act  of  public  authority,  not  a  voluntary  asso- 
ciation. The  service  required  must  be  performed  by  all,  under 
penalties  which  delinquents  pay.  The  generous  and  patriotic  per- 
form them  cheerfully.  In  the  alacrity  with  which  the  call  of  the 
Government  has  been  obeyed,  and  the  cheerfulness  with  which 
the  service  has  been  performed  throughout  the  United  States  by 
the  great  body  of  the  militia,  there  is  abundant  cause  to  rejoice 
in  the  strength  of  our  republican  institutions,  and  in  the  virtue 
of  the  people. 

The  plan  proposed  is  not  more  compulsive  than  the  militia  serv- 
ice, while  it  is  free  from  most  of  the  objections  to  it.  The 
militia  service  calls  from  home  for  long  terms  whole  districts  of 
country.  None  can  elude  the  call.  Few  can  avoid  the  service, 
and  those  who  do  are  compelled  to  pay  great  sums  for  substitutes. 
This  plan  fixes  on  no  one  personally,  and  opens  to  all  who  choose 
it  a  chance  of  declining  the  service.  It  is  a  principal  object  of 
this  plan  to  engage  in  the  defense  of  the  state  the  unmarried  and 
youthful,  who  can  best  defend  it  and  best  be  spared,  and  to 
secure  to  those  who  render  this  important  service,  an  adequate 
compensation  from  the  voluntary  contribution  of  the  more  wealthy 
in  every  class.  Great  confidence  is  entertained  that  such  contri- 
bution will  be  made  La  time  to  avoid  a  draft.  Indeed  it  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  necessary  and  inevitable  tendency  of  this  plan  to 
produce  that  efiect. 

The  limited  power  which  the  United  States  have  in  organizing 
the  militia  may  be  used  as  an  argument  against  their  right  to 
raise  regular  troops  in  the  mode  proposed.  If  any  argument 
could  be  drawn  from  that  circumstance,  I  should  suppose  that  it 
would  be  in  favor  of  an  opposite  conclusion.  The  power  of  the 
United  States  over  the  militia  has  been  limited,  and  that  for  rais- 
ing regular  armies  granted  without  limitation.  There  was,  doubt- 
less, some  object  in  this  arrangement.  The  fair  inference  seems 
to  be  that  it  was  made  on  great  consideration  ;  that  the  limitation 
in  the  first  instance  was  intentional,  the  consequence  of  the  un- 
qualified grant  of  the  second. 

But  it  is  said  that  by  drawing  the  men  from  the  militia  service 
into  the  regular  army,  and  putting  them  under  regular  officers, 
you  violate  a  principle  of  the  Constitution  which  provides  that  the 
militia  shall  be  commanded  by  their  own  officers.  If  this  was  the 
fact  the  conclusion  would  follow.     But  it  is  not  the  fact.     The 
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men  are  not  drawn  from  the  militia,  but  from  the  population  of 
the  country  :  when  they  enlist  voluntarily,  it  is  not  as  militia 
men  that  they  act,  but  as  citizens.  If  they  are  drafted  it  must 
be  in  the  same  sense.  In  both  instances  they  are  enrolled  in  the 
militia  corps,  but  that,  as  is  presumed,  can  not  prevent  the  volun- 
tary act  in  one  instance,  or  the  compulsive  in  the  other.  The 
whole  population  of  the  United  State  within  certain  ages  belong 
to  these  corps.-  If  the  United  States  could  not  form  regular 
armies  from  them  they  could  raise  none. 

In  proposing  a  draft  as  one  of  the  modes  of  raising  men  in 
case  of  actual  necessity,  in  the  present  great  emergency  of  the 
country,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  exapaine  such  objections 
to  it  as  occurred,  particularly  those  of  a  constitutional  nature. 
It  is  from  my  sacred  regard  for  the  principles  of  our  Constitution 
that  I  have  ventured  to  trouble  the  committee  with  any  remarks 
on  this  part  of  the  subject. 

Should  it  appear  that  this  mode  of  raising  recruits  was  justly 
objectionable  on  account  of  the  tax  on  property,  from  difficulties 
which  may  be  apprehended  in  the  execution,  or  from  other  causes, 
it  may  be  advisable  to  decline  the  tax,  and  for  the  Government 
to  pay  the  whole  bounty. 

In  this  case  it  is  proposed  that,  in  lieu  of  the  present  bounty, 
the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  be  allowed  to  each  recruit  or  draft  at  the 
time  of  his  engagement,  and  one  hundred  acres  of  land  in  addi- 
tion to  the  present  bounty  in  land,  for  every  year  that  the  war 
may  continue. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  with  mathematical  accuracy  the  num- 
ber which  will  be  raised  by  the  ratio  of  4  to  100  or  1  to  25,  nor 
is  it  necessary.  It  is  probable  that  it  wiU  be  rather  more  than 
sufficient  to  fill  the  present  corps.  The  extra  number,  in  that 
case,  may  form  a  part  of  the  local  force  in  contemplation,  a  power 
to  that  effect  being  given  to  the  President. 

No  radical  change  in  the  present  military  establishment  is 
proposed.  Should  any  modification  be  found  necessary,  on  further 
consideration,  it  will  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  communica- 
tion. It  is  thought  advisable  in  general  to  preserve  the  corps  in 
their  present  form,  and  to  fiU  them  with  new  recruits  in  the  man- 
ner stated.  All  these  corps  have  already  seen  service,  and  many 
of  them  acquired  in  active  scenes  much  experience  and  useful 
knowledge.  By  preserving  them  in  their  present  form  and  under 
their  present  officers,   and  filling  them  with  new  recruits,   the 
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improvement  of  the  latter  will  be  rapid.  In  two  or  three  months 
it  wiU  be  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  new  and  old  levies. 

The  additional  force  to  be  provided  amounts  to  40,000  men. 
Of  this  it  is  proposed  that  local  corps  be  raised,  to  consist  partly 
of  infantry,  partly  of  mounted  men,  and  partly  of  artillery. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  such  corps  may  be  raised  in  the 
principal  cities,  and  even  on  the  frontier,  to  serve  for  the 
war,  under  an  engagement  as  to  the  limit  beyond  which  they 
should  not  be  carried.  Every  able-bodied  citizen  is  willing  and 
ready  to  fight  for  his  home,  his  family,  and  his  country  when  in- 
vaded. Of  this  we  have  seen,  in  the  present  year,  the  most 
honorable  and  gratifying  proofs.  It  does  not  suit  all,  however, 
to  go  great  distances  from  home.  This  generous  and  patriotic 
spirit  may  be  taken  advantage  of,  under  proper  arrangements, 
with  the  happiest  effects  to  the  country,  and  without  essential  in- 
convenience to  the  parties. 

The  officers  who  may  be  appointed  to  command  these  corps, 
should  be  charged  with  recruiting  them.  Local  defense  being 
their  sole  object,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  corps  wiU  soon  be 
raised.  Patriotism  alone  will  furnish  a  very  powerful  motive. 
It  seems  reasonable,  however,  that  some  recompense  should  be 
made  to  those  who  relieve  others  from  the  burthen ;  one  hundred 
acres  of  land  and  fifty  dollars  to  each  recruit  wUl,  it  is  presumed, 
be  deemed  sufficient. 

It  is  proposed  that  this  additional  force  shall  form  a  part  of 
any  plan  that  may  be  adopted. 

SECOND  PLAN. 

This  plan  consists  of  a  classification  of  the  militia,  and  the 
extension  of  their  terms  of  service. 

Let  the  whole  of  the  militia  of  the  United  States  be  divided 
into  the  following  classes,  viz.: — 

All  free  male  persons  capable  of  service,  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  25,  into  one  class ;  all  those  between  the  ages  of  25  and 
32  into  another  class,  and  those  between  32  and  45  into  a  third 


It  is  proposed  also  that  the  President  shall  have  power  to  call 
into  the  service  any  portion  of  either  of  these  classes  which,  in 
his  judgment,  the  exigencies  of  the  country  may  require,  to  re- 
main in  service  two  years,  from  the  time  each  corps  shall  be 
assembled  at  the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous. 
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It  is  believed  that  a  shorter  term  than  two  years  would  not 
give  to  these  corps  the  efficiency  in  military  operations  that  is 
desired,  and  deemed  indispensable,  nor  avoid  the  evils  that  are 
so  sensibly  felt,  and  generaUy  complained  of,  under  the  present 
arrangement.  It  requires  two  campaigns  to  make  a  complete 
soldier,  especially  where  the  corps,  officers,  and  men  are  alike 
raw  and  inexperienced.  In  the  interim,  the  numbers  must  be 
multiplied  to  supply  the  defect  of  discipline.  And  it  requires 
the  extension  of  the  term  of  service,  to  avoid  the  additional  pro- 
portional augmentation  of  having  so  many  in  the  field  at 
the  same  time,  in  marching  to  the  frontier  and  returning 
from  it.  The  inconvenience  to  the  parties,  and  loss  to  the  com- 
munity in  other  respects,  need  not  be  repeated.  It  is  proper  to 
add  only,  that  if  substitutes  are  allowed  in  the  service,  it  must 
put  an  end  to  the  recruiting  of  men  for  the  regular  army,  es- 
pecially the  old  corps.  Of  the  justice  of  this  remark  what  has 
occurred  in  the- present  yeSir  has  furnished  full  proof.  It  follows 
that  if  this  plan  is  adopted,  the  militia  must  be  relied  on  princi- 
pally, if  not  altogether,  in  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war. 

The  additional  force  for  local  service,  amounting  to  forty 
thousand  men,  wiU  likewise  form  a  part,  as  already  observed,  of 
this  plan. 

THIRD  PLAN. 

It  is  proposed  to  exempt  every  five  men  from  militia  service, 
who  shall  find  one  to  serve  for  the  war.  It  is  probable  that  some 
recruits  might  be  raised  in  this  mode,  in  most  or  all  the  States. 
But  it  is  apprehended  that  it  would  prevent  recruiting  in  every 
other  mode,  by  the  high  bounty  which  some  of  the  wealthy  might 
give.  The  consequence  would  probably  be  very  injurious,  as  it 
is  not  believed  that  any  great  number  could  be  raised  in  this 
mode. 

FOURTH  PLAN. 

Should  all  the  preceding  plans  be  found  objectionable,  it  re- 
mains that  the  present  system  of  recruiting  be  adhered  to,  with 
an  augmentation  of  the  bounty  in  land.  Should  this  be  preferred, 
it  is  advised  that  in  addition  to  the  160  acres  of  land  now  given, 
100  be  allowed  annually  for  every  year  while  the  war  lasts. 

These  plans  are  thought  more  deserving  the  attention  of  the 
committee  than  any  that  have  occurred.  The  first,  for  the  rea- 
sons stated,  is  preferred.      It  is  believed  that  it  will  be  found 
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more  efficient  against  the  enemy,  less  expensive  to  the  public,  and 
less  burthensome  on  our  fellow-citizens. 

It  has  likewise  the  venerable  sanction  of  our  Revolution.  In 
that  great  struggle,  resort  was  had  to  this  expedient  for  filling 
the  ranks  of  our  regular  army,  and  with  decisive  effect. 

These  bold  recommendations  would  have  been  met 
with  great  disfavor  by  the  people  and  by  the  State  au- 
thorities. The  clamor  that  would  rise  against  them 
was  foreseen,  and  although  Mr.  Monroe  believed  that 
if  his  measures  were  attempted  to  be  carried  out,  he 
would  undoubtedly  lose  his  chances  for  the  Presi- 
dency, yet  he  also  believed  this  course  necessary  for 
the  success  of  the  desperate  cause  of  the  country,  and 
was  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice  on  his  part.  He, 
accordingly,  wett  so  far  as  to  notify  some  of  his 
friends,  that  at  the  proper  time  his  name  should  be 
withdrawn  as  a  candidate  as  the  successor  of  Mr. 
Madison. 

But  at  this  juncture  the  news  from  Ghent  changed 
the  direction  of  affairs,  and  this  energetic,  Napoleonic 
plan  for  the  great  campaign  of  1815,  fell  to  pieces, 
thus,  as  many  of  his  friends  believed,  saving  Mr. 
Monroe's  political  fortunes  from  impending  ruin. 

Mr.  Monroe  had  had  an  opportunity  to  distinguish 
himself  as  a  military  man  during  the  British  invasion, 
but  in  this  he  failed.  As  Secretary  of  State  he  had 
taken  as  active  part  as  seemed  advisable  in  the  ques- 
tions before  the  Administration,  and  in  the  preparation 
for  the  defense  of  Washington  in  the  summer  of 
1814,  he  had  figured  quite  conspicuously,  with  doubt- 
ful benefits  to  the  cause.  But  against  the  opinion  of 
General  Armstrong  and  others,  from  the  time  the  Brit- 
ish landed  at  Benedict  on  the  Patuxent,  he  believed 
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their    object  was   Washington,   and    thought   that  all 
efforts  should  be  staked  upon  that  supposition. 

Mr.  Monroe  gave  the  following  report  of  a  part 
of  his  own  proceedings,  on  this  memorable  and  shame- 
ful occasion,  to  the  committee  of  Congress  appointed 
to  investigate  the  conduct  of  the  defense  of  the 
Capital : — 

"  Calling  on  the  President  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  Au- 
gust, he  informed  me  that  the  enemy  had  entered  the  Patuxent 
in  considerable  force,  and  were  landing  at  Benedict.  I  remarked 
that  this  city  [Washington]  was  their  object.  He  concurred  in 
the  opinion.  I  offered  to  proceed  immediately  to  Benedict  with  a 
troop  of  horse  to  observe  their  force,  report  it,  with  my  opinion 
of  their  objects,  and,  should  they  advance  on  this  city,  to  retire 
before  ihem,  communicating  regularly  their  movements  to  the 
Government.  This  proposal  was  acceded  to.  Captain  Thornton, 
of  Alexandria,  was  ordered  to  accompany  me,  with  a  detachment 
of  twenty-five  or  thirty  of  the  dragoons  of  the  District.  I  set 
out  about  one  o'clock  P.  M.,  on  the  19th,  and  arrived  at  ten  next 
morning  in  sight  of  the  enemy's  squadron  lying  before  Benedict, 
and  continued  to  be  a  spectator  of  their  movements  until  after 
the  action  at  Bladensburg  on  the  24th." 

How  far  Mr.  Monroe  should  share  in  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  disaster  at  Washington,  it  is  difficult  to 
say.  The  very  decided  tendency  of  Mr.  Madison  and 
himself  was  to  hold  General  Armstrong  responsible  for 
the  entire  loss  and  disgrace  ;  while  Armstrong,  in  a 
much  more  determined  manner,  threw  the  weight  on 
the  President,  Mr.  Monroe,  and  General  Winder. 

The  following  interesting  letter  from  Richard  Rush, 
Attorney-General  in  Mr.  Madison's  tiabinet  at  the  time 
of  the  capture  of  Washington  City,  will  throw  some 
light,  in  a  readable  way,  on  the  conduct  of  leading 
characters  concerned,  copied  from  Williams's  work  on 
the  invasion  and  capture  of  Washington : — 
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TO  J.  S.  WILLIAMS,  WASHINGTON. 

"  Sydenham,  near  Philadelphia,  10th  July,  1855. 

' '  My  Deae  Sm, — Having  made  a  simple  acknowledgment  of 
your  letter  of  the  26th  of  June,  I  now  proceed  to  give  you  what 
information  I  can. 

"In  preparing  a  history  of  the  'Invasion  and  Capture  of 
Washington,'  you  propose  to  yourself  a  meritorious  task,  and  I 
regret  that  I  have  preserved  no  notes  or  memorandums  on  the 
subject.  It  is  but  little  I  can  say  that  is  likely  to  be  of  interest 
to  you,  as  the  story  is  an  old  one,  and  I  shall  be  the  more  dis- 
trustful of  this  little,  as  there  must  necessarily  be  chasms  in  my 
memory  after  the  lapse  of  forty  years.  I  have,  indeed,  to  this 
hour  the  vivid  impression  upon  my  eye  of  columns  of  flame  and 
smoke  ascending  throughout  the  night  of  the  24th  of  August  from 
the  Capitol,  President's  house,  and  other  public  edifices,  as  the 
whole  were  on  fire,  some  burning  slowly,  others  with  bursts  of 
flame  and  sparks  mounting  high  up  in  the  dark  horizon.  This 
never  can  be  forgotten  by  me,  as  I  accompanied  out  of  the  city 
on  that  memorable  night  in  1814,  President  Madison,  Mr.  Jones, 
then  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  General  Mason,  of  Annaloston  Isl- 
and, Mr.  Charles  Carroll,  of  Bellevue,  and  Mr.  Tench  Ringgold. 
There  were  no  others  of  our  group  that  I  remember. 

"If  at  intervals  the  dismal  sight  was  lost  to  our  view,  we  got 
it  again  from  some  hill-top  or  eminence  where  we  paused  to  look 
at  it.  We  were  on  horseback,  attended  by  servants,  proceeding 
on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac,  which  we  crossed  at  the 
Little  Falls,  intending  to  recross  at  the  Great  Falls  that  night  or 
the  next  morning,  so  as  to  be  again  on  the  Maryland  side,  and 
return  to  Washington  as  the  movements  of  the  enemy  and  our 
own  strength  might  prompt. 

"  Mr.  Monroe,  Secretary  of  State,  was  active  in  his  steps  that 
night  and  next  day  in  rousing,  by  suitable  appeals,  the  people  of 
the  surrounding  country.  There  had  not  been  so  vehement  and 
united  a  feeling  against  the  enemy  since  the  war  began,  as  his 
defeats  at  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  and  elsewhere  soon  and  sig- 
nally attested.  Stung  by  the  disaster  of  the  morning,  and  shocked 
at  the  conflagration  we  beheld,  the  first  object  of  the  government 
was  to  assemble  such  a  force  from  the  neighboring  country, 
known  to  be  populous,  although  Washington  and  its  immediate 
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vicinity  at  that  epoch  were  not,  as  not  merely  to  overmatch  him 
fully  should  another  encounter  take  place,  but  cut  off  his  retreat 
to  his  ships.  This,  it  was  believed,  could  be  done.  It  was  cer- 
tainly the  intention.  Its  execution  was  prevented  by  the  whole 
invading  force  hurrying  off  on  the  night  of  the  25th  of  August, 
leaving  a  good  portion  of  their  slain  for  us  to  bury,  and  of  their 
wounded  to  our  care. 

"  These  duties  were  performed  as  humanity  dictated,  notwith- 
standing our  fresh  memory  of  the  wholesale  burning  of  our  pub- 
lic edifices  of  costly  and  noble  structure,  containing  the  national 
archives,  libraries,  historical  memorials — some  not  to  be  re- 
placed— models  of  ingenuity  and  art — for  even  the  Patent-office 
was  not  spared — and  when  not  a  single  article  of  a  warlike  nature 
was  to  be  seen  or  found  in  any  of  these  edifices.  To  say  that 
this  was  retaliation  for  what  was  alleged  to  have  been  done  by 
us  in  Upper  Canada  at  an  earlier  day  of  the  war  was  without 
foundation.  Besides  our  disavowal  at  that  time  of  any  intention 
of  destroying  the  inconsiderable  buildings  (I  am  not  sure  if  more 
than  one  was  destroyed)  devoted  to  civil  purposes,  and  the  proffer 
of  reparation  which  our  government  immediately  made,  the  gov- 
ernor of  Upper  Canada,  in  an  ofiicial  paper  of  the  February 
which  preceded  the  great  conflagration  at  Washington,  acknowl- 
edged that  the  measure  of  retaliation  for  all  previously  reputed 
misconduct  of  the  American  troops  in  Canada  was  then  com- 
plete, the  British  having  burned  to  the  ground  the  town  of  Buf- 
falo, opposite  the  Canadian  frontier.  No  charge  of  any  subse- 
quent devastation  on  our  side,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  civilized 
warfare,  had  been  made  or  pretended. 

"  I  summon  up  no  useless  recollections  in  having  said  thus 
much  as  introductory  to  answering  your  special  inquiries.  The 
memory  of  the  burning  of  Washington  can  not  be  obHterated. 
The  subject  is  inseparable  from  great  international  principles  and 
usages.  It  never  can  be  thought  of  by  an  American,  and  ought 
not  to  be  thought  of  by  an  enlightened  Englishman,  but  in  con- 
junction with  the  deplorable  and  reprehensible  scenes  I  recall. 
It  was  no  trophy  of  war  for  a  great  nation.  History  can  not  so 
record  it.  Our  infant  metropolis  at  that  time  had  the  aspect  of 
merely  a  straggling  village  but  for  the  size  and  beauty  of  its 
public  buildings.  Its  scattered  population  scarcely  numbered 
eight  thousand ;  it  had  no  fortresses  or  sign  of  any ;  not  a 
cannon   was    mounted.      The    military    force    assembled   for  its 
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defense  against  the  sudden  incursion  of  bodies  of  trained  veterans 
was  composed  almost  entirely  of  mUitia  hastily  got  together,  some 
coming  in  for  the  first  time  on  the  morning  of  the  attack,  the 
greatest  portion  reaching  the  ground  only  when  the  foe  was  in 
sight,  and  the  whole  relatively  strangers  to  each  other  when  the 
fight  commenced. 

"  Your  first  inquiry,  or,  rather,  expression  of  belief,  is  that, 
on  the  day  before  the  invasion,  I  accompanied  the  President  to 
the  camp  at  '  Battalion  Old  Fields,'  between  "Washington  and 
Patuxent.  In  this  you  are  right.  I  went  in  company  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  General  Mason,  Major  Carroll,  and  Mr. 
Einggold ;  no  others  that  I  recollect,  although  we  met  with  others 
on  our  way  who  were  on  the  look-out  for  the  enemy.  The  Sec- 
retary of  War,  General  Armstrong,  did  not  accompany  us,  but 
was  at  the  camp,  I  believe,  when  we  arrived. 

"  We  learned  that  the  enemy  was  supposed  to  be  advancing 
upon  the  camp,  and  the  force  was  drawn  up  waiting  his  approach. 
Commodore  Barney  was  there  with  his  sailors  and  cannon,  having 
blown  up  his  flotilla  on  the  Patuxent  to  avoid  capture  by  a 
greatly  superior  force  in  boats  from  the  British  fleet,  which  had 
ascended  that  river.  The  enemy  did  not  approach,  however, 
and  our  men  left  their  encampment  that  evening,  marching  back 
to  Washington,  which  they  re-entered  by  the  bridge  at  the  navy- 
yard  in  the  course  of  the  night.  I  returned  with  the  President 
and  the  others  of  our  party,  getting  back  to  Washington  by  the 
Bladensburg  road  an  hour  or  two  after  midnight. 

"Your  next  supposition  is  that  I  was  with  the  President  on 
the  field  at  Bladensburg.  In  this  you  are  also  right.  All  indi- 
cations showing  that  a  battle  was  rapidly  coming  on,  I  went  early 
in  the  morning  of  the  24th  to  the  President's,  to  get  the  latest 
intelligence.  Learning  that  he  had  gone  to  the  navy-yard,  I 
followed,  and  found  him  there  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  several  gentlemen  whose  names  I  did  not  know  or  can  not 
now  recall;  but  I  distinctly  remember  the  presence  of  Commo- 
dore Barney. 

"Accounts  had  come  that  the  enemy  was  advancing  in  great 
force,  but  whether  to  enter  Washington  by  Bladensburg,  or  by 
the  bridge  at  the  navy-yard  was  still  unknown.  All  were 
anxiously  waiting  information  from  the  scouts,  who  were  coming 
in  in  quick  succession.  The  road  forked  not  far  from  each  place, 
and  he  might  take  his  choice  of  either  fork.     In  fact,  to  keep  us 
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longer  in  the  dark,  I  understood  that  his  whole  line,  first  taking 
the  navy-yard  fork,  continued  in  it  until  the  last  column  got 
into  it.  The  army  then  suddenly  reversed  its  front,  and  marched 
onward  rapidly  to  Bladensburg.  Barney,  as  I  have  said,  was 
standing  on  the  ground  at  the  navy-yard,  not  far  from  the  bridge 
which  brings  you  into  Washington.  He  made  very  urgent  appli- 
cations to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  permission  to  proceed  to 
Bladensburg  as  fast  as  possible  with  his  men  and  cannon,  his 
opinion  being  that  the  attack  would  begin  there. 

"The  certainty  of  this  at  length  becoming  known,  all  went 
to  Bladensburg.  I  accompanied  the  President  and  those  already 
with  him.  When  we  reached  Bladensburg  the  enemy  was  in 
sight,  and  the  firing  began  almost  immediately  afterward ;  their 
rockets  flew  over  us  as  we  sat  on  our  horses.  The  Baltimore 
volunteers  and  militia,  who  formed  the  front  line,  used  their 
field-pieces — six-pounders,  I  think — firing  only  round  shot,  which 
struck  down  but  few,  however,  and  used  their  small  arms  with 
great  spirit  at  first ;  but  most  of  it  broke  as  the  enemy  came  on 
in  increasing  numbers  after  they  crossed  the  small  bridge  at 
Bladensburg,  intending  to  rely  upon  their  bayonets. 

"The  Secretary  of  War  and  commanding  general  were  in 
close  view  of  the  front  line,  as  was  the  President,  doing  what 
they  could  to  encourage  the  resistance.  It  soon  became  inefiec- 
tual,  however,  throughout  the  field,  but  was  resumed  by  Barney 
with  remarkable  gallantry  and  vigor.  Notwithstanding  his 
eagerness  to  be  on  the  spot,  and  marching,  as  he  said,  '  on  a  trot,' 
he  was  unable  to  reach  the  battle-ground  nearer  than  a  couple  of 
miles,  or  thereabouts,  from  Bladensburg,  up  to  which  point  aU 
resistance  had  then  been  overcome,  and  the  field  was  clear.  But 
there  he  made  a  stand  with  his  battery  of  heavy  guns,  supported 
on  his  right  by  his  seamen,  acting  as  soldiers,  and  a  detachment 
of  marines  under  the  gallant  Captain  (since  Colonel)  Miller,  and 
on  his  left  by  some  volunteers  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 
force,  the  whole  of  which  was  inconsiderable  in  number,  but  stout 
in  heart,  waiting  until  the  close  approach  of  the  British  regulars, 
opened  upon  them  such  well-directed  volleys  of  grape  and  mus- 
ketry as  to  baffle  their  repeated  efforts  to  get  forward,  until 
finally,  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  surrounded  on  aU  sides — 
for  they  sent  a  force  in  his  rear — Barney  was  compelled  to  yield, 
and  fell  into  their  hands  while  lying  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
severely  wounded. 
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"  I  returned  to  the  city  with  the  President.  Mr.  Monroe  was 
also  on  the  field  doing  all  he  could  to  prevent  the  disaster,  and 
urging  good  counsel  for  wiping  out  the  stain  by  another  contest 
before  the  enemy  could  escape  after  his  bold  and  too  successful 
inroad.  I  was  not  soon  enough  or  long  enough  on  the  field,  and 
had  not  the  opportunities  otherwise  of  observing  the  precise 
movements  of  the  troops  composing  the  first  line,  or  to  become 
informed  by  whom  or  by  whose  orders  changes  of  position  were 
made  as  the  enemy  approached.  This  answers  your  inquiry  un- 
der this  head. 

"Your  remaining  inquiry  presupposes  that  I  was  present  on 
a  subsequent  day  at  the  camp  of  General  Walter  Smith,  on 
'  Windmill  Hill,'  in  company  with  the  President,  General  Mason, 
and  Major  Carroll,  when  General  Armstrong  rode  into  the  camp, 
and  the  incidents  occurred  which  you  mention.  I  have  no  recol- 
lection of  having  been  there  on  that  occasion,  though  I  heard  of 
what  passed,  seeing  the  President  nearly  every  day;^  but,  not 
witnessing  it,  I  could  not  attempt,  at  this  remote  period,  to  speak 
of  it. 

"This  closes  as  much  as  I  have  to  impart  under  your  letter. 
Accept  the  little  it  amounts  to,  as  my  willing  contribution  to 
your  call,  and  with  it  my  respectful  and  cordial  salutations." 

"EicHARD  Rush." 

As  to  the  figure  Mr.  Monroe  made  in  the  defense 
of  Washington  City,  there  may  justly  remain  some 
uncertainty,  even  after  the  whole  case  has  been  many 
times  reviewed.  One  thing  may  be  assumed  as  true, 
to  start  with,  that  none  of  the  leaders  from  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  officers  in  the  field,  if  old  Joshua  Barney 
be  excepted,  deserved  then,  or  now,  or  at  any  other 
time  forever,  or  can  receive  a  grain  of  honor  on  account 
of  the  miserable  battle  of  Bladensburg,  and  the  igno- 
minious defense  and  desertion  of  the  Capital.  Apolo- 
gies and  censures  are  about  all  the  subject  ever  mer- 
ited. The  very  mention  of  the  event  is  a  disgrace  to 
the  country.  And  an  attempt  at  a  wordy  defense 
would  be  folly.     Nobody  did  well.      Everybody  was 
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blamable,  who  had  any  authority  in  the  matter.  From 
the  President  to  General  Winder,  everybody  acted 
about  as  badly  as  the  circumstances  would  permit. 

General  James  Wilkinson,  who  was  under  arrest 
for  misconduct  at  the  North,  wrote  in  his  "  Memoirs  " 
quite  freely  about  the  management  of  affairs.  He 
says  that  he  proposed  to  Colonel  Monroe,  for  whom 
he  had  great  respect,  that  if  he  were  released  for 
the  time,  he  would  save  the  city  at  the  forfeit  of 
his  life.  But  Colonel  Monroe  thought  differently,  and 
made  no  reply  to  the  proposition.  Wilkinson  laid  the 
whole  disaster  to  the  account  of  President  Madison, 
whom  he  despised,  and  regarded  as  a  cowardly,  selfish, 
villain,  utterly  unfit  for  the  place  he  occupied,  and  en- 
tirely destitute  of  patriotism.  Such  an  opinion  of  Mr. 
Madison  was  also  entertained  by  Hildreth,  the  his- 
torian. WUkinson  speaks  in  flattering  terms  of  Mr. 
Monroe's  conduct,  and  tells  of  his  gallantly  mounting 
his  horse,  and  spending  the  greater  part  of  his  time, 
night  and  day,  in  scouting,  with  a  small  body  of  fol- 
lowers. He  also  quite  frankly  tells  of  Colonel  Monroe 
taking  the  responsibility  of  ordering  the  cavalry  into 
a  position  where  they  were  entirely  unable  to  render 
any  assistance  at  Bladensburg.  But  General  Wilkin- 
son was  in  no  mood  for  telling  all  of  the  truth  about 
the  capture  of  Washington,  even  had  he  known  it. 
At  the  best,  any  thing  he  said  is  to  be  taken  with 
some  grains  of  allowance.  While  General  Wilkinson 
resided  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and  was  a  merchant 
and  "  business  man "  there,  he  was  an  energetic  and 
exceedingly  useful  member  of  society,  and  it  may  not 
be  too  much  to  suggest  that  that  was  the  only  strictly 
honorable  and  reputable  period  of  his  life. 
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The  war  having  ended,  Mr.  Monroe  again  returned 
to  his  former  place  in  the  Cabinet,  and  Wm.  H.  Craw- 
ford, of  Georgia,  became  Secretary  of  War  on  the  3d 
of  March,  1815;  now  for  the  first  time  appearing  in 
the  administrative  council.  The  Stat^  Department 
was  now  restored  to  its  usual  importance.  The  war 
had  been  begun  when  the  country  was  unprepared  for 
such  an  undertaking.  The  navy,  which  had  arisen  to 
some  degree  of  strength  during  the  Federal  Adminis- 
trations, had  been  allowed  to  run  down,  until  the 
President  and  his  Cabinet  had  no  confidence  in  the 
opinion  that  it  could  be  of  any  service  in  the  coming 
conflict. 

The  army  was  in  a  still  worse  condition,  if  possi- 
ble. In  the  reliability  and  efficiency  of  militia 
neither  Mr.  Madison  nor  Mr.  Monroe  had  any  great 
degree  of  confidence.  The  experiences  through  which 
the  Nation  had  just  passed  did  not  serve  to  strengthen 
their  confidence.  The  whole  country  was  aroused  to 
the  necessity  of  a  better  defensive  footing,  and  in  this 
conviction  Mr.  Madison  and  his  Cabinet  shared.  And 
steps  were  soon  taken  looking  to  a  permanent  and 
respectable  navy,  and  a  thorough  system  of  fortifica- 
tions, fostered  afterwards  by  Mr.  Monroe ;  and  grad- 
ually the  war  strength  of  the  Nation  increased  until 
it  became  of  vast  proportions  in  the  great  slavery  con- 
flict of  1861. 

The  attention  of  the  Administration  was  now 
directed  toward  the  crippled  financial  condition  of  the 
country,  and  generally  building  up  the  disordered  in- 
terests which  the  war  had  made  still  worse. 

In  all  this  work  Mr.  Monroe  exhibited  much  more 
boldness  than  his  chief,  openly  favoring  such  improve- 
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ments  as  he  believed  came  under  the  national  authority. 
Still  he  did  not  believe  that  Congress  had  the  power  to 
authorize  a  vast  system  of  internal  improvements, 
while  it  had  the  right  to  levy  taxes  to  support  national 
defenses,  transport  mails,  or  make  appropriations  to 
meet  great  commercial  necessities  of  the  whole  country. 
During  his  own  Administration,  however,  Mr.  Monroe, 
under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Adams  and  the  generally 
good  temper  of  the  times,  faltered  in  this  theory,  and 
began  to  give  his  support  to  a  wider  and  more  states- 
man-like national  policy. 

How  far  the  General  Government  had  the  Consti- 
tutional authority  to  aid  its  citizens  to  prosperity  and 
happiness,  and  how  far  internal  improvements  might 
be  sustained  by  Congressional  enactment  without  build- 
ing up  one  part  of  the  Union  to  the  supposed  disad- 
vantage of  .another,  now  began  to  be  great  party  ques- 
tions, which  have  remained  somewhat  unsettled  to  this 
day.  On  this  ground  were  the  ever  recurring  conflicts 
between  the  rights  of  the  States  and  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  distribution  of  the  public  patronage. 
The  sword  was  necessary  to  sever  the  knot  tied  by 
parties  and  sections  over  these  questions. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  CAUCUS— PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION— THE  FAMOUS 

MONROE-JACKSON  LETTERS— TWO  WAYS  OF 

KILLING  FEDERALISTS. 

IN  the  winter  of  1811  some  of  the  more  belligerent 
young  leaders  in  the  Democratic  party  exhibited  no 
little  dissatisfaction  with  the  state  of  the  party  pros- 
pects, and  pretended  to  think  that  their  interests,  if 
not  also  the  country's,  would  fare  better  by  having  a 
more  energetic  man  at  the  head  of  the  Administration. 
War  with  England  was  necessary,  and  if  Mr.  Madison 
was  not  in  favor  of  it,  James  Monroe  was.  But 
whether  there  was  any  agreement  or  bargain  in  this 
matter  or  not,  Mr.  Madison  was  put  in  for  another 
term,  and  matters  glided  along  quietly  enough  in  this 
respect,  without  any  very  definite  understanding  con- 
cerning his  successor,  at  least  until  after  the  war. 

^ew  York  Democrats  were  anxious  to  see  Daniel 
D.  Tompkins  put  forward  for  this  office,  and  they 
attempted  to  make  it  appear  that  Mr.  Madison  had 
virtually  established  their  claim  when  he  offered  to 
Mr.  Tompkins  the  position  of  Secretary  of  State,  when 
finally  made  vacant  by  the  service  of  Mr.  Monroe  in 
the  War  Office.  But  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Tompkins 
had  not  the  necessary  strength  outside  of  his  own 
State,  although  he  had  been  of  great  service  as  war 
governor  of  New  York.      Still  Mr.  Monroe's  nomina- 
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tion  hung  on  a  slender  thread.  A  new  man  had  come 
forward,  and  with  him  it  was  considered  quite  possible 
to  break  the  "Virginia  Dynasty"  at  that  time.  This 
was  William  H.  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  to  whom  the 
Democratic  supporters  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  were  not  friendly.  And  perhaps  this  was  the 
slender  fact  which  saved  the  fortunes  of  Mr.  Monroe. 
No  man  was  ever  more  anxious,  unless  it  was  Henry 
Clay  or  Daniel  Webster,  than  Mr.  Crawford,  to  become 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  without  ranking 
with  Mr.  Monroe  in  the  extent  of  his  public  employ- 
ments, he  had  already  risen  to  considerable  favor  and 
distinction  in  his  party.  But  he  was  doomed  to  fail- 
ure on  this  occasion  and  ever  afterwards,  and  there  is 
no  evidence  that  his  country  suffered  by  the  failure. 
His  chances  were  never  again,  perhaps,  so  good  as  at 
this  moment  when  the  President  was  chosen  for  the 
people  by  the  Congressional  Caucus. 

The  following  information  concerning  the  nomina- 
tion is  from  the  old  "  National  Intelligencer "  of  March 
18,  1816:— 

"  Chamber  op  the  House  of  Representatives  1 

Of  the  United  States,  March  16, 1816.    I 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Republican  members  of  Congress  assem- 
bled this  evening,  pursuant  to  public  notice,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  recommending  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  suitable  persons  to  be  supported  at 
the  approaching  election,  for  the  oiEces  of  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  one  hundred  and  eighteen. mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  and  one  Dele- 
gate attended.  General  Samuel  Smith,  of  Maryland,  was  called 
to  the  chair,  and  R.  M.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  made  secretary. 
"Mr.  Clay  submitted  the  following  resolution: — 
"'  Resolved,  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  make,  in  caucus,  any 
recommendation  to  the  good  people  of  the  United  States  of  per- 
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sons,  in  the  judgment  of  this  meeting,  fit  and  suitable  to  fill  the 
offices  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.' 

' '  And  question  being  taken  thereon,  it  was  determined  in  the 
negative." 

"Mr.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  submitted  a  similar  resolution, 
but  it  had  the  same  fate. 

' '  The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  recommendation.  Upon 
which  it  appeared  that  the  Hon.  James  Monroe  had  sixty-five 
votes,  and  the  Hon.  William  H.  Crawford  fifty-four  votes  for  the 
office  of  President.  That  his  Excellency  Daniel  D.  Tompkins, 
of  New  York,  had  eighty-five  votes,  and  his  Excellency  Simon 
Snyder  thirty,  for  Vice-President.  And  thereupon  Mr.  Clay 
submitted  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  concurred  in 
without  opposition : — 

' ' '  Resolved,  That  this  meeting  do  recommend  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  James  Monroe,  of  Virginia,  as  a  suitable 
person  for  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  of  New  York,  as  a  suitable  person  for  the 
office  of  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  for  the  term  of  four 
years,  commencing  on  the  fourth  day  of  March  next. 

' ' '  Resolved,  That  the  chairman  and  secretary  be  appointed  to 
ascertain  from  the  persons  above  mentioned  whether  they  are 
disposed  to  serve  in  the  offices  respectively  designated.'" 

In  the  same  newspaper  a  correspondent  wrote  : — 

"One  hundred  and  nineteen  sovereigns  assembled  in  the 
Capitol  last  evening,  and  gave  the  Empire  to  Colonel  Mon- 
roe. ...  I  learn  the.  meeting  was  a  good  deal  tumultuous, 
pretty  much  like  a  Polish  Diet.     .     .     . 

"A  majority  of  nine  gave  Mr.  Dallas  the  Bank  on  Thursday, 
and  a  majority  of  nine  gave  Mr.  Monroe  the  Presidency  on 
Saturday." 

Another  correspondent  of  the  same  paper,  after 
speaking  of  the  debts  of  Governor  Tompkins,  and  the 
ease  with  which  Mr.  Monroe's  claims  had  been  settled 
to  his  satisfaction,  and  intimating  that  they  could  now 
adjust  their  own  financial  ills,  closes  in  these  terms  : — 

"Well,  we  must  make  the  best  of  it.  Our  State,  the  great 
State  of  New  York,  the  first  in  the  Union,  is  bought  and  sold, 
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like  neck-beef,  just  as  suits  the  views  and  projects  of  the  patriotic 
rulers  of  the  day." 

The  Federalists  nominated  Rufus  King  for  the 
Presidency,  but  with  no  hope  of  success,  as  the  result 
in  November  showed.  The  election  was  the  most 
quiet  which  had  ever  occurred  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  the  opposition  to  the  Democratic  party  being, 
for  the  present,  in  its  last  stage  of  decline. 

On  the  12th  of  February,  1817,  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  met  in  joint  session  in  the  Representa- 
tives' Chamber,  and  the  President  of  the  Senate  opened 
and  gave  to  the  tellers  the  certificates  of  electors  from 
the  various  States.  The  tellers  examined  and  made  a 
list  of  the  votes ;  the  list  vpas  then  handed  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  by  him  read  to  Congress. 
After  which  the  President  of  the  Senate  declared  that 
James  Monroe  was  elected  President,  and  Daniel  D. 
Tompkins,  Vice-President,  for  four  years  from  March 
4,  1817. 

During  this  time,  however,  some  question  arose  as 
to  the  admission  of  the  vote  of  Indiana,  and  the  Senate 
withdrew  to  allow  the  House  to  discuss  and  settle  the 
point  in  dispute.  The  vote  of  that  new  State  was 
allowed,  and  the  joint  session  resumed.  The  electoral 
vote  stood  : — 

FOR  PRESIDENT. 

James  Monroe        .......  183 

Rufus  King, 34 

FOR  VICE-PRESIDENT. 

D.  D.  Tompkins,  of  New  York 183 

John  E.  Howard,  of  Maryland,          ...  22 

James  Ross,  of  Pennsylvania,          ....  5 

John  Marshall,  of  Virginia,        ....  4 

Robert  G.  Harper,  of  Maryland,    ....  3 
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Of  the  whole  number  of  two  hundred  and  seventeen 
electoral  votes  Massachusetts  gave  her  twenty-two, 
Connecticut  her  nine,  and  Delaware  her  three  to  Mr. 
King.  All  the  other  States,  sixteen  in  number,  cast 
their  electoral  votes  for  Mr.  Monroe.  Massachusetts 
gave  her  twenty-two  votes  for  Vice-President  to  John 
E.  Howard ;  Connecticut  cast  five  votes  for  James 
Ross  and  four  for  Chief-Justice  John  Marshall,  for 
Vice-President ;  and  Delaware  gave  her  three  votes 
for  the  same  office  to  Robert  Gr.  Harper. 

Before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  Mr. 
Monroe  received  several  wonderful  letters  from  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  in  which  he  was  advised  to  throw  aside 
the  old  party  distinctions,  now  nearly  eradicated,  ap- 
point the  best  men  to  office  with  reference  only  to 
their  suitable  qualities,  and  so  destroy  the  little  party 
spirit  left  in  the  country. 

While  Mr.  Monroe  did  not  choose  to  follow  this 
wise  advice,  as  to  appointments,  the  correspondence 
touching  it  became  of  unusual  political  importance.  It 
served  General  Jackson  better  than  he  ever  dreamed 
of  its  doing,  at  a  later  date,  and  far  better  than  it  ever 
should  have  done.  In  fact,  nothing  ever  came  from  the 
mouth  or  pen,  so-called,  of  Jackson,  which  put  his  char- 
acter in  so  admirably  fictitious,  but  favorable,  light ;  and 
the  publication  of  these  letters,  in  1824,  did  much  in  mak- 
ing him  President  of  the  United  States,  the  fact  of  their 
having  been  written,  polished,  and  put  into  respectable 
English  by  the  hand  of  a  neighbor  at  the  "  Hermitage  " 
not  being  suspected  by  "the  people."  And  had  this 
fact  been  known  it  would  have  made  little  difference 
to  the  great  mass  of  his  supporters.  These  letters 
were  brought  out  and  published  by  the  following  cun- 
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niug  correspondence.  On  the  16th  of  January,  1824, 
General  Jackson  wrote  to  President  Monroe,  who  had 
had  many  an  uneasy  moment  on  account  of  his  evil 
and  mischievous  conduct : — 

"  Sir, — Having  written  a  letter  in  answer  to  one  from  you,  I 
think,  in  the  early  part  of  1817,  giving  my  opinion  of  certain 
characters  whom  you  had  named,  and  who  had  been  recommended 
to  you  for  Executive  Council  and  Heads  of  Departments,  and  not 
having  any  copy  here,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  furnish  me 
with  a  copy  of  that  letter.  If  that  is  inconvenient,  send  me,  this 
evening,  if  you  please,  the  original,  which  shaU  be  returned  to 
you  as  soon  as  I  take  a  copy.     Your  compliance  will  oblige. 

' '  I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  friend, 

"Andrew  Jackson." 

General  Jackson  was  then  in  Washington  City,  and 
to  this  letter  the  President  at  once  returned  the  fol- 
lowing reply : — 

"Washington,  Jan.  16,  1824. 

"Dear  Sir, — Since  the  receipt  of  yours  of  this  day,  asking 
for  your  letter  addressed  to  me,  about  the  time  I  came  into  office, 
I  have  been  engaged  in  searching  for  it  among  my  papers,  but 
have  not  yet  found  it.  I  very  well  recollect  the  letter,  as 
well  as  my  answer  to  it,  and  well  know  that  I  have  both,  and 
that  the  difficulty  experienced  in  finding  them  proceeds  from  my 
having  taken  too  good  care  of  them.  I  wUl  continue  my  search 
to-morrow,  and  I  hope  with  better  success,  unless  I  may  have  left 
them  in  the  country.  Your  letter  did  you  honor.  It  expressed 
noble  and  manly  sentiments,  having  for  their  object  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  republican  government,  by  a  generous  exercise  of  power 
by  the  Republican  party,  in  a  way  to  inspire  general  confidence, 
and  draw  the  Union  together.  I  hope,  however,  to  find  your 
letter  to-morrow,  and  in  which  event  I  wiU  send  it  to  you. 

"  With  great  respect  and  sincere  regard,  I  am  yours, 

"James  Monroe." 

Again   on    the    22d    of    February,    1824,    General 

Jackson  wrote  to-  Mr.  Monroe : — 

"Sir, — The  four  private  letters  heretofore  addressed  to  you 
by  me,  to  wit,  of  the  23d  October,  and  November  12,  1816; 
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January  6,  and  March  18,  1817,  and  which  were  last  evening 
handed  me  by  Mr.  Hay,  are  returned  to  you.  The  day  is  too 
inclement  for  me  to  go  out,  or  I  should  have  handed  them  to  you 
myself,  as  requested  by  Hr.  Hay,  and  promised  by  me.  Mr.  Hay 
showed  me  Mr.  Lowrie's  note.  I  could  not  discover  from  it  the 
date  of  your  letter  that  he  obtained.  I  have  to  request  that 
these  private  letters  of  mine  to  you  be  safely  preserved,  as 
it  may  become  necessary  for  me  to  ask  for  a  certified  copy 
of  them.  I  have  not  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  substance  of 
your  several  letters  to  which  mine  are  answers.  If  you  know 
the  date  of  your  letter  to  me  that  Mr.  Lowrie  is  possessed  of,  I 
will  thank  you  to  advise  me,  that  I  may  write  home  for  the 
original. 

"I  am,  sir,  with  due  respect,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

."Andrew  Jackson." 

On  the  same  "  inclement "  day  the  President  wrote 
to  Andrew  Jackson  : — 

"Deae  SrE, — I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  date  of  the  letter 
to  which  Mr.  Lowrie  refers,  nor  can  I  imagine  in  what  manner 
any  letter  of  mine  to  you  or  other  friend  should  have  got  into 
possession  of  any  one.  At  the  time  that  I  was  about  to  form  an 
Administration,  I  communicated  freely  with  some  members  of 
Congress,  who  had  co-operated  with  me  in  the  war  and  in  whom 
I  had  perfect  confidence.  It  was  natural  at  the  time  that  I* 
should  communicate  to  those  near  me,  the  opinions  of  distin- 
guished characters  at  a  distance,  as  having  weight  in  my  decision, 
as  to  the  arrangements.  But  I  have  no  recollection  of  giving 
any  copy  of  my  views  on  the  subject  to  any  one.  The  copy  in 
question,  if  correct,  must  be  resorted  to  for  unfriendly  purposes, 
and  in  breach  of  confidence,  and  has  probably  been  purloined. 
I  recollect  writing  you  a  letter,  in  answer  to  yours  recommending 
Colonel  Drayton,  in  which  I  concurred  with  you  in  the  great 
result,  that  the  President  ought  to  be  the  head  of  the  Nation, 
rather  than  of  a  party,  but  thought  that  that  result  could  only 
be  brought  about  by  time,  considering  the  circumstances  in  which 
we  were  then  placed.  By  perusing  your  letters  I  find  that  you 
essentially  concurred  with  me  in  that  sentiment,  although  you 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  such  men  as  Colonel  Drayton,  who 
had  given  such  proofs  of  patriotism  and  devotion  to  the  cause 
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of  his  country,  ought  to  be  considered  as  having  a  just  claim  to 
the  confidence  of  the  Government,  and  in  fact,  to  be  considered 
as  Republicans.  The  copy  of  this  letter,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find,  nor  do  I  recollect  ever  seeing  it,  or  your  letters,  tiU 
within  a  few  days  past,  since  the  year  1817. 

' '  To  Mr.  Lowrie's  note  I  have  given  no  answer,  nor  shall  I. 
Let  him  take  his  course  ;  we  stand  where  we  did.  If  my  confi- 
dence, given  at  the  time  referred  to,  has  been  in  any  manner 
abused,  or  the  letter  been  purloined,  that  is  an  incident  which 
must  dishonor  the  party  guilty  of  such  acts.  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  any  thing  in  your  letters  which  can  injure  you,  nor  in 
mine,  in  reply  to  them,  but  the  contrary.  Defiance  by  reserve 
and  silence  is  what  the  transaction,  and  all  connected  with  the 
present  movement,  merit. 

"  I  have  done  what  I  could  to  moderate  and  put  down  party 
spirit,  believing  that  by  so  doing  I  gave  the  best  support  in  my 
power  to  our  Republican  party,  and  while  the  party  is  in  power, 
by  a  magnanimous  policy.  Persecution  would  keep  the  spirit 
which,  at  one  time,  was  in  certain  members  of  it,  a  monarchical 
one,  alive,  and  give  it  force. 

"  With  sincere  regard,  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours, 

"  James  Monroe." 

Mr.  Monroe  was  greatly  mistakea  in  his  supposition 
that  General  Jackson  was  concerned  about  his  letters 
lo  him  in  1816  and  1817  doing  himself  any  injury. 
He  now  designed  them  to  do  him  good,  and  no  more 
insincere  and  disreputable  trick  was  ever  perpetrated 
upon  a  credulous,  gullible  people  than  that  he  was 
about  to  perpetrate  in  holding  up  the  views  expressed 
in  his  four  letters  at  that  time,  as  being  his  views,  the 
views  of  another  Washington,  in  1824,  or  at  any  later 
date.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  gushing  senti- 
ments at  the  time  William  B.  Lewis  wrote  these  let- 
ters for  him  at  the  outset  of  Mr.  Monroe's  Administra- 
tion, he  had  no  such  sentiments  at  the  time  he  caused 
them  to  be  put  forward  to  catch  unwary  Federalists, 
nor  did  he  ever  see  the  moment  in  all  his  life  when  he 
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would  have  indorsed  them  again.  But  the  correspond- 
ence which  the  General  would  have  incorrectly  under- 
stood was  begun  by  the  President  elect,  was  made  of 
great  service  to  him,  and  Mr.  Monroe's  answers  give 
a  clear  insight  to  his  views  at  the  beginning  of  his 
Presidency.  They  show  how  fully  he  had  imbibed 
Mr.  JeflFerson's  folly  about  the  monarchic  Federalists, 
and  how  much  he  was  still  disposed  to  consider  these 
men  whose  principles  and  hands  had  established  the 
National  Government,  as  a  distinct  and  untrustworthy 
race. 

The  following  letters  constitute  the  correspondence 
which  became  a  very  considerable' portion  of  the  fiction 
which  lifted  General  Jackson  into  the  Chair  of  the 
Presidents  : — 

"  Head-quakteks,  Division  op  the  South,  1 
"Nashville,  23d  October,  1816.  / 

"  Deae  Sir, — I  returned  from  the  Nation  on  the  12th  instant, 
and  seize  the  first  moment  from  duty  to  write  to  you. 

"  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  we  have  obtained, 
by  cession,  from  the  Cherokees  and  Chickasaws,  all  their  claim 
south  of  Tennessee  that  interfered  with  the  Creek  cession. 

"  We  have  experienced  much  difficulty  with  the  Chickasaws, 
from  what  they  call  their  guarantee  or  charter,  given  by  President 
Washington  in  the  year  1794,  and  recognized  by  the  treaty  with 
that  nation  in  1801,  which  not  only  guaranteed  the  territory,  but 
bound  the  United  States  to  prevent  intrusions  within  the  limits 
defined,  of  every  kind  whatever.  In  the  treaty  with  the  Chero- 
kees, lately  entered  into  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the  greater 
part  of  the  land  guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of  1801  to  the  Chicka- 
saws was  included.  The  fact  is  that  both  President  Washington 
and  the  present  Secretary  of  War  (Crawford)  must  have  been 
imposed  on  by  false  representations,  as  neither  the  Cherokees  nor 
the  Chickasaws  had  any  right  to  the  territory  south  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, and  included  within  the  Creek  cession,  as  the  testimony 
recorded  on  your  journal  and  forwarded  with  the  treaty  will 
sbow,  it  being  within   the  possession  of  the   Creeks,  until  con- 
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quered  by  us  in  the  fall  of  1813.  I  feel  happy  that  all  these 
conflicting  claims  are  accommodated  by  the  late  treaties,  and  at 
a  moderate  premium,  payable  in  ten  years ;  and  that  extensive 
fertile  country  west  of  the  county  of  Madison  and  north  of  the 
Tennessee,  which  at  once  opens  a  free  intercourse  to  and  defense 
for  the  lower  country,  is  acquired. 

"  In  a  political  point  of  view  its  benefits  are  incalculable. 
We  will  now  have  good  roads  kept  up  and  supplied  by  the  Indus, 
try  of  our  own  citizens,  and  our  frontier  defended  by  a  strong 
population.  The  sooner,  therefore,  that  this  country  can  be 
brought  into  market  the  better.  By  dividing  this  country  into 
two  districts,  by  a  line  drawn  due  east  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Black  Warrior  to  the  Coosa  River,  and  appointing  an  enterprising 
individual  to  superintend  the  northern  district  as  surveyor,  he 
can  have  all  the  lands  north  of  the  line  ready  for  sale  by  the 
1st  of  June  next.  The  vast  capital  now  held  for  the  purchase 
of  this  land,  if  offered  for  sale  before  the  holders  turn  it  to  other 
objects,  will  insure  the  treasury  an  immense  sum  of  money,  and 
give  to  the  government  a  permanent  population,  capable  of  de- 
fending that  frontier,  which  ought  to  induce  the  government  to 
prepare  it  for  market  as  early  as  possible. 

"  Having  learned  from  General  David  Merriweather  that  Mr. 
Crawford  is  about  to  retire  from  the  Department  of  War,  I  am 
induced,  as  a  friend  to  you  and  the  government,  to  bring  to 
your  notice,  as  a  fit  character  to  fill  that  ofiice,  Colonel  William 
H.  Drayton,  late  of  the  army  of  the  United  States. 

"  I  am  not  personally  acquainted  with  Colonel  D-,  but,  be- 
lieving it  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  War  should  be  well  filled,  I  have  for  some  time,  through 
every  source  that  has  presented  itself,  been  making  inquiry  on 
that  subject.  From  information  that  I  can  rely  on,  the  result  is, 
that  he  is  a  man  of  nice  principles  of  honor  and  honesty,  of 
military  experience  and  pride,  possessing  handsome  talents  as  a 
lawyer  and  statesman. 

"  I  am  told  before  the  war  he  was  ranked  with  the  Federal- 
ists, but  the  moment  his  country  was  threatened  he  abandoned 
private  ease  and  a  lucrative  practice  for  the  tented  field.  Such 
acts  as  these  speak  louder  than  words.  '  The  tree  is  best  known 
by  its  fruits,'  and  such  a  man  as  this,  it  matters  not  what  he  is 
called,  will  always  act  like  a  true  American.  Whether  he  would 
accept  the  appointment  I  can  not  say ;  but  if  he  would,  his  tal- 
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ents,  experience,  and  energy  would  prove  highly  useful  to  his 
country.  It  is  all-important  in  peace  and  war,  as  you  well 
know,  to  have  this  office  well  filled ;  at  present,  when  there  exists 
such  strife  in  the  army  as  appears  in  the  North,  it  is  important 
to  select  a  character  of  such  firmness  and  energy  as  can  not  be 
swayed  from  strict  rule  and  justice.  From  every  information  I 
have  received.  Colonel  Drayton  fills  this  character,  and  is  better 
qualified  to  execute  the  duties  of  the  Department  of  War  than 
any  other  character  I  have  a  knowledge  of,  either  personally  or 
from  information. 

"  I  write  you  confidentially.  It  is  said  here  ...  is  spoken 
of  to  succeed  Mr.  Crawford.  Rest  assured  this  will  not  do. 
When  I  say  this  I  wish  you  to  understand  me,  that  he  does  not 
possess  sufficient  capacity,  stability,  or  energy — the  three  neces- 
sary qualifications  for  a  war  officer.  These  hints  proceed  from 
the  purest  motives,  that  you  may  be  supported  in  your  adminis- 
tration by  the  best  talents  and  virtue  of  our  country;  that  you 
may  be  hailed  in  your  retirement  from  the  executive  chair  with 
that  unanimous  approbation  that  has  brought  you  to  it. 

"  Present  Mrs.  J.  and  myself  respectfully  to  your  lady  and 
family,  in  which  is  included  Mrs.  Hay,  and  accept  for  yourself 
my  warmest  wishes  for  your  happiness. 

"  Andrew  Jackson. 

"  Hon.  Jambs  Monroe,  Secretary  of  State." 

"  [Private.}  Nashville,  November  12,  1816. 

"Sir, — Permit  me  to  introduce  to  your  notice  Lieutenant 
Gadsden,  who  wUl  hand  you  this  letter,  and  who  is  also  bearer 
of  the  treaties  lately  concluded  with  the  Creeks,  Chickasaws,  and 
Cherok#es. 

"  In  my  last  to  you  I  took  the  liberty  of  drawing  your  atten- 
tion to  the  benefits  that  would  result,  both  to  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States  and  the  defense  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  and  its 
dependencies,  by  bringing  into  market  those  tracts  of  country 
lately  acquired  by  the  treaties  above  named.  I  a;m  so  deeply 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  this  subject,  that  I  can  not 
forego  the  present  opportunity  of  again  bringing  it  to  your  view. 
I  have  this  moment  written  to  the  comptroller  on  this  highly  inter- 
esting and  important  business.  If  the  plan  proposed  is  adopted, 
the  land  can  be  brought  into  market  within  a  very  short  time, 
which  will  immediately  give  to  that  section  of  country  a  strong 
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and  permanent  settlement  of  American  citizens,  competent  to  its 
defense.  Should  the  government  divide  the  surveyor's  district, 
as  proposed,  and  appoint  General  Coffee  surveyor  of  the  northern, 
his  energy  and  industry  wUl  bring  it  all  into  market  in  June 
next.  Should  the  district  be  divided  as  contemplated,  and 
General  Coffee  appointed  as  surveyor,  it  will  leave  open  the 
appointment  of  receiver  of  public  moneys,  heretofore  promised  to 
the  General,  which  vacancy  I  warmly  recommend  to  be  filled  by 
Lieutenant  Gadsden,  who,  owing  to  the  late,  indeed  I  might  say 
present,  delicate  state  of  his  health,  is  desirous  of  resigning  his 
appointment  in  the  army.  In  this,  as  in  all  my  recommenda- 
tions, I  have  the  public  good  in  view. 

"From  the  acquirements  of  Lieutenant  Gadsden  the  army 
will  sustain  a  great  loss  by  the  withdrawal  of  his  services  from 
it;  but  by  retiring  at  present,  and  avoiding  the  insalubrious 
climate  where  his  duty  as  an  oflicer  calls  him,  his  health  may  be 
restored  and  his  life  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  his  country  at 
some  future  period.  There  are  few  young  men  in  the  army  or 
elsewhere  possessing  his  merit.  His  education  is  of  the  best  kind, 
and  his  mind  is  richly  stored  with  the  best  kind  of  knowledge ;  he 
should  therefore  be  fostered  as  capable,  at  some  future  day,  of 
becoming  one  of  his  country's  most  useful  and  valuable  citizens. 
Lieutenant  Gadsden's  situation  requires  some  office,  the  profits  of 
which  will  yield  him  a  competency  while  preparing  himself  for 
some  professional  pursuit ;  this  office  will  afford  it.  These  are 
the  reasons  that  induce  me  so  warmly  to  recommend  him.  I  hope, 
should  the  events  alluded  to  occur,  he  will  receive  the  appointment. 

' '  Being  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  another 
subject  which  relates  to  yourself,  as  well  as  to  the  Government, 
I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  once  more  to  obtrude  my  opinions. 
In  filling  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  transfer  of  Mr.  Crawford 
from  the  War  Ofiice  to  the  Treasury,  it  is  of  the  highest  moment 
that  some  proper  and  fit  person  should  be  selected. 

"Your  happiness  and  the  Nation's  welfare  materially  depend 
upon  the  selections  which  are  to  be  made  to  fill  the  heads  of 
departments.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  feuds  exist,  and  have 
existed,  to  an  injurious  degree  in  the  northern  army.  To  fill  the 
department  of  war  with  a  character  who  has  taken  a  part  in  those 
feuds,  or  whose  feelings  have  been  enlisted  on  the  side  of  party, 
will  be  adding  fuel  to  a  flame  which,  for  the  good  of  the  service, 
already  burns  too  fiercely.     This  and  other  considerations  induced 
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me  to  enter  on  the  inquiry  for  a  character  best  qualified  to  fill 
that  department — it  has  resulted  in  the  selection  of  Colonel 
William  Drayton.  Since  my  last  to  you,  in  which  this  subject 
was  then  named,  General  Ripley  has  arrived  here,  who  heartily 
concurs  with  me  in  the  opinion  that  Colonel  Drayton  is  the  best 
selection  than  can  be  made. 

"Pardon  me,  my  dear  sir,  for  the  following  remarks  concern- 
ing the  next  Presidential  term ;  they  are  made  with  the  sincerity 
and  freedom  of  a  friend.  I  can  not  doubt  they  will  be  received 
with  feelings  similar  to  those  which  have  impelled  me  to  make 
them.  Every  thing  depends  on  the  selection  of  your  ministry. 
In  every  selection  party  and  party  feeling  should  be  avoided. 
Now  is  the  time  to  exterminate  the  monster  called  party  spirit. 
By  selecting  characters  most  conspicuous  for  their  probity,  virtue, 
capacity,  and  firmness,  without  any  regard  to  party,  you  will  go 
far  to,  if  not  entirely,  eradicate  those  feelings  which,  on  former 
occasions,  threw  so  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Government ; 
and  perhaps  have  the  pleasure  and  honor  of  uniting  a  people 
heretofore  politically  divided.  The  chief  magistrate  of  a  great 
and  powerful  Nation  should  never  indulge  in  party  feelings. 
His  conduct  should  be  liberal  and  disinterested,  always  bearing 
in  mind  that  he  acts  for  the  whole  and  not  a  part  of  the  commu- 
nity. By  this  course  you  wUl  exalt  the  national  character,  and 
acquire  for  yourself  a  name  as  imperishable  as  monumental 
marble.  Consult  no  party  in  your  choice ;  pursue  the  dictates  of 
that  unerring  judgment  which  has  so  long  and  so  often  benefited 
our  country  and  rendered  conspicuous  its  rulers.  These  are  the 
sentiments  of  a  friend.  They  are  the  feelings — if  I  know  my 
own  heart — of  an  undissembled  patriot. 

"Accept  assurances  of  my  sincere  friendship,  and  believe  me 
to  be  your  obedient  servant,  Andrew  Jackson. 

"The  Hon.  James  Monrob." 

"Washington,  December  14th,  1816. 
"Dear  Sir, — I  have,  since  my  last  to  you,  had  the  pleasure 
of  receiving  two  letters  from  you,  the  last  of  the  12th  November. 
The  advantages  of  the  late  treaties  with  the  Indians  are  incalcu- 
lable. One  of  the  benefits  consists  in  putting  an  end  to  all  dis- 
satisfaction on  the  part  of  Tennessee,  proceeding  from  the  former 
treaty.  This  has  been  done  on  very  moderate  terms.  Another 
consists  in  enabling  the  Government  to  bring  to  market  a  large 
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body  of  valuable  land,  whereby  the  public  debt  may  be  con- 
siderably diminished.  A  third,  in  extending  our  settlements  along 
the  Mississippi  and  towards  the  Mobile,  whereby  great  strength 
will  be  added  to  our  Union  in  quarters  where  it  is  most  wanted. 
As  soon  as  our  population  gains  a  decided  preponderance  in  those 
regions,  East  Florida  will  hardly  be  considered  by  Spain  as  part 
of  her  dominions,  and  no  other  power  would  accept  it  from  her 
as  a  gift.  Our  attitude  will  daily  become  more  imposing  on  all 
the  Spanish  dominions,  and  indeed  on  those  of  other  powers  in 
the  neighboring  islands.  If  it  keeps  them  in  good  order,  in  our 
relations  with  them,  that  alone  will  be  an  important  consequence. 

"  I  have  communicated  what  you  suggested  respecting  General 
Coffee  and  Lieutenant  Gadsden  to  the  President,  who  is,  I  am 
satisfied,  well  disposed  to  promote  their  views. 

"It  is  very  gratifying  to  me  to  receive  your  opinions  on  all 
subjects  on  which  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  communicate 
them,  because  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  soundness  of 
your  judgment  and  purity  of  your  intentions.  I  wUl  give  you 
my  sentiments  on  the  interesting  subject  in  question,  likewise, 
without  reserve.  I  agree  with  you  decidedly  in  the  principle 
that  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  country  ought  not  to  be  at  the 
head  of  a  party,  but  of  the  Nation  itself.  I  am  also  of  the 
opinion  that  the  members  of  the  Federal  party  who  left  it  in  the 
late  war,  and  gallantly  served  their  country  in  the  field,  have 
given  proofs  of  patriotism  and  attachment  to  free  government 
that  entitle  them  to  the  highest  confidence.  In  deciding,  how- 
ever, how  a  new  Administration  ought  to  be  formed,  admitting 
the  result  to  correspond  with  the  wishes  of  my  friends,  many  con- 
siderations claim  attention;  as,  on  a  proper  estimate  of  them, 
much  may  depend  in  the  success  of  that  Administration,  and 
even  of  the  Eepublican  cause.  We  have  heretofore  been  divided 
into  two  great  parties.  That  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Federal 
party  entertained  principles  unfriendly  to  our  system  of  govern- 
ment I  have  been  thoroughly  convinced ;  and  that  they  meant  to 
work  a  change  in  it,  by  taking  advantage  of  favorable  circum- 
stances, I  am  equally  satisfied.  It  happened  that  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  under  the  confederation,  just  before  the  change 
made  by  the  adoption  of  the  present  Constitution  ;  and  afterwards 
of  the  Senate,  beginning  shortly  after  its  adoption.  In  the 
former  I  served  three  years,  and  in  the  latter  rather  a  longer 
term.     In  these  stations  I  saw  indications  of  the  kind  suggested. 
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It  was  an  epoch  at  whicli  the  views  of  men  were  most  likely  to 
unfold  themselves,  as,  if  any  thing  favorable  to  a  higher-toned 
Government  was  to  be  obtained,  that  was  the  time.  The 
movement  in  France  tended,  also,  then,  to  test  the  opinions  and 
principles  of  men,  which  was  disclosed  in  a  manner  to  leave  no 
doubt  on  my  mind  of  what  I  have  suggested.  No  daring  attempt 
was  ever  made,  because  theire  was  no  opportunity  for  it.  I 
thought  that  Washington  was  opposed  to  their  schemes,  and, 
not  being  able  to  take  him  with  them,  that  they  were  forced  to 
work,  in  regard  to  him,  underhanded,  using  his  name  and  stand- 
ing with  the  Nation,  as  far  as  circumstances  admitted,  to  serve 
their  purposes.  The  opposition,  which  was  carried  on  with  great 
firmness,  checked  the  career  of  this  party,  and  kept  it  within 
moderate  limits.  Many  of  the  circumstances  upon  which  my 
opinion  is  founded  took  place  in  debate  and  in  society,  and  there- 
fore find  no  place  in  any  public  document.  I  am  satisfied,  how- 
ever, that  such  proof  exists,  founded  on  facts  and  opinions  of 
distinguished  individuals,  which  became  public,  to  justify  that 
which  I  have  formed. 

' '  The  contest  between  the  parties  never  ceased  from  its  com- 
mencement to  the  present  time,  nor  do  I  think  that  it  can  be  said 
now  to  have  ceased.  You  saw  the  height  to  which  the  opposition 
was  carried  in  the  late  war;  the  embarrassment  it  gave  to  the 
Government,  the  aid  it  gave  to  the  enemy.  The  victory  at  New 
Orleans,  for  which  we  owe  so  much  to  you,  and  to  the  gallant 
freemen  who  fought  under  you,  and  the  honorable  peace  which 
took  place  at  that  time,  have  checked  the  opposition,  if  they 
have  not  overwhelmed  it.  I  may  add  that  the  daring  measure  of 
the  Hartford  Convention,  which  unfolded  views  which  had  been 
long  before  entertained,  but  never  so  fully  understood,  contributed 
also,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  reduce  the  opposition  to  its  present 
state.  It  is  under  such  circumstances  that  the  election  of  a  suc- 
cessor to  Mr.  Madison  has  taken  place,  and  that  a  new  Adminis- 
tration is  to  commence  its  service.  The  election  has  been  made 
by  the  Republican  party  (supposing  that  it  has  succeeded),  and 
of  a  person  known  to  be  devoted  to  that  cause.  How  shall  he 
act?  How  organize  the  Administration  so  far  as  dependent  on 
him  when  in  that  station?     How  fill  the  vacancies  existing  at 

the  time? 

"  My  candid  opinion  is,  that  the  dangerous  purposes  which  I 
have  adverted  to  were  never  adopted,  if  they  were  known,  espe- 
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cially  in  their  full  extent,  by  any  large  portion  of  the  Federal 
party,  but  were  confined  to  certain  leaders,  and  they  principally 
to  the  eastward.  The  manly  and  patriotic  conduct  of  a  great 
proportion  of  that  party  in  the  other  States,  I  might  perhaps  say 
of  all,  who  had  an  opportunity  of  displaying  it,  is  a  convincing 
proof  of  this  fact.  But  still  southern  and  eastern  Federalists 
have  been  connected  together  as  a  party,  have  acted  together 
heretofore;  and  although  their  conduct  has  been  different  of  late 
especially,  yet  the  distinction  between  Republicans  and  Federal- 
ists, even  in  the  southern  and  middle  and  western  States,  has  not 
been  fully  done  away. 

"To  give  effect  to  free  government,  and  secure  it  from  future 
danger,  ought  not  its  decided  friends,  who  stood  firm  in  the  day 
of  trial,  be  principally  relied  on?  Would  not  the  association  of 
any  of  their  opponents  in  the  Administration  itself  wound  their 
feelings,  or  at  least  of  very  many  of  them,  to  the  injury  of  the 
Republican  cause  ?  Might  it  not  be  considered  by  the  other  party 
as  an  artful  compromise  with  them,  which  would  lessen  the  igno- 
miny due  to  the  councils  which  produced  the  Hartford  Conven- 
tion, and  hereby  have  a  tendency  to  revive  that  party  on  its 
former  principles?  My  impression  is,  that  the  Administration 
should  rest  strongly  on  the  Republican  party,  indulging  to  the 
other  a  spirit  of  moderation,  and  evincing  a  desire  to  discriminate 
between  its  members,  and  to  bring  the  whole  into  the  Republican 
fold  as  quietly  as  possible. 

"Many  men,  very  distinguished  for  their  talents,  are  of  opin- 
ion that  the  existence  of  the  Federal  party  is  necessary  to  keep 
union  and  order  in  the  Republican  ranks;  that  is,  that  free  gov- 
ernment can  not  exist  without  parties.  This  is  not  my  opinion. 
That  the  ancient  republics  were  always  divided  into  parties ;  that 
the  English  Government  is  maintained  by  an  opposition,  that 
is,  by  the  existence  of  a  party  in  opposition  to  the  ministry,  I 
well  know.  But  I  think  that  the  cause  of  these  divisions  is  to 
be  found  in  certain  defects  in  those  governments  rather  than  in 
human  nature,  and  that  we  have  happUy  avoided  those  defects  in 
our  system.  The  first  object  is  to  save  the  cause,  which  can  be 
done  by  those  who  are  devoted  to  it  only;  and,  of  course,  by 
keeping  them  together,  or,  in  other  words,  not  by  disgusting 
them  by  too  hasty  an  act  of  liberality  to  the  other  party,  thereby 
breaking  the  generous  spirit  of  the  Republican  party  and  keeping 
alive  that  of  the  Federal.    The  second  is,  to  prevent  the  reorgan- 
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ization  and  revival  of  the  Federal  party,  which,  if  my  hypothesis 
is  true,  that  the  existence  of  party  is  not  necessary  to  free  gov- 
ernments, and  the  other  opinion  which  I  have  advanced  is  well 
founded,  that  the  great  body  of  the  Federal  party  are  Republi- 
can, wUl  not  be  found  impracticable.  To  accomplish  both  objects, 
and  thereby  exterminate  all  party  divisions  in  our  country,  and 
give  new  strength  and  stability  to  our  Government,  is  a  great 
undertaking,  not  easily  executed. 

"  I  am,  nevertheless,  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  may  be  done, 
and  should  the  experiment  faU  I  shall  conclude  that  its  failure 
was  imputable  more  to  the  want  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  aU 
circumstances  claiming  attention,  and  of  sound  judgment  in  the 
measures  adopted,  than  to  any  other  cause.  I  agree,  I  think, 
perfectly  with  you  in  the  grand  object  that  moderation  should  be 
shown  to  the  Federal  party,  and  even  a  generous  policy  be  adopted 
towards  it ;  the  only  difference  between  us  seems  to  be,  how  far 
shall  that  spirit  be  indulged  in  the  onset,  and  it  is  to  make  you 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  my  views  on  this  highly  important 
subject  that  I  have  written  to  you  so  freely  on  it.  Of  the  gen- 
tleman of  whom  you  have  spoken  I  think  as  you  do,  of  which  I 
gave  him  proof  when  in  the  Department  of  War,  by  placing  him 
in  the  Board  of  OflBcers  for  digesting  and  reporting  a  system  of 
discipline  for  the  army,  and  afterwards  by  other  tokens  of  con- 
fidence ;  and  I  add  with  pleasure  that  I  should  be  gratified,  re- 
garding the  feeling  and  claims  above  stated,  to  find  an  opportu- 
nity at  a  proper  time  hereafter,  should  the  event  in  contemplation 
occur,  to  add  other  proofs  of  my  good  opinion  and  respect  for  him. 

"In  the  formation  of  an  Administration  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  representative  principle  ought  to  be  respected,  in  a  certain 
degree  at  least,  and  that  the  head  of  a  department  (there  being 
four)  should  be  taken  from  the  four  great  sections  of  the  Union, 
the  east,  the  middle,  the  south,  and  the  west.  This  principle 
should  not  be  always  adhered  to.  Great  emergencies  and  tran- 
scendent talents  would  always  justify  a  departure  from  it.  But 
it  would  produce  a  good  effect  to  attend  to  it  when  practicable. 
Each  part  of  the  Union  would  be  gratified  by  it,  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  local  details  and  means  which  would  be  thereby  brought 
into  the  Cabinet  would  be  useful.  I  am  nowise  compromised  in 
respect  to  any  one,  but  free  to  act,  should  I  have  to  act,  accord- 
ing to  my  own  judgment,  in  which  I  am  thankful  for  the  opin- 
ions of  my  friends,  and  particularly  for  yours. 

14— E 
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"  On  the  subject  of  fortifications  or  works  of  defense  of  the 
coasts  and  frontiers,  an  arrangement  has  lately  been  made  by  the 
President  with  which  I  wish  you  to  be  well  acquainted.  You 
have  heretofore,  I  presume,  been  apprised  that  General  Bernard, 
of  the  French  corps  of  engineers,  under  the  recommendation  of 
General  La  Fayette,  and  many  others  of  great  distinction  in 
France,  had  offered  his  services  to  the  United  States,  and  that 
the  President  had  been  authorized  by  a  resolution  of  Congress  to 
accept  them,  confining  his  rank  to  the  grade  of  the  chief  of  our 
corps.  This  resolution  being  communicated  to  General  Bernard 
by  the  late  Secretary  of  War,  to  whom  he  was  known,  he  came 
over  in  compliance  with  the  invitation  which  accompanied  it. 
From  Mr.  Gallatin  he  brought  letters,  stating  that  he  was  the 
seventh  in  rank  in  the  corps,  and  inferior  to  none  in  reputation 
and  talents,  if  not  the  first.  It  required  much  delicacy  in  the 
arrangement,  to  take  advantage  of  his  knowledge  and  experience 
in  a  maner  acceptable  to  himself,  without  wounding  the  feelings 
of  the  officers  of  our  own  corps,  who  had  rendered  such  useful 
services,  and  were  entitled  to  the  confidence  and  protection  of 
their  country.  The  arrangement  adopted  will,  I  think,  accom- 
plish fully  both  objects.  The  President  has  instituted  a  Board  of 
Officers,  to  consist  of  five  members,  two  of  high  rank  in  the 
corps,  General  Bernard,  the  engineer  at  each  station  (young 
Gadsden,  for  example,  at  New  Orleans)  and  the  naval  officer 
commanding  there,  whose  duty  it  is  made  to  examine  the  whole 
coast  and  report  such  works  as  are  necessary  for  its  defense  to  the 
Chief  Engineer,  who  shall  report  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  with  his  remarks,  to  be  laid  before  the  President.  McRee 
and  Totten  are  spoken  of  for  the  two  first,  who,  with  General 
Bernard,  will  continue  till  the  service  is  performed;  the  two  latter 
will  change  with  the  station.  The  general  commanding  each  di- 
vision will  be  officially  apprised  of  this  engagement,  that  he  may 
be  present  when  he  pleases,  and  give  such  aid  as  he  may  think 
fit.  The  attention  of  the  Board  will  be  directed  to  the  inland 
frontiers  likewise.  In  this  way  it  is  thought  that  the  feelings  of 
no  one  can  be  hurt.  We  shall  have  four  of  our  officers  in  every 
consultation  against  one  foreigner,  so  that  if  the  opinion  of  the 
latter  becomes  of  any  essential  use,  it  must  be  by  convincing  his 
colleagues  when  they  differ  that  he  has  reason  on  his  side.  I 
have  seen  General  Bernard,  and  find  him  a  modest,  unassuming 
man,  who  preferred  our  country  in  the  present  state  of  France  to 
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any  in  Europe,  in  some  of  which  he  was  offered  employment,  and 
in  any  of  which  he  may  probably  have  found  it.  He  understands 
that  he  is  never  to  have  command  of  the  corps,  but  always  will 
rank  second  in  it. 

"This  letter,  you  will  perceive,  is  highly  confidential;  a  rela- 
tion which  I  wish  always  to  exist  between  us.  Write  me  as  you 
have  done,  without  reserve,  and  the  more  so  the  more  gratifying 
your  communications  wiU  be. 

"  With  great  respect  and  sincere  regard,  yours, 

"James  Moneoe." 

"  Nashville,  January  6,  1817. 

"  Deae  Sie,-:-!  have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  the  14th  of  December  last,  which  I  have  read 
with  great  interest  and  much  satisfaction. 

"  Your  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  newly  acquired  territory 
from  the  Indians  is  certainly  correct,  and  all  the  importance  you 
attach  to  it  will  be  realized.  The  sooner  these  lands  are  brought - 
into  market,  the  sooner  a  permanent  security  will  be  given  to 
what  I  deem  the  most  important,  as  well  as  the  most  vulnerable, 
part  of  the  Union.  This  country  once  settled,  our  fortifications 
of  defense  in  the  lower  country  completed,  all  Europe  wiU  cease 
to  look  at  it  with  an  eye  to  conquest.  There  is  no  other  point, 
America  united,  that  combined  Europe  can  expect  to  invade 
with  success. 

"  On  the  other  subjects  embraced  by  my  letter,  as  well  as  this, 
I  gave  you  my  crude  ideas  with  the  candor  of  a  friend.  I  am 
much  gratified  that  you  received  them  as  I  intended.  It  was  the 
purest  friendship  for  you  individually,  combined  with  the  good 
of  our  country,  that  dictated  the  liberty  I  took  in  writing  to  you. 
The  importance  of  the  station  you  were  about  to  fill  to  our  coun- 
try and  yourself,  the  injury  in  reputation  that  the  chief  magistrate 
may  sustain  from  the  acts  of  a  weak  minister,  the  various  interests 
that  will  arise  to  recommend  for  office  their  favorite  candidate, 
and,  from  experience  in  the  late  war,  the  mischief  that  did  arise 
to  our  national  character,  by  wickedness  or  weakness,  induced  me 
to  give  you  my  candid  opinion  on  the  importance  of  the  character 
that  should  fill  this  office.  I  had  made  for  this  purpose  the  most 
extensive  inquiry  in  my  power,  from  the  most  impartial  sources, 
for  the  most  fit  character,  combining  virtue,  honor,  and  energy, 
with  talents,  and  all  united  in  the  individual  named. 
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' '  I  was  fully  impressed  -with  the  propriety  as  well  as  witli  the 
policy  you  have  pointed  out,  of  taking  the  heads  of  departments 
from  the  four  grand  sections  of  th  e  United  States,  where  each 
section  can  afford  a  character  of  equal  fitness ;  where  that  can  not 
be  done,  fitness,  and  not  locality,  ought  to  govern;  the  Executive 
being  entitled  to  the  best  talents,  when  combined  with  other  nec- 
essary qualifications,  that  the  Union  can  afford. 

"I  have  read  with  much  satisfaction  that  part  of  your  letter 
on  the  rise,  progress,  and  policy  of  the  Federalists.  It  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  just  exposition.  I  am  free  to  declare,  had  I  com- 
manded the  military  department  where  the  Hartford  Convention 
met,  if  it  had  been  the  last  act  of  my  life,  I  should  have  pun- 
ished the  three  principal  leaders  of  the  party.  I  am  certain  an 
independent  court-martial  would  have  condemned  them  under  the 
second  section  of  the  act  establishing  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  government  of  the  army  of  the  United  States.  These  kind 
of  men,  although  called  Federalists,  are  really  monarchists  and 
traitors  to  the  constituted  government.  But  I  am  of  opinion 
that  there  are  men  called  Federalists  that  are  honest,  virtuous, 
and  really  attached  to  our  government,  and,  although  they  differ 
in  many  respects  and  opinions  with  the  Republicans,  still  they 
will  risk  every  thing  in  its  defense.  It  is,  therefore,  a  favorite 
adage  with  me  that  the  '  tree  is  best  known  by  its  fruit.'  Expe- 
rience in  the  late  war  taught  me  to  know  that  it  is  not  those  who 
cry  patriotism  the  loudest  who  are  the  greatest  friends  to  their 
country,  or  will  risk  most  in  its  defense.  The  Senate  of  Rome 
had  a  Sempronius,  America  has  hers.  When,  therefore,  I  see  a 
character  with  manly  firmness  give  his  opinion,  but  when  over- 
ruled by  a  majority  fly  to  support  that  majority,  protecting  the 
eagles  of  his  country,  meeting  every  privation  and  danger  for  a  love 
of  country  and  the  security  of  its  independent  rights,  I  care  not 
by  what  name  he  is  called,  I  believe  him  to  be  a  true  American, 
worthy  of  the  confidence  of  his  country,  and  of  every  good  man. 
Such  a  character  will  never  do  an  act  injurious  to  his  country. 
Such  is  the  character  given  to  me  of  Colonel  Drayton.  Believing 
in  the  recommendation,  I  was,  and  stiU  am,  confident  he  is  well 
qualified  to  fill  the  ofiice  with  credit  to  himself  and  benefit  to  ^'is 
country,  and  to  aid  you  in  the  arduous  station  a  grateful  country 
has  called  you  to  fill. 

"Permit  me  to  add  that  names  of  themselves  are  but  bub- 
bles, and  sometimes  used  for  the  most  wicked  purposes.     I  will 
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name  one  instance.  I  have,  once  upon  a  time,  been  denounced 
as  a  Federalist.  You  will  smile  when  I  name  the  cause.  When 
your  country  put  up  your  name  in  opposition  to  Mr.  M.  I 
was  one  of  those  who  gave  you  the  preference,  and  for  reasons 
that,  in  the  event  of  war,  which  was  then  probable,  you  would 
steer  the  vessel  of  State  with  more  energy,  etc.,  etc.  That  Mr. 
M.  was  one  of  the  best  of  men,  and  a  great  civilian,  I  always 
thought ;  but  I  always  believed  that  the  mind  of  a  philosopher 
could  not  dwell  on  blood  and  carnage  with  any  composure ;  of 
course,  that  he  was  not  well  fitted  for  a  stormy  sea.  I  was  im- 
mediately branded  with  the  epithet  Federalist,  and  you  also.  But 
I  trust,  when  compared  with  the  good  adage  of  the  tree  being 
best  known  by  its  fruit,  it  was  unjustly  applied  to  either. 

"To  conclude,  my  dear  sir.  My  whole  letter  was  intended  to 
put  you  on  your  guard  against  American  Semproniuses,  that  you 
might  exercise  your  own  judgment  in  the  choice  of  your  own 
ministry,  by  which  you  would  glide  smoothly  through  your 
own  administration  with  honor  to  yourself  and  benefit  to  your 
country.  This  was  my  motive,  this  the  first  wish  of  my  heart,  to 
see  you  when  I  am  in  retirement,  endeavoring  to  nurse  a  broken 
and  debilitated  constitution,  administering  the  government  with 
the  full  approbation  of  all  good  men,  pursuing  an  undeviat- 
ing  course,  alone  dictated  by  your  own  independent,  matured 
judgment. 

"Present  Mrs.  J.  and  myself  respectfully  to  your  lady,  and 
accept  for  yourself  our  best  wishes,  and  believe  me  to  be  your 
most  obedient  servant.  Andrew  Jackson. 

"The  Hon.  James  Monroe." 

"Washington,  Marchl,  1817. 

"Deae  Sm, — I  wrote  you  a  short  letter  lately  by  General 
Bernard,  and  I  intended  to  have  written  you  another,  but  had 
not  time ;  indeed,  so  constantly  have  I  been  engaged  in  highly 
important  business  that  I  have  not  had  a  moment  for  my  friends. 

"In  the  course  of  last  summer  the  President  ofiered  the  De- 
partment of  War  to  Mr.  Clay,  who  then  declined  it.  Since  it  • 
was  known  that  the  sufirages  of  my  fellow-citizens  had  decided  in 
my  favor,  I  renewed  to  him  the  offer,  which  he  has  again  declined. 
My  mind  was  immediately  fixed  on  you,  though  I  doubt  whether 
I  ought  to  wish  to  draw  you  from  the  command  of  the  army  to  the 
South,  where,  in  case  of  any  emergency  no  one  could  supply  your 
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place.  At  this  moment  our  friend,  Mr.  Campbell,  called  and 
informed  me  that  you  wished  me  not  to  nominate  you.  In  this 
state,  I  have  resolved  to  nominate  .  .  .  though  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  he  will  serve.  His  experience  and  long  and  merito- 
rious services  give  him  a  claim  over  younger  men  in  that  State. 
"I  shall  take  a  person  for  the  Department  of  State  from  the 
eastward ;  and  Mr.  Adams's  claims,  by-  long  service  in  our  diplo- 
matic concerns,  appearing  to  entitle  him  to  the  preference,  sup- 
ported by  his  acknowledged  abilities  and  integrity,  his  nomina- 
tion will  go  to  the  Senate.  Mr.  Crawford,  it  is  expected,  will 
remain  in  the  Treasury.  After  all  that  has  been  said,  I  have 
thought  that  I  should  put  the  administration  more  on  national 
grounds  by  taking  the  Secretary  of  State  from  the  eastward  than 
from  this  quarter,  or  the  South  or  West.  By  this  arrangement 
there  can  be  no  cause  to  suspect  unfair  combination  for  improper 
purposes.  Each  member  will  stand  on  his  own  merit,  and  the 
people  respect  us  aU  according  to  our  conduct.  To  each  I  will 
act  impartially,  and  of  each  expect  the  performance  of  his  duty. 
While  I  am  here,  I  shall  make  the  administration,  first,  for  the 
country  and  its  cause ;  secondly,  to  give  effect  to  the  government 
of  the  people,  through  me,  for  the  term  of  my  appointment,  not 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  any  one. 

"With  great  respect  and  sincere  regard  yours, 

"James  Monroe." 

"  Nashville,  March  18,  1818. 

"Deae  Sie, — I  had  the  pleasure  this  day  of  receiving  your 
letter  of  the  1st  instant.  That  by  General  Bernard  I  have  not 
received.  I  learn  by  this  day's  mail  that  he  has  reached  Knox- 
ville,  and  will  be  on  in  a  few  days. 

' '  My  friend  Judge  Campbell  was  instructed  and  fuUy  author- 
ized to  make  the  communication  to  you  that  he  did,  and,  I  hope, 
gave  you  fully  my  reasons  for  my  determination  and  wishes  on 
that  subject. 

' '  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  you  have  made  the  best 
selection  to  fill  the  Department  of  State  that  could  be  made.  Mr. 
Adams,  in  the  hour  of  difiiculty,  will  be  an  able  helpmate,  and  I 
am  convinced  his  appointment  wiU  afford  general  satisfaction. 

"No  person  stands  higher  in  my  estimation  than  .  .  . 
He  is  a  well  tried  patriot,  and  if  he  accepts  wUl,  with  a  virtuous 
zeal,  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  as  far  as  his  abilities  will 
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enable  him.  I  can  not  disguise  to  you  my  opinion  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  my  anxious  solicitude  for  your  public  and  private  welfare 
requires  r.f  me  candor  on  all  occasions,  and  I  am  compelled  to  say 
to  you  that  the  acquirements  of  this  worthy  man  are  not  compe- 
tent to  the  discharge  of  the  multiplied  duties  of  this  depart- 
ment. I  therefore  hope  he  may  not  accept  the  appointment.  I 
am  fearful,  if  he  does,  he  wiU  not  add  much  splendor  to  his 
present  well-earned  standing  as  a  public  character.  Should  he 
accept,  rest  assured,  as  long  as  I  remain  in  the  army,  it  will 
afford  me  great  pleasure  in  obeying  your  orders  through  him, 
and  rendering  his  situation  and  duty  easy  and  pleasant  as  far  as 
circumstances  will  place  it  in  my  power. 

"  I  am  aware  of  the  difficulties  that  surround  you  in  the  selec- 
tion of  your  Cabinet.  But  the  plan  you  have  adopted  of  mak- 
ing all  considerations  yield  to  the  general  weal,  will  bring  you  to 
retirement  with  the  salutations  and  applause  of  all  the  virtuous, 
wise,  and  good;  and,  should  you  be  properly  seconded  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  you  wiU  be  enabled  to  place  the 
Union  in  a  state  of  security  and  prosperity  that  can  not  be  shaken 
by  the  convulsions  of  Europe.  To  this  end  you  can  calculate 
with  confidence  on  my  feeble  exertions,  so  long  as  my  constitu- 
tion may  permit  me  to  be  useful.  I  have  looked  forward  to  that 
happy  period  when,  under  your  guidance,  our  government  would 
be  in  the  '  fuU  tide  of  successful  experiment,'  when  I  would 
retire  from  public  life,  and  endeavor  to  regain  a  much  enfeebled 
constitution.  Should  you  be  properly  seconded  in  your  views, 
this  period  will  arrive  as  soon  as  the  measures  you  adopt  for  the 
defense  of  the  frontier  are  carried  into  effect,  by  completing 
those  fortifications  that  have  been  and  may  be  selected  for  its  de- 
fense, by  erecting  foundries  and  armories,  and  organizing  and 
classing  the  militia.  Then  we  will  have  peace,  for  then  we  will 
be  prepared  for  war.  Every  man  having  a  gun  in  his  hand,  all 
Europe  combined  can  not  hurt  us.  Then  all  the  world  wiU  be 
anxious  to  be  at  peace  with  us,  because  all  will  see  we  wish 
peace  with  all,  but  are  prepared  for  defense  against  those  who 
may  attempt  to  infringe  our  national  rights. 

"Accept  assurances  of  my  best  wishes,  and  believe  me  to  be, 
respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

'.'Andrew  Jackson. 

"Hon.  Jambs  Monhoe,  President  o^  the  United  States." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

MR.  MONROE'S  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS— TOUR  FOR  ERADICAT- 
ING FEDERALISTS— THE  PRESIDENT  BECOMES  AN  LL.  D. 

SOME  writer  has  given  the  following  account  of  the 
ceremonies  introducing  Mr.  Monroe  into  his  most 
important  public  ofl&ce  : — 

"On  the  4th  of  March,  1817,  the  President  elect,  James 
Monroe,  accompanied  by  the  Vice-President  elect,  Daniel  D. 
Tompkins,  left  the  residence  of  the  former,  attended  by  a  large 
concourse  of  citizens  on  horseback,  and  marshaled  by  the  gentle- 
men appointed  to  that  duty,  and  proceeded  to  Congress  Hall,  in 
Washington  City,  where  the  usual  ceremonies  of  inauguration 
were  performed.  The  ex-President,  Mr.  Madison,  and  the  judges 
of  the  supreme  court,  were  present  on  the  occasion.  All  entered 
the  chamber  of  the  Senate,  which  body  was  then  in  session,  and 
the  Vice-President  took  the  chair,  the  oath  of  office  being  admin- 
istered to  him,  when  he  delivered  a  short  address. 

"This  ceremony  being  ended,  the  Senate  adjourned,  and  the 
President  and  Vice-President,  the  judges'  of  the  supreme  court, 
and  the  senators  present,  attended  the  President  to  the  elevated 
portico  temporarily  erected  for  the  occasion,  where,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  immense  concourse  of  citizens  and  strangers,  includ- 
ing the  government  officers  and  foreign  ministers,  he  delivered 
his  inaugural  address.  Having  concluded  his  address,  the  oath 
of  office  was  administered  to  the  President  by  Chief-Justice 
Marshall." 

The  splendid  pageant  of  the  day  was  ended  by  a 
ball  in  the  night  g,t  Davis's  Hotel,  attended  by  Mr. 
Monroe,  Mr.  Madison,  the  heads  of  departments,  for- 
eign ministers,  etc.;  and  this  was  thought  to  be  a  very 
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proper  and  propitious  beginning  for  the  new  Adminis- 
tration.    The.  following  is  Mr.  Monroe's  first 

INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 

I  should  be  destitute  of  feeling  if  I  was  not  deeply  affected 
by  the  strong  proof  which  my  fellow-citizens  have  given  me  of 
their  confidence,  in  calling  me  to  the  high  office  whose  functions 
I  am  about  to  assume.  As- the  expression  of  their  good  opinion 
of  my  conduct  in  the  publib  service,  I  derive  from  it  a  gratifica- 
tion which  those  who  are  conscious  of  having  done  all  that  they 
could  to  merit  it  can  alone  feel.  My  sensibility  is  increased  by 
a  just  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  trust,  and  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  its  duties,  with  the  proper  discharge  of  which  the 
highest  interests  of  a  great  and  free  people  are  intimately  con- 
nected. Conscious  of  my  own  deficiency,  I  can  not  enter  on 
these  duties  without  great  anxiety  for  the  result.  From  a  just 
responsibility  I  will  never  shrink;  calculating  with  confidence, 
that  in  my  best  efforts  to  promote  the  public  welfare,  my  motives 
wUl  always  be  duly  appreciated,  and  my  conduct  be  viewed  with 
that  candor  and  indulgence  which  I  have  experienced  in  other 
stations. 

In  commencing  the  duties  of  the  chief  executive  office,  it  has 
been  the  practice  of  the  distinguished  men  who  have  gone  before 
me  to  explain  the  principles  which  would  govern  them  in  their 
respective  administrations.  In  following  their  venerated  example, 
my  attention  is  naturally  drawn  to  the  great  causes  which  have 
contributed  in  a  principal  degree  to  produce  the  present  happy 
condition  of  the  United-  States.  They  will  best  explain  the 
nature  of  our  duties,  and  shed  much  light  on  the  policy  which 
ought  to  be  pursued  in  future. 

From  the  commencement  of  our  Revolution  to  the  present  day, 
almost  forty  years  have  elapsed,  and  from  the  establishment  of 
this  Constitution  twenty-eight.  Through  this  whole  term,  the 
government  has  been  what  may  emphatically  be  called,  self-gov- 
ernment; and  what  has  been  the  effect?  To  whatever  object  we 
turn  our  attention,  whether  it  relates  to  our  foreign  or  domestic 
concerns,  we  find  abundant  cause  to  felicitate  ourselves  in  the 
excellence  of  our  institutions.  During  a  period  fraught  with 
difficulties,  and  marked  by  very  extraordinary  events,  the  United 
States  have  flourished  beyond  example.  Their  citizens  individ- 
ually have  been  happy,  and  the  nation  prosperous. 
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Under  this  Constitution,  our  commerce  has  been  wisely  regu- 
lated with  foreign  nations  and  between  the  States;  new  States 
have  been  admitted  into  our  Union ;  our  territory  has  been  en- 
larged by  fair  and  honorable  treaty,  and  with  great  advantage  to 
the  original  States ;  the  States  respectively  protected  by  the  National 
Government,  under  a  mild  parental  system,  against  foreign  dangers, 
and  enjoying  within  their  separate  spheres,  by  a  wise  partition  of 
power,  a  just  proportion  of  the  sovereignty,  have  improved  their 
police,  extended  their  settlements,  and  attained  a  strength  and 
maturity  which  are  the  best  proofs  of  wholesome  laws  well  ad- 
ministered. And  if  we  look  to  the  condition  of  individuals,  what 
a  proud  spectacle  does  it  exhibit!  On  whom  has  oppression 
fallen  in  any  quarter  of  our  Union  ?  Who  has  been  deprived  of 
any  right  of  person  or  property  ?  Who  restrained  from  offering 
his  vows,  in  the  mode  which  he  prefers,  to  the  Divine  Author  of 
his  being?  It  is  well  known  that  all  these  blessings  have  been 
enjoyed  in  their  fullest  extent ;  and  I  add,  with  peculiar  satisfac- 
tion, that  there  has  been  no  example  of  a  capital  punishment 
being  inflicted  on  any  one  for  the  crime  pf  high  treason. 

Some  who  might  admit  the  competency  of  our  Government  to 
these  beneficent  duties,  might  doubt  it  in  trials  which  put  to  the 
test  its  strength  and  efiiciency  as  a  member  of  the  great  com- 
munity of  nations.  Here,  too,  experience  has  '  afforded  us  the 
most  satisfactory  proof  in  its  favor.  Just  as  this  Constitution  was 
put  into  action,  several  of  the  principal  states  of  Europe  had  be- 
come much  agitated,  and  some  of  them  seriously  convulsed.  De- 
structive wars  ensued,  which  have  of  late  only  been  terminated. 
In  the  course  of  these  conflicts,  the  United  States  received  great 
injury  from  several  of  the  parties.  It  was  their  interest  to  stand 
aloof  from  the  contest,  to  demand  justice  from  the  party  com- 
mitting the  injury,  and  to  cultivate  by  a  fair  and  honorable  con- 
duct the  friendship  of  all.  War  became  at  length  inevitable, 
and  the  result  has  shown  that  our  Government  is  equal  to  that, 
the  greatest  of  trials,  under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances. 
Of  the  virtue  of  the  people,  and  of  the  heroic  exploits  of  the 
army,  the  navy,  and  the  mihtia,  I  need  not  speak. 

Such,  then,  is  the  happy  Government  under  which  we  live; 
a  government  adequate  to  every  purpose  for  which  the  social 
compact  is  formed ;  a  government  elective  in  all  its  branches, 
under  which  every  citizen  may  by  his  merit  obtain  the  highest 
trust  recognized  by  the  Constitution;    which  contains  within  it 
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no  cause  of  discord;  none  to  put  at  variance  one  portion  of  the 
community  witli  another;  a  government  which  protects  every 
citizen  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  rights,  and  is  able  to  protect 
the  nation  against  injustice  from  foreign  powers. 

Other  considerations  of  the  highest  importance  admonish  us 
to  cherish  our  Union,  and  to  cling  to  the  Government  which  sup- 
ports it.  Fortunate  as  we  are  in  our  political  institutions,  we 
have  not  been  less  so  in  other  circumstances  on  which  our  pros- 
perity and  happiness  essentially  depend.  Situated  within  the 
temperate  zone,  and  extending  through  many  degrees  of  latitude 
along  the  Atlantic,  the  United  States  enjoy  all  the  varieties  of 
climate,  and  every  production  incident  to  that  portion  of  the 
globe.  Penetrating,  internally,  to  the  great  lakes  and  beyond 
the  sources  of  the  great  rivers  which  communicate  through  our 
whole  interior,  no  country  was  ever  happier  with  respect  to  its 
domain.  Blessed  too  with  a  fertile  soil,  our  produce  has  always 
been  very  abundant,  leaving,  even  in  years  the  least  favorable,  a 
surplus  for  the  wants  of  our  fellow-men  in  other  countries.  Such 
is  our  peculiar  felicity,  that  there  is  not  a  part  of  our  Union  that 
is  not  particularly  interested  in  preserving  it.  The  great  agri- 
cultural interest  of  the  nation  prospers  under  its  protection. 
Local  interests  are  not  less  fostered  by  it.  Our  fellow-citizens  of 
the  North  engaged  in  navigation,  find  great  encouragement  in 
being  made  the  favored  carriers  of  the  vast  productions  of  the 
other  portions  of  the  United  States,  while  the  inhabitants  of  these 
are  amply  recompensed,  in  their  turn,  by  the  nursery  for  seamen 
and  naval  force  thus  formed  and  reared  up  for  the  support  of 
our  common  rights.  Our  manufactures  find  a  generous  encour- 
agement by  the  policy  which  patronizes  domestic  industry;  and 
the  surplus  of  our  produce,  a  steady  and  profitable  market  by 
local  wants  in  less  favored  parts  at  home.  ^ 

Such,  then,  being  the  highly  favored  condition  of  our  country, 
it  is  the  interest  of  every  citizen  to  maintain  it.  What  are  the 
dangers  which  menace  us?  If  any  exist,  they  ought  to  be  ascer- 
tained and  guarded  against. 

In  explaining  my  sentiments  on  this  subject  it  may  be  asked : 
What  raised  us  to  the  present  happy  state?  How  did  we  accom- 
plish the  revolution?  How  remedy  the  defects  of  the  first  instru- 
ment of  our  Union,  by  infusing  into  the  National  Government 
sufficient  power  for  national  purposes,  without  impairing  the  just 
rights  of  the  States,  or  affecting  those  of  individuals  ?     How  sus- 
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tain  and  pass  with  glory  through  the  late  war  ?  The  government 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  To  the  people,  therefore, 
and  to  the  faithful  and  able  depositaries  of  their  trust  is  the 
credit  due.  Had  the  people  of  the  United  States  been  educated 
in  different  principles,  had  they  been  less  intelligent,  less  inde- 
pendent, or  less  virtuous,  can  it  be  believed  that  we  should  have 
maintained  the  same  steady  and  consistent  career,  or  been  blessed 
with  the  same  success?  While,  then,  the  constituent  body  retains 
its  present  sound  and  healthful  state,  every  thing  will  be  safe. 
They  will  choose  competent  and  faithful  representatives  for  every 
department.  It  is  only  when  the  people  become  ignorant  and 
corrupt,  when  they  degenerate  into  a  populace,  that  they  are  in- 
capable of  exercising  the  sovereignty.  Usurpation  is  then  an 
easy  attainment,  and  a  usurper  soon  found.  The  people  them- 
selves become  the  wUling  instruments  of  their  own  debasement 
and  ruin.  Let  us  then  look  to  the  great  cause,  and  endeavor  to 
preserve  it  iu  fuU  force.  Let  us  by  aU  wise  and  constitutional 
measures  promote  intelligence  among  the  people,  as  the  best 
means  of  preserving  our  liberties. 

Dangers  from  abroad  are  not  less  deserving  of  attention.  Ex- 
periencing the  fortune  of  other  nations,  the  United  States  may 
again  be  involved  in  war,  and  it  may  in  that  event  be  the  object 
of  the  adverse  party  to  overset  our  Government,  to  break  our 
union,  and  demolish  us  as  a  nation.  Our  distance  from  Europe, 
and  the  just,  moderate,  and  pacific  policy  of  our  Government,  may 
form  some  security  against  these  dangers,  but  they  ought  to  be 
anticipated  and  guarded  against.  Many  of  our  citizens  are  en- 
gaged in  commerce  and  navigation,  and  all  of  them  are  in  a 
certain  degree  dependent  on  their  prosperous  state.  Many  are 
engaged  in  the  fisheries.  These  interests  are  exposed  to  invasion 
in  the  wars  between  ot]^er  powers,  and  we  should  disregard  the 
faithful  admonitions  of  experience  if  we  did  not  expect  it.  We 
must  support  our  rights  or  lose  our  character,  and  with  it  perhaps 
our  liberties.  A  people  who  fail  to  do  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
hold  a  place  among  independent  nafions.  National  honor  is 
national  property  of  the  highest  value.  The  sentiment  in  the 
mind  of  every  citizen  is  national  strength.  It  ought  therefore  to 
be  cherished. 

To  secure  us  against  these  dangers,  our  coast  and  inland 
frontiers  should  be  fortified,  our  army  and  navy  regulated  upon 
just  principles  as  to  the  force  of  each,  be  kept  in  perfect  order. 
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and  our  militia  be  placed  on  the  best  practicable  footing.  To 
put  our  extensive  coast  in  such  a  state  of  defense  as  to  secure 
our  cities  and  interior  from  invasion,  will  be  attended  with  ex- 
pense, but  the  work  when  finished  will  be  permanent,  and  it  is 
fair  to  presume  that  a  single  campaign  of  invasion  by  a  naval 
force,  superior  to  our  own,  aided  by  a  few  thousand  land  troops, 
would  expose  us  to  a  greater  expense,  without  taking  into  the 
estimate  the  loss  of  property  and  distress  of  our  citizens,  than 
would  be  sufficient  for  this  great  work.  Our  land  and  naval 
forces  should  be  moderate,  but  adequate  to  the  necessary  pur- 
poses ;  the  former  to  garrison  and  preserve  our  fortifications  and 
to  meet  the  first  invasions  of  a  foreign  foe,  and,  whUe  constitut- 
ing the  elements  of  a  greater  force,  to  preserve  the  science,  as 
well  as  all  the  necessary  implements  of  war,  in  a  state  to  be  brought 
into  activity  in  the  event  of  war ;  the  latter,  retained  within  the 
limits  proper  in  a  state  of  peace,  might  aid  in  maintaining  the 
neutrality  of  the  United  States  with  dignity  in  the  wars  of  other 
powers,  and  in  saving  the  property  of  their  citizens  from  spolia- 
tion. In  time  of  war,  with  the  enlargement  of  which  the  great 
naval  resources  of  the  country  render  it  susceptible,  and  which 
should  be  duly  fostered  in  time  of  peace,  it  would  contribute 
essentially,  both  as  an  auxiliary  of  defense  and  as  a  powerful 
engine  of  annoyance,  to  diminish  the  calamities  of  war,  and  to 
bring  the  war  to  a  speedy  and  honorable  termination. 

But  it  ought  always  to  be  held  prominently  in  view,  that  the 
safety  of  these  States,  and  of  every  thing  dear  to  a  free  people, 
must  depend  in  an  eminent  degree  on  the  militia.  Invasions  may 
be  made  too  formidable  to  be  resisted  by  any  land  and  naval 
force  which  it  would  comport  either  with  the  principles  of  our 
Government  or  the  circumstances  of  the  United  States  to  main- 
tain. In  such  cases  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  and  in  a  manner  to  produce  the  best  effect.  It  is  of 
the  highest  importance,  therefore,  that  they  be  so  organized  and 
trained  as  to  be  prepared  for  any  emergency.  The  arrangement 
should  be  such  as  to  put  at  the  command  of  the  government  the 
ardent  patriotism  and  youthful  vigor  of  the  country.  If  formed 
on  equal  and  just  principles,  it  can  not  be  oppressive.  It  is  the 
crisis  which  makes  the  pressure,  and  not  the  laws  which  provide 
a  remedy  for  it."  This  arrangement  should  be  formed,  too,  in 
time  of  peace,  to  be  the  better  prepared  for  war.  With  such  an 
organization  of  such  a  people,  the  United  States  have  nothing  to 
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dread  from  foreign  invasion.     At  its  approach  an  overwhelming 
force  of  gallant  men  might  always  be  put  in  motion. 

Other  interests  of  high  importance  will  claim  attention; 
among  which,  the  improvement  of  our  country  by  roads  and 
canals,  proceeding  always  with  a  Constitutional  sanction,  holds  a 
distinguished  place.  By  thus  facilitating  the  intercourse  between 
the  States,  we  shall  add  much  to  the  convenience  and  comfort  of 
our  fellow-citizens,  much  to  the  ornament  of  the  country,  and 
what  is  of  greater  importance,  we  shall  shorten  distances,  and  by 
making  each  part  more  accessible  to  and  dependent  on  the  other, 
we  shall  bind  the  Union  more  closely  together.  Nature  has  done 
so  much  for  us  by  intersecting  the  country  with  so  many  great 
rivers,  bays,  and  lakes,  approaching  from  distant  points  so  near 
to  each  other,  that  the  inducement  to  complete  the  work  seems 
to  be  peculiarly  strong.  A  more  interesting  spectacle  was  per- 
haps never  seen  than  is  exhibited  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States;  a  territory  so  vast  and  advantageously  situated,  contain- 
ing objects  so  grand,  so  useful,  so  happily  connected  in  all  their 
parts. 

Our  manufactures  will  likewise  require  the  systematic  and 
fostering  care  of  the  Government.  Possessing,  as  we  do,  aU  the 
raw  materials,  the  fruit  of  our  own  soil  and  industry,  we  ought 
not  to  depend  in  the  degree  we  have  done  on  supplies  from  other 
countries.  While  we  are  thus  dependent,  the  sudden  event  of 
war,  unsought  and  unexpected,  can  not  fail  to  plunge  us  into  the 
most  serious  difficulties.  It  is  important,  too,  that  the  capital 
which  nourishes  our  manufactures  should  be  domestic,  as  its 
influence  in  that  case,  instead  of  exhausting,  as  it  may  do  in 
foreign  hands,  would  be  felt  advantageously  on  agriculture,  and 
every  other  branch  of  industry.  Equally  important  is  it  to  pro- 
vide at  home  a  market  for  our  raw  materials,  as  by  extending 
the  competition  it  will  enhance  the  price  and  protect  the  culti- 
vator against  the  casualties  incident  to  foreign  markets. 

With  the  Indian  tribes  it  is  our  duty  to  cultivate  friendly  re- 
lations, and  to  act  with  kindness  and  liberality  in  all  our  transac- 
tions. Equally  proper  is  it  to  persevere  in  our  eiforts  to  extend 
to  them  the  advantages  of  civilization. 

The  great  amount  of  our  revenue  and  the  flourishing  state  of 
the  treasury  are  a  full  proof  of  the  competency  of  the  national 
resources  for  any  emergency,  as  they  are  of  the  wUlingness  of  our 
fellow-citizens  to  bear  the  burdens  which  the  public  necessities 
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require.  The  vast  amount  of  vacant  lands,  the  value  of  which 
daily  augments,  forms  an  additional  resource  of  great  extent  and 
duration.  These  resources,  besides  accomplishing  every  other  nec- 
essary purpose,  puts  it  completely  in  the  power  of  the  United 
States  to  discharge  the  national  debt  at  an  early  period.  Peace  is 
the  best  time  for  improvement,  and  preparation  of  every  kind ;  it 
is  in  peace  that  our  commerce  flourishes  most,  that  taxes  are  most 
easily  paid,  and  that  the  revenue  is  most  productive. 

The  Executive  is  charged,  officially,  in  the  -departments  under 
it,  with  the  disbursement  of  the  public  money,  and  is  responsible 
for  the  faithful  application  of  it  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
raised.  The  Legislature  is  the  watchful  guardian  over  the  public 
purse.  It  is  its  duty  to  see  that  the  disbursement  has  been  hon- 
estly made.  To  meet  the  requisite  responsibility,  every  facility 
should  be  afforded  to  the  executive,  to  enable  it  to  bring  the 
public  agents  intrusted  with  the  public  money  strictly  and  promptly 
to  account.  Nothing  should  be  presumed  against  them ;  but  if, 
with  the  requisite  facilities,  the  public  money  is  suffered  to  lie 
long  and  uselessly  in  their  hands,  they  wUl  not  be  the  only  de- 
faulters, nor  wUl  the  demoralizing  effect  be  confined  to  them.  It 
wUl  evince  a  relaxation  and  want  of  tone  in  the  Administration 
which  will  be  felt  by  the  whole  community.  I  shall  do  all  that 
I  can  to  secure  economy  and  fidelity  in  this  important  branch  of 
the  Administration,  and  I  doubt  not  that  the  legislature  will  per- 
form its  duty  with  equal  zeal.  A  thorough  examination  should 
be  regularly  made,  and  I  will  promote  it. 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  me  to  enter  on  the  discharge 
of  these  duties  at  a  time  when  the  United  States  are  blessed  with 
peace.  It  is  a  state  most  consistent  with  their  prosperity  and 
happiness.  It  will  be  my  sincere  desire  to  preserve  it,  so  far  as 
depends  on  the  executive,  on  just  principles  with  all  nations, 
claiming  nothing  unreasonable  of  any,  and  rendering  to  each 
what  is  its  due. 

Equally  gratifying  is  it  to  witness  the  increased  harmony  of 
opinion  which  pervades  our  Union.  Discord  does  not  belong  to 
our  system.  Union  is  recommended,  as  well  by  the  free  and  be- 
nign principles  of  our  government,  extending  its  blessings  to 
every  individual,  as  by  the  other  eminent  advantages  attending  it. 
The  American  people  have  encountered  together  great  dangers, 
and  sustained  severe  trials  with  success.  They  constitute  one 
great  family  with  a  common  interest.     Experience   has  enlight- 
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ened  us  on  some  questions  of  essential  importance  to  the  country. 
The  progress  has  been  slow,  dictated  by  a  just  reflection  and  a 
faithful  regard  to  every  interest  connected  with  it.  To  promote 
this  harmony,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  our  republican 
government,  and  in  a  manner  to  give  them  the  most  complete 
effect,  and  to  advance,  in  all  other  respects,  the  best  interests  of 
out  country,  will  be  the  object  of  my  constant  and  zealous 
exertions. 

Never  did  a  government  commence  under  auspices  so  favora- 
ble, nor  ever  was  success  so  complete.  If  we  look  to  the  history 
of  other  nations,  ancient  or  modern,  we  find  no  example  of  a 
growth  so  rapid,  so  gigantic,  of  a  people  so  prosperous  and  happy. 
In  contemplating  what  we  have  still  to  perform,  the  heart  of 
every  citizen  must  expand  with  joy  when  he  reflects  how  near  our 
government  has  approached  to  perfection  ;  that  in  respect  to  it  we 
have  no  essential  improvement  to  make  ;  that  the  great  object 
is  to  preserve  it  in  the  essential  principles  and  features  which 
characterize  it,  and  that  that  is  to  be  done  by  preserving  the  vir- 
tue and  enlightening  the  minds  of  the  people ;  and  as  a  security 
against  foreign  dangers,  to  adopt  such  arrangements  as  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  support  of  our  independence,  our  rights  and  lib- 
erties. If  we  persevere  in  the  career  in  which  we  have  advanced 
so  far,  and  in  the  path  already  traced,  we  can  not  faU,  under  the 
favor  of  a  gracious  Providence,  to  attain  the  high  destiny  which 
seems  to  await  us. 

In  the  administration  of  the  illustrious  men  who  have  preceded 
me  in  this  high  station,  with  some  of  whom  I  have  been  connected 
by  the  closest  ties  from  early  life,  examples  are  presented  which 
wiU  always  be  found  highly  instructive  and  useful  to  their  suc- 
cessors. From  these  I  shall  endeavor  to  derive  all  the  advantages 
which  they  may  aiford.  Of  my  immediate  predecessor,  under 
whom  so  important  a  portion  of  this  great  and  successful  experi- 
ment has  been  made,  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  expressing  my  ear- 
nest wishes  that  he  may  long  enjoy  in  his  retirement  the  affec- 
tions of  a  grateful  country,  the  best  reward  of  exalted  talents  and 
the  most  faithful  and  meritorious  services.  Relying  on  the  aid 
to  be  derived  from  the  other  departments  of  government,  I  enter 
on  the  trust  to  which  I  have  been  called  by  the  sufliages  of  my 
fellow-citizens,  with  my  fervent  prayers  to  the  Almighty  that  he 
will  be  graciously  pleased  to  continue  to  us  that  protection  which 
he  has  already  so  conspicuously  displayed  in  our  favor. 
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The  tone  of  this  address  was  in  keeping  with  the 
tranquil  feelings  of  the  country,  and  gave  very  general 
satisfaction.  It  indicated  a  policy  that  experience  had 
proven  and  the  progress  of  the  country  demanded,  and 
which  was  similar  to  the  early  Federal  practices.  The 
army  and  navy  were  to  be  placed  on  a  just  and  ade- 
quate footing ;  the  coast  defenses  advanced,  roads  and 
canals  favored,  and  manufactories  fostered. 

In  the  formation  of  his  Cabinet  Mr.  Monroe  did  not 
foUow  the  course  strangely  and  inconsistently  recom- 
mended by  General  Jackson.  Still  he  came  much 
nearer  doing  so  than  Jackson  did  when  his  own  turn 
was  reached.  Jackson  had,  in  the  mean  time,  learned 
a  lesson  which  Mr.  Monroe  knew  was  better  in  the 
public  esteem  than  it  could  be  in  practice. 

Mr.  Monroe  was  strongly  disposed,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, to  retain  in  his  Administration  the  men  left  by 
his  predecessor.  This  was  considered  an  almost  sacred 
practice  from  John  Adams  to  General  Jackson,  and 
so  loath  was  the  younger  Adams  to  depart  from  it  that 
he  actually  offered  to  keep  in  his  Cabinet  one  of  his 
bitterest  enemies,  Wm.  H.  Crawford. 

Accordingly,  Richard  Rush,  Benjamin  W.  Crown- 
inshield,  and  Wm.  H.  Crawford  were  retained  from  the 
Cabinet  of  Mr.  Madison,  and  Return  Jonathan  Meigs 
was  held  in  the  position  of  Postmaster-General. 

In  the  last  months  of  Mr.  Madison's  Presidency 
the  War  Office  had  been' offered  to  Mr.  Clay,  but  he 
declined.  After  the  election  of  Mr.  Monroe  he  again 
proffered  this  office  to  Mr.  Clay,  but  it  was  again 
declined.  Finally  in  arranging  this  matter  the  War 
Department  was  offered  to  old  Governor  Isaac  Shelby, 
of  Kentucky,  the  person  indicated  by  the  blank  in  the 
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letter  to  General  Jackson.  But  Governor  Shelby  did 
not  care  to  trouble  himself  with  political  offices  for 
which  he  had  no  taste.  John  C.  Calhoun,  then  very 
popular  even  with  New  Englanders,  was  nominated, 
and  took  charge  of  the  War  Office  in  the  following 
winter,  George  Graham  acting  in  that  capacity  in  the 
mean  time. 

John  Quincy  Adams  was  appointed  Secretary  of' 
State,  and,  according  to  Republican  usage,  tacitly  put 
in  the  way  to  the  succession. 

Having  no  faith  in  the  theory  that  there  must  be 
at  least  two  political  parties  in  a  country,  one  of  Mr. 
Monroe's  strongest  desires  was  to  see  a  consolidation 
of  the  people  and  States  in  this  particular.  He  be- 
lieved the  interests  of  the  Nation  demanded  union, 
not  faction,  and  he  set  out  with  a  determination  to  see 
but  one  party  throughout  the  land,  and  that  adminis- 
tering public  affairs  in  such  an  even,  just,  and  broad 
temper  as  to  uproot  the  little  spirit  of  faction  which 
remained  at  the  time  of  his  election. 

In  order  to  aid  on  this  desirable  work  he  determined 
to  make  a  tour  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other,  to  acquire  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  fortifi- 
cations and  other  defenses,  to  ascertain  the  condition 
of  the  people  and  country  generally,  and  cultivate  the 
acquaintance  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

This  was  a  kind  of  Federal  feat  which  his  Repub- 
lican predecessors  had  taken"  a  pride  in  discontinuing. 
But  that  it  was  greatly  beneficial  in  furthering  Mr. 
Monroe's  admirable  intentions  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
His  dress,  manner  of  traveling,  conciliatory  temper,  his 
speeches  and  conduct,  everywhere  in  harmony  with  the 
sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  people,  operated  greatly 
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to  his  advantage  and  that  of  the  country.  Mr.  Mon- 
roe had  every  cause  to  entertain  favorable  sentiments 
toward  the  people  generally,  and  his  plain,  open,  and 
generous  speeches,  made  here  and  there  along  his  jour- 
ney, were  the  expression  of  his  honest  feelings.  These 
tours  went  very  far  toward  accomplishing  the  very 
thing  Mr.  Monroe  desired,  the  breaking  up  of  party 
and  establishing  the  era  of  "good  will"  for  which  his 
Administration  was  greatly  distinguished.  Before  the 
end  of  his  first  term,  seeing  no  cause  for  opposition  in 
his  Administration,  many  of  the  leading  Federalists  an- 
nounced their  disposition  to  give  no  further  aid  in 
keeping  up  a  useless  and  powerless  struggle. 

The  President  left  Washington  City  May  31,  1817, 
on  this  long  journey,  going  at  once  to  Baltimore,  and 
from  thence  through  Delaware  to  Philadelphia  and  New 
York.  From  here  he  traveled  to  the  principal  towns  of 
New  England,  extending  his  tour  to  Portland,  Maine. 
In  returning  he  visited  Lake  Champlain,  and  then  pass- 
ing through  the  forest  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  took  a 
boat  for  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie,  visiting  places 
of  interest  on  the  way.  From  Detroit  he  again  entered 
the  forest,  traveling  through  Michigan,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Maryland,  reaching  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia after  an  absence  of  more  than  three  months. 

His  dress  was  that  of  an  ofl&cer  of  the  American 
Revolution,  a  cocked  hat,  light  or  white  surtout,  and 
white  pantaloons,  and  blue  coat  of  American  cloth. 
His  reception  throughout  the  long  and  tedious  journey 
was  wonderfully  cordial  and  enthusiastic,  his  costume, 
behavior,  and  speeches  starting  tender  sentiments  of 
the  early  days  of  the  Republic  in  the  breasts  of  a  pa- 
triotic people.     Nor  was  there  any  thing  in  his  after 
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conduct  which  furnished  ground  for  a  change  in  the 
favorable  sentiments  of  his  countrymen.  In  one  of 
his  speeches  on  this  beneficial  tour,  in  referring  to  a 
political  union  of  all  the  people,  Mr.  Monroe  said : — 

"You  are  pleased  to  express  a  confident  hope  that  a  spirit  of 
mutual  conciliation  may  be  one  of  the  blessings  which  may  result 
from  my  Administration.  This,  indeed,  would  be  an  eminent 
blessing,  and  I  pray  it  may  be  realized.  Nothing  but  union  is 
wanting  to  make  us  a  great  people.  The  present  time  afibrds 
the  happiest  presage  that  this  union  is  fast  consummating.  It 
can  not  be  otherwise ;  I  daily  see  greater  proofs  of  it.  The 
further  I  advance  in  my  progress  in  the  country,  the  more  I  per- 
ceive that  we  are  all  Americans  ;  that  we  compose  but  one  family ; 
that  our  republican  institutions  will  be  supported  and  perpetuated 
by  the  united  zeal  and  patriotism  of  all.  Nothing  could  give  me 
greater  satisfaction  than  to  behold  a  perfect  union  among  our- 
selves, a  union  which  is  necessary  to  restore  to  social  intercourse 
its  former  charms,  and  to  render  our  happiness,  as  a  nation,  un- 
mixed and  complete.  To  promote  this  desirable  result  requires 
no  compromise  of  principle,  and  I  promise  to  give  it  my  con- 
tinued attention  and  my  best  endeavors.'' 

In  this  tour  the  President  was  not  accompanied  by 
any  of  his  Cabinet,  but  took  with  him  General  Joseph 
G.  Swift  of  the  army,  a  popular  New  Englander.  Dur- 
ing this  trip  Harvard  College  conferred  upon  Mr. 
Monroe  the  degree  of  LL.  D.,  an  act  more  in  keeping 
with  her  character  than  some  of  her  subsequent  per- 
formances in  the  same  direction. 

In  the  following  spring  Mr.  Monroe  made  a  short 
trip  to  the  Chesapeake  to  examine  the  fortifications, 
and  returned  through  Virginia.  But  not  until  in  April, 
1819,  did  he  start  on  his  long  tour  through  the  South 
which  he  had  designed  for  the  same  purposes  as  had 
actuated  him  in  undertaking  the  tedious  journey  of 
1817,  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  Union.  This  time  he 
was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Calhoun. 
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Hezekiah  Niles  made  the  following  weekly  record 
of  this  trip  in  the  "  Register  "  : — 

Aprils,  1819:— "The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
started  on  a  tour  southward.  Much  is  said  about  the  manner  of 
receiving  him  at  Savannah,  Charleston,  etc.  He  is  accompanied 
by  the  Secretary  at  War.'' 

April  lOtii: — "A  Norfolk  paper  of  the  5th  inst.  says:  'The 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  War  de- 
parted from  this  place  at  an  early  hour  on  Saturday  morning  for 
Elizabeth  City,  North  Carolina,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding 
from  thence  across  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  Sounds  to  Wilming- 
ton, Charleston,  and  Savannah,  with  a  view  to  the  careful  inspec- 
tion of  the  maritime  frontier  in  that  quarter.  From  Savannah 
it  is  understood  that  the  President  will  take  an  interior  direction 
and  proceed  as  far  as  New  Orleans,  or  take  a  westward  course  by 
Augusta,  through  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  to  the  new  States,  as 
the  season  or  circumstances  may  determine.' 

"[During  the  President's  stay  at  Norfolk  the  citizens  vied 
with  each  other  in  tendering  to  him  their  best  respects.  He 
attended  a  public  dinner,  and  was  present  at  the  laying  of  the 
corner-stone  of  the  new  custom  house,  with  military  ceremony 
and  Masonic  form.]" 

MaySth : — ' '  The  President  of  the  United  States  reached  Charles- 
ton on  the  26th  ult.,  on  his  Southern  tour.  He  is  everywhere 
received  with  great  attention  and  respect,  but  there  is  much  less 
pomp  and  parade  than  took  place  on  his  Eastern  journey." 

May  15th: — "A  Charleston  paper  of  the  3d  inst.  speaking  of 
the  departure  of  the  President,  says:  'In  passing  up  Meeting 
Street  he  bowed  to  the  ladies  on  each  side,  who  crowded  the  doors 
and  windows  to  take  a  farewell  view.'  Indeed,  this  is  'glo- 
rious news!'  In  Europe,  where  a  king  so  often  forgets  he  is  a 
gentleman,  this  might  pass  for  something  rare;  but  we  do  not 
think  it  astonishing  that  a  President  of  the  United  States  should 
behave  with  common  civility  to  his  feUow-dtizem,  and  especially  to 
hdies,  assembled  to  compliment  him  with  their  best  wishes." 

May  22d: — "The  President  of  the  United  States  arrived  at  Sa- 
vannah, on  Saturday  evening,  the  8th  inst.;  he  was  very  hand- 
somely received,  and  to  partake  of  a  public  dinner  there  on  the 
Tuesday  following,  dining  on  Monday  with  the  corporation." 
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May  29ik: — "The  President  of  the  United  States,  and  suite, 
arrived  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  on  Saturday,  the  15th  inst.,  and  was 
very  handsomely  received  by  the  civil  and  military  authorities. 
He  attended  a  ball,  given  in  honor  of  his  presence,  on  Monday 
evening,  and  was  to  leave  the  place  on  Tuesday,  for  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  taking  Washington,  Lexington,  and  Athens  in  his  way. 
His  route  from  Nashville  will  be  regulated  by  circumstances." 

June  12th: — "  We  understand  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  goes  from  Athens  to  Huntsville ;  from  thence  to  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  from  thence  over  the  Ohio,  probably  to  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment of  that  State ;  and  from  thence  to  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton. His  wish  is  to  reach  Washington  by  the  middle  of  July,  as 
he  calculates  on  receiving  information  from  Mr.  Forsyth,  our 
minister  resident  in  Spain,  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  respect- 
ing the  purchase  of  the  Floridas. — Savannah  BepMican." 

June  19ih: — "The  President  was  at  Athens,  Ga.,  on  the  21st 
ult.,  and  partook  of  a  public  dinner  there.  Among  the  toasts 
drank  on  the  occasion  we  notice  the  following: 

"  '  The  Colonization  Society. — Planned  by  the  wisest  heads  and 
purest  hearts.     May  it  eventuate  in  the  happiness  of  millions. 

"  '  The  Slave  Trade. — The  scourge  of  Africa;  the  disgrace  of 
humanity.  May  it  cease  forever,  and  may  the  voice  of  peace,  of 
Christianity,  and  of  civilization,  be  heard  on  the  savage  shores.' 

"His  arrival  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  was  expected  at  our  latest 
accounts  of  him.", 

June  36th: — "Extract  of  a  letter  from  Colonel  R.  J.  Meigs, 
dated  Cherokee  Agency,  31st  May,  1819 :  '  The  President,  last 
week,  passed  through  the  Cherokee  Nation,  on  the  road  leading 
from  Georgia  to  Nashville.  I  am  informed  that  he  visited  the 
missionary-school,  where  about  sixty  Indian  children  were  receiv- 
ing instruction  on  the  Lancasterian  plan.  This  must  have  been 
interesting  to  him  and  to  the  school.  We  have  a  fine  season, 
and  an  appearance  of  abundance  of  fruit  and  bread.  The  bank- 
ers and  brokers  have  no  effect  on  vegetation ;  and  we  have 
neither  tythes  nor  taxes.  I  hope  our  gratitude  will  keep  pace 
with  our  enjoyments.' " 

July  Sd: — "The  President  of  the  United  States  arrived  at 
Nashville  (from  the  seat  of  Gen.  Jackson,  accompanied  by  that 
officer  and  Gen.  Gaines)  on  the  9th  ult.,  and  was  received  with 
distinguished  honors.     Among  the  novelties  of  the  occasion,  a 
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Masonic  lodge  made  a  procession  in  form,  to  welcome  the  dis- 
tinguished brother.  Appropriate  addresses  and  replies,  as  well 
on  behalf  of  the  citizens,  as  of  the  lodge,  were  given  and  received. 
A  public  "dinner  formed  a  part  of  the  testimonies  of  the  respect 
of  the  people,  after  which  there  was  a  ball.  It  is  expected  that 
the  President  will  decline  a  part  of  his  projected  tour,  so  as  to 
return  to  Washington  by  the  15th  of  thfe  present  month.  Our 
last  accounts  of  him  left  him  in  Frankfort,  Ky." 

July  17th: — "The  Secretary  of  War  has  returned  to  the  seat  of 
Government.'' 

July  201 : — "The  President  of  the  United  States  has  turned 
his  steps  homeward,  and  may  soon  be  expected  at  the  seat  of 
Government.  His  reception  at  Louisville  and  Lexington,  Ky., 
was  very  splendid,  and  almost  as  ceremonious  as  when  he  visited 
Boston.  We  shall,  perhaps,  recur  to  those  proceedings,  and  .some 
of  a  few  other  places,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  certain  of  the 
addresses  and  replies,  for  reference  sake." 

July  Sid: — "The  President  is  not  expected  to  return  to  the 
seat  of  Government  until  the  8th  or  10th  of  next  month." 

Augud  l^ih: — "The  President  of  the  United  States  arrived  at 
Washington  City  on  Sunday  morning,  last.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  has  also  returned  to  the  seat  of  Government." 

This  meager  chronicle,  before  the  days  of  railroads 
and  telegraphs,  shows  how  completely  the  President 
could  be  lost  for  weeks  at  a  time  within  the  territory 
of  the  Union.  Yet  at  this  very  period  the  good- 
natured  Mr.  Niles  writes  in  this  strain  about  the  way 
in  which  distance  was  annihilated  by  roads,  bridges, 
canals,  steamboats,  and  improvements  in  common  vessels 
of  navigation  : — 

"  In  a  country  like  ours,  it  is  delightful  to  observe  the  progress 
of  knowledge  over  distance.  Eoads,  bridges,  and  canals,  steam- 
boats and  improvements  in  common  vessels  and  navigation,  with 
the  power  of  mind  in  every  way  directed  to  the  purpose,  has 
withia  a  very  few  years,  as  it  were,  drawn  the  most  widely  sepa- 
rated places  together,  and  the  '  back-woods '  has  almost  become  an 
obsolete  term,  though  so  familiar  to  all  persons  a  little  while  ago. 
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We  are  led  to  these  remarks  by  observing  that  General  Brown  had 
arrived  at  Detroit  in  the  schooner  Tiger,  in  about  four  days  and  two 
hours  from  Green  Bay,  a  distance  of  seven  hundred  miles,  twen1!y- 
one  hours  of  which  were  spent  in  a  stoppage  at  Mackinac !  The 
general  left  Detroit  the  next  day  in  the  steamboat  for  Buffalo." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  NEW  PRESIDENT'S   FIRST  ANNUAL  MESSAGE— ACTS  OF 

CONGRESS. 

IN  the  summer  of  1817,  Mr.  Monroe's  family  moved 
into  the  White  House  as  its  first  occupants  after 
its  restoration.  Even  then,  the  President  felt  uncertain 
about  intrusting  his  health  to  its  yet  new  and  damp 
walls.  The  house  long  remained  incomplete,  and  even 
the  matter  of  replacing  the  necessary  furniture  de- 
stroyed by  the  British  was  effected  with  difficulty. 

For  several  months  after  Mr.  Monroe  began  his 
Administration  his  Cabinet  remained  incomplete.  Until 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Adams  on  the  22d  of  September, 
1817,  Richard  Rush,  who  was  then  the  Attorney- 
General,  performed  the  duties  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  for  some  time  later,  George  Graham,  the 
chief  clerk  in  the  War  Office,  acted  as  Secretary  of 
War.  After  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Rush  as  Mr. 
Adams's  successor  to  England,  the  Attorney-General's 
office  was  filled  by  him  with  the  feeling  that  he  should 
not  be  regarded  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  Mr. 
Crowninshield  did  not  arrive  to  take  his  place  at  the 
head  of  the  Navy  until  after  Mr.  Adams  had  assumed 
the  affairs  of  the  State  Department.  Mr.  Monroe 
strongly  desired  to  bring  a  Western  man  into  his  Cab- 
inet, but  there  seemed  to  be  great  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject   of   qualifications    in   that    quarter ;    and   it   was 
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openly  held  that  there  was  not  a  lawyer  in  all  the 
"West  at  that  day  who  was  able  to  fill  the  oflBce  of 
Attorney-General. 

Mr.  Monroe  did  not  approve  the  course  pursued  by 
his  Republican  predecessors  in  their  familiar  treatment 
of  foreign  ministers,  and  determined  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble to  return  to  the  usage  of  Washington  and  Adams 
in  this  particular,  which  he  did.  Mr.  Jefferson 
had  taught  foreign  ministers  to  call  on  him  at  all 
times  for  all  purposes,  and  this  practice  had  been  tol- 
erated under  Mr.  Madison.  But  he  determined  to 
give  them  only  formal  privileges,  and  at  his  evening 
receptions  they  could  be  present  as  other  persons,  if 
they  chose.  He  did  not  desire  the  agents  of  foreign 
governments  to  be  dropping  in  at  the  White  House 
without  invitations.  In  this  proper  reform  he  was 
warmly  seconded  by  Mr.  Adams,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  acquiesced. 

One  of  the  first  things  demanding  the  attention  of 
the  new  Administration  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
Spanish  possessions  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Florida 
from  its  first  settlement  had  been  little  else  than  a 
retreat  for  desperadoes  and  adventurers,  each  race  of 
successors  being  worse  than  those  who  had  gone  be- 
fore. Pensacola  and  Mobile  had  been  centers  of  mis- 
chief while  they  had  been  seats  of  what  little  Spanish 
authority  had  ever  been  exercised.  Fernandina  on  the 
Island  of  Amelia  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  in  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  Florida,  was  at  that  time  a  place  of 
considerable  importance,  and  especially  with  Galveston 
Island,  as  rendezvous  for  adventurers  of  every  de- 
scription, including  slave-traders,  robbers,  and  other 
such   piratic  villains.     Among  these   adventurers  was 
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Gregor  McGrregor,  a  knightly  Scotchman  of  wealth 
who  had  .espoused  the  cause  of  South  America,  as 
against  Spain,  and,  who  landing  at  Fernandina,  issued 
a  proclamation  calling  upon  "  the  people  "  to  fly  to  his 
standard,  and  declare  their  independence.  But  Briga- 
dier-General Gregor  McGregor,  as  he  called  himself, 
accomplished  little  by  his  proclamation,  and  nothing  in 
any  other  way,  and  sailing  for  England  to  look  after 
his  private  affairs,  he  never  appeared  again  on  the 
scene  of  his  former  exploits  in  the  Western  World. 
He  was  succeeded  on  Amelia  Island  by  Louis  Aury, 
who  also  pretended  to  be,  or  really  was,  the  agent  of 
of  Mexican  Republic.  He  found  the  men  who  had  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  of  Sir  Gregor  McGregor  and  a  mis- 
cellaneous collection  of  slaves,  pirates,  and  other  cut- 
throats, and  altogether  presenting  a  difficult  prospect 
for  the  work  of  a  reformer,  or  the  modeling  of  a 
republic.  These  people  were  all  democrats,  however, 
or  tyrants,  or,  as  is  most  usual,  both. 

But  undaunted,  Aury  set  to  work  to  organize  a 
government,  had  a  legislature  chosen,  and  declared 
martial  law  in  a  wild,  high-sounding,  republican  proc- 
lamation, in  the  fall  of  1817.  But  for  all  this,  the 
island  continued  to  be  the  seat  of  piracy. 

Late  in  September,  1817,  finding  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities indifferent,  or  unable  to  break  up  this  evil, 
on  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Adams,  President  Monroe  de- 
termined to  take  the  matter  in  hand  himself.  Accord- 
ingly a  naval  and  land  force  was  sent  down  there,  and 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  was  for  the  first  time 
planted  in  this  region.  In  the  spring  of  1818,  Aury 
quietly  withdrew.  This  step  gave  the  Administration 
some  uneasiness,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Monroe's  dispo- 
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sition  to  consider  all  Florida  as  the  property  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Adams  at  this  time  also  recom- 
mended the  immediate  acknowledgment  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Buenos  Ayres,  as  did  Mr.  Clay  in  Con- 
gress. But  the  President  was  not  so  ready  to  take 
this  step. 

On  the  first  of  December,  1817,  Congress  assem- 
bled, or  as  it  was  called  the  "first  session  of  the  15th 
Congress."  John  Gaillard,  of  South  Carolina,  was 
President  of  the  Senate,  joro  tempore;  and  Henry  Clay 
was  almost  unanimously  elected  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Few  Federalists,  as  such,  now  appeared  in  Congress, 
and  party  lines  were  nearly  extinct.  The  old  issues 
were  gone,  and  the  time  had  not  come  to  gather  from 
their  fragments  the  fundamental  principles  of  new  po- 
litical organizations. 

On  the  2d  of  December  the  President  sent  to  Con- 
gress as  follows  his 

FIRST  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 
Fellow  Citizens  op  the  Senate  and  House  op  Representatives  : — 

At  no  period  of  our  political  existence  had  we  so  much  cause 
to  felicitate  ourselves  at  the  prosperous  and  happy  condition  of 
our  country.  The  abundant  fruits  of  the  earth  have  filled  it  with 
plenty.  An  extensive  and  profitable  commerce  has  greatly  aug- 
mented our  revenue.  The  public  credit  has  attained  an  extraordi- 
nary elevation.  Our  preparation,  for  defense,  in  case  of  future 
wars,  from  which,  by  the  experience  of  all  nations,  we  ought  not  to 
expect  to  be  exempted,  are  advancing,  under  a  well-digested  sys- 
tem, with  all  the  dispatch  which  so  important  a  work  will  admit. 
Our  free  government,  founded  on  the  interests  and  afiections  of 
the  people,  has  gained  and  is  daily  gaining  strength.  Local 
jealousies  are  rapidly  yielding  to  more  generous,  enlarged,  and 
enlightened  views  of  national  policy.  For  advantages  so  numer- 
ous and   highly   important,  it  is  our  duty  to   unite  in  grateful 
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acknowledgments  to  that  Omnipotent  Being  from  whom  they  are 
derived,  and  in  unceasing  prayer  that  he  will  endow  us  with 
virtue  and  strength  to  maintain  and  hand  them  down,  in  their 
utmost  purity,  to  our  latest  posterity. 

I  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform  you  that  an  arrangement 
which  had  been  commenced  by  my  predecessor,  with  the  British 
Government,  for  the  reduction  of  the  naval  force,  by  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  on  the  lakes,  has  been  concluded ;  by 
which  it  is  provided,  that  neither  party  shall  keep  in  service  on 
Lake  Champlain  more  than  one  vessel;  on  Lake  Ontario,  more 
than  one;  on  Lake  Erie  and  the  Upper  lakes,  more  than  two; 
to  be  armed,  each  with  one  cannon  only,  and  that  all  the  other 
armed  vessels  of  both  parties,  of  which  an  exact  list  is  inter- 
changed, shaU  be  dismantled.  It  is  also  agreed  that  the  force 
retained  shall  be  restricted  in  its  duty  to  the  internal  purposes 
of  each  party;  and  that  the  arrangement  shall  remain  in  force 
until  six  months  shall  have  expired  after  notice  having  been 
given  by  one  of  the  parties  to  the  other  of  its  desire  that  it 
should  terminate.  By  this  arrangement,  useless  expense  on  both 
sides,  and  what  is  of  still  greater  importance,  the  danger  of  col- 
lision between  armed  vessels  in  those  inland  waters,  which  was 
great,  is  prevented. 

I  have  the  satisfaction  also  to  state,  that  the  commissioners 
under  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  to  whom  it  was 
referred  to  decide  to  which  party  the  several  islands  in  the  Bay 
of  Passamaquoddy  belonged,  under  the  Treaty  of  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-three,  have  agreed  in  a  report,  Ijy  which 
all  the  islands  in  the  possession  of  each  party  before  the  late  war 
have  been  decreed  to  it.  The  commissioners  acting  under  the 
other  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  for  the  settlement  of  boun- 
daries, have  also  been  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  their  respective 
duties,  but  have  not  yet  completed  them.  The  diiFerence  which 
arose  between  the  two  Governments,  under  that  treaty,  respecting 
the  right  of  the  United  States  to  take  and  cure  fish  on  the  coast 
of  the  British  provinces,  north  of  our  limits,  which  had  been 
secured  by  the  treaty  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty- 
three,  is  stni  in  negotiation.  The  proposition  made  by  this  Gov- 
ernment to  extend  to  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  the  principle 
of  the  convention  of  London,  by  which  the  commerce  between 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  and  British  ports  in  Europe  had 
been  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality,  has  been  declined  by  the 
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British  Government.  This  subject  having  been  thus  amicably 
discussed  between  the  two  Governments,  and  it  appearing  that  the 
British  Government  is  unwilling  to  depart  from  its  present  regu- 
lations, it  remains  for  Congress  to  decide  whether  they  wiU  make 
any  other  regulations  in  consequence  thereof  for  the  protection 
and  improvement  of  our  navigation. 

The  negotiation  with  Spain,  for  spoliations  on  our  commerce 
and  the  settlements  of  boundaries,  remains  essentially  in  the  state 
it  held  in  the  communications  that  were  made  to  Congress  by  my 
predecessor.  It  has  been  evidently  the  policy  of  the  Spanish 
Government  to  keep  the  negotiation  suspended,  and  in  this  the 
United  States  have  acquiesced,  from  an  amicable  disposition  to- 
ward Spain,  and  in  the  expectation  that  her  Government  would, 
from  a  sense  of  justice,  finally  accede  to  such  an  arrangement  as 
would  be  equal  between  the  parties.  A  disposition  has  been 
lately  shown  by  the  Spanish  Government  to  move  in  the  negotia- 
tion, which  has  been  met  by  this  Government,  and  should  the 
conciliatory  and  friendly  policy  which  has  invariably  guided  our 
councils  be  reciprocated,  a  just  and  satisfactory  arrangement  may 
be  expected.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  remark  that  no  proposi- 
tion has  yet  been  made  from  which  such  a  result  can  be  presumed. 

It  was  anticipated,  at  an  early  stage,  that  the  contest  between 
Spain  and  the  colonies  would  become  highly  interesting  to  the 
United  States.  It  was  natural  that  our  citizens  should  sympa- 
thize in  events  which  aifected  their  neighbors.  It  seemed  proba- 
ble, also,  that  the  prosecution  of  the  conflict,  along  our  coasts 
and  in  contiguous  countries,  would  occasionally  interrupt  our 
commerce  and  otherwise  affect  the  persons  and  property  of  our 
citizens.  These  anticipations  have  been  realized.  Such  injuries 
have  been  received  from  persons  acting  under  the  authority  of 
both  the  parties,  and  for  which  redress  has  in  most  instances  been 
withheld.  Through  every  stage  of  the  conflict,  the  United  States 
have  maintained  an  impartial  nevitrality,  giving  aid  to  neither  of 
the  parties  in  men,  money,  ships,  or  munitions  of  war.  They 
have  regarded  the  contest  not  in  the  light  of  an  ordinary  insur- 
rection or  rebellion,  but  as  a  civil  war  between  parties  nearly 
equal,  having,  as  to  neutral  powers,  equal  rights.  Our  ports 
have  been  open  to  both,  and  every  article,  the  fruit  of  our  soil 
or  of  the  industry  of  our  citizens,  which  either  was  permitted  to 
take,  has  been  equally  free  to  the  other.  Should  the  colonies 
establish  their  independence,  it  is  proper  now  to  state,  that  this 
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Government  neither  seeks  nor  would  accept  from  them  any  ad- 
vantage in  commerce  or  etherise  which  wUl  not  be  equally  open 
to  all  other  nations.  The  colonies  will  in  that  event  become  in- 
dependent states,  free  from  any  obligation  to  or  connection  with 
us,  which  it  may  not  then  be  their  interest  to  form  on  the  basis 
of  a  fair  reciprocity. 

In  the  summer  of  the  present  year,  an  expedition  was  set  on 
foot  against  East  Florida  by  persons  claiming  to  act  under  the 
authority  of  some  of  the  colonies,  who  took  possession  of  Amelia 
Island,  at  the  mouth  of  St.  Mary's  Kiver,  nfer  the  boundary  of 
the  State  of  Georgia.  As  the  province  lies  eastward  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  is  bounded  by  the  United  States  and  the  ocean  on 
every  side,  and  has  been  a  subject  of  negotiation  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Spain,  as  an  indemnity  for  losses  by  spoliation  or  in 
exchange  for  territory  of  equal  value  westward  of  the  Mississippi, 
a  fact  well  known  to  the  world,  it  excited  surprise  that  any  coun- 
tenance should  be  given  to  this  measure  by  any  of  the  colonies. 
As  it  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  it  with  the  friendly  relations 
existing  between  the  United  States  and  the  colonies,  a  doubt  was 
entertained  whether  it  had  been  authorized  by  them  or  any  of 
them.  This  doubt  has  gained  strength  by  the  circumstances 
which  have  unfolded  themselves  in  the  prosecution  of  the  enter- 
prise, which  have  marked  it  as  a  mere  private  unauthorized  ad- 
venture. Projected  and  commenced  with  an  incompetent  force, 
reliance  seems  to  have  been  placed  on  what  might  be  drawn,  in 
defiance  of  our  laws,  from  within  our  limits ;  and  of  late,  as  their 
resources  have  failed,  it  has  assumed  a  more  marked  character 
of  unfriendliness  to  us,  the  island  lieing  made  a  channel  for  the 
illicit  introduction  of  slaves  from  Africa  into  the  United  States, 
an  asylum  for  fugitive  slaves  from  the  neighboring  States,  and  a 
port  for  smuggling  of  every  kind. 

A  similar  establishment  was  made,  at  an  earlier  period,  by 
persons  of  the  same  description,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  at  a. place 
called  Galveston,  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  as  we 
contend,  under  the  cession  of  Louisiana.  This  enterprise  has 
been  marked  in  a  more  signal  manner  by  all  the  objectionable 
circumstances  which  characterized  the  other,  and  more  particu- 
larly by  the  equipment  of  privateers  which  have  annoyed  our 
commerce  and  by  smuggling.  These  establishments,  if  ever 
sanctioned  by  any  authority  whatever,  which  is  not  believed, 
have  abused  their  trust  and  forfeited  all  claims  to  consideration. 
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A  just  regard  for  the  rigl\ts  and  interests  of  the  United  States 
required  that  they  should  be  suppressed,  and  orders  have  accord- 
ingly been  issued  to  that  effect.  The  imperious  considerations 
which  produce  this  measure  will  be  explained  to  the  parties  whom 
it  may  in  any  degree  concern. 

To  obtain  correct  information  on  every  subject  in  which  the 
United  States  are  interested;  to  inspire  just  sentiments  in  all 
persons  in  authority,  on  either  side,  of  our  friendly  disposition, 
so  far  as  it  may  comport  with  an  impartial  neutrality,  and  to 
secure  proper  respect  to  our  commerce  in  every  port  and  from 
every  flag,  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  send  a  ship-of-war,  with 
three  distinguished  citizens,  along  the  southern  coast,  with 
instructions  to  touch  at  such  ports  as  they  may  find  most  expedi- 
ent for  these  purposes.  With  the  existing  authorities,  with  those 
in  the  possession  of  and  exercising  the  sovereignty,  must  the 
communication  be  held;  from  them  alone  can  redress  for  past 
injuries  committed  by  persons  acting  under  them  be  obtained ;  by 
them  alone  can  the  commission  of  the  like  in  future  be  prevented. 

Our  relations  with  the  other  powers  of  Europe  have  expe- 
rienced no  essential  change  since  the  last  session.  In  our  inter- 
course with  each,  due  attention  continues  to  be  paid  to  the  pro- 
tection of  our  commerce,  and  to  every  other  object  in  which  the 
United  States  are  interested.  A  strong  hope  is  entertained,  that 
by  adhering  to  the  maxims  of  a  just,  a  candid,  and  friendly 
policy,  we  may  long  preserve  amicable  relations  with  all  the 
powers  of  Europe,  on  conditions  advantageous  and  honorable  to 
our  country. 

With  the  Barbary  States  and  the  Indian  tribes,  our  pacific 
relations  have  been  preserved. 

In  calling  your  attention  to  the  internal  concerns  of  our 
country,  the  view  which  they  exhibit  is  peculiarly  gratifying. 
The  payments  which  have  been  made  into  the  treasury  show  the 
very  productive  state  of  the  public  revenue.  After  satisfying  the 
appropriations  made  by  law  for  the  support  of  the  civil  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  military  and  naval  establishments,  embracing 
suitable  provision  for  fortification  and  for  the  gradual  increase  of 
the  navy,  paying  the  interest  of  the  public  debt,  and  extinguish- 
ing more  than  eighteen  millions  of  the  principal,  within  the 
present  year,  it  is  estimated  that  a  balance  of  more  than  six  mil- 
lions of  dollars  will  remain  in  the  treasury  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  applicable  to  the  current  service  of  the  ensuing  year. 
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The  payments  into  the  treasury  during  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighteen,  on  account  of  imports  and  tonnage, 
resulting  principally  from  duties  which  have  accrued  in  the 
present  year,  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  twenty  millions  of 
dollars ;  internal  revenues,  at  two  millions  five  hundred 
thousand ;  public  lands,  at  one  million  five  hundred  thousand ; 
bank  dividends  and  incidental  receipts,  at  five  hundred  thousand ; 
making  in  the  whole,  twenty-four  mUlions  and  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

The  annual  permanent  expenditure  for  the  support  of  the 
civil  Government,  and  of  the  army  and  navy,  as  now  established 
by  law,  amounts  to  eleven  millions  eight  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars ;  and  for  the  sinking  fund,  to  ten  millions ;  making,  in  the 
whole,  twenty-one  millions  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  leav- 
ing an  annual  excess  of  revenue,  beyond  the  expenditure,  of  two 
millions  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars,  exclusive  of  the  balance 
estimated  to  be  in  the  treasury  on  the  first  day  of  January,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighteen. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  treasury,  the  whole  of  the  Louis- 
iaua  debt  may  be  redeemed  in  the  year  1819 ;  after  which,  if  the 
public  debt  continues  as  it  now  is,  above  par,  there  will  be 
annually  about  five  millions  of  the  sinking  fund  expended,  until 
the  year  1825,  when  the  loan  of  1812  and  the  stock  created  by 
funding  treasury-notes  will  be  redeemable. 

It  is  also  estitoated  that  the  Mississippi  stock  will  be  discharged 
during  the  year  1819  from  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands 
assigned  to  that  object,  after  which  the  receipts  from  those  lands 
will  annually  add  to  the  public  revenue  the  sum  of  one  million 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  making  the  permanent  annual 
revenue  amount  to  two  millions  of  dollars,  and  leaving  an  annual 
excess  of  revenue,  after  the  year  1819,  beyond  the  permanent 
authorized  expenditure,  of  more  than  four  millions  of  dollars. 

By  the  last  returns  to  the  Department  of  War,  the  militia 
force  of  the  several  States  may  be  estimated  at  eight  hundred 
thousand  men,  infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry.  Great  part  of 
this  force  is  armed,  and  measures  are  taken  to  arm  the  whole. 
An  improvement  in  the  organization  and  discipline  of  the  militia 
is  one  of  the  great  objects  which  claims  the  unremitted  attention 
of  Congress. 

The  regular  force  amounts  nearly  to  the  number  required  by 
law,  and  is  stationed  along  the  Atlantic  and  inland  frontiers. 

16— E 
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Of  the  naval  force,  it  has  been  necessary  to  maintain  strong 
squadrons  in  the  Mediteranean  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

From  several  of  the  Indian  tribes  inhabiting  the  country  bor- 
dering on  Lake  Erie,  purchases  have  been  made  of  lands  on  con- 
ditions very  favorable  to  the  United  States,  and  it  is  presumed 
not  less  so  to  the  tribes  themselves. 

By  these  purchases  the  Indian  title,  with  moderate  reserva- 
tions, has  been  extinguished  to  the  whole  of  the  land  within  the 
State  of  Ohio,  and  to  a  great  part  of  that  in  Michigan  Territory 
and  of  the  State  of  Indiana.  From  the  Cherokee  tribe  a  tract 
has  been  purchased  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  an  arrangement 
made  by  which,  in  exchange  for  lands  beyond  the  Mississippi,  a 
great  part  if  not  the  whole  of  the  land  belonging  to  the  tribe, 
eastward  of  that  river,  in  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  Georgia, 
and  Tennessee,  and  in  the  Alabama  Territory,  wiU  soon  be 
acquired.  By  these  acquisitions,  and  others  that  may  reasonably 
be  expected  soon  to  follow,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  extend  our 
settlements  from  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  along 
Lake  Erie,  into  the  Michigan  Territory,  and  to  connect  our  set- 
tlements, by  degrees,  through  the  State  of  Indiana  and  the  HH- 
nois  Territory,  to  that  of  Missouri.  A  similar  and  equally 
advantageous  effect  will  soon  be  produced  to  the  south,  through 
the  whole  extent  of  the  States  and  Territory  which  border  on  the 
waters  emptying  into  the  Mississippi  and  the  Mobile.  In  this 
progress,  which  the  rights  of  nature  demand  and  nothing  can 
prevent,  marking  a  growth  rapid  and  gigantic,  it  is  our  duty  to 
make  new  efforts  for  the  preservation,  improvement,  and  civil- 
ization of  the  native  inhabitants.  The  hunter  state  can  exist 
only  in  the  vast  uncultivated  desert.  It  yields  to  the  more  dense 
and  compact  form  and  greater  force  of  civilized  population  ;  and 
of  right  it  ought  to  yield,  for  the  earth  was  given  to  mankind  to 
support  the  greatest  number  of  which  it  is  capable,  and  no  tribe 
or  people  have  a  right  to  withhold  from  the  wants  of  others  more 
than  is  necessary  for  their  dwn  support  and  comfort.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  know  that  the  reservations  of  land  made  by  the  treaties 
with  the  tribes  on  Lake  Erie,  were  made  with  a  view  to  individ- 
ual ownership  among  them,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soU  by 
all,  and  that  an  annual  stipend  has  been  pledged  to  supply  their 
other  wants.  It  wUl  merit  the  consideration  of  Congress,  whether 
other  provisions  not  stipulated  by  the  treaty  ought  to  be  made 
for  these  tribes,    and   for   the   advancement  of  the  liberal  and 
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humane  policy  of  the  United  States  toward  all  the  tribes  within 
our  limits,  and  more  particularly  for  their  improvement  in  the 
arts  of  civilized  life. 

Among  the  advantages  incident  to  these  purchases,  and  to 
those  which  have  preceded,  the  security  which  may  thereby  be 
aiforded  to  our  inland  frontiers,  is  peculiarly  important.  With  a 
strong  barrier,  consisting  of  our  own  people,  thus  planted  on  the 
lakes,  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Mobile,  with  the  protection  to  be 
derived  from  the  regular  force,  Indian  hostilities,  if  they  do  not 
altogether  cease,  wLU  henceforth  lose  their  terror.  Fortifications 
in  those  quarters  to  any  extent  wUl  not  be  necessary,  and  the 
expense  attending  them  may  be  saved.  A  people  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  fire-arms  only,  as  the  Indian  tribes  are,  wOl  shun  even 
moderate  works  which  are  defended  by  cannon.  Great  fortifica- 
tions wUl  therefore  be  requisite  only  in  future  along  the  coast, 
and  at  some  points  in  the  interior  connected  with  it.  On  these 
will  the  safety  of  towns  and  the  commerce  of  our  great  rivers, 
from  the  bay  of  Fundy  to  the  Mississippi,  depend.  On  these, 
therefore,  should  the  utmost  attention,  skiU,  and  labor  be  be- 
stowed. 

A  considerable  and  rapid  augmentation  in  the  value  of  all 
the  public  lands,  proceeding  from  these  and  other  obvious  causes, 
may  henceforward  be  expected.  The  difficulties  attending  early 
emigrations  will  be  dissipated  even  in  the  most  remote  parts. 
Several  new  States  have  been  admitted  into  our  Union  to  the 
west  and  south,  and  Territorial  Governments,  happily  organized, 
established  over  every  other  portion  in  which  there  is  vacant  land 
for  sale.  In  terminating  Indian  hostilities,  as  must  soon  be  done, 
in  a  formidable  shape  at  least,  the  emigration  which  has  hereto- 
fore been  great  will  probably  increase,  and  the  demand  for  land 
and  the  augmentation  in  its  value  be  in  like  proportion.  The 
great  increase  in  our  population  throughout  the  Union  will  alone 
produce  an  important  effect,  and  in  no  quarter  will  it  be  so  sen- 
sibly felt  as  in  those  in  contemplation.  The  public  lands  are  a 
public  stock,  which  ought  to  be  disposed  of  to  the  best  advantage 
for  the  Nation.  The  Nation  should,  therefore,  derive  the  profiit 
proceeding  from  the  continual  rise  in  their  value.  Every 
encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  emigrants,  consistent  with 
a  fair  competition  between  them,  but  that  competition  should 
operate  in  the  first  sale  to  the  advantage  of  the  Nation  rather 
than  of  individuals.     Great  capitalists  will  derive  all  the  benefit 
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incident  to  their  superior  wealth  under  any  mode  of  sale  which 
may  be  adopted.  But  if,  looking  forward  to  the  rise  in  the  value 
of  the  public  lands,  they  should  have  the  opportunity  of  amass- 
ing, at  a  low  price,  vast  bodies  in  their  hands,  the  profit  will 
accrue  to  them,  and  not  to  the  public.  They  would  also  have 
the  power,  in  that  degree,  to  control  the  emigration  and  settle- 
ment in  such  a  manner  as  their  opinion  of  their  respective  inter- 
ests might  dictate.  I  submit  this  subject  to  the  consideration  of 
Congress,  that  such  further  provision  may  be  made  on  the  sale 
of  the  public  lands,  with  a  view  to  the  public  interest,  should 
any  be  deemed  expedient,  as  in  their  judgment  may  be  best 
adapted  to  the  object. 

When  we  consider  the  vast  extent  of  territory  within  the 
United  States,  the  great  amount  and  value  of  its  productions,  the 
connection  of  its  parts,  and  other  circumstances  on  which  their 
prosperity  and  happiness  depend,  we  can  not  fail  to  entertain  a 
high  sense  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  facility  which 
may  be  afforded  in  the  intercourse  between  them,  by  means  of 
good  roads  and  canals.  Never  did  a  country  of  such  vast  extent 
offer  equal  inducements  to  improvements  of  this  kind,  nor  ever 
were  consequences  of  such  magnitude  involved  in  them.  As 
this  subject  was  acted  on  by  Congress  at  the  last  session,  and  there 
may  be  a  disposition  to  revive  it  at  present,  I  have  brought  it 
into  view  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  my  sentiments  on  a 
very  important  circumstance  connected  with  it,  with  that  freedom 
and  candor  which  a  regard  for  the  public  interest  and  a  proper 
respect  for  Congress  require.  A  difference  of  opinion  has  existed, 
from  the  first  formation  of  our  Constitution  to  the  present  time, 
among  our  most  enlightened  and  virtuous  citizens,  respecting  the 
right  of  Congress  to  establish  such  a  system  of  improvement. 
Taking  into  view  the  trust  with  which  I  am  now  honored,  it 
would  be  improper,  after  what  has  passed,  that  this  discussion 
should  be  revived  with  an  uncertainty  of  my  opinion  respecting 
the  right.  Disregarding  early  impressions,  I  have  bestowed  on 
the  subject  all  the  deliberation  which  its  great  importance,  and  a 
just  sense  of  my  duty,  required,  and  the  result  is  a  settled  con- 
viction in  my  mind  that  Congress  do  not  possess  the  right.  It  is 
not  contained  in  any  of  the  specified  powers  granted  to  Congress, 
nor  can  I  consider  it  incidental  to,  or  a  necessary  means,  viewed 
on  the  most  liberal  scale,  for  carrying  into  effect  any  of  the 
powers  which  are  specifically  granted.      In  communicating  this 
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result,  I  can  not  resist  the  obligation  which  I  feel,  to  suggest  to 
Congress  the  propriety  of  recommending  to  the  States  an  adop- 
tion of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  shall  give  to 
Congress  the  right  in  question.  In  cases  of  doubtful  construction, 
especially  of  such  vital  interest,  it  Comports  with  the  nature  and 
origin  of  our  republican  institutions,  and  will  contribute  much 
to  preserve  them,  to  apply  to  our  constituents  for  an  explicit 
grant  of  the  power.  We  may  confidently  rely,  that  if  it  appears 
to  their  satisfaction  that  the  power  is  necessary,  it  will  be  granted. 

In  this  case  I  am  happy  to  observe,  that  experience  has 
afibrded'  the  most  ample  proof  of  its  utility,  and  that  the  benign 
spirit  of  conciliation  and  harmony  which  now  manifests  itself 
throughout  our  Union  promises  to  such  a  recommendation  the 
most  prompt  and  favorable  result.  I  think  proper  to  suggest, 
also,  in  case  this  measure  is  adopted,  that  it  be  recommended  to 
the  States  to  include  in  the  amendment  sought  a  right  in 
Congress  to  institute,  likewise,  seminaries  of  learning,  for  the  all- 
important  purpose  of  diffusing  knowledge  among  our  fellow- 
citizens  throughout  the  United  States. 

Our  manufactories  will  require  the  continued  attention  of 
Congress.  The  capital  employed  in  them  is  considerable,  and 
the  knowledge  required  in  the  machinery  and  fabric  of  all  the 
most  useful  manufactures  is  of  great  value.  Their  preservation, 
which  depends  on  due  encouragement,  is  connected  with  the  high 
interests  of  the  Nation. 

Although  the  progress  of  the  public  buildings  has  been 
as  favorable  as  circumstances  have  permitted,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  the  Capitol  is  not  yet  in  a  state  to  receive  you.  There 
is  good  cause  to  presume  that  the  two  wings,  the  only  parts  as 
yet  commenced,  wiU  be  prepared  for  that  purpose  the  next 
session.  The  time  seems  now  to  have  arrived  when  this  subject 
may  be  deemed  worthy  the  attention  of  Congress,  on  a  scale  ade- 
quate to  National  purposes.  The  completion  of  the  middle  build- 
ing wUl  be  necessary  to  the  convenient  accommodation  of  Con- 
gress, of  the  committees,  an(f  various  officers  belonging  to  it.  It 
is  evident  that  the  other  public  buildings  are  altogether  insuf- 
ficient for  the  accommodation  of  the  several  Executive  depart- 
ments; some  of  which  are  much  crowded,  and  even  subject  to 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  it  in  private  buildings,  at  some  distance 
from  the  head  of  the  department,  and  with  inconvenience  to  the 
management  of  the  public  business.     Most  nations  have  taken  an 
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interest  and  a  pride  in  the  improvement  and  ornament  of  their 
metropolis,  and  none  were  more  conspicuous  in  that  respect  than 
the  ancient  republics.  The  policy  which  dictated  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  residence  for  the  National  Government, 
and  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  commenced  and  has  been  prose- 
cuted, show  that  such  improvement  was  thought  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  this  Nation.  Its  central  position,  between  the  northern 
and  southern  extremes  of  our  Union,  and  its  approach  to  the 
west  at  the  head  of  a  great  navigable  river  which  interlocks  with 
the  western  waters,  prove  the  wisdom  of  the  councils  which  es- 
tablished it. 

Nothing  appears  to  be  more  reasonable  and  proper,  than  that 
convenient  accommodation  should  be  provided,  on  a  well-digested 
plan,  for  the  heads  of  the  several  departments,  and  for  the  Attor- 
ney-General ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  public  ground  in  the 
city,  applied  to  these  objects,  wUl  be  found  amply  sufficient.  I 
submit  this  subject  to  the  consideration  of  Congress,  that  such 
provision  may  be  made  in  it  as  to  them  may  seem  proper. 

In  contemplating  the  happy  situation  of  the  United  States, 
our  attention  is  drawn,  with  peculiar  interest,  to  the  surviving 
officers  and  soldiers  of  our  Revolutionary  army,  who  so  eminently 
contributed,  by  their  services,  to  lay  its  foundation.  Most  of 
those  very  meritorious  citizens  have  paid  the  debt  of  nature  and 
gone  to  repose.  It  is  believed,  that  among  the  survivors,  there 
are  some  not  provided  for  by  existing  laws,  who  are  reduced  to 
indigence  and  even  to  real  distress.  These  men  have  a  claim  on 
the  gratitude  of  their  country,  and  it  will  do  honor  to  their 
country  to  provide  for  them.  The  lapse  of  a  few  years  more, 
and  the  opportunity  wUl  be  forever  lost ;  indeed,  so  long  already 
has  been  the  interval,  that  the  number  to  be  benefited  by  any 
provision  which  may  be  made  will  not  be  great. 

It  appearing  in  a  satisfactory  manner  that  the  revenue  arising 
from  imposts  and  tonnage,  and  from  the  sale  of  public  lands, 
will  be  fully  adequate  to  the  support  of  the  civil  Goverijment,  of 
the  present  military  and  naval  establishments,  including  the  an- 
nual augmentation  of  the  latter  to  the  extent  provided  for,  to 
the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  to  the  ex- 
tinguishment of  it  at  the  times  authorized,  without  the  aid  of  the 
internal  taxes,  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  recommend  to  Congress 
their  repeal.  To  impose  taxes  when  the  public  exigencies  require 
them,  is  an  obligation  of  the  most  sacred  character,  especially 
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■with  a  free  people.  The  faithful  fulfillment  of  it  is  among  the 
highest  proofs  of  their  virtue  and  capacity  for  self-government. 
To  dispense  with  taxes,  when  it  may  be  done  with  perfect  safety, 
is  equally  the  duty  of  their  representatives.  In  this  instance,  we 
have  the  satisfaction  to  know  that  they  were  imposed  when  the 
demand  was  imperious,  and  have  been  sustained  with  exemplary 
fidelity.  I  have  to  add,  that  however  gratifying  it  may  be  to  me, 
regarding  the  prosperous  and  happy  condition  of  our  country,  to 
recommend  the  repeal  of  these  taxes  at  this  time,  I  shall,'  never- 
theless, be  attentive  to  events,  and,  should  any  future  emergency 
occur,  be  not  less  prompt  to  suggest  such  measures  and  burdens  as 
may  then  be  requisite  and  proper. 

No  better  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  country 
need  be  given  than  is  found  in  this  excellent  message. 
The  President  had,  himself,  the  highest  cause  for  sat- 
isfaction with  the  condition  of  public  affairs.  In  this 
message,  he  also  took  occasion  to  set  forth  his  views 
at  the  earliest  moment,  on  the  disputed  point  of  power 
in  Congress  to  promote  or  establish  a  system  of  inter- 
nal improvement  for  the  entire  country.  While  he 
thought  the  power  was  needed,  and  the  Constitution 
should  be  amended  to  give  it  to  Congress,  he  was  free 
to  say  that  in  his  opinion  no  such  power  existed  then. 
Although  Congress  in  both  branches  was  largely  or 
virtually  Democratic,  this  opinion  was  not  shared  with 
Mr.  Monroe,  by  the  majority  of  that  body.  By  them 
it  was  believed  that  the  Constitution  did  grant  that 
power,  and  this  belief  eventually  became  the  sentiment 
of  the  Nation,  without  distinction  of  party.  Even  as 
President,  Mr.  Monroe's  opinion  underwent  some 
change  on  this  point,  as  will  be  seen. 

This  first  session  of  Congress,  under  Mr.  Monroe, 
was  one  of  the  most  harmonious  that  ever  character- 
ized that  body.  Whether  such  tranquillity  and  una- 
nimity are  most  to  be  desired  in  a  legislative  assembly 
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may  well  be  doubted ;  at  all  events,  it  was  not  likely 
to  occur  soon  again. 

The  wonderful  era  of  six  or  eight  years  now  be- 
ginning, must  be  looked  upon  as  the  Golden  Age  in 
the  political  history  of  this  Nation.  Party  contention 
and  animosity  were  gone,  or  held  in  abeyance ;  although 
the  old  Federalists  still  existed  with  their  principles, 
the  party  lines  were  rubbed  out,  and  all  the  people 
were  willing  to  be  called,  what  they  always  really 
were,  republicans;  the  Administration  was  without 
party  tricks,  honest,  earnest,  and  able,  with  a  plain  in- 
tention to  pursue  the  best  patterns  of  all  the  preceding 
Administrations ;  the  two  most  popular  and  able  men 
of  the  South,  full  of  vigor  and  desire  for  national 
prosperity,  before  slavery  and  conflict  in  its  interests 
had  sapped  their  patriotism,  were  in  the  Cabinet; 
Adams,  Rush,  and  Wirt  were  as  unselfish,  patriotic, 
and  able  men  as  ever  ornamented  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government;  the  country  followed  the  example 
of  a  harmonious  and  patriotic  Administration,  and  the 
"  era  of  good  feeling  "  was  the  result.  This  was  an 
age  worthy  to  be  cherished  in  our  history. 

Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  character  of  the 
Cabinet,  the  President  was  undoubtedly  the  head,  and 
to  this  mild-tempered  man,  scrupulous  as  to  his  own 
honor  and  that  of  his  country,  and  free  from  selfish 
purposes,  aiming  only  at  his  country's  good,  must, 
in  an  eminent  sense,  be  placed  the  credit  of  this 
model  era. 

The  Senate  with  an  amiable  and  patriotic  man  in 
its  Chair,  and  the  House  with  its  most  brilliant  mem- 
ber as  Speaker,  and  all  in  accord  with  the  Adminis- 
tration, the  work  of  legislation  was  stripped  of  much 
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of  its  usual  difficulty,  if  it  was  not  always  marked  by 
wisdom. 

The  main  acts  of  this  Congress  were  based  upon 
the  recommendations  of  the  President's  message.  At 
this  session  the  salary  of  Congressmen  was  fixed  at 
eight  dollars  a  day,  and  mileage  of  eight  dollars  for 
every  twenty  miles  traveled  in  the  journey  to  the 
Capital;  provisions  were  made  for  pensions  to  soldiers 
of  the  Revolution ;  Mississippi  was  admitted  as  a 
State  on  the  10th  of  December;  Illinois  was  author- 
ized to  form  a  State  Government;  an  act  was  passed 
closing  the  ports  of  the  United  States  against  British 
vessels  coming  from  British  ports  shut  against  this 
country;  Indiana  was  authorized  to  spend  three  per 
cent  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  public  lands 
in  that  State,  for  building  roads  and  canals ;  the  flag 
of  the  Republic  was  fixed  to  have  thirteen  stripes 
alternating  red  and  white  with  a  star  for  each  State 
on  a  blue  ground  in  the  corner;  and  some  very 
decided  steps  were  taken  in  favor  of  protecting 
home  manufactures.  At  the  head  of  the  protective 
movement  was  Henry  Clay,  and  at  this  time  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  Congress  were  with  him  in 
this  matter.  Duties  on  cotton  and  woolen  imported 
were  laid,  and  other  steps  were  taken  to  provide  for 
the  public  expenses  and  the  payment  of  the  war  debt. 
There  was  little  variety  of  sentiment  on  this  point, 
but  especially  did  the  men  who  had  favored  and  sup- 
ported the  war  now  take  hold  with  energy  in  the  work 
of  preparing  the  ways  for  liquidating  the  debts  con- 
tracted by  it,  a  feat  which  was  accomplished  during 
General  Jackson's  Administration. 

Congress  adjourned  on  the  20th  of  April,  1818,  and 
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a  few  days  afterwards  the  President  went  on  a  short 
tour  to  the  Chesapeake  to  look  after  the  defenses  there 
and  determine  upon  the  location  for  a  naval  depot. 
This  trip  was  extended  into  Virginia,  and  lasted  till 
the  17th  of  June. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

GENERAL  JACKSON  IN  FLORIDA— SEMINOLE  WAR— ARBUTH- 

NOT  AND  AMBRISTER— HILLIS  HAJO  AND  HIS 

DAUGHTER  MALEE. 

ABOUT  the  close  of  Mr.  Madison's  Administration 
an  order  was  sent  to  one  of  General  Jackson's 
subordinates  directly  from  the  acting  Secretary  of 
War,  without  passing  through  the  General's  hands  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  course  of  the  military  red-tape 
rule.  And  long  before  Jackson  was  aware  of  it  his 
engineer,  whom  he  had  sent  on  special  employment  to 
the  Mississippi,  had  been  taken  to  New  York  by  the 
direct  order  in  question.  He  immediately  wrote  to 
President  Monroe,  who  had  barely  got  into  office,  re- 
monstrating against  this  irregular  conduct;  and  after 
having  waited  about  fifty  days,  somewhat  more  than 
the  time  necessary  for  a  letter  and  its  answer  to  pass 
over  the  long  journey  in  those  days,  and  then  receiv- 
ing no  reply  from  the  busy  President,  he  issued  the 
following 

DIVISION  ORDER. 

Adjutant-Genekal's  Office, 
Head-quartebs  Division  of  the  South. 
Nashville,  April  22,  1817. 

The  Commanding  General  considers  it  due  to  the  principles 
of  subordination  which  ought  and  must  exist  in  an  army  to  pro- 
hibit the  obedience  of  any  order  emanating  from  the  Department 
of  War  to  officers  of  this  division  who  have  been  reported  and 
been  assigned  to  duty,  unless  coming  through  him  as  the  proper 
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organ  of  communication.  The  object  of  this  order  is  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  a  circumstance  which  removed  an  important 
ofBcer  from  the  division  without  the  knowledge  of  the  command- 
ing General,  and,  indeed,  when  he  supposed  that  officer  engaged 
in  his  official  duties,  and  anticipated  hourly  the  receipt  of  his 
official  reports  on  a  subject  of  great  importance  to  his  command; 
also  to  prevent  the  topographical  reports  from  being  made  public 
through  the  medium  of  the  newspapers,  as  was  done  in  the  case 
alluded  to,  thereby  enabling  the  enemy  to  obtain  the  benefit  of 
our  topographical  researches  as  soon  as  the  General  commanding, 
who  is  responsible  for  the  division.  Superior  officers  having  com- 
mands assigned  them  are  held  responsible  to  the  Government  for 
the  character  and  conduct  of  that  command,  and  it  might  as  well 
be  justified  in  an  officer  senior  in  command  to  give  orders  to  a 
guard  on  duty,  without  passing  that  order  through  the  officer  of 
that  guard,  as  that  the  Department  of  War  should  countermand 
the  arrangements  of  commanding  generals,  without  giving  their 
orders  through  the  proper  channel.  To  acquiesce  in  such  a  course 
would  be  a  tame  surrender  of  military  rights  and  etiquette,  and 
at  once  subvert  the  established  principles  of  subordination  and 
good  order.  Obedience  to  the  lawful  commands  of  superior  offi- 
cers is  constitutionally  and  morally  required ,  but  there  is  a  chain 
of  communication  that  binds  the  military  compact,  which,  if 
broken,  opens  the  door  to  disobedience  and  disrespect,  and  gives 
loose  to  the  turbulent  spirits  who  are  ever  ready  to  excite  to 
mutiny.  All  physicians  able  to  perform  duty,  who  are  absent  on 
furlough,  will  forthwith  repair  to  their  respective  posts.  Com- 
manding officers  of  regiments  and  corps  are  ordered  to  report 
specially  aU  officers  absent  from  duty  on  the  30th  of  June  next, 
and  their  cause  of  absence.  The  army  is  too  small  to  tolerate, 
idlers,  and  they  will  be  dismissed  the  service. 

By  order  of  Major-General  Jackson. 

RoBEET  BuTLEE,  Adjutaut-Gcneral. 

This  extraordinary  performance  on  the  part  of 
General  Jackson  was  a  subject  of  common,  and  mostly 
unfavorable  discussion  throughout  the  country,  but 
the  President  was  really  unable  to  do  any  thing  in 
the  matter.  And  a  few  weeks  subsequently  Gen- 
eral   Ripley,  who   was   at  New   Orleans   under  Jack- 
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sou's  command,  actually  declined  to  obey  an  order 
directly  to  him  from  Mr.  Graham,  the  acting  Secre- 
tary of  War.  Ripley  at  once  notified  Jackson  of  his 
course,  and  the  General  praised  him  for  his  disobe- 
dience, and  wrote  to  the  President  and  the  War  De- 
partment that  he  would  himself  bear  the  responsibility, 
and  signified  that  he  was  ready  for  investigation  and 
retirement. 

Mr.  Calhoun  now  took  charge  of  the  Department, 
and  soon  issued  an  order  mainly  in  compliance  with 
the  General's  views  of  the  case,  and  also  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  General,  on  the  29th  of  December,  which  had  a 
very  soothing  effect  upon  his  temper.  And  thus  ended, 
so  far  as  the  Administration  was  concerned,  the  first 
difficulty  with  this  fiery  and  troublesome  soldier.  But 
this  was  a  mere  flash  compared  with  what  was  yet 
to  come. 

Florida  was  now  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to 
the  Administration,  and  this  concern  was  not  in  the 
least  mitigated  by  the  conduct  of  General  Jackson. 
Besides  being  a  place  of  resort  and  refuge  for  crim- 
inals, pirates,  and  adventurers  of  the  white  race,  it 
had  been  for  over  a  half  century  the  retreat  of  runa- 
way slaves  from  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Although  these  negroes  were  not  always  safe 
from  pursuit  here,  yet  at  the  beginning  of  the  Semi- 
nole or  Florida  War  they  actually  numbered  several 
hundred,  perhaps  not  much  short  of  a  thousand,  of  all 
ages,  of  whom  two  or  three  hundred  were  fighting  men. 

In  this  semi-tropical  climate,  they  lived  in  compar- 
ative idleness.  They  had  farms,  however,  which  they 
cultivated,  and  had  some  kind  of  social  organization. 
But  their  leaders  were   men  of  desperate   character. 
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and  their  whole  population  was  as  bitterly  hostile  to 
the  whites  as  were  the  Indians,  and  as  cruel  robbers 
and  plunderers,  they  became  a  source  of  terror  to  the 
surrounding  country.  While  having  a  kind  of  friendly 
understanding  with  the  Seminoles  for  mutual  protec- 
tion, they  intermarried  with  them  to  a  very  limited 
extent,  the  Indians  considering  themselves  the  supe- 
rior race,  although  the  ground  for  this  distinction  did 
not  seem  very  obvious.  But  this  fact  and  the  natural 
meanness  and  avarice  of  the  Indians  often  induced 
them  to  become  negro-hunters  for  the  planters  of  Georgia 
and  Carolina,  and  a  few  of  them  held  negroes  as  slaves. 

During  the  Creek  war,  and  at  its  close,  those 
Creeks  who  refused  to  surrender  or  submit  to  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  took  refuge  in  Florida.  The 
Semineles,  who  inhabited  that  region,  although  not 
powerful,  were  cruel  and  bloodthirsty,  and  being 
mainly  descended  from  the  Creeks,  they  claimed  an 
interest  in  the  possessions  of  that  nation. 

During  the  British  and  Creek  war,  the  agents  of 
England  had  acquired  a  control  over  these  negroes 
and  Creek  refugees,  and  under  specious  promises  of 
friendship  and  protection  had  attached  them  to  their 
cause,  and  had  made  some  progress  in  teaching  them 
the  habits  of  regular  soldiers.  After  the  ratification 
of  the  peace  of  Ghent  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Brit- 
ish army  from  America,  Colonel  Edward  Nichols  still 
remained  in  Florida,  calling  himself  commander  of  the 
British  forces  in  the  Creek  Nation.  On  being  defeated 
at  Fort  Bowyer  and  expelled  from  Pensacola,  where 
he  took  the  liberty  of  blowing  up  the  Spanish  fort, 
Barrancas,  which  he  had  held  without  the  shadow  of 
authority,  he  had,  with  his  negroes  and  Indians,  taken 
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a  position  on  the  Appalachicola  River.  In  the  spring 
of  1815  he  restored  and  strengthened  the  fort  at  this 
point,  and  called  it  the  "  British  post  on  the  Appala- 
chicola." This  was  one  of  the  strongest  and  best 
armed  forts  ever  constructed  in  the  country.  About 
a  dozen  pieces  of  cannon  were  mounted  on  its  walls, 
three  of  which  were  twenty-four  pounders,  and  one  a 
thirty-two  pounder.  In  its  two  magazines  were  stored 
ten  or  twelve  hundred  barrels  of  powder,  three  thou- 
sand muskets  and  carbines,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  swords  and  pistols,  and  enough  small  arms  to  sup- 
ply thoroughly  all  the  Creeks,  Seminoles,  and  negroes 
in  Florida.  It  was  a  wonderful  armament,  and  where 
this  man,  Nichols,  got  all  these  war  stores,  or  for 
what  purpose  he  got  them  and  built  this  fort  in  Flor- 
ida, it  is  not  easy  now  to  decide.  Without  any  ap- 
parent reason  he  had  fixed  up  a  treaty  of  alliance  for 
all  purposes  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Seminole 
Indians,  in  whom  he  considered  himself  peculiarly  in- 
terested, and  finally  accompanied  by  the  prophet  and 
chief,  Francis  or  Hillis  Hajo,  and  a  number  of  other 
Indians,  he  sailed  for  England.  But  his  treaty  was 
not  apparently  received  with  much  attention  by  the 
British  .Ministry,  a  fact  with  which  Mr.  Adams,  then 
resident  representative  of  this  Government,  in  Eng- 
land, perhaps,  had  something  to  do.  The  opera- 
tions of  Nichols  had  been  fully  presented  and  com- 
plained of  before  he  reached  London  with  his  Indian 
friends.  But  Hillis  Hago  (Hillis  Hajo,  or  Hillisajo) 
was  received  with  ceremony  by  the  Ministry  and 
Prince  Regent.  England  had  not  yet  lost  all  hope  of 
gaining  something  through  her  frieildship  for  the  sav- 
ages of  America. 
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The  Nichols  fort  on  the  Appalachicola  had  been  left 
to  the  care  of  the  Indians  ;  but  the  negroes  who  could 
better  appreciate  the  advantages  of  such  a  place  for 
their  own  defense,  soon  got  possession  of  it,  and  thus 
matters  stood  when  the  repeated  acts  of  plunder  and 
murder  committed  by  the  Indians,  and  the  generally 
desperate  state  of  affairs  in  Florida,  induced  Mr. 
Monroe  to  take  vigorous  steps  in  the  summer  and 
fall  of  1817,  to  put  a  stop  to  evil  doings  in  this  quarter- 

The  Administration,  the  army  ofl&cers,  and  even 
Colonel  Benjamin  Hawkins  with  whom  Nichols  had 
frequent  communications,  were  disposed  to  trace  the 
origin  of  the  savage  hostility,  to  a  great  extent,  to  the 
course  of  Nichols.  In  fact,  he  was  directly  accused 
of  instigating  the  Indians  to  war,  and  even  to  making 
murderous  raids  into  the  territory  of  the  United 
States.  Still  this  charge  was  not  sustained,  and  prob- 
ably was  not  true,  at  all  events,  not  to  the  extent 
indicated. 

Nichols  professed  great  friendship  for  the  Indians, 
called  himself  their  father,  and  doubtlessly  established 
them  in  the  belief  that  the  9th  article  in  the  Treaty 
of  Ghent  was  applicable  to  them,  and  that  under  it 
the  fugitive  Creeks,  if  not  also  the  Seminoles,  should 
have  restored  to  them  the  Creek  lands  taken  by  the 
"  treaty "  at  Fort  Jackson.  Beyond  this  nothing 
charged  against  Nichols  appears  well  founded.  But 
this  was  enough.  And  the  very  presence  of  the  man 
on  Spanish  territory,  managing  the  affairs  of  the  In- 
dians was  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the  United  States, 
and  the  reason  for  it,  if  there  was  one,  never  could  be 
appreciated. 

The   truth  of  the   matter  seems   to  be  that  while 
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Nichols  did  teach  the  Indians  to  tolerate  no  aggres- 
sions on  their  own  territory,  and  to  fight  to  the  death 
any  authority  or  persons  molesting  them,  and  supplied 
them  with  the  means  of  doing  so,  he  advised  them 
against  being  themselves  the  aggressors,  and  urged 
them  against  murderous  assaults  upon  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  Although  this  statement  is  in  op- 
position to  the  usual  tenor  of  the  story  of  these  inter- 
esting affairs,  it  is  believed  to  comport  more  nearly 
with  the  facts  in  the  case. 

The  "Negro  Fort,"  as  Nichols's  British  Post,  on 
the  Appalachicola,  was  now  called,  had  become  a  source 
of  terror  to  the  United  States  planters,  and  the  Span- 
ish Governor,  who  had  not  means  to  rid  his  tei'ritory 
of  the  nuisance.  But  the  "  Negro  Fort "  was  disposed 
of  in  a  manner  little  dreamed  of,  or  desired,  perhaps, 
by  anybody. 

The  United  States  troops  were,  at  this  time,  build- 
ing Fort  Scott,  in  Georgia,  on  the  Flint  River,  near 
its  junction  with  the  Chattahoochee.  This  was  about 
sixty  miles  from  Negro  Fort,  and  was  on  the  northern 
line  of  the  Spanish  possessions,  near  the  head  of  the 
Appalachicola.  It  was  determined  to  send  supplies  to 
Fort  Scott,  by  vesse.ls  from  New  Orleans.  Accord- 
ingly in  July,  1817,  two  gun-boats  and  two  sloops,  un- 
der Captain  Jarius  Loomis,  entered  the  Appalachicola, 
bound  for  Fort  Scott.  Suspecting  that  the  negroes 
might  resist  the  passage  of  the  boats  up  the  river, 
General  Edmund  P.  Gaines,  who  was  then  command- 
ing in  that  part,  sent  Colonel  Clinch,  from  Fort  Scott, 
to  meet  Loomis  at  Negro  Fort,  with  instructions  to 
attack  and  destroy  the  fort  if  possible,  if  any  resistance 
was  made  to  the  passage  of  the  boats. 

17— B 
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On  the  16th  of  July,  Clinch  started  with  about  a 
hundred  men  in  boats  down  the  Appalachicola.  On 
the  way  he  was  joined  by  a  considerable  force  of 
Seminoles,  who  readily  fell  into  the  adventure,  as  they 
regarded  Negro  Fort  as  their  own  property.  Loomis 
had  received  a  message  from  Colonel  Clinch,  apprising 
him  of  his  march  to  his  succor,  and  had  been  obliged 
to  remain  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  account  of 
the  hostile  behavior  of  the  negroes  and  Indians.  One 
of  his  boats  sent  into  the  river  for  fresh  water  was 
attacked  and  four  of  the  five  men  in  charge  of  it  killed 
by  the  negroes  and  Indians.  His  boat  sent  up  to- 
wards the  fort  to  learn  the  intentions  of  its  occupants, 
as  to  his  passage,  was  also  fired  upon. 

On  nearing  the  fort  Clinch  captured  a  negro  who 
had  the  scalp  of  one  of  Loomis's  men  on  his  person. 
This  discovery  at  once  led  him  to  attack  the  fort  with- 
out knowing  the  real  treatment  Loomis  had  received. 
Several  days  were  spent  in  getting  the  gun-boats  up  the 
river  and  in  range.  Clinch  and  his  Seminole  allies 
had,  in  the  mean  time,  surrounded  the  fort.  The  ne- 
groes went  to  firing  their  great  guns,  but  with  little 
effect,  as  they  could  not  see  their  assailants.  Their 
commander,  a  negro,  bore  the  -name  of  Garcon,  and 
was  a  brave,  desperate  fellow,  who  foolishly  believed 
he  was  safe  in  the  fort  against  the  combined  efforts 
of  the  human  race.  A  Choctaw  chief  was  also  among 
the  defenders  of  the  fort.  Without  counting  the 
chances  of  time  and  overpowering  force,  they  deter- 
mined to  sell  the  moment  as  dearly  as  possible  to  a 
race  for  which  they  entertained  little  else  than  senti- 
ments of  hatred.     But  see  the  end  ! 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  July  the  gun- 
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boats  were  got  in  position,  and  the  great  guns  of  the 
fort  were  opened  upon  them.  The  fire  was  returned 
without  much  effect,  for  a  time,  from  the  small  guns 
of  the  vessels.  It  was  an  extraordinary  and  wonder- 
ful conflict.  Nothing  like  it  had  ever  been  witnessed 
on  this  Continent.  Loomis  was  a  regular  naval  officer, 
and  saw  at  once  to  what  he  must  resort.  Some  shot  had 
been  made  red  hot,  and  soon  after  daylight  one  of 
these  was  thrown  into  the  doomed  fort.  The  ball  en- 
tered a  magazine  which  contained  over  six  hundred 
barrels  of  powder.  A  fearful  explosion  ensued.  The 
whole  fort  was  torn  to  atoms.  Of  the  three  hundred 
and  thirty-four  negroes  and  Indians  in  it  only  three 
came  out  unhurt.  Most  of  the  wounded  died  afterwards, 
and  two  hundred  and  seventy  were  killed  outright. 

At  Fort  St.  Philip,  and  in  the  battles  below  New 
Orleans,  the  cannonading  was  terrific,  and  the  low  delta 
vibrated  under  the  continuous  crash.  So  at  Boston, 
White  Plains,  Saratoga,  Norfolk,  on  Lake  Champlain, 
and  at  other  points  the  thunder  of  the  cannon  had 
startled  and  amazed  the  people  for  miles  around,  but 
the  explosion  of  Negro  Fort  shook  all  Florida,  and 
was  the  most  appalling  event  of  the  kind  which  had 
ever  occurred  in  America.  The  dreadful  fate  of  this 
fort  for  a  time  silenced  the  hostile  Indians,  and  for  a 
little  while  there  was   comparative   quiet  in   Florida. 

Several  things  were  conspiring,  however,  to  bring 
affairs  to  a  crisis  in  that  quarter,  and  among  these  the 
Indians  were  of  secondary  importance  in  the  chain  of 
causes.  Following  the  lead  of  the  United  States, 
Mexico  and  some  of  the  South  American  provinces 
were  attempting  to  establish  their  independence.  The 
authority   of   Spain   in  Florida  was   merely  nominal, 
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and  never  had  been  such  as  to  gain  the  respect  of  the 
Indians  and  the  adventurers  and  philanthropists  who, 
from  time  to  time,  became  their  self-appointed  friends 
and  guardians.  Among  these,  not  long  after  the  de- 
parture of  Nichols,  four  other  Englishmen  made  their 
appearance  in  Florida,  and  two  of  them  were  destined 
to  figure  too  conspicuously  in  the  history  of  the  evil 
times.  Two  of  them.  Captain  Woodbine  and  Robert 
C.  Ambrister,  had  been  officers  under  Edward  Nichols. 
Ambrister  had  been  a  midshipman  in  the  British  navy, 
and  for  some  misdemeanor  had  been  suspended.  In 
the  meantime  he  had  visited  relatives  at  Nassau,  on 
the  island  of  New  Providence,  forty  or  fifty  miles  off 
the  coast  of  Florida,  and  there  he  was  apprised  of  the 
fact  that  the  Seminole  Indian  country  presented  a  field 
for  his  enterprise.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  .dis- 
appeared, and  not  until  1817  did  he  again  show  him- 
self. He  at  once  went  with  great  energy  to  looking 
after  the  affairs  of  the  Indians,  and  acted  very  much 
as  if  he  had  suddenly  come  into  the  possession  of  them, 
and  was  going  to  see  to  it  that  they  should  have  the 
right  kind  of  treatment  from  the  United  States.  He 
became  their  advocate  to  the  world.  Wrote  letters  to 
enlist  persons  in  their  favor,  made  every  effort  to  arm 
them  well,  urged  them  to  resist  the  United  States, 
and  in  every  way  showed  himself  to  be  a  very  foolish 
and  unreliable  man. 

Woodbine  lived  in  New  Providence,  and,  in  the  fall 
of  1817,  he  came  over  to  Florida  to  look  after  some 
lands  the  Indians  had  given  him,  notwithstanding 
Spain ;  but,  fortunately  for  him,  he  did  not  stay  long, 
not  being  so  philanthropically  disposed  as  to  care  for 
any  other  than  his  own  interests. 
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Early  in  1817  Alexander  Arbuthnot,  a  man  of  more 
consequence,  came  over  from  the  Bahamas  in  his  own 
vessel,  which  was  loaded  with  powder,  knives,  blan- 
kets, etc.,  for  trading  with  the  Indians.  He  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Indians,  and,  besides  trading  with 
them,  soon  began  to  assume  some  direction  of  their 
affairs.  He  wrote  to  various  persons  touching  their 
relations  to  the  United  States,  and  while  setting  forth 
the  view  that  the  white  race  generally  treated  the 
Indians  unfairly,  which  was  true  enough,  he  held  that 
the  Americans  robbed  them,  and  had  no  inclination  to 
do  them  justice ;  that  they  came  under  the  ninth  arti- 
cle of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  and  were  now  cheated  out 
of  their  lands,  as  they  always  had  been.  But  it  is 
not  quite  clear  that  he  made  any  effort  to  excite  them 
to  war,  but  rather  that  he  urged  them  against  a  step 
which,  in  the  end,  could  only  be  disastrous  to  them. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  bt-oke  up  the 
nest  of  adventurers  and  cut-throats  on  Amelia  Island, 
as  has  been  shown,  and  was  now  nearer  the  consum- 
mation of  her  desire  to  own  Florida  than  she  ever  had 
been.  Its  possession  was  looked  upon  merely  as  a 
question  of  time.  But  the  Indians  had  been  tampered 
with  too  long.  They  were  discontented  and  wanted 
war.  The  whites  also  wanted  war.  General  Gaines 
thus  put  the  case  to  the  Indians : — 

"Your  Seminoles  are  very  bad  people.  I  don't  say  whom. 
You  have  murdered  many  of  my  people,  and  stolen  my  cattle, 
and  many  good  horses  that  cost  me  money;  and  many  good 
houses  that  cost  me  money  you  have  burned  for  me ;  and  now 
that  you  see  my  writing,  you  will  think  that.  I  have  spoken  right. 
I  know  it  is  so,  you  know  it  is  so ;  for  now  you  may  say  I  will 
go  upon  you  at  random.  But  just  give  me  the  murderers,  and  I 
will  show  them  my  law;  and  when  that  is  finished  and  past,  if 
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you  will  come  about  any  of  my  people,  you  will  see  your  friends, 
and  if  you  see  me  you  will  see  your  friend.  But  there  is  some- 
thing out  in  the  sea,  a  bird  with  a  forked  tongue ;  whip  him  back 
before  he  lands,  for  he  will  be  the  ruin  of  you.  Yet,  perhaps, 
you  do  not  know  who  or  what  I  mean — I  mean  the  name  of 
Englishman.  I  tell  you  this,  that  if  you  do  not  give  me  up  the 
murderers  who  have  murdered  my  people,  I  say  I  have  got  good 
strong  warriors  with  scalping-knives  and  tomahawks.  You  har- 
bor a  great  many  of  my  black  people  among  you,  at  Sahwahnee. 
If  you  give  me  leave  to  go  by  you  against  them,  I  shall  not  hurt 
any  thing  belonging  to  you." 

To  this,  the  Seminoles  replied  through  King  Hatchy, 
one  of  their  chiefs  : — 

' '  You  charge  me  with  killing  your  people,  stealing  your  cat- 
tle, and  burning  your  houses.  It  is  I  that  have  cause  to  com- 
plain of  the  Americans.  While  one  American  has  been  justly 
killed,  while  in  the  act  of  stealing  cattle,  more  than  four  Indians 
have  been  murdered  while  hunting  by  these  lawless  freebooters. 
I  harbor  no  negroes.  When  the  Englishmen  were  at  war  with 
America,  some  took  shelter  among  them,  and  it  is  for  you  white 
people  to  settle  those  things  among  yourselves,  and  not  trouble 
us  with  what  we  know  nothing  about.  I  shall  use  force  to  stop 
any  armed  Americans  from  passing  my  towns  or  my  lands." 

This  was  the  language  and  spirit  of  a  brave  and 
injured  race,  whose  sad  fate  must  always  remain  a 
topic  for  human  sympathy.  Although  the  Seminoles 
were  now  stalking  about  in  war-paint,  foolish  enough 
to  believe  again  for  the  hundredth  time  that  the  Brit- 
ish would  give  them  all  the  assistance  they  needed, 
there  had  been  no  open  declaration  of  war  on  either 
side.  The  overt  act  leading  to  the  long,  troublesome, 
expensive,  and  unsatisfactory  Seminole  war,  was  com- 
mitted, it  is  clear  enough,  doubtlessly,  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, that  is,  by  the  general  in  command,  Edmund  P. 
Gaines. 

A  few  miles  to  the  east  of  Fort  Scott,  in  Georgia, 
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was  Fowltown,  a  Seminole  village,  the  chief  of  which 
had  shown  a  troublesome  disposition.  Not  liking  his 
language  and  conduct,  General  Gaines  sent  a  message 
for  this  rude  sovereign,  to  appear  before  him  at  Fort 
Scott.  This  authoritative  command  the  Seminole 
spurned.  Gaines  was  wounded  and  exasperated;  and 
accordingly  Colonel  David  Twiggs  was  sent  with  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men  to  bring  the  chief  to  the  fort. 
Near  the  break  of  day,  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of 
November,  1817,  Twiggs  arrived  before  the  town.  The 
Indians  were  apprised  of  his  approach,  and  believing 
he  could  not  be  coming  otherwise  than  as  an  enemy, 
fired  upon  him.  A  short  conflict  ensued,  in  which 
several  Indians  were  kiUed  and  some  wounded.  The 
savages  then,  as  usual  with  them,  took  to  flight,  and 
soon  afterwards  their  town  was  burned,  by  order  of 
General  Gaines.  This  performance  was  the  direct  ex- 
citing cause  of  the  war,  and  cause  enough  with  the 
Indians,  if  there  had  been  any  reasonable  grounds  for 
their  success. 

Before  this  event,  there  had  been  hesitation  and 
delay;  now  there  was  hot  haste  for  revenge.  At  once 
the  bloody  work  began.  Only  nine  days  after  the 
destruction  of  Fowltown,  Lieutenant  R.  W.  Scott,  who 
was  ascending  the  Appalachicola,  in  an  open  boat,  with 
forty  soldiers,  the  wives  of  seven  soldiers,  and  several 
children,  was  fallen  upon  by  the  Indians,  and  all  were 
massacred,  but  four  soldiers,  who  escaped,  and  one 
woman  was  carried  off  as  a  captive.  This  horrid  deed 
was  soon  followed  by  others.  The  hatchet  was  drawn 
throughout  the  nation.  The  prophet-chief,  Hillis  Hajo, 
whom  the  British  had  filled  with  bad  notions,  was 
now   on   the   war-path.     About    this    Indian   and    his 
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family  gather  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  ro- 
mantic incidents  and  facts  to  be  found  anywhere  in 
the  history  of  the  American  aborigines.  Some  men- 
tion of  these  will  be  made  at  another  time. 

There  now  began  to  be  a  feeling  at  Washington 
that  General  Jackson  would  be  the  man  to  settle  the 
business  of  these  pestiferous  savages ;  and  arrange- 
ments were  made,  causing  it  to  appear  necessary  for 
General  Gaines  to  go  over  to  Amelia  Island,  to  give 
his  attention  to  affairs  in  that  quarter,  to  make  way 
for  the  coming  man.  Still  matters  took  such  a  course 
as  to  render  it  convenient  for  General  Gaines  to  be- 
come a  participant  in  Jackson's  extraordinary  Florida 
campaign  in  1818. 

Restless  and  anxious  to  have  his  hands  in  the  fray, 
General  Jackson  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the 
President,  dated  only  a  few  days  before  he  received  his 
orders  from  the  War  Department : — 

"  Nashville,  6th  January,  1818. 
"SiK, — A  few  days  since,  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  of  the  17th  ult. ,  with  inclosures.  Your  order  of 
the  19th  ult.,  through  him  to  Brevet  Major-General  Gaines,  to 
enter  the  territory  of  Spain,  and  chastise  the  ruthless  savages  who 
have  been  depredating  on  the  property  and  lives  of  our  citizens, 
will  meet  not  only  the  approbation  of  your  country,  but  the  ap- 
probation of  Heaven.  Will  you,  however,  permit  me  to  suggest 
the  catastrophe  that  might  arise  by  General  Gaines's  compliance 
with  the  last  clause  of  your  order?  Suppose  the  case  that  the 
Indians  are  beaten,  they  take  refuge  either  in  Pensacola  or  St. 
Augustine,  which  open  their  gates  to  them ;  to  profit  by  his  vic- 
tory, General  Gaines  pursues  the  fugitives,  and  has  to  halt  before 
the  garrison  until  he  can  communicate  with  his  Government. 
In  the  meantime  the  militia  grow  restless,  and  he  is  left  to  de- 
fend himself  by  the  regulars.  The  enemy,  with  the  aid  of  their 
Spanish  friends  and  Woodbine's  British  partisans,  or,  if  you 
please,  with  Aury's  force,  attacks  him.     What  may  not  be  the 
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result?  Defeat  and  massacre.  Permit  me  to  remark  that  the 
arms  of  the  United  States  must  be  carried  to  any  point  within 
the  limits  of  East  Florida,  where  an  enemy  is  permitted  and  pro- 
tected, or  disgrace  attends. 

"The  Executive  Government  have  ordered,  and,  as  I  con- 
ceive, very  properly,  Amelia  Island  to  be  taken  possession  of. 
This  order  ought  to  be  carried  into  execution  at  all  hazards,  and 
simultaneously  the  whole  of  East  Florida  seized,  and  held  as  an 
indemnity  for  the  outrages  of  Spain  upon  the  property  of  our 
citizens.  This  done,  it  puts  all  opposition  down,  secures  our  citi- 
zens a  complete  indemnity,  and  saves  us  from  a  war  with  Great 
Britain,  or  some  of  the  continental  powers  combined  with  Spain. 
This  can  be  done  without  implicating  the  Government.  Let  it 
be  signified  to  me  through  any  channel  (my  Mr.  J.  Rhea)  that  the  pos- 
sessioi}  of  the  Floridas  would  he  desirabk  to  the  United  States,  and  in 
sixty  days  it  u/iU  be  aeeomplished. 

"The  order  being  given  for  the  possession  of  Amelia  Island, 
it  ought  to  be  executed,  or  our  enemies,  internal  and  external, 
will  use  it  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Government.  If  our  troops 
enter  the  territory  of  Spain,  in  pursuit  of  our  Indian  enemy,  all 
opposition  that  they  meet  with  must  be  put  down,  or  we  will  be 
involved  in  danger  and  disgrace.     I  have  the  honor,  etc., 

"Andrew  Jackson. 

"Hon.  James  Monroe,  President  of  United  States." 

General  Jackson  had  his  own  views  about  the  way 
things  should,  be  managed  in  Florida,  and  was  not  slow 
in  putting  them  into  execution  when  he  had  been 
given  the  opportunity,  as  may  be  more  fully  seen  in 
another  volume  of  this  work.  General  Gaines  had 
been  authorized  under  certain  conditions  to  enter  the 
Spanish  territory,  in  pursuit  of  the  savages,  but  was 
warned  against  further  aggravating  relations  with 
Spain.  Jackson  was  fully  apprised  of  all  these 
instructions,  but  placed  great  stress  upon  the  weight 
he  believed  the  Administration  attached  to  himself. 
There  was  certainly  a  great  deal  of  difference  between 
General  Gaines  and  General  Jackson  at  the  head  of 
an  important  enterprise.     Why  not?     Then,    besides, 
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Mr.  John  Rhea  (Ray)  managed  somehow  or  other  to 
think  himself  authorized  to  give  the  General  the  hint 
he  required,  "that  the  possession  of  the  Ploridas 
would  be  desirable  to  the  United  States." 

General  Jackson  soon  mustered  a  considerable  force 
of  Tennesseeans  and  Kentuckians,  and  with  these,  the 
regulars  at  Fort  Scott,  and  a  large  body  of  Indians 
under  William  Mcintosh,  a  chief  who  had  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  United  States,  and  been  made  a 
brigadier-general  in  the  army,  he  rushed  without  hes- 
itation into  Florida,  carrying  every  thing  before  him. 
He  rebuilt  Negro  Fort,  and  called  it  Fort  Gadsden. 
His  style  of  proceeding  suited  General  Mcintosh,  who 
entered  with  great  spirit  into  the  work  of  destroying 
the  villages  and  appropriating  and  devouring  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Indians.  Early  in  this  expedition  the 
General  fell  out  with  William  Rabun,  Governor  of 
Georgia,  a  man  of  a  metal  and  fire  under  which  Jack- 
son chafed  like  a  wild  beast.  The  correspondence 
which  occurred  between  these  two  men  is  extraordi- 
nary in  character  and  of  permanent  historic  value,  but 
as  bearing  more  directly  on  the  life  of  General  Jack- 
son, it  is  reserved  for  a  future  volume  of  this  work. 

Captain  McKeever,  in  command  of  a  flotilla  bear- 
ing supplies  from  New  Orleans,  met  Jackson  on  the 
Appalachicola',  and  with  him  it  was  arranged  to  aflFord 
the  necessary  aid  in  the  capture  of  St.  Marks,  which 
place  McKeever  reached  on  the  6th  of  April,  1818, 
carrying  at  the  head  of  his  fleet  the  British  flag. 
This  contemptible  decoy  trick  on  the  part  of  McKee- 
ver led  to  one  of  the  saddest  and  most  unjustifiable 
tragedies  of  this  wonderful  campaign.  Hillis  Hajo 
(Francis)   and  the  bad   chief,  HimoUemico,  had   just 
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come  down  from  their  town,  Sahwahnee  (Suwannee) 
to  ascertain  if  the  arms,  clothes,  and  other  things  they 
expected  from  their  English  friends,  had  arrived. 
Learning  of  the  presence  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor 
of  the  supposed  British  vessels  bearing  their  treasures, 
in  a  canoe  these  two  chiefs  rowed  out  to  the  fleet, 
where  they  were  received  and  made  prisoners  by 
McKeever. 

On  the  same  day  General  Jackson  appeared  before 
St.  Marks  and  demanded  its  surrender.  To  the  Span- 
ish Governor  he  said  :  "  The  subject  of  my  possession 
of  the  garrison  of  St.  Marks  will  be  referred  to  our 
respective  Governments  for  amicable  adjustment." 
Astounding  diplomacy  and  statesmanship !  Amiable, 
indeed,  must  have  been  the  temper  of  governments 
that  could  follow  with  peace  the  tracks  of  this  extraor- 
dinary character.  On  the  following  day  the  Gov- 
ernor declined  to  surrender  the  place,  and  stated  that 
he  would  first  have  to  consult  his  government.  But 
General  Jackson  had  not  gone  down  there  to  play  at 
that  kind  of  business,  and  he  at  once  took  possession  of 
the  fort.  And  the  same  day,  by  his  order,  Hillis  Hajo 
and  HimoUemico,  without  trial,  and  without  cause,  so 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  see,  were  both  hanged. 

These  two  Indians  were  very  dissimilar  persons, 
and  their  friendship  was  little  less  remarkable  than 
that  found  in  the  white  race  where  great  diversity  of 
tastes  and  intellectual  culture  are  often  most  inti- 
mately associated.  In  his  own  career  General  Jackson 
furnished  a  case,  especially  in  his  friendship  with 
Edward  Livingston,  to  say  nothing  of  Wm.  B.  Lewis 
and  others.  Hillis  Hajo,  while  being  a  fine  specimen 
of  a  man  physically,   had   many  admirable   traits    of 
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mind  and  character,  and  was  no  savage.  As  a  warrior 
and  general  he  was  not  great,  yet  he  compared  well  with 
many  soldiers  who  have  for  a  time  held  high  rank  in  the 
"  master  race."  He  was  not  over  forty-five  years  of 
age  when  murdered,  and  had  white  blood  in  his  veins. 

But  Francis  had  been  one  of  the  vile  prophets  who 
had,  in  furious  frenzy,  worked  on  the  superstition  of 
his  people  during  the  Creek  war.  He  was  the  first 
prophet  created  by  Tecumseh,  and  had  basely  sub- 
mitted to  Tecumseh's  long  process  of  making  him  a 
prophet  by  confining  him,  blinding  him,  and  pretend- 
ing to  intercourse  preparatory  with  the  Great  Spirit. 
Pretending  to  be  blind,  Tecumseh  had  led  him  through 
the  street,  it  is  said,  that  the  people  might  see  him 
regain  his  vision  at  a  moment.  Both  of  these  men 
knew  well  the  villainous  imposture  they  were  prac- 
ticing. Francis  was  one  of  Weathersford's  most  trusted 
leaders.  When  the  Creek  cause  was  lost  he  would 
not,  like  Red  Eagle,  give  himself  up  and  accept  the 
result,  but  hoping,  through  the  British,  yet  to  be  able 
to  accomplish  something  for  his  nation,  fled  with  his 
family  to  Florida. 

HimoUemico  was  a  coarse,  desperate,  cruel  savage. 
Against  him  it  was  alleged  that  he  had  led  the 
Indians  who  massacred  Lieutenant  Scott  and  his 
company,  and  that  he  was  known  to  have  been  guilty 
of  other  atrocities.  These  charges  may  have  been 
true.  But  certainly  no  other  general  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States  could  have  disposed  of  Francis 
as  did  General  Jackson.  He  would  have  been  treated 
as  a  prisoner  of  war,  as  he  deserved  to  be. 

At  St.  Marks  General  Jackson  also  found  Alex- 
ander Arbuthnot,  who  had  a  trading-post  at   Sahwah- 
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nee  (Suwannee),  and  then,  unfortunately,  happened  to 
be  on  visit  to  the  Governor  of  St.  Marks.  Duncan 
McKrimmon,  William  Hambly,  and  Edmund  Doyle 
were  also  found  there,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson.  Hambly,  the  worst  of  these,  men,  was 
at  once  made  interpreter  and  brought  into  the  favor 
and  confidence  of  General  Jackson.  He  it  was  who 
first  made  known  to  the  General  that  Arbuthnot  was 
at  St.  Marks.  Hambly  appears  to  have  been  an  unmit- 
igated scoundrel. 

Jackson  and  Mcintosh  now  directed  their  attention 
towards  Suwannee  (Suwanee),  the  chief  Seminole  town, 
a  hundred  miles  from  St.  Marks.  On  this  journey,  in 
one  of  Mcintosh's  engagements,  the  woman  saved  from 
the  massscre  on  the  Appalachicola  was  rescued.  Jack- 
son found  Suwanee  deserted,  owing  to  information 
received  by  Boleck  or  Bowlegs,  the  chief,  from  Arbuth- 
not's  son,  who  had  charge  of  the  trading-post  in  his 
father's  absence.  The  country  was  laid  waste,  the 
town  destroyed,  and  then  the  General  set  out  for  Pen- 
sacola,  where  he  thought  his  presence  was  necessary 
for  a  short  time,  again  to  give  a  proper  ending  to  the 
campaign.  The  night  after  the  flight  of  the  Indians 
from  Suwanee,  Robert  C.  Ambrister, '  Peter  B.  Cook, 
and  some  negroes,  not  aware  of  what  had  be- 
fallen their  friends,  were  unfortunately  captured  while 
making  their  way  into  town.  Cook  in  some  way 
escaped  the  vengeance  which  General  Jackson  was  dis- 
posed to  measure  out  to  these  British  meddlers.  But 
this  was  not  the  good  luck  of  Arbuthnot  and  Am- 
brister. At  St.  Marks  a  court  was  convened  for  the 
trial,  so-styled,  of  these  two  Englishmen.  General 
Gaines  presided^  and  thirteen  other  officers  were  mem- 
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bers  of  the  court.  Three  days  only  were  consumed  in 
these  important  cases,  and  even  that  time  was  a  mat- 
ter of  formality  merely  to  render  the  way  for  adjust- 
ment between  the  two  governments  more  amicable. 

Arbuthnot  was  accused  of  urging  the  Creeks  to 
war ;  advising  them  not  to  adhere  to  the  treaty  of 
Port  Jackson ;  recommending  the  union  of  all  the 
Creeks  for  resistance  ;  directing  them  to  refer  their  ag- 
gravations to  the  Governor  of  New  Providence,  who 
would  represent  them  to  the  British  Ministry;  acting 
as  a  spy  for  the  Indians ;  writing  a  letter  to  his  son, 
which  apprised  the  Indians  at  Suwanee  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  army  under  General  Jackson ;  writing 
to  the  British  Minister  at  Washington,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Providence  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  these 
Indians ;  exciting  the  Indians  to  arrest  and  murder  Ham- 
bly  and  Doyle ;  and  writing  letters  threatening  their 
death  since  they  were  competing  traders  and  friends 
of  the  United  States.  The  two  last  items  in  the 
count  were  dropped  by  the  court.  Arbuthnot  was  not 
in  Florida  when  these  scamps  were  arrested,  and 
likely  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  arrest.  The  court 
found  him  guilty  of  all  the  other  charges  except  that 
of  being  a  spy,  and  actually  sentenced  him  to  be 
hanged.  Some  of  the  letters  that  he  was  accused  of 
writing  could  not  be  found,  probably  never  existed, 
and  others  were  not  found,  it  was  said,  from  the  incon- 
veniency  of  hunting  for  them. 

Doyle  testified  that  he  knew  nothing  about  Arbuth- 
not's  acts  and  intentions,  only  by  hearsay.  Cook,  once 
Arbuthnot's  clerk,  afterwards  his  enemy,  knew  but 
little,  and  tried  to  make  that  go  as  far  as  possible 
towards  the   conviction  of  his   former  patron.     Much 
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of  Hambly's  testimony  was  made  of  surmises,  based 
on  things  that  occurred  from  time  to  time  among  the 
Indians  after  visits  from  Arbuthnot,  and  what  the 
Indians  told  him.  as  to  the  influence  and  advice  of 
Arbuthnot  among  them ;  and  the  greater  part  of  his 
testimony  was  in  relation  to  Arbuthnot's  alleged  bad 
dealings  with  him,  and  his  consequent  sufferings  among 
the  Indians,  matters  with  which  the  court  had  no  juris- 
diction, if  it  had  any  in  the  cases  at  all  from  any 
point  of  view. 

Arbuthnot  made  a  manly  plea  before  the  court, 
declaring  every  charge  against  him  to  be  untrue,  ex- 
cept that  it  was  clear  enough  that  his  letter  to  his 
son  had  been  the  cause  of  the  escape  of  the  Indians 
from  Suwanee.  For  this  he  plead  that  the  Indians 
owed  him  large  debts,  that  he  hoped  to  be  able  to 
collect  them,  and  that  his  letter  only  contained  the 
advice  of  a  friend  for  peace,  and  such  as  would  do  no 
harm  to  the  United  States.  General  Jackson  put 
great  stress  upon  this  letter,  but  there  was  not  a  thing 
bad  or  criminal  in  it.  In  fact,  it  was  of  a  directly 
opposite  character,  and  while  it  did  lead  to  the  escape 
of  the  Indians,  if  he  had  not  written  it  he  might  well 
have  merited  the  distinction  of  being  a  scoundrel, 
which  he  was  not  in  the  remotest  particular.  Nor  did 
his  letter  at  all  indicate  that  he  was  unfriendly  to  the 
United  States.  It  was  a  mere  trifle,  which,  while 
meaning  no  more  than  to  look  after  the  safety  of  his 
own,  sgrved  to  prevent  two  enemies  meeting  in  hostile 
combat  in  which  the  weaker  and  more  pitiable  would 
have  been  beaten  and  destroyed. 

But  here  is  the  main  part  of  the  letter,  written  at 
St.  Marks  just  before  the  arrival  of  Jackson's  army : — 
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"  I  am  blockaded  here;  no  Indians  will  come  with  me,  and  I 
am  now  suffering  from  the  fatigue  of  coming  here  alone.  The 
main  drift  of  the  Americans  is  to  destroy  the  black  population 
of  the  Suwannee  (Suwanee).  Tell  my  friend  Boleck,  that  it  is 
throwing  away  his  people  to  attempt  to  resist  such  a  powerful 
force  as  will  be  drawn  on  Suwannee ;  and  as  the  troops  advance 
by  land,  so  will  the  vessels  by  sea.  Endeavor  to  get  all  the 
goods  over  the  river  in  a  place  of  security,  as  also  the  skins  of 
all  sorts ;  the  corn  must  be  left  to  its  own  fate.  So  soon  as  the 
Suwannee  is  destroyed,  I  expect  the  Americans  will  be  satisfied 
and  retire;  this  is  only  my  opinion,  but  I  think  it  is  conforma. 
ble  to  the  demand  made  by  General  Gaines  to  King  Hatchy 
some  months  since ;  in  fact,  do  all  you  can  to  save  all  you  can 
save,  the  books  particularly." 

Ambrister  was  accused  of  levying  war  on  the  United 
States;  of  urging  the  Indians  to  fight;  looking  after 
the  rights  of  the  negroes ;  writing  to  his  uncle,  the 
Governor  of  New  Providence,  for  arms  for  the  Indians ; 
and  of  actually  sending  soldiers  to  resist  the  advance 
of  the  Americans.  Of  all  these  charges  Ambrister 
was  declared  guilty;  and,  perhaps,  in  the  main  he  was 
guilty  of  doing  these  things  in  the  interests  of  the 
friends  with  whom  he  was  identified.  The  court  first 
sentenced  him  to  be  shot,  but  on  reviewing  the  deci- 
sion changed  it  to  fifty  lashes  on  the  bare  back,  and 
twelve  months'  hard  labor  under  ball  and  chain. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  was  little  or  no 
doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  charges  against  Am- 
brister, and  nothing  was  really  proven  against  Arbuth- 
not,  this  sentence  of  the  court  is  inexplicable.  That 
either  of  these  men  had  been  guilty  of  offenses  against 
the  United  States  rendering  them  deserving  of  death, 
no  sane  man  can  now  believe.  It  was  even  their  priv- 
ilege to  be  enemies  of  this  country,  if  they  so  chose, 
and   to   act  accordingly  among  a  people   with  whom 
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they  were  identified  in  the  territory  of  a  nation  not 
well  disposed  toward  the  land-acquisitive  Americans. 

But  the  will  of  the  Commanding  General,  the 
coming  autocrat  of  all  America,  was  not  exactly  in 
accord  with  the  final  verdict  of  the  court.  He  had 
been  designated  as  promptitude  itself,  and  nowhere  did 
he  better  illustrate  this  somewhat  commendable  virtue 
than  in  the  case  of  these  unfortunate  Englishmen. 

At  his  camp  a  few  miles  from  St.  Marks  on  the 
morning  of  the  29th  of  April,  1818,  General  Jackson 
issued  an  order  for  the  decision  of  the  court,  as  to 
Arbuthnot,  to  be  carried  into  immediate  execution,  and 
ordered  that  Ambrister  be  shot  to  death,  not  whipped 
a  little  and  foolishly  put  at  hard  labor  for  a  time. 
There  should  be  no  playing  about  this  trifling  business. 
No  sooner  had  he  issued  this  order  than  the  new 
Democratic  autocrat  put  his  army  in  motion  for  the 
Appalachicola,  and  himself  bound  for  Nashville,  where 
his  deeds  were  to  be  exalted  to  the  skies.  Could  this 
man  have  been  the  follower  of  Thomas  Jefferson  ? 
Could  any  party  at  whose  head  he  stood  have  been 
the  party  of  the  mild-mannered  philosopher  of  Mon- 
ticello  ? 

Ambrister  was  shot,  and  Arbuthnot  was  hanged. 
To  the  very  last  moment  these  two  men  believed  it 
utterly  impossible  that  General  Jackson  could  carry 
out  the  sentences  of  the  court  against  them.  They 
fondly  believed  that  they  were  in  the  hands  of  Chris- 
tian white  men.  Ambrister  was  thirty-three  years 
of  age,  and  a  man  of  brilliant  and  dashing,  though 
rather  unreliable  qualities.  Arbuthnot  was  about  sev- 
enty years  old,  a  man  of  good  attainments,  fine  bear- 
ing, and  most  sympathetic,  manly,  and  honorable  traits. 

18— E 
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He  died  in  the  firm  belief  that  his  country  would 
avenge  his  unjust  death.  That  it  never  did  so  was 
not  owing  to  its  Christian  greatness,  nor  was  it  to  its 
sense  of  the  justness  of  the  barbarous  deed. 

The  savages  coming  in  to  sue  for  peace  were 
stricken  with  horror  at  the  sights  before  them.  Ap- 
palling, indeed,  must  have  been,  even  to  these  brutish 
men,  the  sight  of  the  body  of  their  friend,  with  its 
long  white  hair,  dangling  in  the  air  at  the  mast-head 
of  his  own  ship.  Then,  too,  for  the  first  time  they 
learned  that  their  chiefs,  Himollemico  and  Hillis  Hajo, 
had,  many  days  before,  been  hanged  "like  dogs." 
These  startling  events  for  a  time  ended  the  Seminole 
war,  but  they  left  the  question  of  amicable  adjust- 
ments bearing  with  extraordinary  urgency  upon  the 
Administration  at  Washington. 

Soon  after  General  Gaines's  affair  with  King 
Hatchy,  and  the  destruction  of  Fowltown,  Duncan 
McKrimmon,  a  Georgia  militiaman,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Indians.  They  sentenced  him  to  be  burned  to 
death.  When  the  burning  fagot  was  about  to  be  ap- 
plied to  McKrimmon,  tied  to  the  stake,  in  the  usual 
vpay  with  the  savages,  Malee  or  Milly,  the  young 
daughter  of  Hillis  Hajo,  fell  at  her  father's  feet  and 
begged  for  the  victim's  life.  He  was  saved,  and  deliv- 
ered to  the  Spanish  Governor  at  St.  Marks  for  safe 
keeping,  or  traded  for  whisky.  And  this  Duncan 
McKrimmon  was  one  of  the  first  to  step  aboard  of 
McKeever's  vessel  on  its  appearance  under  false  colors 
at  St.  Marks.  Malee  was  now  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  old,  and  is  said  to  have  been  quite  beautiful  in 
face  and  form.  Her  blood  was  not  all  Indian,  and  she 
was   only   a   dark    brunette.      After    her    father,  the 
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prophet-chief,  had  been  drawn  into  McKeever's  grasp, 
Milly  set  out  with  a  warrior  in  a  canoe  to  visit  the 
vessel,  knowing  that  her  father  had  just  gone  aboard. 
Discovering  something  wrong  when  nearly  at  the  ship's 
side,  the  canoe  was  turned  and  shot  for  the  nearest 
point  of  land,  greatly  to  the  surprise  of  the  sailors 
who  were  waiting  to  receive  the  maiden.  McKeever 
sent  out  a  boat  in  pursuit.  Reaching  the  shore  Milly 
leaped  from  the  canoe,  and  snatching  up  the  warrior's 
rifle  hurriedly  fired  at  the  pursuers,  when  she  and  her 
companion  made  their  escape. 

Mr.  Parton  in  his  fine  "Life  of  General  Jackson" 
has  been  fortunate  in  gaining  about  all  that  is  further 
known  concerning  this  daring  and  interesting  Indian 
girl,  who  much  resembled  Theodocia  Burr,  but  was 
more  a  princess  in  her  own  right.  From  him  the  fol- 
lowing additional  facts  are  substantially  taken,  con- 
cerning the  history  and  fate  of  the  Seminole  maiden. 

Ambrister,  on  his  arrival  among  these  Indians,  be- 
came acquainted  with  Francis,  and  was  invited  to  re- 
side in  his  house,  where  he  made  himself  generally 
useful,  and  especially  so  to  Milly,  the  chief's  young 
daughter.  Among  the  presents  her  father  received 
from  his  British  friends  were  gowns,  and  other  articles 
of  clothing,  supposed  to  be  suited  to  a  civilized  girl 
and  the  daughter  of  a  chief.  Milly,  or  Malee,  was, 
at  the  outset,  somewhat  puzzled  in  adapting  all  this 
finery  to  a  body  accustomed  to  less  restraint.  But 
Ambrister  went  to  her  assistance,  and  with  pins  and 
tucks  and  a  little  delightful  patience  soon  put 
Malee  in  the  way  to  appear  as  well  and  tastefully 
clad  as  the  daughters  of  the  Spanish  commandant 
at  St.  Marks,  whom  they  often  visited.     This  feat  on 
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the  part  of  the  young  Englishman,  and  his  interest  in 
and  attachment  to  this  native  American  girl,  should 
have  recommended  him  to  the  mercy  and  favor  of  Don 
Andrew  Jackson. 

While  Malee's  association  with  Ambrister  was 
purely  romantic  and  elevating  in  character,  her  affec- 
tions were  more  than  ordinarily  warm  for  him,  and 
her  father,  without  a  suggestion  from  Ambrister  to 
that  effect,  indicated  that  he  would  be  greatly  pleased 
to  have  him  for  a  son-in-law.  Although  it  did  not  suit 
the  Englishman  to  act  on  this  hint,  he  did  not  choose 
to  ignore  it,  and,  no  doubt,  passed  many  a  pleasant 
and  honorable  day  in  the  society  of  this  young  forest 
queen.  He  really  loved  the  wild,  frank,  bright,  teach- 
able, and  virtuous  girl.  She  learned  his  own  language 
rapidly,  and  could  speak  Spanish.  She  was  a  daring 
and  graceful  horseback  rider,  much  his  superior  in  this 
way,  and  in  their  numerous  visits  to  the  Spanish  fort 
at  St.  Marks,  acted  with  great  satisfaction  as  his  in- 
terpreter, and  behaving  herself  much  as  an  intelligent, 
brave,  and  really  noble  civilized  woman  would  have 
done  under  like  circumstances. 

From  anxiety  and  curiosity  she  appeared  at  St. 
Marks  about  the  time  of  the  "  trial "  of  her  friend,  and 
actually,  without  knowing  the  purposes  of  the  Ameri- 
can general,  followed  poor  Ambrister  to  his  execution. 
After  witnessing  his  dreadful  and  inexplicable  end,  she 
gave  full  vent  to  her  sorrowful  feelings.  With  the  loss 
of  her  father  went  all  of  her  property,  and  the  poor 
girl  found  her  condition  sad,  indeed. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  Duncan  McKrimmon  felt  un- 
der great  obligations  to  Malee  for  his  life,  and  when  he 
saw  her  deplorable  condition,  he  came  forward  and 
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asked  her  to  be  his  wife.  Through  the  advice  and  in- 
fluence of  the  officer  left  in  charge  by  General  Jack- 
son, and  in  whose  employ  McKrimmon  then  was,  she 
finally  accepted  the  offer.  They  were  accordingly 
married,  and  settled  on  a  farm  near  the  old  Suwanee 
town.  They  lived  quite  happily  together,  but  in  1836, 
McKrimmon  died,  and  in  the  course  of  the  long  Sem- 
inole war  she  was  again  reduced  to  poverty  and  want, 
from  which  she  was,  perhaps,  never  able   to   recover. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

ON  THE  VERGE  OF  WAR— MR.  ADAMS  COMES  TO  THE  RESCUE- 
CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  GENERAL  JACKSON. 

THE  hanging  of  Hillis  Hajo  and  HimoUemico  was 
simply  cold-blooded  murder;  but  there  was  no 
powerful  nation  to  stand  up  as  avenger,  to  demand  re- 
dress ;  there  were  no  philanthropic  and  powerful 
champions  to  come  forward  and  demand  the  punish- 
ment of  the  offender  and  justice  to  the  inoffensive  liv- 
ing, who  suffered  without  hope,  by  his  offense.  This, 
like  all  other  instances  of  wrong,  injustice,  or  wicked 
crime  perpetrated  upon  these  wild,  irresponsible  sav- 
ages, was  simply  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  no 
importance,  and  to  be  forgotten,  without  note  of  its 
consequences. 

If  murder  is  ever  justifiable,  that  of  Arbuthnot  and 
Ambrister  was  certainly  not  so.  If  they  had  commit- 
ted any  offenses  at  all  against  the  United  States,  they 
were  not  to  be  classed  as  capital. 

But  to  multiply  words  is  useless  on  this  subject. 
The  lives  of  these  men  were  taken  without  cause,  and 
their  blood  rested  upon  the  perpetrator.  Neither  his 
imperious  readiness  to  assume  the  responsibility,  nor 
the  extraordinary  success  of  the  "  Government "  in  the 
work  of  mitigating,  palliating,  and  defending,  nor  the 
disposition  of  England  to  acquiesce,  nor  the  plaudits 
of  careless  and   reekless   friends,  could  ever  wash  the 
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stain  of  these  unnecessary  and  evil  deeds  from  the 
life  of  General  Jackson,  a  stain  in  which  the  Nation 
he  represented  has  been  obliged  to  share.  No  man 
in  an  authoritative  position  ever  more  richly  deserved 
punishment  for  wrong-doing  than  did  he.  And  the 
first,  manly  impulse  of  the  members  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, with  one  or  two  exceptions,  as  well  as  of 
many  members  of  Congress,  and  a  vast  number  of  up- 
right, calm.  Christian  men,  throughout  the  country, 
was  that  he  should  get  the  punishment  he  deserved. 
But  these  crimes  were  to  be  condoned  and  defended 
as  right,  that  the  greater  numbers  might  escape  a 
greater  calamity. 

Nothing  gave  the  Administration  of  Mr.  Monroe 
more  perplexity  than  did  the  high-handed,  indefensible, 
and  utterly  impolitic  conduct  of  General  Jackson  in 
Florida. 

Some  progress  had  been  made  in  negotiating  for 
the  purchase  of  Florida,  and  now  it  was  feared  that 
these  negotiations  would  be  greatly  impeded,  or  entirely 
suspended.  In  a  merely  political  way  of  considering 
these  matters  both  Spain  and  England  now  had  just 
and  sufficient  grounds  for  immediate  declarations  of 
war  against  this  country.  What  redress  could  Amer- 
ica offer?  None.  She  even  declined  to  censure  the 
course  of  the  man  who  had  brought  all  this  trouble, 
and  the  country  to  the  verge  of  another  war.  Where 
was  the  man  with  the  heart  and  ability  to  champion 
the  cause  of  this  extravagant  military  chief,  and  save 
the  Nation  from  another  calamitous  war?  Mr.  Clay 
was  not  the  man.  His  sentiments  were  averse  to  such 
a  course.  He  thought  the  Nation  should  maintain 
peace  by  a  just  condemnation  of  the   deeds   of  the 
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individual.  Mr.  Calhoun's  feelings  ran  in  the  same 
direction.  Mr.  Monroe  had  a  strong  desire  to  avoid 
injuring  the  character  of  General  Jackson;  and  while 
the  foreign  powers  must  be  appeased,  he  hoped  to 
shield  the  troublesome  soldier  as  much  as  possible. 

Strangely  enough  the  moralist,  the  casuist,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  not  only  espoused  the  cause  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  and  directed  the  skeptical  Administration 
to  the  sole  purpose  of  defending  every  step  in  his 
conduct,  and  justifying  it  before  the  world  on  recon- 
cilable international  principles,  but  actually,  as  far  as 
it  has  been  possible  to  trace  his  private  sentiments, 
believed  that  Jackson  had  done  right  and  acted  for 
the  best.  Mr.  Adams  undertook  the  extraordinary 
task,  and  the  majority  in  Congress  fell  in  with  him. 
It  looked  like  a  great  game  of  blufif.  But  its  entire 
success  surpasses  all  ordinary  grounds  of  admiration. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Adams  and  those  of 
Richard  Rush,  the  British  Ministry,  at  that  time 
anxious  to  avoid  another  war,  was  disposed  to  favor  the 
American  view,  although  the  execution  of  the  two 
Englishmen  created  intense  excitement  throughout 
England.  Had  the  Ministry  only  hinted  the  word. 
Parliament' would  have  declared  war  on  the  instant  for 
these  vile  deeds.  The  defense  and  justification  of  the 
whole  case  made  by  Mr.  Adams  to  Don  Jose  Pizarro, 
Spanish  Minister  of  foreign  affairs,  although  considered 
by  many  as  a  cunning  piece  of  sophistry,  which  it 
really  was,  was  taken  as  a  complete  vindication  of 
Jackson's  conduct,  from  first  to  last,  and  was,  to  a  great 
extent,  in  this  and  other  countries  treated  in  that 
light.  Yet  many  men  of  all  ranks  of  information  and 
refinement  held  that  there  could  not  be  a  defense  of 
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some  of  General  Jackson's  acts  in  this  campaign,  and 
the  softening  influences  of  time  have  not  modified  this 
conviction. 

Mr.  Rush,  in  his  "Residence  at  the  Court  of  Lon- 
don," says : — 

"On  the  7th  of  January,  1819,  I  received  a  note  from  Lord 
Castlereagh  requesting  me  to  call  on  him  to-day  at  four,  at  his 
private  residence.  It  was  dated  last  night,  and  indorsed  im- 
mediate. 

"  He  had  sent  for  me  on  the  cases  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambris- 
ter.  The  British  Government,  he  said,  had  received  from  Mr. 
Bagot,  their  Minister  in  Washington,  a  copy  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  court  martial,  which  had  been  under  full  deliberation  at 
a  Cabinet  council. 

"The  opinion  formed  was,  that  the  conduct  of  these  individ- 
uals had  been  unjustifiable,  and  therefore  not  calling  for  the  in- 
terference of  Great  Britian.  Whilst  announcing  this  result  he 
had  also  to  say,  that  parts  of  the  transaction  were  viewed  as  open 
to  exception,  whether  as  regarded  some  of  the  operations  in 
Florida,  or  the  conduct  of  the  commanding  general,  in  ordering 
Ambrister  to  be  executed  after  the  first  sentence  against  him  was 
revoked.  He  then  read  me  a  dispatch  drawn  up  to  Mr.  Bagot, 
embracing  in  substance  the  communication  made  to  me.  I  ex- 
pressed the  satisfaction  which  I  was  sure  my  Government  would 
feel  at  the  principal  decision,  intermingling  a  regret  at  the  other 
sentiments  with  which  its  disclosure  to  me  had  been  accompanied." 

Four  days  afterwards  Mr.  Rush  wrote: — 

"  Called  again  on  Lord  Castlereagh.  My  call  had  been  post- 
poned at  his  instance,  from  Saturday  until  to-day.  I  felt  that 
the  task  I  had  to  execute  was  the  more  important  from  the  deep 
sensation  which  the  execution  of  these  individuals  had  created 
in  England.  It  was  not  enough  that  the  act  could  be  technically 
justified  by  the  strict  laws  of  nations,  or  sheer  rights  of  war.  I 
felt  that  it  ought  to  stand  on  broader  grounds ;  that  it  ought  to 
be  vindicated  to  humanity  no  less  than  justice.  I  said  to  his 
lordship,  that  full  justice  could  not  be  rendered  to  the  United 
States,  if  the  unhappy  occurrence  was  looked  at  simply  by  itself. 
It  was  indispensable  to  consider  it  in  connection  with  principles 
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and  facts  which,  for  a  succession  of  years,  had  been  interwoven 
with  their  history.  That  it  was  not  my  design  to  enter  minutely 
into  this  field  ;  but  that  I  should  be  unable  to  represent  in  their 
true  spirit  the  views,  or  fulfill  the  expectations  of  my  Govern- 
ment, if  I  did  not  go  into  it  partially.  That  it  seemed  difBcult 
for  Europe  to  understand  the  precise  relations  of  policy  and  feel- 
ing subsisting  between  the  United  States  and  the  Indians.  In 
many  respects  the  misconceptions  were  fundamental.  These 
Indians  were  savage,  wandering  tribes ;  yet  very  warlike.  Their 
relations  towards  the  United  States  were,  indeed,  so  anomalous ; 
there  was  such  an  absence  of  aU  standards  of  comparison  in 
Europe,  that  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  United  States  were 
scarcely  perhaps  of  a  nature  to  be  accurately  appreciated  but  by 
themselves.  It  seemed  a  part  of  their  system,  more  than  any 
other,  local  and  exclusive.     .     .     . 

"And  here,  I  said,  I  came  to  a  painful,  but  an  indispensable 
part  of  my  duty.  I  was  compelled  to  declare  that  my  Govern- 
ment, resting  upon  sufficient  proofs,  was  satisfied  that  our  Indian 
wars  generally,  with  the  massacres  on  the  frontier,  always  their 
preludes,  had  originated  in  one  and  the  same  cause.  That  they 
had  been  produced  by  British  traders  introducing  themselves, 
with  evil  intentions,  among  the  Indians.  To  recapitulate  the 
proofs  would  not  be  difficult.  American  history  contained  them. 
A  single  instance  might  be  adverted  to.  The  events  of  the  late 
war  which  threw  the  baggage  of  General  Proctor  into  the  hands 
of  the  Americans,  had  put  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
in  possession  of  documents  to  show,  that  if  not  all  the  Indian 
wars  which  President  Washington  had  been  compelled  to  wage,  the 
most  formidable  of  them  were  instigated  and  sustained  on  the  side 
of  the  Indians  by  British  traders.  The  enormity  of  such  con- 
duct was  the  more  felt  in  the  United  States,  as  it  was  there  alone 
its  consequences  were  experienced. 

"It  was  known  how  explicit  had  been  the  refusals  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  admit,  under  any  pretense 
whatever,  British  traders  among  the  Indians  within  their  borders; 
from  what  motives,  might  be  conjectured  from  all  that  I  was 
saying.  That  his  Majesty's  Government  had  disowned  all  con- 
nection with  these  agents  in  their  work  of  death,  was  well  known. 
This  only  exhibited  their  crimes  under  a  deeper  dye,  seeing  that 
they  persevered  in  perpetrating  them  in  the  name  of  his  Majesty's 
Government,  mocking  at  its  justice,  abusing  its  dignity,  and  mis- 
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leading  the  poor  Indian  but  the  more  fatally  by  claiming  to  be 
invested  with  its  high  auspices  and  support.  Here  was  the 
fountain  of  the  evil.  If  any  long  train  of  outrages  and  suffer- 
ings along  their  frontier,  could  be  supposed  to  affect  the  sensi- 
bilities of  a  people,  it  was  such  as  I  was  obliged  to  bring  into 
view.  It  was  under  the  recollection  of  them  all  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  was  compelled  to  regard  the  cases  of 
Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister.  The  necessity  of  reviewing  proofs 
against  them  was  superseded  by  what  had  passed  at  our  interview 
on  the  7th  instant.  His  Majesty's  Government  had  acquiesced 
in  the  reality  of  their  misdeeds,  by  refusing  its  avenging  arm  in 
their  behalf.  It  only  remained  for  me  to  strip  their  punishment 
of  the  features  of  harshness,  which,  imperfectly  understood,  it 
might  seem  at  first  to  wear.  This  I  could  not  do  more  efiectually 
than  by  declaring  it  to  be  the  belief  of  my  Government  that  it 
was  to  these  two  individuals  that  the  war  with  the  Seminole  In- 
dians was  to  be  ascribed.     .     .     . 

"I  drew  to  a  conclusion  by  saying,  that  both  these  unhappy 
individuals  had  clearly  drawn  upon  themselves  their  doom.  That 
towards  those  who  could  deliberately  become  the  means  of  war 
and  bloodshed,  the  extension  of  a  lenient  treatment  by  the  United 
States  would  be  to  forget  what  they  owed  to  their  own  citizens. 
Long  had  they  borne  the  evils  inflicted  by  such  guilty  agents. 
If  a  necessary  justice  had  at  length,  for  the  first  time,  held  up 
to  public  example  two  of  them,  there  was  room  for  the  hope  that, 
painful  as  was  the  example,  it  might  be  productive  of  future 
good  to  the  cause  of  humanity.  I  was  directed  by  the  President 
to  say,  that  whatever  deep  regret  might  belong  to  the  occasion, 
there  appeared  to  be  no  ground  of  censure.  The  commanding 
general  stood  high  in  the  confidence  of  his  country,  had  added  to 
its  glory,  and  was  believed  on  this,  as  other  occasions  of  his  life, 
to  have  been  animated  only  by  a  sense  of  the  public  good.  It 
was  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  add,  that  those  who  mixed  them- 
selves up  with  hordes  whose  rule  of  warfare  subjected  to  destruction, 
with  torments,  all  who  fell  into  their  hands,  threw  themselves 
out  of  the  pale  of  those  merciful  protections  which  civilized  war- 
fare extended  to  captives.  To  have  allowed  these  individuals  a 
trial  at  all  was  an  indulgence.     .     .     . 

"At  the  end  he  remarked,  that  he  greatly  lamented  the 
whole  occurrence.  It  was  exciting  strong  sensibility  in  England. 
On  this  topic  he  dwelt  with   some   anxiety,   giving  expression, 
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however,  for  himself,  to  none  other  than  assuaging  sentiments. 
In  this  spirit  the  interview  had  been  conducted  and  terminated. 
It  may  scarcely  be  necessary  to  add,  that  the  explanations  on  my 
side  were  afforded  with  aU  the  conciliation  of  manner  practicable. 

"January  14ih. — K«ceived  a  note  from  Lord  Castlereagh  re- 
questing me  to  call  on  him.  On  my  arrival  he  said,  that  the 
cases  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister  were  making  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  the  public  mind;  he  witnessed  it.  with  concern,  as  he 
knew  not  what  turn  the  subject  might  take  when  Parliament 
met ;  he  saw  nothing  objectionable  in  the  general  character  of  my 
explanations ;  on  the  contrary,  that  on  revolving  in  his  mind  all 
that  I  had  said,  there  were  parts  which  it  was  rather  his  desire  I 
would  repeat  for  his  more  full  information.  This  I  did,  with  the 
amplifications  required. 

"These  explanations  subsequently  became  the  subject  of  Par- 
liamentary inquiry.  Commentaries  that  might  have  been  antici- 
pated were  made  in  debate;  but  the  ministers  maintained  their 
ground.  Out  of  doors  excitement  seemed  to  rise  higher  and  higher. 
Stocks  experienced  a  slight  fall.  The  newspapers  kept  up  their 
fire.  Little  acquainted  with  the  true  character  of  the  transaction, 
they  gave  vent  to  angry  declamation.  They  fiercely  denounced 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Tyrant,  ruflian,  murderer, 
were  among  the  epithets  applied  to  their  commanding  general. 
He  was  exhibited  in  placards  through  the  streets.  The  journals, 
without  distinction  of  party,  united  in  these  attacks.  The  Whigs 
and  others  in  the  opposition  took  the  lead.  Those  in  the  Tory 
interest,  although  more  restrained,  gave  their  countenance.  In 
the  midst  of  all  this  passion  the  ministry  stood  firm.  Better 
informed,  more  just,  they  had  made  up  their  minds  not  to  risk 
the  peace  of  the  two  countries  on  grounds  so  untenable.     .     .     . 

"  At  a  later  day  of  my  mission.  Lord  Castlereagh  said  to  me, 
that  a  war  might  have  been  produced  on  this  occasion,  'if  the 
ministry  had  but  held  up  a  finger.'  On  so  slender  a  thread  do 
public  affairs  sometimes  hang. 

"I  adopted  and  retain  the  belief  that  the  firmness  of 
Lord  Castlereagh  under  this  emergency,  sustained  by  that  of  his 
colleagues  in  the  Cabinet,  was  the  main  cause  of  preventing  a 
rupture  between  the  two  nations.'' 

Still  this  difficult  subject  was  not  disposed  of,  and 
besides  being  a  matter  of  general  excitement  through- 
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out  England,  some  members  of  Parliament  were  dis- 
posed to  press  the  case  against  the  United  States. 
Knowing  the  will  of  his  Government  and  the  line 
desired  for  him  to  pursue,  Mr.  Rush  was  determined 
to  leave  nothing  undone  on  his  part  to  prevent  an 
unfriendly  issue  of  the  unfortunate  affair.  Whether 
he  really  justified  General  Jackson's  conduct  or  not, 
he  had  a  duty  to  perform  to  his  country,  and  the  only 
way  in  which  that  could  be  effectually  done  was  by 
making  every  possible  show  of  defense.  No  man 
concerned  in  this  affair  had  more  reason  for  regretting 
that  a  less  excitable  and  more  cautious  man  had  not 
been  at  the  head  of  operations  at  the  South,  and  to  no 
man,  save  Mr.  Adams,  was  General  Jackson  more  in 
debt  than  to  him  for  warding  off  the  war  his  course 
had  made  imminent. 

The  news  concerning  the  failure  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  censure  General  Jackson,  while  it 
confirmed  the  Ministry,  was  received  with  great  dis- 
favor by  the  people  of  England.  Nor  was  the  senti- 
ment of  satisfaction  unanimous  in  the  Cabinet.  It 
was  there  thought  that  a  majority  of  forty-six  against 
the  vote  of  censure  was  quite  small.  The  fact  of  the 
people  and  Congress  being  divided  at  all  on  the  subject 
was  considered  ground  for  explanations  and  complaint 
in  England. 

"  Some  of  the  newspapers,  in  attempting  to  account 
for  the  injustice  and  ferocity  with  which,  as  they  say, 
it  brands  our  character,  insist  that  it  must  arise  from 
the  existence  of  negro  slavery  among  us,"  wrote  Mr. 
Rush. 

On  the  12th  of  May,  Lansdowne  brought  up  the 
question  in  the   House  of  Lords,  as  he  had  threat- 
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ened,  and  asked  to  have  all  correspondence  between 
his  Government  and  that  of  the  United  States  on  the 
cases  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister  laid  before  the 
House.  The  motion  was  negatived,  and  here  the  mat- 
ter rested,  the  Ministry  choosing  to  adhere  to  the 
views  presented  by  the  United  States. 

It  was  a  narrow  escape.  And  no  wonder  that 
people  were  divided  in  this  country  as  to  conduct 
which  had  been  for  months  on  the  verge  of  precipi- 
tating us  into  a  third  war  with  Great  Britain.  Not- 
withstanding the  great  efforts  put  forth  by  Mr.  Adams, 
as  Secretary  of  State,  to  answer  all  grounds  of 
attack  and  to  provide  an  ingenious  system  of  defense, 
all  of  this  would  have  failed,  had  England  desired 
war.  The  British  Ministry  preferred  peace.  The 
English  nation  needed  it.  And  the  Ministry  was  only 
too  glad  to  find  some  apparent  and  defensible  position 
presented  them  by  which  they  could  escape. 

To  Lord  Castlereagh  Mr.  Rush  attributed  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  He  remarked,  that  it  had  been  a  case  of  no 
uncommon  difficulty  ;  the  Cabinet  had  found  it  so,  and 
he  hoped  that  the  proper  inferences  would  be  drawn 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  respecting 
the  conciliatory  dispositions  of  England  on  that  oc- 
casion." Castlereagh  also  stated  that  an  address  to  the 
Crown  for  war  would  have,  been  carried  by  nearly  an 
unanimous  voice  in  Parliament.  There  was  but  one 
sentiment  in  all  England,  and  that  was  that  the  United 
States  had  presented  a  just  and  aggravating  cause  of 
war,  and  only  the  determination  of  the  Ministry  not 
to  have  it,  now  prevented  hostilities. 

No  matter  what  were  the  real  merits  of  the  case, 
the  course  pursued  by  General  Jackson  brought   the 
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United  States  again  to  the  point  of  war,  which  noth- 
ing but  good  fortune  and  the  wonderful  management 
of  Mr.  Adams  and  his  agent  in  London,  acting  upon 
his  exhaustive  instructions,  prevented.  This  fact  was 
sadly  overlooked  by  General  Jackson  in  his  subsequent 
treatment  of  Mr.  Adams,  as  it  was  also  by  the  people, 
especially  in  the  Presidential  contest  of  1828. 

Had  this  war  actually  occurred  there  would  appar- 
ently be  little  ground  for  doubt  as  to  what  would  have 
been  the  end  of  General  Jackson's  political  career. 
But  as  it  turned  out,  the  Herculean  efforts  requisite 
for  his  defense  and  the  salvation  of  the  country  from 
his  mischievous  deeds,  only  served  to  advance  him  in 
the  public  esteem,  and  cause  his  friends  to  place  a 
hitherto  unrecognized  value  upon  his  political  possi- 
bilities. 

General  Jackson  based  his  invasion  of  Florida,  and 
his  subsequent  discretionary  course,  upon  what  he  held 
to  be  John  Rhea's  answer  to  his  confidential  letter  to 
the  President  on  the  6th  of  January,  1818.  But  Mr. 
Monroe  always  held  that  he  had  never  answered  this 
letter  himself,  and  had  certainly  never  shown  it  to 
Mr.  Rhea,  or  authorized  him  to  answer  it,  and  that  no 
authority  except  that  from  the  War  Department  ever 
went  to  General  Jackson.  This  was  the  general  ver- 
dict of  the  Cabinet,  Mr.  Crawford  only  giving  a  differ- 
ent impression  about  the  letter  some  years  later. 

Mr.  Monroe's  son-in-law,  Samuel  L.  Gouverneur, 
wrote  a  number  of  letters  on  this  subject,  in  which  he 
supported  Mr.  Monroe's  view  of  the  case,  and  utterly 
denied  that  John  Rhea  was  ever  authorized  to  answer 
the  letter  of  the  6th  of  January,  1818,  or  ever  had 
any  thing  to  do  with   it  on   the   President's  account. 
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That  John  Rhea  wrote  the  letter,  there  need  be  no 
doubt;  and  that  he  subsequently  became  very  uneasy 
about  it  when  he  saw  what  were  the  results,  is  quite 
as  certain.  So  much  was  he  disturbed  about  it  as  to 
ask  the  General  to  burn  the  letter.  And  this  was 
done,  although  not  without  a  record  being  made  of  the 
date  of  its  destruction.  Judge  John  Overton  said  that 
he  had  seen  this  Rhea  letter.  But  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  a  reliable  character  that  it  was  ever  men- 
tioned in  the  Cabinet  meetings,  or  that  Mr.  Monroe 
ever  authorized  it.  Mr.  Monroe  never  referred  to 
Rhea  in  any  of  his  letters  to  General  Jackson.  Johnny 
Ray,  as  Mr.  Crawford  called  him,  was  the  sinner  who 
took,  it  would  seem,  a  very  far-reaching  authority  upon 
himself,  but  his  pardon  never  could  have  been  a  very 
difficult  matter,  as  everybody  knew  that  General 
Jackson  would  have  taken  the  identical  course  he  did 
take,  if  Rhea  had  not  written  the  letter,  containing 
the  hint  he  desired,  and,  in  the  absence  of  very  posi- 
tive orders  against  his  making  a  step  without  direc- 
tions from  the  War  Department. 

Soon  after  General  Jackson  returned  from  Florida, 
the  following  correspondence  took  place  between  the 
President  and  himself: — 

"  Washington,  July  19,  1818. 
"Dear  Sie, — I  received,  lately,  3'our  letter  of  June  2d,  by 
Mr.  Hambly,  at  my  farm  in  Loudoun,  to  which  I  had  retired  to 
await  your  report,  and  the  return  of  our  commissioners  from 
Buenos  Ayres.  In  reply  to  your  letter,  I  shall  express  myself 
with  the  freedom  and  candor  which  I  have  invariably  used  in 
my  communications  with  you.  I  shall  withhold  nothing  in  regard 
to  your  attack  of  the  Spanish  posts,  and  occupancy  of  them,  par- 
ticularly Pensacola,  which  you  ought  to  know ;  it  being  an 
occurrence  of  the  most  delicate  and  interesting  nature,  and  which, 
without  a  circumspect  and  cautious  policy,  looking  to  all  the 
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objects  which  claim  attention,  may  produce  the  most  serious  and  un- 
favorable consequences.  It  is  by  a  knowledge  of  all  the  circum- 
stances, and  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  subject,  that  the 
danger  to  which  this  measure  is  exposed  may  be  avoided,  and  all 
the  good  which  you  have  contemplated  by  it,  as  I  trust,  be  fully 
realized. 

"In  calling  you  into  active  service  against  the  Seminoles, 
and  communicating  to  you  the  orders  which  had  been  given  just 
before  to  General  Gaines,  the  views  and  intentions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment were  fully  disclosed  in  respect  to  the  operations '  in 
Florida.  In  transcending  the  limit  prescribed  by  those  orders 
you  acted  on  your  own  responsibility,  on  facts  and  circumstances 
which  were  unknown  to  the  Government  when  the  orders  were 
given,  many  of  which,  indeed,  occurred  afterwards,  and  which 
you  thought  imposed  on  you  the  measure,  as  an  act  of  patriotism, 
essential  to  the  honor  and  interests  of  your  country. 

"  The  United  States  stand  justified  in  ordering  their  troops 
into  Florida  in  pursuit  of  their  enemy.  They  have  this  right  by 
the  law  of  nations,  if  the  Seminoles  were  inhabitants  of  another 
country,  and  had  entered  Florida  to  elude  our  pursuit.  Being 
inhabitants  of  Florida,  with  a  species  of  sovereignty  over  that 
pact  of  the  territory,  and  a  right  to  the  soil,  our  right  to  give 
such  an  order  is  the  more  complete  and  unquestionable.  It  is 
not  an  act  of  hostility  to  Spain.  It  is  the  less  so,  because  her 
government  is  bound  by  treaty  to  restrain  by  force  of  arms,  if 
necessary,  the  Indians  there  from  committing  hostilities  against 
the  United  States. 

"But  an  order  by  the  Government  to  attack  a  Spanish  post 
would  assume  another  character.  It  would  authorize  war,  to 
which,  by  the  principles  of  our  Constitution,  the  Executive  is  in- 
competent. Congress,  alone,  possesses  the  power.  I  am  aware 
that  cases  may  occur  where  the  commanding  general,  acting  on 
his  own  responsibility,  may  with  safety  pass  this  limit,  and  with 
essential  advantage  to  his  country.  The  officers  and  troops  of 
the  neutral  power  forget  the  obligations  incident  to  their  neutral 
character ;  they  stimulate  the  enemy  to  make  war ;  they  furnish 
them  with  arms  and  munitions  of  war  to  carry  it  on ;  they  take 
•  an  active  part  in  their  favor;  they  affi)rd  them  an  asylum  on 
their  retreat.  The  general  obtaining  victory  pursues  them  to 
this  post,  the  gates  of  which  are  shut  against  him  ;  he  attacks 
and  carries  it,  and  rests  on  those  acts  for  his  justification.     The 
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affair  is  then  brought  before  his  government  by  the  power 
whose  post  has  been  thus  attacked  and  carried.  If  the  gov- 
ernment whose  officer  made  the  attack  had  given  an  order 
for  it,  the  officer  would  have  no  merit  in  it.  He  exercised  no 
discretion,  nor  did  he  act  on  his  own  responsibility.  The  merit 
of  the  service,  if  there  be  any  in  it,  would  not  be  his.  This  is 
the  ground  on  which  this  occurrence  rests,  as  to  his  part.  I  will 
now  look  to  the  future. 

"The  foreign  government  demands: — was  this  your  act? 
or  did  you  authorize  it  ?  I  did  not ;  it  was  the  act  of  the  gen- 
eral. He  performed  it  for  reasons  deemed  sufficient  himself,  and 
on  his  own  responsibility.  I  demand,  then,  the  surrender  of  the 
posts,  and  his  punishment.  The  evidence  justif3nng  the  conduct 
of  the  American  general,  and  proving  the  misconduct  of  those 
officers,  will  be  embodied,  to  be  laid  before  the  sovereign,  as  the 
ground  on  which  their  punishment  will  be  expected. 

"If  the  Executive  refused  to  evacuate  the  posts,  especially 
Pensacola,  it  would  amount  to  a  declaration  of  war,  to  which  it 
is  incompetent.  It  would  be  accused  of  usurping  the  authority 
of  Congress,  and  giving  a  deep  and  fatal  wound  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. By  charging  iSie  offense  on  the  officers  of  Spain,  we  take 
the  ground  which  you  have  presented,  and  we  look  to  you  to 
support  it.  You  must  aid  in  procuring  the  documents  necessary 
for  this  purpose.  Those  which  you  sent  by  Mr.  Hambly  were 
prepared  in  too  much  haste,  and  do  not,  I  am  satisfied,  do  justice 
to  the  cause.     This  must  be  attended  to  without  delay. 

"  Should  we  hold  the  posts,  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  all 
the  consequences  likely  to  result  from  it.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  war  would  immediately  follow.  Spain  would  be  stimulated 
to  declare  it;  and,  once  declared,  the  adventurers  of  Britain  and 
other  countries  would,  under  the  Spanish  flag,  privateer  on  our 
commerce.  The  immense  revenue  which  we  now  receive  would 
be  much  diminished,  as  would  be  the  profits  of  our  valuable  pro- 
ductions. The  war  would  probably  soon  become  general ;  and 
we  do  not  foresee  that  we  should  have  a  single  power  in  Europe 
on  our  side.  Why  risk  these  consequences?  The  events  which 
have  occurred  in  both  the  Fl6ridas  show  the  incompetency  of 
Spain  to  maintain  her  authority ;  and  the  progress  of  the  revolu- 
tions in  South  America  will  require  all  her  forces  there.  There 
is  much  reason  to  presume  that  this  act  will  furnish  a  strong  in- 
ducement to  Spain  to   cede  the  territory,  provided  we   do  not 
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wound  too  deeply  her  pride  by  holding  it.  If  we  hold  the  posts, 
her  government  can  not  treat  with  honor,  which,  by  withdraw- 
ing the  troops,  we  afford  her  an  opportunity  to  do.  The  manner 
in  which  we  propose  to  act  will  exculpate  you  from  censure,  and 
promises  to  obtain  all  the  advantages  which  you  contemplated 
from  the  measure,  and  possibly  very  soon.  From  a  different 
course  no  advantage  would  be  likely  to  result,  and  there  would 
be  great  danger  of  extensive  and  serious  injuries. 

"I  shaU  communicate  to  you,  in  the  confidence  in  which  I 
write  this  letter,  a  copy  of  the  answer  which  wUl  be  given  to  the 
Spanish  minister,  that  you  may  see  distinctly  the  ground  on 
which  we  rest,  in  the  expectation  that  you  will  give  it  all  the 
support  in  your  power.  The  answer  wiU  be  drawn  on  a  view 
and  with  attention  to  the  general  interests  of  our  country,  and  its 
relations  with  other  powers. 

"A  charge,  no  doubt,  wUl  be  made  of  a  breach  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  to  such  a  charge  the  public  feeling  wUl  be  alive.  It 
wUl  be  said  that  you  have  taken  all  the  power  into  your  own 
hands,'  not  from  the  Executive  alone,  but  likewise  from  Congress. 
The  distinction  which  I  have  made  above  between  the  act  of  the 
Government  refutes  that  charge.  This  act,  as  to  the  General, 
will  be  right  if  the  facts  on  which  he  rests  made  it  a  measure  of 
necessity,  and  they  be  weU  proved.  There  is  no  war,  or  breach 
of  the  Constitution,  unless  the  Government  should  refuse  to  give 
up  the  posts,  in  which  event,  should  Spain  enibargo  our  vessels, 
and  war  foUow,  the  charge  of  such  breach  would  be  laid  against 
the  Government  with  great  force.  The  last  imputation  to  which 
I  would  consent  justly  to  expose  myself  is  that  of  infringing  a 
Constitution  to  the  support  of  which,  on  pure  principles,  my 
public  life  has  been  devoted.  In  this  sentiment,  I  am  satisfied, 
you  fuUy  concur. 

' '  Your  letters  to  the  Department  were  written  in  haste,  un- 
der the  pressure  of  fatigue  and  infirmity,  in  a  spirit  of  conscious 
rectitude,  and,  in  consequence,  with  less  attention  to  some  parts 
of  their  contents  than  would  otherwise  have  been  bestowed  on 
them.  The  passage  to  which  I  particularly  allude,  from  memory, 
for  I  have  not  the  letter  before  me,  is  that  in  which  you  speak  of 
the  incompetency  of  an  imaginary  boundary  to  protect  us  against 
the  enemy — the  ground  on  which  you  bottom  all  your  measures. 
This  is  liable  to  the  imputation  that  you  took  the  Spanish  posts 
for  that  reason,  as  a  measure  of  expediency,  and  not  on  account 
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of  the  misconduct  of  the  Spanish  officers.  The  eflfect  of  this  and 
such  passages,  besides  other  objections  to  them,  would  be  to  in- 
validate the  ground  on  which  you  stand  and  furnish  weapons  to 
adversaries  who  would  be  glad  to  seize  them.  If  you  think  proper 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  or  myself  to  correct  those  passages,  it 
will  be  done  with  care,  though,  should  you  have  copies,  as  I  pre- 
sume you  have,  you  had  better  do  it  yourself. 

"The  policy  of  Europe  fespecting  South  America  is  not  yet 
settled.  A  congress  of  the  allied  powers  is  to  be  held  this  year 
(November  is  spoken  of)  to  decide  that  question.  England  pro- 
poses to  restore  the  colonies  to  Spain  with  free  trade  and  colonial 
governments.  Russia  is  less  favorable,  as  are  all  the  others.  We 
have  a  Russian  document,  written  by  order  of  the  Emperor,  as 
the  basis  of  instructions  to  his  ministers  at  the  several  courts, 
speaking  oi  the  British  proposition  favorably,  but  stating  that  it 
must  be  considered  and  decided  on  by  the  allies  and  the  result 
published  to  produce  a  moral  effect  on  the  colonies,  on  the  failure 
of  which  force  is  spoken  of.  The  settlement  of  the  dispute  be- 
tween Spain  and  Portugal  is  made  a  preliminary.  We  partake 
in  no  councils  whose  object  is  not  their  complete  independence. 
Intimations  have  been  given  us  that  Spain  is  not  unwilling,  and 
is  even  preparing  for  war  with  the  United  States,  in  the  hope 
of  making  it  general,  and  uniting  Europe  against  us  and  her 
colonies,  on  the  principle  that  she  has  no  hope  of  saving  them. 
Her  pertinacious  refusal  to  cede  the  Floridas  to  us  heretofore, 
though  evidently  her  interest  to  do  it,  gives  some  coloring  to  the 
suggestions.  If  we  engage  in  a  war,  it  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance that  our  people  be  united,  and,  with  that  view,  that  Spain 
commence  it;  and,  above  all,  that  the  Government  be  free  from 
the  charge  of  committing  a  breach  of  the  Constitution. 

"I  hope  that  you  have  recovered  your  health.  You  see  that 
the  state  of  the  world  is  unsettled,  and  that  any  future  move- 
ment is  likely  to  be  directed  against  us.  There  may  be  very  im- 
portant occasions  for  your  services,  which  will  be  relied  on.  You 
must  have  the  object  in  view,  and  be  prepared  to  render  them. 

"  I  am,  etc., 

"  James  Moneoe." 

"  Nashville,  August  19,  1818. 
"Seb, — Your  letter  of  the   19th  July,  apprising  me  of  the 
course  to  be  pursued  in  relation  to  the  Floridas,  has  been  received. 
In  a  future  communication  it  is  my  intention  to  submit  my  views 
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of  all  the  questions  springing  from  the  subject,  with  the  fullness 
and  candor  which  the  importance  of  the  topic,  and  the  part  I 
have  acted  in  it,  demand.  At  present,  I  will  confine  myself  to 
the  consideration  of  a  part  of  your  letter,  which  has  a  particular 
bearing  on  myself,  and  which  seems  to  have  originated  in  a  mis- 
conception of  the  import  of  the  order  under  which  I  have  com- 
menced the  Seminole  campaign.  In  making  this  examination  I 
will  make  use  of  all  the  freedom  which  is  courted  by  your  letter, 
and  which  I  deem  necessary  to  afibrd  you  a  clear  view  of  the 
construction  which  was  given  to  the  order,  and  the  motives  under 
which  I  proceeded  to  execute  its  intentions. 

"  It  is  stated  in  the  second  paragraph  of  your  letter  that  I 
trameended  the  limits  of  my  order,  and  that  I  acted  on  my  own 
responsibility. 

"To  these  two  points  I  mean  at  present  to  confine  myself. 
But,  before  entering  on  a  proof  of  their  applicability  to  my  acts 
in  Florida,  allow  me  fairly  to  state  that  the  assumption  of  re- 
sponsibility will  never  be  shrunk  from  when  the  public  good  can 
thereby  be  promoted.  I  have  passed  through  difficulties  and 
exposures  for  the  honor  and  benefit  of  my  country;  and  when- 
ever still,  for  this  purpose,  it  shall  become  necessary  to  assume  a 
further  liability,  no  scruple  will  be  urged  or  felt.  But  when  it 
shall  be  required  of  me  to  do  so,  and  the  result  be  danger  and 
injury  to  that  country,  the  inducement  will  be  lost,  and  my  con- 
sent will  be  wanting. 

"  This  principle  is  held  to  be  incontrovertible,  that  an  order, 
generally,  to  perform  a  certain  service,  or  efiect  a  certain  object, 
without  any  specification  of  the  means  to  be  adopted,  or  limits  to 
govern  the  executive  officer,  leaves  an  entire  discfretion  with  the 
officer  as  to  the  choice  and  application  of  means,  but  preserves 
the  responsibility  for  his  acts  on  the  authority  from  which  the 
order  emanated.  Under  such  an  order  all  the  acts  of  the  inferior 
are  acts  of  the  superior;  and  in  no  way  can  the  subordinate  of- 
ficer be  impeached  for  his  measures,  except  on  the  score  of  defi- 
ciency in  judgment  and  skill.  It  is  also  a  grammatical  truth, 
that  the  limits  of  such  an  order  can  not  be  transcended  without  an 
entire  desertion  of  the  objects  it  contemplated ;  for,  so  long  as  the 
main  legitimate  design  is  kept  in  view,  the  policy  of  the  measures 
adopted  to  accomplish  it  is  alone  to  be  considered.  If  these  be 
adopted  as  the  proper  rules  of  construction,  and  we  apply  them 
to  my  order  of  December  26,  1817,  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that. 
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both  in  description  and  operative  principle,  they  embrace  that 
order  exactly.  The  requisitions  of  the  order  are  for  the  com- 
manding general  to  assume  the  immediate  command  at  Fort 
Scott;  to  concentrate  aU  the  contiguous  and  disposable  force  of 
the  division  on  that  quarter;  to  call  on  the  Executives  of  adja- 
cent States  for  an  auxiliary  militia  force;  and  concludes  with 
this  comprehensive  command :  '  With  this  view  you  may  be  pre- 
pared to  concentrate  your  forces,  and  adopt  the  necessary  meas- 
ures to  terminate  a_  conflict,  which  it  has  ever  been  the  desire  of 
the  President,  from  motives  of  humanity,  to  avoid,  but  which  is 
now  made  necessary  by  their  settled  hostility.' 

"In  DO  part  of  this  document  is  there  a  reference  to  any  pre- 
vious order,  either  to  myself  or  another  officer,  with  a  view  to 
point  to  me  the  measures  thought  advisable,  or  the  limits  of  my 
power  in  choosing  and  efifecting  them.  It  states  that  General 
Gaines  has  been  ordered  to  Amelia  Island,  and  then  proceeds  to 
inform  me  that  'subsequent  orders  have  been  given  to  General 
Gaines  (of  which  copies  will  be  furnished  you),  that  you  would 
be  directed  to  take  the  command,  and  directing  him  to  reassume, 
should  he  deem  the  public  interest  to  require  it,  the  command  at 
Fort  Scott,  until  you  should  arrive  there.'  Lastly,  it  mentions 
that  '  he  was  instructed  to  penetrate  the  Seminole  towns  through 
the  Floridas,  provided  the  strength  of  his  command  at  Amelia 
would  justify  his  engaging  in  offensive  operations.'  The  principle 
determining  the  weight  of  references,  in  subsequent  orders,  to 
instructions  previously  given,  is  weU  settled.  Such  references  are 
usually  made  with  one  of  these  two  intentions :  either  the  order 
is  given  to  a  second  officer  to  effect  a  certain  purpose  which  was 
intended  to  be  effected  by  another  officer,  and  the  instructions  of 
the  first  are  referred  to  as  the  guide  of  the  second ;  or  the  order 
contains  and  is  designed  for  an  extension  of .  authority,  and  only 
refers  to  anterior  communications  to  give  a  full  view  of  what  has 
been  previously  attempted  and  performed.  In  the  first  case  it  is 
always  necessary  to  connect  the  different  orders  by  a  specific  pro- 
vision, that  no  doubt  may  exist  as  to  the  extent  of  the  command; 
and  thus  the  several  requisitions  and  instructions  are  amalgamated, 
and  the  limits  of  the  agent  plainly  and  securely  established.  In 
the  second,  no  such  provision  is  necessary;  for  an  entire  discre- 
tion in  the  choice  and  use  of  means  being  previously  vested,  the 
reference,  if  there  be  any,  is  only  descriptive  of  the  powers  ante- 
cedently given,  and  the  results  of  measures  attempted  under  such 
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specified  limitation.  But,  admitting  that,  in  my  order  of  De- 
cember 26,  1817,  there  is  such  a  reference  as  I  contemplated  in 
the  first  case,  allow  me  to  examine  its  character  and  amount.  It 
is  stated  that  'orders  have  been  given  to  General  Gaines  (copies 
of  which  will  be  furnished  you),'  but  without  affrming  that  they 
are  to  be  considered  as  binding  on  me,  or  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  comprehensive  command  that  I  should  terminate  the 
Seminole  confiict.  On  the  contrary,  so  far  are  they  from  being 
designated  as  my  guide  and  limits  in  entering  Florida,  that,  in 
stating  their  substance  in  the  ensuing  sentence,  no  allusion  what- 
ever is  made  either  to  means  or  limitation. 

"How,  then,  can  it  be  said  with  propriety  that  I  have  tran- 
scended the  limits  of  my  orders,  or  aeted  on  my  own  responsibility  f 
My  order  was  as  comprehensive  as  it  could  be,  and  contained 
neither  the  minute  original  instructions,  nor  a  reference  to  others 
previously  given,  to  guide  and  govern  me.  The  fullest  discretion 
was  left  with  me  in  the  selection  and  application  of  means  to 
eflPect  the  specifical  legitimate  objects  of  the  campaign ;  and  for 
the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion  on  principles  of  policy  am  I 
alone  responsible.  But  allow  me  to  repeat,  that  responsibility  is 
not  feared  by  me,  if  the  general  good  requires  its  assumption.  I 
never  have  shrunk  from  it,  and  never  will ;  but  against  its  impo- 
sition on  me  contrary  to  principle,  and  without  the  prospect  of 
any  politic  result,  I  must  contend  with  all  the  feelings  of  a  soldier 
and  a  citizen.  Being  advised  that  you  are  at  your  country-seat 
in  Loudoun,  where  I  expect  this  will  reach  you,  I  inclose  you  a 
copy  of  the  order' to  me  of  the  26th  December,  1817,  and  copies 
of  the  orders  of  General  Gaines  therein  referred  to;  from  a 
perusal  of  which  you  will  perceive  that  the  order  to  me  has  no 
reference  to  those  prohibitory  orders  to  General  Gaines  that  you 
have  referred  to. 

"It  will  afibrd  me  pleasure  to  aid  the  Government  in  procur- 
ing any  testimony  that  may  be  necessary  to  prove  the  hostility 
of  the  officers  of  Spain  to  the  United  States.  I  had  supposed 
that  the  evidence  furnished  had  established  that  fact,  that  the 
officers  of  Spain  had  identified  themselves  with  our  enemy,  and 
that  St.  Marks  and  Pensacola  were  under  the  complete  control 
of  the  Indians,  although  the  Governor  of  Pensacola  at  least  had 
force  sufficient  to  have  controlled  the  Indians,  had  he  chosen  to 
have  used  it  in  that  way.  For  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  nec- 
essary evidence  of  the  hostile  acts  of  the  Governor  of  Pensacola, 
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I  dispatched  Captain  Young,  topographical  engineer,  and  as  soon 
as  obtained  it  will  be  furnished  you.  I  trust,  on  a  view  of  all 
my  communications  (copies  of  which  have  been  forwarded  by 
Captain  Gadsden)  you  will  find  that  they  do  not  bear  the  con- 
struction you  have  given  them.  They  were  written  under  bad 
health,  great  fatigue,  and  in  haste.  My  bad  health  continues;  I 
labor  under  great  bodily  debility. 

"Accept  assurances  of  my  sincere  regard  and  esteem;  and  I 
am,  respectfully, 

"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"Andrew  Jackson. 

"James  Monrob,  President  United  States." 

"  Washington,  October  20,  1818. 

"Dear  Sir, — I  received  your  letter  of  the  19th  of  August 
.while  I  was  at  home,  on  my  farm  in  Albemarle;  and  there  ap- 
pearing to  be  no  necessity  for  giving  it  an  immediate  answer,  I 
delayed  it  until  my  return  here. 

"I  was  sorry  to  find  that  you  understood  your  instructions 
relative  to  operations  in  Florida  difierently  from  what  we  intended. 
I  was  satisfied,  however,  that  you  had  good  reason  for  your  con- 
duct, and  have  acted  in  all  things  on  that  principle.  By  suppos- 
ing that  you  understood  them  as  we  did,  I  concluded  that  you 
proceeded  on  your  own  responsibility  alone,  in  which,  knowing 
the  purity  of  your  motives,  I  have  done  all  that  I  could  to  justify 
the  measure.  I  well  knew,  also,  the  misconduct  of  the  Spanish 
authorities  in  that  quarter,  not  of  recent  date  only. 

' '  Finding  that  you  had  a  different  view  of  your  power,  it  re- 
mains only  to  do  justice  to  you  on  that  ground.  Nothing  can 
be  further  from  my  intention  thart  to  expose  you  to  a  responsi- 
bility, in  any  sense,  which  you  did  not  contemplate. 

' '  The  best  course  to  be  pursued  seems  to  me  to  be  for  you 
to  write  a  letter  to  the  Department,  in  which  you  will  state  that, 
having  reason  to  think  that  a  difference  of  opinion  existed  be- 
tween you  and  the  Executive,  relative  to  the  extent  of  your 
powers,  you  thought  it  due  to  yourself  to  state  your  view  of 
them,  and  on  which  you  acted.  This  will  be  answered,  so  as  to 
explain  ours,  in  a  friendly  manner  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  has 
very  just  and  liberal  sentiments  on  the  subject.  This  TfiU  be 
necessary  in  the  case  of  a  call  for  papers  by  Congress,  as  may 
be.      Thus  we   shall   aU   stand   on   the   ground   of  honor,   each 
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doing  justice  to  the  other,  which  is  the  ground  on  which  we 
wish  to  place  each  other. 

"I  hope  that  your  health  is  improved,   and    Mrs.    Monroe 
unites  in  her  best  respects  to  Mrs.  Jackson. 
"  With  great  respect  and  sincere  regard, 
"I  am,  dear  sir,  yours,_ 

"James  Monroe. 
"  Major-General  Andrew  Jackson, 

"Nashville,  Tennessee." 

"  Hermitage,  near  Nashville,  1 
"  December  7,  1818.  / 

"Dear  Sir, — I  have  just  received  your  message  to  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  forwarded  by  you,  and  Tiave  read  it  with 
great  attention  and  satisfaction.  The  Florida  question  being  now 
fairly  before  Congress,  I  hope  that  body  will  take  measures  to 
secure  our  southern  frontier  from  a  repetition  of  massacre  and 
murder. 

"  From  the  report  of  Colonel  King,  received  and  forwarded 
to  the  Department  of  War,  you  will  discover  that  the  Indians  had 
concentrated  their  forces  on  the  Choctaw  Hatchy,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  affair  between  them  and  Captain  Boyles,  which  Colonel 
King  reports. 

' '  The  collection  of  the  Indians  is  said  to  have  taken  place  at 
this  point  on  their  hearing  that  Pensacola  was  to  be  restored 
to  Spain,  and  that  the  Indians  have  declared  they  will 
never  submit  to  the  United  States.  If  this  be  the  fact,  and 
as  to  myself  I  have  no  doubt,  as  soon  as  Spain  is  in  the  possession 
of  Pensacola,  we  may  expect  to  hear  of  a  renewal  of  all  the 
horrid  scenes  of  massacre  on  our  frontier  that  existed  before  the 
campaign,  unless  Captain  Boyles,  on  his  second  visit,  may  be 
fortunate  enough  to  destroy  this  operation,  which,  you  may  rely, 
springs  from  foreign  excitement. 

"Colonel  Sherburne,  Chickasaw  agent,  requested  me  to  name 
to  you  that  he  was  wearied  with  his  situation,  of  which  I  have 
no  doubt ;  his  age  and  former  habits  of  life  but  little  calculated 
him  for  happiness  amidst  a  savage  nation.  But  being  dependent 
for  the  support  of  himself  and  sister  on  the  perquisites  of  his 
office,  he  can  not  resign ;  but  it  would  be  a  great  accommodation 
to  him  to  be  transferred  to  Newport,  should  a  vacancy  in  any 
office  occur  that  he  was  competent  to  fill.     I  have  no  doubt  but 
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he  is  an  amiable  old  man ;  and  from  Ms  Revolutionary  services,  I 
sincerely  feel  for  him.  He  is  unacquainted  with  Indians,  and  all 
business  which  relates  to  them ;  but  at  the  treaty,  as  soon  as  he 
did  understand  our  wishes  and  that  of  the  Government,  he  aided 
us  with  all  his  might.  The  Colonel  never  can  be  happy  amidst 
the  Indians.  It  would  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  that  the 
Colonel  was  comfortably  seated  in  an  office  in  Newport,  where 
he  could  spend  his  declining  years  in  peace  and  happiness  with 
his  own  countr)rme_n  and  friends. 

"Accept  assurances  of  my  high  respect  and  esteem,  and 
believe  me  to  be,  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

"A.  Jackson. 

"James  Monroe,  President  of  the  United  States.'' 

m 

"Washington,  December  21,  1818. 

"Deae  Sie, — I  received  your  letter  of  November  13th  some 
time  past,  and  should  have  answered  it  sooner  but  for  the  great 
pressure  of  business  on  me,  proceeding  from  duties  connected 
with  the  measures  of  Congress. 

"The  step  suggested  in  mine  to  you  of  October  20th  will,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe,  be  unnecessary.  My  sole  object  in  it 
was  to  enable  you  to  place  your  view  of  the  authority  under 
which  you  acted  in  Florida  on  the  strongest  ground  possible,  so 
as  to  do  complete  justice  to  yourself.  I  was  persuaded  that  you 
had  not  done  yourself  justice  in  that  respect,  in  your  correspond- 
ence with  the  Department,  and  thought  that  it  would  be  better 
that  the  explanation  should  commence  with  you  than  be  invited 
by  the  Department.  It  appeared  to  me  that  that  would  be  the 
most  delicate  course  in  regard  to  yourself.  There  is,  it  is  true, 
nothing  in  the  Department  to  indicate  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  you  and  the  Executive,  respecting  the  import  of  your 
instructions,  and  for  that  reason,  that  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  have  expressed  that  sentiment  without  implying  by  it  a  censure 
on  your  conduct,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  remote  from 
our  disposition  or  intention. 

"  On  reviewing  your  communication  by  Captain  Gadsden, 
there  were  three  subjects  pre-eminently  in  view :  the  first,  to  pre- 
serve the  Constitution  from  injury ;  the  second,  to  deprive  Spain  and 
the  allied  powers  of  any  just  cause  of  war ;  and  the  third,  to  improve 
the  occurrence  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
honor  of  those  engaged  in  it.     In  every  step  which  I  have  since 
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taken  I  have  pursued  those  objects  with  the  utmost  zeal  and 
according  to  my  best  judgment.  In  what  concerns  you  person- 
ally I  have  omitted  nothing  in  my  power  to  do  you  justice,  nor 
shall  I  in  the  sequel. 

"The  decision  in  the  three  great  points  above  stated,  respect- 
ing the  course  to  be  pursued  by  the  Administration,  was  unani- 
mously concurred  in,  and  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  it 
has  been  maintained  since,  in  every  particular,  by  all,  with 
perfect  integrity.  It  will  be  gratifying  to  you  to  know  that  a 
letter  of  instruction  has  been  drawn  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  our  Minister  at  Madrid,  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  Mr.  Pizzaro, 
which  has  been  published,  in  which  aU  the  proceedings  in  Florida, 
and  in  regard  to  it,  have  been  freely  reviewed,  and  placed  in  a 
light  which  wUl,  I  think,  be  satisfactory  to  all.  This  letter  wiU 
be  reported  to  Congress  in  a  few  days,  and  published  of  course, 
"lam,  etc.,  James  Moneoe." 

In  this  correspondence  the  General  is  plainly 
enough  apprised  that  his  occupation  of  the  Spanish 
posts  was  to  be  assumed  as  his  own  independent  act. 
The  Administration  was  not  willing  to  be  responsible 
for  this  overstepping  of  his  orders.  At  all  events, 
this  was  a  part  of  the  course  decided  upon  as  likely 
to  render  the  case  less  difl&cult  of  adjustment  with 
Spain;  and  this  position,  followed  by  the  speedy  sur- 
render of  St.  Marks  and  Pensacola  to  the  Spanish 
authorities,  it  was  wisely  felt,  would  not  necessarily 
disturb  the  negotiations  then  pending  for  the  purchase 
of  the  territory  which  was  of  no  benefit  to  Spain, 
and  which  could  never  be  otherwise  than  a  source  of 
disturbance  to  the  United  States,  while  it  remained 
subject  to  foreign  misrule. 

The  course  the  Administration  finally  determined 
to  pursue  may  be  expressed  under  these  three  heads : 
to  justify  and  commend  the  conduct  of  General  Jack- 
son ;  to  consider  his  occupation  of  the   Spanish  posts 
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as  his  own  unauthorized  act;  and  to  restore  them, 
under  proper  arrangements  for  their  defense,  to  Spain. 
Mr.  Adams  finally  submitted  to  this  plan,  although  he 
considered  the  course  truckling  unnecessarily  to  Spain, 
and  began  his  defense  which  was  not  deemed  less 
difficult  by  a  departure,  in  some  particulars,  from  the 
more  daring  direction  he  would  himself  have  given 
to  the  whole  aflfair. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE    PRESIDENT'S    SECOND    ANNUAL    MESSAGE-TRIAL    OF 
GENERAL  JACKSON— PURCHASE  OF  FLORIDA. 

IN  this   condition   of  public  matters  Congress  again 
assembled  on  the  16th  of  November,  1818,  and  re- 
mained in  session  until  the  3d  of  the  following  March. 
On  the    17th,    by  the  hands    of   his  brother   and 
private  Secretary,  Joseph  Jones  Monroe,  the  President 
sent  to  Congress  this 

SECOND  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

Fellow-Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  : — 

The  auspicious  circumstances  under  which  you  will  commence 
the  duties  of  the  present  session  will  lighten  the  burden  insepa- 
rable from  the  high  trusts  committed  to  you.  The  fruits  of  the 
earth  have  been  unusually  abundant,  commerce  has  flourished, 
the  revenue  has  exceeded  the  most  favorable  anticipation,  and 
peace  and  ami^y  are  preserved  with  foreign  nations  on  conditions 
just  and  honorable  to  our  country.  For  these  inestimable  bless- 
ings, we  can  not  but  be  grateful  to  the  Providence  which  watches 
over  the  destinies  of  nations. 

As  the  term  limited  for. the  operation  of  the  commercial  con- 
vention with  Great  Britain  will  expire  early  in  the  month  of 
July  next,  and  it  was  deemed  important  that  there  should  be  no 
interval  during  which  that  portion  of  our  commerce  which  was 
provided  for  by  that  convention  should  not  be  regulated,  either 
by  arrangements  between  the  two  governments  or  by  the  authority 
of  Congress,  the  Minister  of  the  United  States  at  London  was 
instructed,  early  in  the  last  summer,  to  invite  the  attention  of 
the  British  Government  to  the  subject,  with  a  view  to  that  object. 
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He  was  instructed  to  propose,  also,  that  the  negotiation  which  it 
was  wished  to  open  might  extend  to  the  general  commerce  of  the 
two  countries,  and  to  every  o^her  interest  and  unsettled  difference 
between  them ;  particularly  to  those  relating  to  impressment,  the 
fisheries,  and  boundaries,  in  the  hope  that  an  arrangement  might 
be  made  on  principles  of  reciprocal  advantage,  which  might  com- 
prehend and  provide  in  a  satisfactory  manner  for  all  these  high 
concerns.  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  state  that  the  proposal  was 
received  by  the  British  Government  in  the  spirit  which  prompted 
it,  and  that  a  negotiation  has  to  be  opened  at  London,  embracing 
all  these  objects.  On  full  consideration  of  the  great  extent  and 
magnitude  of  the  trust,  it  was  thought  proper  to  commit  it  to  no 
less  than  two  of  our  distinguished  citizens,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  at  Paris  has  been  associated  with  our  envoy  extraor- 
dinary and  minister  plenipotentiary  at  London,  to  both  of  whom 
corresponding  instructions  have  been  given,  and  they  are  now 
engaged  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties.  It  is  proper  to  add,  that 
to  prevent  any  inconvenience  resulting  from  the  delay  to  a  nego- 
tiation on  so  many  important  subjects,  it  was  agreed  before  enter- 
ing on  it  that  the  existing  convention  should  be  continued  for  a 
term  not  less  than  eight  years. 

Our  relations  with  Spain  remain  nearly  in  the  state  in  which 
they  were  at  the  close  of  the  last  session.  The  convention  of 
1802,  providing  for  the  adjustment  of  a  certain  portion  of  the 
claims  of  our  citizens  for  injuries  sustained  by  spoliation,  and  so 
long  suspended  by  the  Spanish  Government,  has  at  length  been 
ratified  by  it;  but  no  arrangement  has  yet  been  made  for  the 
payment  of  another  portion  of  like  claims,  not  less  extensive  or 
well  founded,  or  for  other  classes  of  claims,  or  for  the  settlement  of 
boundaries.  These  subjects  have  again  been  brought  under  con- 
sideration in  both  countries,  but  no  agreement  has  been  entered  into 
respecting  them.  In  the  meantime,  events  have  occurred  which 
clearly  prove  the  ill  effect  of  the  policy  which  that  Government 
has  so  long  pursued,  on  the  friendly  relations  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, which,  it  is  presumed,  is  at  least  of  as  much  importance  to 
Spain  as  to  the  United  States  to  maintain.  A  state  of  things  has 
existed  in  the  Floridas,  the  tendency  of  which  has  been  obvious 
to  aU  who  have  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  the  progress  of 
affairs  in  that  quarter.  Throughout  the  whole  of  those  provinces 
to  which  the  Spanish  title  extends,  the  Government  of  Spain  has 
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scarcely  been  felt.  Its  authority  has  been  confined  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  walls  of  Pensacola  and  St.  Augustine,  within  which 
only  small  garrisons  have  been  maintained.  Adventurers  from 
every  country,  fugitives  from  justice,  and  absconding  slaves  have 
found  an  asylum  there.  Several  tribes  of  Indians,  strong  in  the 
number  of  their  warriors,  remarkable  for  their  ferocity,  and 
whose  settlements  extend  to  our  limits,  inhabit  those  provinces. 
These  different  hordes  of  people,  connected  together,  disregarding, 
on  the  one  side,  the  authority  of  Spain,  and  protected  on  the 
other  by  an  imaginary  line  which  separates  Florida  from  the 
United  States,  have  violated  our  laws  prohibiting  the  introduc- 
tion of  slaves,  have  practiced  various  frauds  on  our  revenue,  and 
committed  every  kind  of  outrage  on  our  peaceable  citizens  which 
their  proximity  to  us  enabled  them  to  perpetrate.  The  invasion 
of  Amelia  Island  last  year  by  a  small  band  of  adventurers,  not  ex- 
ceeding one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  who  wrested  it  from  the 
inconsiderable  Spanish  force  stationed  there,  and  held  it  several 
months,  during  which  a  single  efibrt  only  was  made  to  recover  it, 
which  failed,  clearly  proves  how  completely  extinct  the  Spanish 
authority  had  become,  as  the  conduct  of  those  adventurers,  while 
in  possession  of  the  island,  as  distinctly  shows  the  pernicious 
purposes  for  which  their  combination  had  been  formed. 

This  country  had,  in  fact,  become  the  theater  of  every  species 
of  lawless  adventure.  With  little  population  of  its  own,  the 
Spanish  authority  almost  extinct,  and  the  colonial  governments 
in  a  state  of  revolution,  having  no  pretensions  to  it,  and  suf- 
ficiently employed  in  their  own  concerns,  it  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
derelict,  and  the  object  of  cupidity  to  every  adventurer.  A  system 
of  buccaneering  was  rapidly  organizing  over  it,  which  menaced, 
in  its  consequences,  the  lawful  commerce  of  every  nation,  and 
particularly  of  the  United  States,  while  it  presented  a  temptation 
to  every  people  on  whose  seduction  its  success  principally  de- 
pended. In  regard  to  the  United  States,  the  pernicious  effect  of 
this  unlawful  combination  was  not  confined  to  the  ocean ;  the  In- 
dian tribes  have  constituted  the  effective  force  in  Florida.  With 
these  tribes  these  adventurers  had  formed  at  an  early  period  a 
connection,  with  a  view  to  avail  themselves  of  that  force  to  pro- 
mote their  own  projects  of  accumulation  and  aggrandizement. 
It  is  to  the  interference  of  some  of  these  adventurers,  in  misrep- 
resenting the  claims  and  titles  of  the  Indians  to  land,  and  in 
practicing  on  their  savage  propensities,  that  the  Seminole  war  is 
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principally  to  be  traced.  Men  who  thus  connect  themselves  with 
savage  communities,  and  stimulate  them  to  war,  which  is  always 
attended  on  their  part  with  acts  of  barbarity  the  most  shocking, 
deserve  to  be  viewed  in  a  worse  light  than  the  savages.  They 
would  certainly  have  no  claim  to  an  immunity  from  the  punish- 
ment which,  according  to  the  rules  of  warfare  practiced  by  the 
savages,  might  justly  be  inflicted  on  the  savages  themselves. 

If  the  embarrassments  of  Spain  prevented  her  from  making 
an  indemnity  to  our  citizens  for  so  long  a  time  from  her  treasury 
for  their  losses  by  spoliation  and  otherwise,  it  was  always  in  her 
power  to  have  provided  it  by  the  cession  of  this  territory.  Of 
this  her  government  has  been  repeatedly  apprised,  and  the  ces- 
sion was  the  more  to  have  been  anticipated,  as  Spain  must  have 
known  that  in  ceding  it  she  would,  in  effect,  cede  what  had  be- 
come of  little  value  to  her,  and  would  likewise  relieve  herself 
from  the  important  obligation  secured  by  the  treaty  of  1795,  and 
all  other  compromitments  respecting  it.  If  the  United  States, 
from  consideration  of  these  embarrassments,  declined  pressing 
their  claims  in  a  spirit  of  hostility,  the  motive  ought,  at  least,  to 
have  been  duly  appreciated  by  the  government  of  Spain.  It  is 
well  known  to  her  government  that  other  powers  have  made  to 
the  United  States  an  indemnity  for  like  losses  sustained  by  their 
citizens  at  the  same  epoch. 

There  is,  nevertheless,  a  limit  beyond  which  this  spirit  of 
amity  and  forbearance  can  in  no  instance  be  justified.  If  it  was 
proper  to  rely  on  amicable  negotiations  for  an  indemnity  for 
losses,  it  would  not  have  been  so  to  have  permitted  the  inability 
of  Spain  to  fulfill  her  engagements,  and  to  sustain  her  authority 
in  the  Floridas,  to  be  perverted  by  foreign  adventurers  and  sav- 
ages to  purposes  so  destructive  to  the  lives  of  our  fellow-citizens, 
and  the  highest  interests  of  the  United  States.  The  right  of  self- 
defense  never  ceases.  It  is  among  the  most  sacred  and  alike 
necessary  to  nations  and  individuals;  and  whether  the  attack  be 
made  by  Spain  herself,  or  by  those  who  abuse  her  power,  its  obli- 
gation is  not  the  less  strong.  The  invaders  of  Amelia  Island  had 
assumed  a  popular  and  respected  title,  under  which  they  might 
approach  and  wound  us.  As  their  object  was  distinctly  seen,  and 
the  duty  imposed  on  the  Executive  by  an  existing  law  was  pro- 
foundly felt,  that  mask  was  not  permitted  to  protect  them.  It 
was  thought  incumbent  on  the  United  States  to  suppress  the 
establishment,  and  it  was  accordingly  done.     The  combination  in 
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Florida  for  the  unlawful  purposes  stated,  the  acts  perpetrated  by 
that  combination,  and,  above  all,  the  incitement  of  the  Indians 
to  massacre  our  fellow-citizens  of  every  age  and  of  both  sexes, 
merited  a  like  treatment  and  received  it.  In  pursuing  these  sav- 
ages to  an  imaginary  line  in  the  woods,  it  would  have  been  the 
height  of  folly  to  have  suffered  that  line  to  protect  them.  Had 
that  been  done,  the  war  would  never  cease.  Even  if  the  terri- 
tory had  been  exclusively  that  of  Spain,  and  her  power  complete 
over  it,  we  had  a  right,  by  the  law  of  nations,  to  follow  the 
enemy  on  it,  and  to  subdue  him  there.  But  the  territory  be- 
longed, in  a  certain  sense  at  least,  to  the  savage  enemy  who 
inhabited  it ;  the  power  of  Spain  had  ceased  to  exist  over  it,  and 
protection  was  sought  under  her  title  by  those  who  had  committed 
on  our  citizens  hostilities  which  she  was  bound  by  treaty  to  have 
prevented,  but  had  not  the  power  to  prevent.  To  have  stopped 
at  that  line  would  have  given  new  encouragement  to  these  sav- 
ages, and  new  vigor  to  the  whole  combination  existing  there  in 
the  prosecution  of  aU  its  pernicious  purposes. 

In  suppressing  the  establishment  at  Amelia  Island,  no  unfriend- 
liness was  manifested  toward  Spain,  because  the  post  was  taken 
from  a  force  which  had  wrested  it  from  her.  The  measure,  it  is 
true,  was  not  adopted  in  concert  with  the  Spanish  Government, 
or  those  in  authority  under  it,  because,  in  transactions  connected 
with  the  war  in  which  Spain  and  her  colonies  are  engaged,  it  was 
thought  proper,  in  doing  justice  to  the  United  States,  to  main- 
tain a  strict  impartiality  toward  both  of  the  belligerent  parties 
without  consulting  or  acting  in  concert  with  either.  It  gives  me 
pleasure  to  state  that  the  Government  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Ven- 
ezuela, whose  names  were  assumed,  have  explicitly  disclaimed 
all  participation  in  those  measures,  and  even  the  knowledge  of 
them  until  communicated  by  this  Government,  and  have  also 
expressed  their  satisfaction  that  a  course  of  proceeding  had  been 
suppressed  which,  if  justly  imputable  to  them,  would  dishonor 
their  cause. 

In  authorizing  Major-General  Jackson  to  enter  Florida  in 
pursuit  of  the  Seminoles,  care  was  taken  not  to  encroach  on  the 
rights  of  Spain.  I  regret  to  have  to  add,  that  in  executing  this 
order  facts  were  disclosed  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  officers 
of  Spain  in  authority  there,  in  encouraging  the  war,  furnishing 
munitions  of  war  and  other  supplies  to  carry  it  on,  and  in  other 
acts  not  less  marked,  which  evinced  their  participation  in  the 
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hostile  purposes  of  that  combination,  and  justified  the  confidence 
with  which  it  inspired  the  savages  that  by  those  officers  they 
would  be  protected.  A  conduct  so  incompatible  with  the  friendly 
relations  existing  between  the  two  countries,  particularly  with  the 
positive  obligation  of  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1795,  by 
which  Spain  was  bound  to  restrain,  even  by  force,  those  savages 
from  acts  of  hostility  against  the  United  States,  could  not  faU  to 
excite  surprise.  The  commanding  general  was  convinced  that  he 
should  fail  in  his  object,  that  he  should,  in  eflfect,  accomplish 
nothing,  if  he  did  not  deprive  those  savages  of  the  resource  on 
which  they  had  calculated,  and  of  the  protection  on  which  they 
had  relied  in  making  the  war.  As  all  the  documents  relating  to 
this  occurrence  will  be  laid  before  Congress,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
enter  into  further  detail  respecting  it. 

Although  the  reasons  which  induced  Major-General  Jackson  to 
take  these  posts  were  duly  appreciated,  there  was,  nevertheless,  no 
hesitation  in  deciding  on  the  course  which  it  became  the  Govern- 
ment to  pursue.  As  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  com- 
manders of  these  posts  had  violated  their  instructions,  there  was  no 
disposition  to  impute  to  their  government  a  conduct  so  unprovoked 
and  hostile.  An  order  was  in  consequence  issued  to  the  general 
in  command  there,  to  deliver  the  posts ;  Pensacola,  unconditionally, 
to  any  person  duly  authorized  to  receive  it,  and  St.  Marks,  which 
is  in  the  heart  of  the  Indian  country,  on  the  arrival  of  a  compe- 
tent force  to  defend  it  against  those  savages  and  their  associates. 

In  entering  Florida  to  suppress  this  combination,  no  idea  was 
entertained  of  hostility  to  Spain,  and  however  justifiable  the 
commanding  general  was,  in  consequence  of  the  misconduct  of 
the  Spanish  officers,  in  entering  St.  Marks  and  Pensacola,  to.  de- 
termine it  by  proving  to  the  savages  and  their  associates  that 
they  could  not  be  protected  even  there,  yet  the  amicable  relations 
existing  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  could  not  be  altered 
by  that  act  alone.  By  ordering  the  restitution  of  the  posts  those 
relations  were  preserved.  To  a  change  of  them  the  power  of  the 
Executive  is  deemed  incompetent;  it  is  vested  in  Congress  only. 

By  this  measure,  so  promptly  taken,  due  respect  was  shown 
to  the  Government  of  Spain.  The  misconduct  of  her  officers  has 
not  been  imputed  to  her.  She  was  enabled  to  review  with  can- 
dor her  relations  with  the  United  States  and  her  own  situation, 
particularly  in  respect  to  the  territory  in  question,  with  the  dan- 
gers inseparable  from  it;    and  regarding  the  losses  we  have  sus- 
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tained  for  which  indemnity  has  been  so  long  withheld,  and  the 
injuries  we  have  suffered  through  that  Territory,  and  her  means 
of  redress,  she  was  likewise  enabled  to  take  with  honor  the  course 
best  calculated  to  do  justice  to  the  United  States  and  to  promote 
her  own  welfare. 

Copies  of  the  instructions  to  the  commanding  general ;  of  his 
correspondence  with  the  Secretary  of  War,  explaining  his  motives 
and  justifying  his  conduct,  with  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
courts-martial  in  the  trial  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister ;  and  of 
the  correspondence  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  min- 
ister plenipotentiary  of  Spain  near  this  Government ;  and  of  the 
minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  at  Madrid,  with  the 
Government  of  Spain,  will  be  laid  before  Congress. 

The  civil  war,  which  has  so  long  prevailed  between  Spain  and 
the  provinces  in  South  America,  stiU  continues,  without  any 
prospect  of  its  speedy  termination.  The  information  respecting 
the  condition  of  those  countries,  which  has  been  collected  by  the 
commissioners  recently  returned  from  thence,  wiU  be  laid  before 
Congress  in  copies  of  their  reports,  with  such  other  information 
as  has  been  received  from  other  agents  of  the  United  States. 

It  appears,  from  these  communications,  that  the  Government 
of  Buenos  Ayres  declared  itself  independent  in  July,  1816,  hav- 
ing previously  exercised  the  power  of  an  independent  govern- 
ment, though  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Spain,  from  the  year 
1810;  that  the  Banda  Oriental,  Entre  Reos,  and  Paraguay,  with 
the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  all  of  which  are  also  independent,  are  un- 
connected with  the  present  Government  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  that 
Chili  has  declared  itself  independent,  and  is  closely  connected 
with  Buenos  Ayres ;  that  Venezuela  has  also  declared  itself  inde- 
pendent, and  now  maintains  the  conflict  with  various  success ; 
and  that  the  remaining  parts  of  South  America,  except  Monte- 
video, and  such  other  portions  of  the  eastern  bank  of  the  La 
Plata  as  are  held  by  Portugal,  are  stiU  in  possession  of  Spain,  or 
in  a  certain  degree  under  her  influence. 

By  a  circular  note  addressed  by  the  ministers  of  Spain  to  the 
allied  powers,  with  whom  they  are  accredited,  it  appears  that  the 
allies  have  undertaken  to  mediate  between  Spain  and  the  South 
American  provinces,  and  that  the  manner  and  extent  of  their 
interposition  would  be  settled  by  a  congress  which  was  to  have 
met  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  September  last.  From  the  general 
policy  and  course  of  proceedings  observed  by  the  allied  powers, 
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in  regard  to  this  contest,  it  is  inferred  that  they  will  confine  their 
interposition  to  the  expression  of  their  sentiments,  abstaining 
from  the  application  of  force.  I  state  this  impression  that  force 
wiU  not  be  applied,  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  because  it  is  a 
course  more  consistent  with  justice,  and  likewise  authorizes  a  hope 
that  the  calamities  of  the  war  wUl  be  confined  to  the  parties  only, 
and  will  be  of  shorter  duration. 

From  the  view  taken  of  this  subject,  founded  on  all  the  in- 
formation that  we  have  been  able  to  obtain,  there  is  good  cause 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  course  heretofore  pursued  by  the  United 
States,  with  regard  to  this  contest,  and  to  conclude  that  it  is 
proper  to  adhere  to  it,  especially  in  the  present  state  of  aifairs. 

I  have  great  satisfaction  in  stating  that  our  relations  with 
France,  Russia,  and  other  powers,  continue  on  the  most  friendly 
basis. 

In  our  domestic  concerns  we  have  ample  cause  ot  satisfaction. 
The  receipts  into  the  treasury  during  the  first  three-quarters  of 
the  year  have  exceeded  seventeen  millions  of  dollars. 

After  satisfying  all  the  demands  which  have  been  made  under 
existing  appropriations,  including  the  final  extinction  of  the  old 
six  per  cent  stock,  and  the  redemption  of  a  moiety  of  the  Louis- 
iana debt,  it  is  estimated  that  there  wUl  remain  in  the  treasury, 
on  the  first  day  of  January  next,  more  than  two  millions  of 
dollars. 

It  is  ascertained  that  the  gross  revenue  which  has  accrued 
from  the  customs  during  the  same  period  amounts  to  twenty-one 
millions  of  dollars,  and  that  the  revenue  of  the  whole  year  may 
be  estimated  at  not  less  than  twenty-six  millions.  The  sale  of 
the  public  lands  during  the  year  has  also  greatly  exceeded,  both 
in  quantity  and  price,  that  of  any  former  year,  and  there  is  just 
reason  to  expect  a  progressive  improvement  in  that  source  of 
revenue. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know,  that  although  the  annua!  expendi- 
ture has  been  increased,  by  the  act  of  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, providing  for.  revolutionary  pensions,  to  an  amount  about 
equal  to  the  proceeds  of  the  internal  duties,  which  were  then 
repealed,  the  revenue  for  the  ensuing  year  will  be  proportionably 
augmented,  and  that  while  the  public  expenditure  will  probably 
remain  stationary,  each  successive  year  wLU  add  to  the  national 
resources  by  the  ordinary  increase  of  population,  and  by  the 
gradual  development  of  our  latent  sources  of  national  prosperity. 
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The  strict  execution  of  the  revenue  laws,  resulting  principally 
from  the  salutary  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  20th  of  April  last, 
amending  the  several  collection  laws,  has,  it  is  presumed,  secured 
to  domestic  manufactures  all  the  relief  that  can  be  derived  from 
the  duties  which  have  been  imposed  upon  foreign  merchandise 
for  their  protection.  Under  the  influence  of  this  relief,  several 
branches  of  this  important  national  interest  have  assumed  greater 
activity,  and  although  it  is  hoped  that  others  will  gradually  re- 
vive and  ultimately  triumph  over  every  obstacle,  yet  the  expe- 
diency of  granting  further  protection  is  submitted  to  your  con- 
sideration. 

The  measures  of  defense  authorized  by  existing  laws  haye 
been  pursued  with  the  zeal  and  activity  due  to  so  important  an 
object,  and  with  all  the  dispatch  practicable  in  so  extensive  and 
great  an  undertaking.  The  survey  of  our  maritime  and  inland 
frontiers  has  been  continued,  and  at  the  points  where  it  was  de- 
cided to  erect  fortifications  the  work  has  been  commenced,  and 
in  some  instances  considerable  progress  has  been  made.  In  com- 
pliance with  resolutions  of  the  last  session,  the  board  of  commis- 
sioners were  directed  to  examine  in  a  particular  manner  the  parts 
of  the  coast  therein  designated,  and  to  report  their  opinion  of  the 
most  suitable  sites  for  two  naval  depots.  This  work  is  in  a  train 
of  execution.  The  opinion  of  the  board  on  this  subject,  with  a 
plan  of  aU  the  works  necessary  to  a  general  system  of  defense,  so 
far  as  it  has  been  formed,  will  be  laid  before  Congress,  in  a  report 
from  the  proper  department,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  prepared. 

In  conformity  with  the  appropriations  of  the  last  session, 
treaties  have  been  formed  with  the  Quapaw  tribe  of  Indians,  in- 
habiting the  country  on  the  Arkansas,  and  with  the  Great  and 
Little  Osages,  north  of  the  White  River ;  with  the  tribes  in  the. 
State  of  Indiana ;  with  the  several  tribes  within  the  State  of  Ohio 
and  the  Michigan  Territory ;  and  with  the  Chickasaws ;  by  which 
very  extensive  cessions  of  territory  have  been  made  to  the  United 
States.  Negotiations  are  now  depending  with  the  tribes  in  the  Il- 
linois Territory,  and  with  the  Choctaws,  by  which  it  is  expected 
that  other  extensive  cessions  will  be  made.  I  take  great  interest 
in  stating  that  the  cessions  already  made,  which  are  considered 
so  important  to  the  United  States,  have  been  obtained  on  condi- 
tions very  satisfactory  to  the  Indians. 

With  a  view  to  the  security  of  our  inland  frontiers,  it  has 
been  thought  expedient  to  establish  strong  posts  at  the  mouth  of 
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the  Yellowstone  River,  and  at  the  Mandan  village  on  the  Mis- 
souri, and  at  the  mouth  of  St.  Peters,  on  the  Mississippi,  at  no 
great  distance  from  our  northern  boundaries.  It  can  hardly  be 
presumed,  while  such  posts  are  maintained  in  the  rear  of  the  In- 
dian tribes,  that  they  will  venture  to  attack  our  peaceable  inhab- 
itants. A  strong  hope  is  entertained  that  this  measure  will 
likewise  be  productive  of  much  good  to  the  tribes  themselves, 
especially  in  promoting  the  great  object  of  their  civilization. 
Experience  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  independent  savage 
communities  can  not  long  exist  within  the  limits  of  a  civilized 
population.  The  progress  of  the  latter  has  almost  invariably 
terminated  in  the  extinction  of  the  former,  especially  of  the  tribes 
belonging  to  our  portion  of  this  hemisphere,  among  whom  lofti- 
ness of  sentiment  and  gallantry  in  action  have  been  conspicuous. 
To  civilize  them,  and  even  to  prevent  their  extinction,  it  seems 
to  be  indispensable  that  their  independence  as  communities  should 
cease,  and  that  the  control  of  the  United  States  over  them  should 
be  complete  and  undisputed.  The  hunter  state  wUI  then  be  more 
easily  abandoned,  and  recourse  will  be  had  to  the  acquisition  and 
culture  of  land,  and  to  other  pursuits  tending  to  dissolve  the  ties 
which  connect  them  together  as  a  savage  community,  and  to  give 
a  new  character  to  every  individual.  I  present  this  subject  to 
the  consideration  of  Congress,  on  the  presumption  that  it  may  be 
found  expedient  and  practicable  to  adopt  some  benevolent  pro- 
visions, having  these  objects  in  view,  relative  to  the  tribes  within 
our  settlements. 

It  has  been  necessary  during  the  present  year  to  maintain 
a  strong  naval  force  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  to  send  some  public  ships  along  the  southern  coast 
and  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  By  these  means  amicable  relations  with 
the  Barbary  powers  have  been  preserved,  our  commerce  has  been 
protected,  and  our  rights  respected.  The  augmentation  of  our 
navy  is  advancing  with  a  steady  progress  toward  the  limit  con- 
templated by  law. 

I  communicate  with  great  satisfaction  the  accession  of  another 
State,  Illinois,  to  our  Union ;  because  I  perceive,  from  the  proof 
afforded  by  the  additions  already  made,  the  regular  progress  and 
sure  consummation  of  a  policy  of  which  history  affords  no  exam- 
ple, and  of  which  the  good  effect  can  not  be  too  highly  estimated. 
By  extending  our  Government,  on  the  principles  of  our  Consti- 
tution,  over  the   vast  territory  within  our   limits,   on  the  lakes 
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and  the  Mississippi  and  its  numerous  streams,  new  life  and  vigor 
are  infused  into  every  part  of  our  system.  By  increasing  the 
number  of  the  States,  the  confidence  of  the  State  Governments 
in  their  own  security  is  increased,  and  their  jealousy  of  the 
National  Government  proportionably  diminished.  The  impracti- 
cability of  one  consolidated  government  for  this  great  and  grow- 
ing Nation  will  be  more  apparent  and  will  be  universally  admitted. 
Incapable  of  exercising  local  authority,  except  for  general  pur- 
poses, the  General  Government  will  no  longer  be  dreaded.  In 
those  cases  of  a  local  nature,  and  for  all  the  great  purposes  for 
which  it  was  instituted,  its  authority  will  be  cherished.  Each 
government  will  acquire  new  force  and  a  greater  freedom  of 
action  within  its  proper  sphere.  Other  inestimable  advantages 
will  follow.  Our  produce  will  be  augmented  to  an  incalculable 
amount  in  articles  of  the  greatest  value  for  domestic  use  and 
foreign  commerce.  Our  navigation  will  in  like  degree  be  in- 
creased, and  as  the  shipping  of  the  Atlantic  States  will  be  em- 
ployed in  the  transportation  of  the  vast  produce  of  the  western 
country,  even  those  parts  of  the  United  States  which  are  the  most 
remote  from  one  another  will  be  further  bound  together  by  the 
strongest  ties  which  mutual  interest  oan  create. 

The  situation  of  this  district,  it  is  thought,  requires  the 
attention  of  Congress.  By  the  Constitution,  the  power  of  legis- 
lation is  exclusively  vested  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  exercise  of  this  power,  in  which  the  people  have  no  par- 
ticipation. Congress  legislate,  in  all  cases,  directly  on  the  local 
concerns  of  the  District.  As  this  is  a  departure,  for  a  special 
purpose,  from  the  general  principles  of  our  system,  it  may  merit 
consideration  whether  an  arrangement  better  adapted  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  Government,  and  to  the  particular  interest  of  the 
people,  may  not  be  devised,  which  will  never  infringe  the  Con- 
stitution nor  affect  the  object  which  the  provision  in  question 
was  intended  to  secure.  The  growing  population,  already  con- 
siderable, and  the  increasing  business  of  the  District,  which  it  is 
believed  already  interferes  with  the  deliberations  of  Congress  on 
great  national  concerns,  furnish  additional  motives  for  recommend- 
ing this  subject  to  your  consideration. 

When  we  view  the  great  blessings  with  which  our  country 
has  been  favored,  those  which  we  now  enjoy,  and  the  means 
which  we  possess  of  handing  them  down  unimpaired  to  our  latest 
posterity,  our  attention  is  irresistibly  drawn   to  the  source  from 
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whence  they  flow.  Let  us  then  unite  in  offering  our  most  grate- 
ful acknowledgments  for  these  blessings  to  the  Divine  Author  of 
all  good. 

Mr.  Monroe's  somewhat  spirited  review  of  the 
causes  of  the  Seminole  war,  and  defense  of  the  course 
pursued  in  Florida  in  this  message  did  not,  by  any 
means,  allay  the  public  excitement,  nor  prevent  steps 
in  Congress  for  fully  investigating  the  conduct  of 
General  Jackson.  The  people  were  not  ready  to  fall 
in  at  once  with  the  course  adopted  by  the  Adminis- 
tration in  the  matter.  Great  fear  was  entertained 
as  to  the  result  of  the  Spanish  negotiations,  and  as  to 
the  chances  of  war  with  England ;  and  the  senti- 
ment largely  prevailed  that  General  Jackson  had 
exceeded  his  orders  and  done  some  bad  work  in 
Florida  for  which  the  country  might  have  to  pay  very 
dearly.  Many  Cabinet  meetings  were  held  both  before 
and  after  the  appearance  of  this  message  for  deciding  on 
the  best  means  to  carry  the  country  through  the  impend- 
ing crisis.  At  this  juncture  there  were,  perhaps,  two  sets 
of  political  characters  who  were  concerned  as  to  the 
Presidential  possibilities  of  the  future;  those  who 
would  have  been  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Monroe  injured 
by  his  own  conduct,  and  those  who  thought  General 
Jackson  was  rising  too  fast  into  public  favor.  These 
men  in  Congress  were  supposed  to  be  especially  active 
in  pushing  a  thorough  investigation  of  affairs  connected 
with  the  Seminole  war. 

When  the  war  began  with  England  in  1812,  Florida 
still  belonged  to  Spain,  and  in  the  loose  state  of 
supervision  always  exercised  over  it,  it  was  now 
readily  made  a  resort  of  men  unfriendly  to  the  United 
States,  for  putting  on  foot  personal  and  hostile  schemes 
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among  the  Indians  and  such  other  adventurers  as 
turned  up  for  the  occasion.  Florida  was,  indeed,  at 
this  time  largely  a  rendezvous  of  pirates  who  were 
ready  to  be  turned  to  any  adventure  which  did  not 
require  too  great  an  outlay  of  valor.  The  Spanish 
colonial  Governor,  while  pretending  friendship  for  the 
United  States,  quietly  lent  himself  to  British  schemes, 
which  he  was,  however,  in  no  condition  to  resist,  if 
he  had  possessed  the  inclination.  Early  in  the  fall  of 
1814,  a  small  English  fleet  appeared  at  Pensacola  with 
an  insignificant  force  of  negroes  and  white  soldiers  in 
the  employ  of  the  British  Government,  and  in  com- 
mand of  the  wild  and  impolitic  Irishman,  Edward 
Nichols.  This  officer  took  up  his  quarters  with  the 
Spanish  Governor,  and  soon  the  British  flag  was  wav- 
ing over  Fort  Barrancas  by  the  side  of  that  of  Spain. 
Nichols  was  entirely  open  in  all  his  movements,  even 
committing  the  ridiculous  farce  of  issuing  a  proclama- 
tion to  the  people  of  Kentucky  and  Louisiana.  His 
officers,  in  the  meantime,  were  arming  and  drilling 
negroes  and  Indians  who  were  invited  to  join  their 
fortunes  with  these  chivalrous  persons  whose  mission 
was  to  correct  evils  and  bring  freedom  to  the  oppressed 
of  the  continent. 

At  this  time  General  Jackson  happened  to  be  at 
Fort  Jackson  in  Alabama  treating  with  the  Creek 
Indians.  Here  he  was  apprised  of  the  movements  of 
the  British  on  the  Appalachicola  and  at  Pensacola,  and 
wrote  the  Secretary  of  War,  for  permission  to  go  into 
Florida  to  put  an  end  to  the  mischief  brewing  in  that 
quarter.  Although  his  views  as  to  this  step  were 
shared  at  Washington,  the  letter  from  General  Arm- 
strong authorizing  him  to  take  it,  for  some  unknown 
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reason,  did  not  reach  him  until  after  the  close  of  the 
war,  and  Jackson  had  done  as  he  desired. 

In  August,  1814,  Jackson  effected  a  treaty  by  which 
more  of  the  Indian  lands  were  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  but  peace  was  not  yet  secured.  Some  of  the 
Indians  who  were  dissatisfied  with  this  Creek  treaty, 
left  their  tribe  and  took  refuge  in  Florida,  where  for 
some  years  had  been  collecting  many  of  the  similarly 
discontented  from  various  tribes.  Indeed,  the  Semi- 
noles  inhabiting  Florida  and  the  borders  of  Georgia 
and  Carolina  were,  to  a  great  extent,  made  up  of  wan- 
derers from  other  tribes,  and  negroes,  fugitives  from 
slavery,  who  had  become  ingrafted  and  mixed  with 
them.  They  had  been  misled  by  Colonel  Nichols  and 
other  British  friends,  no  doubt,  to  adopt  erroneous 
views  as  to  their  relation  to  the  United  States,  and 
especially  as  to  their  uncanceled  rights  to  lands  ceded 
by  their  nations.  And  after  peace  with  England  they 
were  induced  by  these  friends  to  believe  that  by  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent  all  the  lands  owned  by  the  Creek 
nation  in  1811  really  belonged  to  them,  and  that  the 
United  States  Government  was  unjustly  depriving  them 
of  this  rich  heritage  from  the  Great  Spirit.  For  this 
and  other  reasons,  perhaps,  the  Seminoles  remained 
unfriendly  and  hostile.  So  that  a  part  of  the  small 
regular  army  had  to  be  occupied  in  watching  them  on 
the  border. 

In  the  treaty  of  1795,  between  this  Government 
and  Spain,  mutual  obligations  were  imposed  for  secur- 
ing the  citizens  of  each  Government  from  depredations 
by  the  Indians.  The  Spanish  Minister  at  Washington 
now  claimed  that  Spain  had,  as  far  as  complaint  had 
been  made,  carried  out  her  part  of  this  feature  of  the 
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treaty,  had  maintained  an  honorable  neutrality  during 
the  late  war  with  England,  and  now  demanded  indem- 
nity and  redress  to  the  fullest  extent,  including  pun- 
ishment of  Jackson,  the  offender.  Fortunately  for  all 
those  concerned  John  Quincy  Adams  was  at  the  head 
of  the  diplomatic  department  of  the  Government,  and 
his  bold  plan  for  defending  the  course  of  General 
Jackson  was  acquiesced  in  by  the  Administration. 
Mr.  Adams  denied  that  the  obligations  of  the  treaty 
of  1795  had  been  in  the  remotest  degree  complied 
with  by  Spain  as  to  the  Seminole  Indians  and  their 
negro  allies;  and  undertook  the  nowise  difficult  task 
of  proving  that  the  Florida  governors  had  not  only 
worked  to  the  advantage  of  England  during  the  War 
of  1812,  but  had-  since  invariably  adopted  a  policy 
which  did,  in  effect,  if  not  in  design,  foster  and  lead 
to  all  the  troubles  with  the  Indians  within  the  Span- 
ish domain. 

Congress  now  took  up  the  matter,  and  on  the  12th 
of  January,  1819,  the  House  committee  on  military 
affairs  made  a  report  disapproving  all  of  Jackson's 
course  so  far  as  it  affected  our  relations  with  England, 
and  mildly  concluding  with  this  resolution: — 

"Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  disapproves  the  proceedings  in  the  trial  of  Alexander  Ar- 
buthnot  and  Robert  C.  Ambrister." 

But  this  result  had  been  reached  by  a  small  ma- 
jority, and  another  report  which  only  failed  of  being 
adopted  in  the  committee  by  one  vote,  was  presented 
by  Richard  M.  Johnson,  defending  General  Jackson 
throughout,  even  in  his  taking  the  lives  of  the  two 
British  subjects.  The  majority  report  of  the  commit- 
tee finally  came  before  the  House  on  the  8th  of  Feb- 
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ruary  and  was  disagreed  to  by  a  majority  of  nearly 
two  to  one.  A  resolution  was  also  introduced  on  that 
day  declaring  the  seizure  of  the  Spanish  post  to  have 
been  contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
But  this  was  negatived  by  100  to  70  votes. 

The  Senate  special  committee  for  the  purpose  also 
made  a  report  with  great  severity  disapproving  Jack- 
son's course.  It  was  said  in  this  report  that  he  had 
raised  the  troops  to  serve  in  his  Florida  campaign 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  to 
positive  orders  from  the  War  Department ;  that  he  had 
contrary  to  the  Constitution  appointed  his  own  officers ; 
that  he  had  made  some  of  these  officers  members  of 
his  court-martial;  that  he  paid  no  attention  to  the  in- 
junctions of  the  War  Department  to  his  predecessor, 
General  Gaines ;  that  he  abolished  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  Spain  in  the  Territory  without  authority,  and 
set  up  a  system  of  his  own  under  his  own  military 
officers;  that  his  acts  were  acts  of  war  against  Spain, 
a  matter  in  which  Congress  had  not  gone  before  him; 
and  that  his  execution  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister 
was  dishonorable  to  us  as  a  nation.  But  the  session 
closed  without  final  action  on  this  report. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Adams  had  made  his  extraor- 
dinary plea  in  support  of  Jackson,  Mr.  Rush,  in  Lon- 
don, had  exhausted  his  resources  in  the  defense 
according  to  Mr.  Adams's  line  of  argument,  and  many 
of  the  leading  newspapers  had  also  now  entered  vig- 
orously into  the  defense.  When  Congress  convened  in 
the  winter  of  1819,  General  Jackson  also  came  forward 
with  an  elaborate  vindication  of  himself;  and  as  the 
outcome  of  it  all  both  England  and  Spain  wisely  con- 
cluded to  be  satisfied,  in  a  diplomatic  sense,  with  the 
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construction  the  American  Administration  put  upon  the 
whole  bad  business. 

In  the  mean  time  Richard  Rush  and  Albert  Galla- 
tin had  concluded  a  treaty  with  England  in  which  the 
northern  boundary  was  fixed  on  the  line  of  the  49th 
degree  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  west  of  the  Mountains  territorial 
claims  were  to  remain  for  ten  years  without  dispute 
or  adjustment.  And  on  the  30th  of  January,  1819, 
Mr.  Monroe  proclaimed  the  ratification  of  this  treaty. 
On  the  22d  of  February  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Adams 
also  signed  the  treaty  with  Spain  for  the  purchase  of 
the  territory  which  had  brought  this  country  to  the 
verge  of  a  war  with  a  great  part  of  Europe. 

General  Jackson's  high-handed  operations  in  Florida 
had,  for  a  time,  led  to  a  suspension  of  the  negotia- 
tions, and  turned  Mr.  Adams's  attention  to  the  work 
of  pacification.  The  disposition  of  Spain  to  part  with 
this  territory,  no  doubt,  had  much  to  do  in  light- 
ening his  task,  or,  at  least,  in  rendering  the  Spanish 
Government  less  inclined  to  attach  importance  to  a 
matter  of  wrong  applying  to  a  country  in  which  it  was 
about  to  lose  all  interest.  The  negotiation  had,  how- 
ever, been  long  and  difficult,  but  it  involved  the  most 
extensive  and  important  acquisition  of  territory  which 
had  yet  been  made  by  this  Government,  except  the  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana,  with  which  Mr.  Monroe's  name  was 
also  conspicuously  associated.  This  cession  of  Florida 
included  what  was  known  as  East  and  West  Florida, 
the  adjacent  islands,  forts,  other  public  property,  what 
little  there  was,  and  the  documents  and  archives  of 
the  old  colonial  government.  And,  besides  all  this, 
the   Florida  purchase  or   treaty  embraced    a  territory 
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west  and  north-west  of  Louisiana  of  some  importance, 
and  the  boundary  was  fixed  in  view  of  the  final  exten- 
sion of  the  Nation  from  ocean  to  ocean.  All  the 
islands  in  the  Sabine,  Red,  and  Arkansas  Rivers  were 
granted  to  the  United  States,  and  the  boundary  was 
extended  from  the  north-west  extremity  of  Louisiana, 
on  the  Sabine,  to  the  Red  River,  and  west  on  that 
river  to  the  23d  degree  from  Washington,  thence  north 
to  the  Arkansas  and  along  its  course  to  the  42d  de- 
gree of  north  latitude,  and  thence  on  that  parallel  to 
the  Pacific.  As  the  geography  of  the  country  was  not 
well  known  some  allowance  was  made  for  these  de- 
scriptions, and  especially  was  it  provided  wisely,  that 
if  the  42d  degree  was  found  to  be  either  north  or 
south  of  the  source  of  the  Arkansas,  then  the  boundary 
extend  due  west  from  the  source  of  that  river  to  the 
Pacific. 

This  treaty  settled  the  spoliation  question  between 
the  two  governments,  and  was  generally  throughout 
the  country  hailed  as  a  satisfactory  termination  of  a 
vexatious  foreign  relation.  It  was  argued  that  it  put 
an  end  to  Indian  difiiculties  and  wars  from  foreign 
influence,  and  especially  was  it  gratifying  to  the  South 
as  freeing  her  from  similar  interference  with  slavery, 
and  'giving  her  more  territory  to  throw  into  the  polit- 
ical scales.  It  also  settled  the  disputed  western  bound- 
ary of  the  Louisiana  purchase. 

But  Spain  was  not  satisfied,  and,  while  not  posi- 
tively declining  to  ratify  the  treaty,  hesitated  and 
intrigued.  The  causes  of  this  dallying  were  not  well 
understood  in  this  country,  and  were  construed  as 
unfavorably  as  possible  to  Spain.  Then  there  began 
to  be  faults  found  with  the  treaty,  and  after  the  time 
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of  ratification  expired,  there  was  a  decided  sentiment 
against  any  further  negotiation  with  Spain.  Indeed,  a 
strong  inclination  was  manifested  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  taking  possession  of  Florida  by  force. 
War  with  Spain  was  considered  quite  probable  and 
altogether  justifiable. 

On  the  strength  of  the  President's  message,  early 
in  the  spring  of  1820,  a  bill  was  presented  in  Con- 
gress authorizing  the  occupancy  of  Florida.  But,  by 
request  of  Mr.  Monroe,  no  final  action  was  taken  on 
this  bill.  England,  Russia,  and  France  were  pressing 
Spain  to  close  up  the  treaty,  and  at  the  same  time 
urging  this  Government  to  delay  any  step  that  would 
lead  to  war.  A  new  minister  was  likewise  promised 
from  Spain.  In  April,  1820,  he  arrived,  and  the  nego- 
tiations were  renewed.  One  of  the  serious  points  of 
complaint  on  the  part  of  Spain  was  the  position  this 
Grovernment  took  as  to  the  other  Spanish  American 
Colonies.  But  at  last,  on  all  other  subjects,  Mr. 
Adams  was  able  to  present  satisfactory  arguments  and 
explanations  for  the  conduct  of  his  Government,  and, 
on  the  24th  of  October,  1820,  the  treaty  was  ratified, 
and,  on  the  22d  of  the  following  February,  President 
Monroe  issued  his  proclamation  to  that  effect. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

MR.    ADAMS  WOULD    FIX   THE    BOUNDARY    IN   THE  RIO 
.GRANDE— THE  SO-CALLED  SURRENDER  OF  TEXAS- 
SMALL  AFFAIRS  AND  ETIQUETTE  AT  THE 
WHITE  HOUSE. 

A  GREAT  part  of  the  session  of  the  winter  of 
1818  was  taken  up  with  the  foreign  complica- 
tions, and  the  investigation  of  the  conduct  of  Greneral 
Jackson.  Still  provision  for  the  monetary  expendi- 
tures of  the  Government  were  made,  and  some  im- 
portant measures  enacted.  Laws  were  passed  for 
protecting  national  commerce  ;  for  reducing  certain  im- 
port duties ;  for  instructing  or  civilizing  the  Indians ; 
for  regulating  coasting  trade ;  on  the  3d  of  December, 
1818,  Illinois  was  admitted  as  a  State  into  the  Union  by 
a  resolution  of  Congress ;  Alabama  was  authorized  to 
form  a  State  constitution ;  and  a  plan  of  territorial 
government  was  provided  for  Arkansas. 

In  1818,  s,nd  the  following  year,  a  very  strong 
sentiment  in  some  parts  of  the  country  was  developed 
against  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the  matter 
engaged  the  attention  of  Congress  to  some  extent,  al- 
though the  Administration  was  not  in  any  way  in- 
volved. In  Maryland  and  Ohio  efforts  were  made  to 
collect  taxes  from  the  branch  banks,  and  in  the  latter 
State,  with  a  show  of  legal  authority,  funds  were 
seized  in  the  vaults  of  the  bank  at  Chillicothe,  to  sat- 
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isfy  the  State  tax  assessment.  And  in  both  States 
some  loud  pretensions  were  made  as  to  the  relative 
and  positive  sovereignties  of  the  General  and  State 
Grovernments.  The  Circuit  Court  in  both  States  de- 
cided against  these  attempts  to  tax  the  property  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  In  Congress  it  was 
held  that  the  management  of  the  Bank  was  not  satis- 
factory, and  a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  investiga- 
tion was  exhibited.  Still  it  does  not  seem  that  the 
feeling  in  this  body  at  that  time  looked  beyond  the 
mere  correction  of  mismanagement  in  the  directory. 
In  a  subsequent  volume  of  this  work  some  account 
will  be  given  of  the  war  against,  and  the  final  over- 
throw of  this  vast  financial  institution. 

The  purchase  of  Florida  had  long  been  a  pet  scheme 
with  Mr.  Monroe,  as  it  had  been  the  desire  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  and  he  had  never  relinquished  his  hope  of 
witnessing  this  event  from  the  time  of  his  utter  fail- 
ure to  accomplish  it  by  negotiation  in  1805.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Spanish  treaty,  signed  at  Washington,  on 
the  22d  of  February,  1819,  the  Sabine  River  was  fixed 
as  the  western  boundary  of  Louisiana,  and  the  United 
States  agreed  to  make  good  the  losses  to  her  citizens 
from  Spanish  spoliations,  to  the  amount  of  five  mill- 
ions of  dollars,  a  sum  to  be  raised  by  the  sale  of 
Florida  lands. 

Although  the  treaty  was  finally  ratified  unani- 
mously, it  was  strongly  opposed  for  a  time,  its  most 
powerful  opponent  being  Mr.  Clay,  in  the  Lower 
House.  One  of  the  most  objectionable  features  of  the 
treaty  related  to  the  western  boundary.  It  was 
claimed  that  all  of  the  present  State  of  Texas  should 
have  been  included  in  the   territory  granted   to   the 
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United  States,  or  rather  it  was  held  that  the  western 
boundary  did  extend,  under  the  Louisiana  purchase, 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  that  Mr.  Adams  had  submit- 
ted to  this  great  loss  needlessly.  While  it  was,  to  all 
appearances,  a  great  misfortune  that  the  Rio  Grande 
was  not  maintained  as  the  Mexican  border  of  the 
Spanish  cession,  it  was  a  mistake,  long  persevered,  in, 
to  hold  Mr.  Adams  responsible  for  the  failure  to  do 
so.  In  this  matter  he  was  led,  against  his  own  con- 
victions, by  the  President.  Still,  the  western  border 
was  a  matter  of  dispute  between  the  two  governments, 
Spain  never  having  recognized  the  Rio  Grande  as  the 
limit  of  the  United  States,  and  the  claim  set  up  on 
this  side  being  poorly  founded.  There  were,  perhaps, 
two  reasons  which  influenced  Mr.  Monroe  and  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  especially  the 
Southern  members,  in  declining  to  press  the  question 
of  boundary  as  between  the  Sabine  and  the  Rio 
Grande.  The  first  was  the  known  repugnance  among 
Northern  politicians  to  the  acquisition  of  territory 
which  would  go  to  the  spread  of  slavery  and  the  aug- 
mentation of  its  political  power  in  the  Union,  and  the 
disposition  of  the  Administration  to  conciliate  this 
sentiment ;  and  the  other  reason  was  founded  on  a 
stretch  of  generosity  owing  to  other  cessions  made  by 
Spain. 

Yet,  however  strong  the  disposition  of  some  to  look 
upon  Texas  as  then  a  part  of  this  country,  and  to 
view  the  treaty  as  really  surrendering  this  vast  terri- 
tory to  Spain,  it  was  a  mere  claim  unsettled,  and  un- 
recognized by  Spain.  But  the  question  was  far-reach- 
ing, and  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  causes  leading 
to  the  Sabine  and  not  the  Rio  Grande  as  the  south- 
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western  boundary  of  the  United  States,  it  can  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  treaty  prepared  the  way  for  some 
intensely  mean  political  squabbles  years  subsequently; 
and  also  to  a  war  of  great  expense  in  life  and  money, 
which  did  not  then  meet  much  more  than  a  party  sup- 
port, and  which  has  never  enlisted  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  the  people  of  this  country. 

The  feeling  of  opposition  to  the  treaty  on  account 
of  the  omission  of,  or  failure  to  acquire  Texas,  was 
greatly  modified  by  the  indisposition  of  Spain  to  ratify 
it,  and  her  great  aversion  to  giving  up  even  as  much 
of  her  territory  as  the  treaty  stipulated.  The  talk  of 
"  re-annexation,"  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  was  a 
mere  party  farce,  as  it  was  known  to  be  at  the  time, 
a  fact  which  could  not  be  concealed  from  the  candid 
student  of  American  history. 

In  the  fall  of  1818  (November  18th),  ill-health 
compelled  Mr.  Crowninshield  to  resign  his  position  at 
the  head  of  the  Navy,  and  until  the  appointment  of 
his  successor,  several  months  afterwards,  in  the  person 
of  Smith  Thompson,  Chief-Justice  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Calhoun  performed  the  duties  of  this  office,  in  addition 
to  his  own.  After  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Crownin- 
shield, the  J^avy  Department  was  offered  to  Commo- 
dore Rogers,  but  he  declined ;  and  in  canvassing  the 
matter  for  a  successor,  Mr.  Adams,  who  did  not  share 
with  Mr.  Monroe  the  notion  that  the  West  could 
hardly  furnish  a  man  suitable  for  a  place  in  the  Cab- 
inet, suggested  the  propriety  of  looking  to  that  quarter, 
and  mentioned  Governor  Worthington,  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Thompson,  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
first  appeared  in  Cabinet  meeting  on  the  7th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1819,  and  soon  showed  himself  to  be  &  valuable 
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man.  After  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Crowninshield,  Mr. 
Monroe  even  contemplated  doing  away  with  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  as  Mr.  Madison  had  medi- 
tated before  him.  The  office  was  then  of  so  little  magni- 
tude that  it  was  believed  its  business  could  be  con- 
ducted by  a  well-regulated  supervision  from  the  War 
Department.  So  little  labor  was  connected  with  the 
position  that  Mr.  Thompson  was  enabled  to  spend  a 
considerable  part  of  his  time  from  the  Capital. 

Mr.  Monroe  had  no  serious  scruples  about  appoint- 
ing relatives  to  public  places,  although  he  did  little  of 
it  himself.  Joseph  Jones  Monroe,  his  brother,  became 
his  private  secretary,  and  was  very  officious  in  the  eti- 
quettical  nonsense  of  the  White  House.  Mrs.  Mon- 
roe's nephew,  Samuel  L.  Gouverneur,  was  also  much 
at  the  President's,  and  acted  as  his  secretary  at  times. 
And  George  Hay,  who  married  Mr.  Monroe's  daughter, 
Eliza,  was  often  a  valuable  aid  and  counselor. 

Although  Mr.  Monroe  did  not  always  select  the 
best  men  to  fill  public  places,  he  was  in  the  main 
fairly  successful,  and  his  greatest  trouble  was  in  the 
etiquette  of  the  office  he  held  himself,  and  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  affairs  of  the  White  House  to  suit  foreign 
and  home  aristocrats. 

At  the  outset  of  the  Administration  General  Har- 
rison and  General  Jackson  were  thought  of  in  connec- 
tion with  positions  in  the  Cabinet,  but  were  wisely 
considered  unfit.  Still  General  Jackson  came  very 
near  being  offered  the  War  Office,  as  may  be  seen  by 
letters  previously  introduced  here.  When  Mr.  Monroe 
asked  Thomas  Jefferson  what  he  thought  of  giving 
General  Jackson  the  mission  to  Russia,  Jefferson, 
struck    with    amazement    at    the    ridiculous    notion. 
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exclaimed :  "  Why,  good  God !  he  would  breed  you  a 
quarrel  before  he  had  been  there  a  month." 

It  would,  indeed,  have  been  folly  to  send 'such  a 
man  as  General  Jackson  into  a  foreign  Court.  Besides 
his  utter  inadaptability  for  such  a  pursuit  by  temper 
and  habits,  his  deficient  education  and  the  lack  of  the 
refinement  of  tongue  which  can  not  exist  without  it, 
would  alone  have  rendered  his  appointment  a  source 
of  ridicule  to  any  Administration.  Mr.  Monroe  was 
not  favorable  to  the  appointment  of  Congressmen  to 
foreign  missions,  and  made  some  attempt  to  avoid  the 
custom. 

Jonathan  Russell  was  still  Minister  to  Stockholm, 
although  he  did  not  think  the  position  was  such  as  he 
merited  from  his  Government.  On  this  account,  in 
part,  he  spent  much  time  in  traveling  about  over 
Europe  at  the  public  expense.  Mr.  Monroe  was  dis- 
satisfied with  his  conduct;  and  accordingly  desired 
Mr.  Adams  to  inform  him  at  once  of  his  recall,  and 
notice  not  to  expect  further  employment,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  assure  him  of  the  President's  satisfaction 
with  his  European  course,  a  thing  which  could  not 
have  been  true. 

This  singular  connection  of  points  led  to  the  fol- 
lowing passage  between  Mr.  Monroe  and  his  Secretary 
of  State : — 

"I  suggested,"  wrote  Mr.  Adams,  "  to  the  President  that  Mr. 
Eussell  was  a  man  who  would  consider  that  such  a  conclusion 
should  not  flow  from  such  premises;  that  he  had  a  high  opinion 
of  his  own  merits  and  services,  and  was  by  no  means  disposed 
to  quit  his  hold  upon  diplomatic  employment ;  that,  in  short,  he 
would  not  easily  get  rid  of  him.  He  said,  in  a  quick  and  sharp 
tone,  that  he  could  assure  me  he  should  very  easily  get  rid  of 
him.     I  observed  that  Mr.  Russell  had  very  explicitly  told   me 
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that  lie  cousidered  himself  entitled  to  a  better  mission  than  that 
of  Sweden.  'Entitled,'  said  the  President;  'no  man  in  this 
country  is  entitled  to  any  appointment  from  the  Executive.'" 

In  keeping  with  his  own  inclinations  and  the  advice 
of  Mr.  Adams,  Monroe  now  introduced  the  practice  of 
giving  entertainments  separately  to  foreign   ministers 
and  heads  of  departments.    Mr.  Monroe  also  introduced 
the  practice  of  New-Year's  calling  at  the  White  House, 
beginning  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Adams,  foreign  ministers  were  invited  to  begin 
their  calls    a    half-hour  earlier   in   the   day.      Nearly 
every  vestige    of  the  extreme   democratic   usages   of 
Mr.  Jefferson  disappeared  under  this  Administration. 
While  under  Madison  and   Jefferson   (and   especially 
the  latter)  social  visits  to  the  White  House  were  tol- 
erated from  foreign    ministers,    Mr.   Monroe   adopted 
the  plan  of  receiving  them  in  private  audiences  asked 
by  them ;  and  at  his  public  levees,   and  at  the  diplo- 
matic dinners  only  given  once  or  twice  a  year  at  his 
residence.     It  had  formerly  been  the  custom  to  invite 
only  the  Secretary  of  State  and  his  wife  to  the  dinners 
given  by  the  President  to  the  diplomatic  corps,   and 
these  foreign  functionaries  submitted  to   the  practice 
of   placing  the   American    Secretary   of    State  before 
them.     But  under  Mr.  Monroe  this  arrangement  was 
declared  to  be  unsatisfactory  to  the  other   heads   of 
departments.     The  foreign  ministers  were  themselves 
concerned  in  the  disposition  which  should  be* made  of 
the  affair.     While  they  were  willing  to  give  precedence 
to  the  head  of    the    department  of   the    Government 
with  whom  they  had    relations   officially,  they   were 
not  willing  to  be  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  President's 
table   to  make  room  for  the  whole   Cabinet   and   the 
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families  of  its  members.  Mr.  Monroe  first  tried  hav- 
ing these  troublesome  dinners  without  any  of  the 
members  of  his  Cabinet  being  present,  but  instead, 
inviting  some  private  citizens  and  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Navy.  But  this  did  not  suit  the  foreign  people, 
as  they  were  not  willing  to  be  without  the  Secretary 
of  State,  with  whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
associate,  nor  were  they  disposed  to  associate  with  a 
lot  of  unofficial  persons  of  no  consequence  in  their 
estimation.  This  change  created  much  commotion 
among  the  gossips,  both  as  to  the  character  of  the 
change  itself,  and  what  they  deemed  a  slight  tq  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  winter  of  1818  the  Presi- 
dent went  with  his  trouble  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Mr.  Adams  advised  leaving  himself  out  of  the  invita- 
tions if  it  would  at  all  relieve  the  case,  as  he  did  not 
wish  to  go  in  society  much  any  way  ;  and  recommended 
the  invitation  of  only  one  member  of  the  Cabinet  at 
each  dinner,  and  take  them  in  rotation,  a  suggestion  with 
which  Mr.  Monroe  took  up,  although  it  would  require 
the  whole  of  a  Presidential  term  to  go  once  around 
the  aristocratic  members.  Mr.  Crawford  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  place  of  Mr.  Monroe,  and  he  looked  with 
great  disfavor  upon  the  former  arrangement,  which 
acknowledged  the  superiority  of  the  State  Department, 
the  supposed  royal  road  to  the  succession.  And  Mr. 
Monroe's  preferences  were  undoubtedly  on  the  side  of 
Mr.  Crawford's  pretensions. 

In  his  intercourse  with  foreign  representatives,  Mr. 
Monroe  took  an  imperial  course,  following  the  manner 
of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe.  When  a  foreign  am- 
bassador was  to  be  presented,  it  was  always  done  by 
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the  Secretary  of  State,  the  President  standing  during 
the  reception.  On  these  audience  occasions  he  dressed 
in  a  full  black  suit,  or  in  a  half  military  uniform,  the 
minister  appearing  in  the  full  court-dress  of  his  coun- 
try. The  President  stood  in  the  center  of  the  room, 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  walked  in  on  the  right  of 
the  person  to  be  introduced.  On  receiving  the  letter 
of  credence,  or  other  letter  from  the  foreign  minister, 
the  President  handed  it  unopened  to  his  Minister  of 
State.  Of  this  practice  of  Mr.  Monroe's,  Mr.  Adams 
wrote  : — 

"The  English  Prince  Kegent  had  the  same  practice  with 
Lord  Castlereagh.  All  the  other  sovereigns  to  whom  I  have 
delivered  letters,  opened  and  cast  a  cursory  glance  over  them ; 
the  King  of  England,  the  Stadtholder  of  the  Netherlands,  the 
President  of  the  States  General,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the 
Emperor  of  Russia." 

Mr.  Monroe  had  a  form  of  address  for  these  oc- 
casions, from  which  he  departed  very  little,  and  he 
seldom  descended  to  any  kind  of  familiar  conversation. 

His  levees,  or  drawing-rooms,  as  they  were  then 
called,  were  the  great  popular  events  of  society  at  the 
Capital,  which  have  not  lost  any  of  their  importance 
under  his  successors.  The  following  description,  as 
far  as  it  goes  beyond  the  personal  references,  of 
a  reception  in  the  spring  of  1819,  would  apply  to 
one  under  the  present  incumbent  of  the  White 
House : — 

' '  We  attended  the  drawing-room  this  evening  at  the  Presi- 
dent's. It  is  to  be  the  last  for  the  season,  and  was  much  crowded 
■with  company.  There  was  such  a  choke-up  of  carriages  in  the 
yard  that  we  were  there  nearly,  if  not  quite,  an  hour  before  we 
could  get  up  to  the  door,  and  with  no  small  danger  of  having  the 
pole   of  a    carriage   behind   ours   through   the   panel    upon    us. 
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Among  the  company  at  the  drawing-room  was  my  old  Senatorial 
colleague  and  antagonist,  Timothy  Pickering,  and  the  old  ex- 
Consul  and  Charg6  d' Affaires  at  St.  Petersburg,  Levett  Harris." 

While  in  the  State  Department,  Mr.  Monroe  had 
started  the  practice  of  heads  of  departments  return- 
ing the  first  calls  of  foreign  ambassadors  to  this  Gov- 
ernment. In  the  winter  of  1818,  the  French  Minis- 
ter, Hyde  de  Neuville,  invited  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Monroe  to  attend  a  ball  at  his  house.  Mr.  Monroe 
was  perplexed,  and  to  settle  his  course  of  action  called 
a  Cabinet  meeting,  being  himself  strongly  inclined  to 
gratify  the  Frenchman.  In  the  meantime  he  sent  for 
Major  Jackson,  one  of  Washington's  private  secretaries, 
from  whom  he  not  only  leai'ned  that  General  Wash- 
ington did  not  visit  the  house  of  any  foreign  minister, 
but  that  no  other  President  had  done  so.  Mr.  Mon- 
roe accordingly  determined,  wisely,  not  to  break  an 
established  custom,  from  which  even  Mr.  Jefferson 
had  not  departed.  The  question  also  came  up  at 
this  juncture  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  Mrs. 
Monroe,  but  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  sagely  con- 
cluded that  her  actions  hardly  fell  under  their  juris- 
diction. 

Even  General  Jackson  tried  his  hand  in  courtly 
etiquette  at  this  time.  Correctly  putting  great  stress 
upon  the  virtue  of  his  presence  where  any  thing  was 
going  on  in  which  he  was  concerned  personally,  Gen- 
eral Jackson  set  out  for  Washington  soon  after  the  in- 
vestigation of  his  Florida  business  was  begun.  While 
at  the  Capital,  at  this  time,  the  General  made  great 
aristocratic  and  diplomatic  pretensions,  for  a  backwoods 
western  democrat.  John  Quincy  Adams,  his  defender, 
and  the  man  who  made  his  Presidency  possible,  if  no 
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more,  invited  the  General  to  dine  with  him,  and  this  is 
the  answer  he  received  : — 

"Major-General  Jackson  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Adams,  and  regrets  that  he  and  his  family  can  not  ac- 
cept their  polite  invitation  to  dine ;  having  determined  to  decline 
all  personal  attentions  of  this  kind  until  the  issue  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  his  case  now  pending  before  Congress. 

"  January  25,  1819." 

Major-General  Jackson  !  Already  the  autocrat  of 
all  America !  No  plain  first  person !  The  grandilo- 
quence of  ignorance  !  Poor  Congressmen  had  need  to 
be  cautious  as  to  the  manner  of  their  votes.  This 
tyrannical  piece  of  pompousness  would  not  have  any 
scruples  about  the  propriety  of  his  cutting  off  their  ears. 

Mr.  Monroe,  like  almost  everybody  else,  cared  much 
more  for  General  Jackson's  growing  popularity  than  for 
his  opinions  on  any  question.  During  his  great  tour  in 
1819,  while  at  Nashville,  the  President  dashed  about 
in  a  lively  way  with  General  Jackson.  At  the  grand 
ball  given  to  Mr.  Monroe,  he  and  the  General  entered 
the  hall  arm-in-arm,  the  latter  appearing  in  military 
dress,  and,  especially  in  the  eyes  of  his  devotees,  look- 
ing vastly  taller  and  greater  than  President  Monroe, 
who  was  himself  about  six  feet  high  and  very  well 
formed,  even  if  his  good  looks  were  marred  by  his  blue 
eyes,  so  much  out  of  place,  at  least  with  a  man  of 
character. 

Early  in  August,  18l9,  word  from  Spain  rendered 
it  extremely  probable  that  the  government  of  that 
country  was  not  likely  to  ratify  the  treaty  for  the  sur- 
render of  Florida.  A  majority  of  the  Cabinet  now 
favored  taking  military  possession  of  that  territory. 
An  outside  pressure  in  the  same  direction  also  set  in. 
But  the  President  refrained  from  taking  the  step,  and 
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largely  owing  to  the  cautious  and  far-seeing  diplomacy 
of  his  Secretary  of  State. 

It  was  Mr.  Monroe's  custom  to  write  his  messages 
in  outline  and  then  submit  them  to  be  read  and  re- 
vised in  Cabinet  meetings.  Early  in  November,  1819, 
he  began  the  preparation  of  his  forthcoming  annual 
message,  and  on  the  10th  read  the  incomplete  sketch 
to  Mr.  Adams.  Spain  had  not  yet  ratified  the  treaty, 
and  Mr.  Monroe's  most  serious  difl&culty  lay  in  deter- 
mining what  turn  to  give  the  case  before  Congress 
and  the  country.  Mr.  Adams  advised  against  recom- 
mending the  taking  of  Florida  by  force,  and  Mr.  Craw- 
ford advised  the  opposite  course. 

About  the  time  of  the  assembling  of  Congress  some 
effort  was  made  to  induce  Mr.  Monroe  to  join  in  the 
scheme  to  prevent  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Clay  as 
Speaker  of  the  House.  Some  of  the  friends  of  the 
Administration  considered  this  step  necessary  on  the 
part  of  the  President.  But  Mr.  Monroe  would  not 
engage  in  the  adventure  himself,  and  advised  against 
others  doing  so.  He  said  that  such  a  movement  would 
give  more  consequence  to  Clay  than  he  deserved ;  that 
Clay  was  hurting  himself  more  than  the  Administra- 
tion by  his  opposition;  that  as  there  was  no  Western 
man  in  the  Cabinet,  the  people  of  that  section  were 
gratified  and  appeased  by  having  him  as  Speaker  of 
the  House ;  that  there  was  no  other  person  in  the  West 
able  to  compete  with  him  or  to  take  his  place;  and 
that  if  Mr.  Clay  should  be  displaced  the  people  out 
there  would  feel  hurt  and  would  then  be  more  ready 
to  take  part  with  him  in  opposition  to  the  Adminis- 
tration. 
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CHLAPTER  XVIII. 

CONGRESS  AT  WORK— SPAIN  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA— THIRD 
ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

ON  the  6th  of  December,  1819,  Congress  again  as- 
sembled, and  Mr.  Clay  was  re-elected  Speaker  of 
the  House  by  a  large  majority.  Mr.  Gaillard  was  con- 
tinued as  President,  pro  tempore,  of  the  Senate,  and 
now  for  the  first  time  since  the  summer  of  1814,  Con- 
gress met  in  the  nearly  restored  Chambers  of  the 
Capitol. 

The  President  now  sent  to  Congress  his 

THIRD  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 
December  7,  1819. 
Fellow  Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  Hottsb  of  Eepbesentativbs  : — 

The  public  buildings  being  advanced  to  a  stage  to  afford  ac- 
commodation to  Congress,  I  offer  you  my  sincere  congratulation 
on  the  recommencement  of  your  duties  in  the  Capitol. 

In  bringing  to  view  the  incidents  most  deserving  attention 
which  have  occurred  since  your  last  session,  I  regret  to  have  to 
state  that  several  of  our  principal  cities  have  suffered  by  sickness, 
that  an  unusual  drought  has  prevailed  in  the  Middle  and  Western 
States,  and  that  a  derangement  has  been  felt  in  some  of  our 
moneyed  institutions  which  has  proportionally  affected  their  credit. 
I  am  happy,  however,  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  assure  you  that 
the  health  of  our  cities  is  now  completely  restored;  that  the 
produce  of  the  year,  though  less  abundant,  will  not  only  be  am- 
ply sufficient  for  home  consumption,  but  afford  a  large  surplus 
for  the  supply  of  the  wants  of  other  nations;  that  the  derange- 
ment in   the  circulating  paper  medium,  by  being  left  to  those 
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remedies  which  its  obvious  causes  suggested  and  the  good  sense 
and  virtue  of  our  fellow-citizens  supplied,  has  diminished. 

Having  informed  Congress,  on  the  27th  of  February  last,  that 
a  treaty  of  amity  and  settlement  of  limits  had  been  concluded  in 
this  city  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  and  ratified  by 
the  competent  authorities  of  the  former,  full  confidence  was  en- 
tertained that  it  would  have  been  ratified  by  his  Catholic  Majesty 
with  equal  promptitude,  and  a  like  earnest  desire  to  terminate  on 
the  conditions  of  that  treaty  the  difierences  which  had  so  long 
existed  between  the  two  countries.  Every  view  which  the  subject 
admitted  of  was  thought  to  have  justified  this  conclusion.  Great 
losses  had  been  sustained  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  from 
the  Spanish  cruisers,  more  than  twenty  years  before,  which  had 
not  been  redressed.  These  losses  had  been  acknowledged  and 
provided  for  by  a  treaty  as  far  back  as  the  year  1802,  which, 
although  concluded  at  Madrid,  was  not  then  ratified  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Spain,  nor  since,  until  the  last  year,  when  it  was 
suspended  by  the  late  treaty,  a  more  satisfactory  provision  to  both 
parties,  as  was  presumed,  having  been  made  for  them.  Other  dif- 
ferences had  arisen  in  this  long  interval,  affecting  their  highest 
interests,  which  were  likewise  provided  for  by  this  last  treaty. 
The  treaty  itself  was  formed  on  great  consideration,  and  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  aU  circumstances,  the  subject-matter  of  every 
article  having  been  for  years  under  discussion,  and  repeated 
references  having  been  made  by  the  Minister  of  Spain  to  this 
Government,  on  the  points  respecting  which  the  greatest  differ- 
ence of  opinion  prevailed.  It  was  formed  by  a  minister  duly 
authorized  for  the  purpose,  who  had  represented  his  government 
in  the  United  States,  and  been  employed  in  this  long-protracted 
discussion  several  years,  and  who,  it  is  not  denied,  kept  strictly 
within  the  letter  of  his  instructions.  The  faith  of  Spain  was 
therefore  pledged,  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  force  and 
solemnity,  for  its  ratification.  On  the  part  of  the  United  States 
this  treaty  was  evidently  acceded  to  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and 
concession.  The  indemnity  for  injuries  and  losses  so  long  before 
sustained,  and  now  again  acknowledged  and  provided  for,  was  to 
be  paid  by  them  without  becoming  a  charge  on  the  treasury  of 
Spain.  For  territory  ceded  by  Spain,  other  territory  of  great 
value,  to  which  our  claim  was  believed  to  be  well  founded,  was 
ceded  by  the  United  States,  and  in  a  quarter  more  interesting  to 
her.     This  cession  was  nevertheless   received   as  the  means  of 
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indemnifying  our  citizens  in  a  considerable  sum,  the  presumed 
amount  of  their  losses.  Other  considerations  of  great  weight 
urged  the  cession  of  the  territory  by  Spain.  It  was  surrounded 
by  the  territories  of  the  United  States  on  every  side  except  on 
that  of  the  ocean.  Spain  had  lost  its  authority  over  it,  and  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  adventurers  connected  with  savages,  it  was 
made  the  means  of  unceasing  annoyance  and  injury  to  our  Union 
in  many  of  its  most  essential  interests.  By  this  cession,  then, 
Spain  ceded  a  territory  in  reality  of  no  value  to  her,  and  obtained 
concessions  of  the  highest  importance  by  the  settlement  of  long- 
standing differences  with  the  United  States  affecting  their  re- 
spective claims  and  limits,  and  likewise  relieved  herself  of  the 
obligation  of  a  treaty  relating  to  it  which  she  has  failed  to  fulfiU, 
and  also  from  the  responsibility  incident  to  the  most  flagrant 
and  pernicious  abuses  of  her  rights  where  she  could  not  support 
her  authority. 

It  being  known  that  the  treaty  was  formed  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, not  a  doubt  was  entertained  that  his  Catholic  Majesty 
would  have  ratified  it  without  delay.  I  regret  to  have  to  state 
that  this  reasonable  expectation  has  been  disappointed;  and  the 
treaty  was  not  ratified  within  the  time  stipulated,  and  has  not 
been  ratified.  As  it  is  important  that  the  nature  and  character 
of  this  unexpected  occurrence  should  be  distinctly  understood, 
I  think  it  my  duty  to  communicate  to  you  all  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances in  my  possession  relating  to  it. 

Anxious  to  prevent  any  future  disagreement  with  Spain,  by 
giving  the  most  prompt  effect  to  the  treaty  which  had  been  thus 
concluded,  and  particularly  by  the  establishment  of  a  government 
in  Florida  which  should  preserve  order  there,  the  minister  of  the 
United  States,  who  had  been  recently  appointed  to  his  Catholic 
Majesty,  and  to  whom  the  ratification  by  his  Government  had 
been  committed  to  be  exchanged  for  that  of  Spain,  was  instructed 
to  transmit  the  latter  to  the  Department  of  State  as  soon  as  ob- 
tained, by  a  public  ship  subjected  to  his  order  for  the  purpose. 
Unexpected  delay  occurring  .in  the  ratification  by  Spain,  he 
requested  to  be  informed  of  the  cause.  It  was  .stated  in  reply 
that  the  great  importance  of  the  subject,  and  a  desire  to  obtain 
explanations  on  certain  points  which  were  not  specified,  had  pro- 
duced the  delay,  and  that  an  envoy  would  be  dispatched  to  the 
United  States  to  obtain  such  explanations  of  this  Government. 
The  Minister  of  the  United  States  offered  to  give  full  explanation 
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on  any  point  on  which  it  might  be  desired ;  which  proposal  was 
declined.  Having  communicated  this  result  to  the  Department 
of  State  in  August  last,  he  was  instructed,  notwithstanding  the 
surprise  and  disappointment  which  it  produced,  to  inform  the 
Government  of  Spain,  that  if  the  treaty  should  be  ratified  and 
transmitted  here  at  any  time  before  the  meeting  of  Congress  it 
would  be  received  and  have  the  same  effect  as  if  it  had  been  rati- 
fied in  due  time.  This  order  was  executed,  the  authorized  com- 
munication was  made  to  the  Government  of  Spain,  and  by  its 
answer,  which  has  just  been  received,  we  are  officially  made 
acquainted,  for  the  first  time,  with  the  causes  which  have  pre- 
vented the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  his  Catholic  Majesty.  It 
is  alleged  by  the  Minister  of  Spain  that  this  Government  had 
attempted  to  alter  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  the  treaty  by  a 
declaration  which  the  Minister  of  the  United  States  had  been 
ordered  to  present,  when  he  should  deliver  the  ratification  by  his 
Government  in  exchange  for  that  of  Spain;  and  of  which  he 
gave  notice,  explanatory  of  the  sense  in  which  that  article  was 
understood.  It  is  further  alleged  that  this  Government  had  re- 
cently tolerated  or  protected  an  expedition  from  the  United 
States  against  the  province  of  Texas.  These  two  imputed  acts 
are  stated  as  the  reasons  which  have  induced  his  Catholic  Majesty 
to  withhold  his  ratification  from  the  treaty,  to  obtain  explana- 
tions respecting  which  it  is  repeated  that  an  envoy  would  be 
forthwith  dispatched  to  the  United  States.  How  far  these  allega- 
tions will  justify  the  conduct  of  the  Government  of  Spain  will 
appear  on  a  view  of  the  following  facts,  and  the  evidence  which 
supports  them. 

It  will  be  seen  'by  the  documents  transmitted  herewith  that 
the  declaration  mentioned  relates  to  a  clause  in  the  eighth  ar- 
ticle concerning  certain  grants  of  land  recently  made  by  his 
Catholic  Majesty  in  Florida,  which  it  was  understood  had  con- 
veyed all  the  lands  which  till  then  had  been  ungranted ;  it  was 
the  intention  of  these  parties  to  annul  these  latter  grants,  and 
that  clause  was  drawn  for  that  express  purpose  and  for  no 
other.  The  date  of  these  grants  was  unknown,  but  it  was  un- 
derstood to  be  posterior  to  that  inserted  in  the  article ;  in- 
deed, it  must  be  obvious  to  all,  that  if  that  provision  in  the 
treaty  had  not  the  effect  of  annulling  these  grants,  it  would  be 
altogether  nugatory.  Immediately  after  the  treaty  was  concluded 
and   ratified   by  this   Government,  an   intimation   was   received 
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that  these  grants  were  of  anterior  date  to  that  fixed  on  by  the 
treaty,  and  that  they  would  not,  of  course,  be  afl!ected  by  it. 
The  mere  possibility  of  such  a  case,  so  inconsistent  with  the  inten- 
tion of  the  parties  and  the  meaning  of  the  article,  induced  this 
Government  to  demand  an  explanation  on  the  subject,  which  was 
immediately  granted,  and  which  corresponds  with  this  statement. 
With  respect  to  the  other  act  alleged,  that  this  Government  tol- 
erated or  protected  an  expedition  against  Texas,  it  is  utterly 
without  foundation.  Every  discountenance  has  invariably  been 
given  to  every  such  attempt  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  as  is  fully  evinced  by  the  acts  of  the  Government  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  courts.  There  being  cause,  however,  to  appre- 
hend, in  the  course  of  the  last  summer,  that  some  adventurers 
entertained  views  of  the  kind  suggested,  the  attention  of  the  con- 
stituted authorities  in  that  quarter  was  immediately  drawn  to 
'them,  and  it  is  known  that  the  project,  whatever  it  might  be, 
has  utterly  failed. 

These  facts  will,  it  is  presumed,  satisfy  every  impartial  mind 
that  the  Government  of  Spain  has  no  justifiable  cause  for  declin- 
ing to  ratify  the  treaty.  A  treaty  concluded  in  conformity  with 
instructions  is  obligatory,  in  good  faith,  in  all  its  stipulations, 
according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  parties.  Each 
party  is  bound  to  ratify  it.  If  either  could  set  aside,  without  the 
consent  of  the  other,  there  would  no  longer  be  any  rules  appli- 
cable to  such  transactions  between  nations.  By  this  proceeding, 
the  Government  of  Spain  has  rendered  to  the  United  States  a 
new  and  very  serious  injury.  It  has  been  stated  that  a  minister 
would  be  sent  to  ask  certain  explanations  of  this  Government. 
But  if  such  were  desired,  why  were  they  not  asked  within  the 
time  limited  for  the  ratification  ?  Is  it  contemplated  to  open  a 
new  negotiation  respecting  any  of  the  articles  or  conditions  of  the 
treaty  ?  If  that  were  done,  to  what  consequences  might  it  not 
lead?  At  what  time  and  in  what  manner  would  a  new  negotia- 
tion terminate  ?  By  this  proceeding  Spain  has  formed  a  relation 
between  the  two  countries  which  will  justify  any  measures  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  which  a  strong  sense  of  injury 
and  a  proper  regard  for  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  nation 
may  dictate. 

In  the  course  to  be  pursued,  these  objects  should  be  constantly 
held  in  view  and  have  their  due  weight.  Our  national  honor 
must    be    maintained,   and    a   new   and   distinguished    proof  be 
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afforded  of  that  regard  for  justice  and  moderation  which  has 
invariably  governed  the  councils  of  this  free  people.  It  must  be 
obvious  to  all,  that  if  the  United  States  had  been  desirous  of 
making  conquests,  or  had  been  even  willing  to  aggrandize  them- 
selves in  that  way,  they  could  have  had  no  inducement  to  form 
this  treaty.  They  would  have  much  cause  of  gratulation  at  the 
course  which  has  been  pursued  by  Spain.  An  ample  field  for 
ambition  is  open  before  them.  But  such  a  career  is  not  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  their  Government  nor  the  interests  of 
the  nation. 

From  a  full  view  of  all  circumstances,  it  is  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  Congress  whether  it  will  not  be  proper  for  the 
United  States  to  carry  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  into  'effect  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  it  had  been  ratified  by  Spain,  claiming  on 
their  part  all  its  advantages,  and  yielding  to  Spain  those  secured 
to  her.  By  pursuing  this  course,  we  shall  rest  on  the  sacred 
ground  of  right,  sanctioned  in  the  most  solemn  manner  by  Spain 
herself  by  a  treaty  which  she  was  bound  to  ratify ;  for  refusing 
to  do  which  she  must  incur  the  censure  of  other  nations,  even 
those  most  friendly  to  her;  while,  by  confining  ourselves  within 
that  limit,  we  can  not  faU  to  obtain  their  well-merited  approba- 
tion. We  must  have  peace  on  a  frontier  where  we  have  been  so 
long  disturbed  ;  our  citizens  must  be  indemnified  for  losses  so  long 
since  sustained,  and  for  which  indemnity  has  been  so  unjustly  with- 
held from  them.  Accomplishing  these  great  objects,  we  obtain  all 
that  is  desirable. 

But  his  Catholic  Majesty  has  twice  declared  his  determination 
to  send  a  minister  to  the  United  States,  to  ask  explanations  on 
certain  points,  and  to  give  them  respecting  his  delay  to  ratify  the 
treaty.  Shall  we  act  by  taking  the  ceded  territory  and  proceed- 
ing to  execute  the  other  conditions  of  the  treaty  before  this 
minister  arrives  and  is  heard?  This  is  a  case  which  forms  a 
strong  appeal  to  the  candor,  the  magnanimity,  and  honor  of 
this  people.  Much  is  due  to  courtesy  between  nations.  By  a 
short  delay  we  shall  lose  nothing ;  for  resting  on  the  ground  of 
immutable  truth  and  justice,  we  can  not  be  diverted  from  our 
purpose.  It  ought  to  be  presumed  that  the  explanations  which 
may  be  given  to  the  Minister  of  Spain  will  be  satisfactory  and 
produce  the  desired  result.  In  any  event,  the  delay  for  the  pur- 
pose mentioned  being  a  further  manifestation  of  the  sincere  desire 
to  terminate,  in  the  most  friendly   manner,   all  differences  with 
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Spain,  can  not  fail  to  be  duly  appreciated  by  his  Catholic 
Majesty  as  well  as  by  other  powers.  It  is  submitted,  there- 
fore, whether  it  be  proper  to  make  the  law  proposed  for  car- 
rying the  conditions  of  the  treaty  into  effect,  should  it  be  adopted, 
contingent;  to  suspend  its  operations,  upon  the  responsibility  of 
the  Executive  in  such  manner  as  to  afford  an  opportunity  for 
such  friendly  explanations  as  may  be  desired  during  the  present 
session  of  Congress. 

I  communicate  to  Congress  a  copy  of  the  treaty  and  of  the 
instructions  to  the  Minister  of  the  United  States  at  Madrid, 
respecting  it;  of  his  correspondence  with  the  Minister  of  Spain, 
and  of  such  other  documents  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  a  full 
view  of  the  subject. 

In  the  course  which  the  Spanish  Government  have  on  this 
occasion  thought  proper  to  pursue,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
they  have  not  been  countenanced  by  any  European  power.  On 
the  contrary,  the  opinion  and  wishes  both  of  France  and  Great 
Britain  have  not  been  withheld,  either  from  the  United  States  or 
from  Spain,  and  have  been  unequivocal  in  favor  of  the  ratification. 
There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  the  sentiments  of  the  imperial 
Government  of  Russia  have  been  the  same,  and  that  they  have 
also  been  made  known  to  the  Cabinet  of  Madrid. 

In  the  civil  war  existing  between  Spain  and  the  Spanish 
provinces  in  this  hemisphere,  the  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to 
enforce  the  laws  intended  to  preserve  an  impartial  neutrality. 
Our  ports  have  been  equally  open  to  both  parties,  and  on  the 
same  conditions,  and  our  citizens  have  been  equally  restrained 
from  interfering  in  favor  of  either,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other. 
The  progress  of  the  war,  however,  has  operated  manifestly  in 
favor  of  the  Colonies.  Buenos  Ayres  stiU  maintains  unshaken 
the  independence  which  it  declared  in  1816,  and  has  enjoyed 
since  1810.  Like  success  has  attended  Chili  and  the  Provinces 
north  of  the  La  Plata  bordering  on  it,  and  likewise  Venezuela. 

This  contest  has  from  its  commencement  been  very  interest- 
ing to  other  powers,  and  to  none  more  so  than  to  the  United  States. 
A  virtuous  people  may  and  wiU  confine  themselves  within  the 
limits  of  a  strict  neutrality ;  but  it  is  not  in  their  power  to 
behold  a  conflict  so  vitally  important  to  their  neighbors  without 
the  sensibility  and  sympathy  which  naturally  belong  to  such  a 
case.  It  has  been  the  steady  purpose  of  this  Government  to 
prevent  that  feeling  leading  to  excess,  and  it  is  very  gratifying  to 
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have  it  in  my  power  to  state,  that  so  strong  has  been  the  sense, 
throughout  the  whole  community,  of  what  was  due  to  the  char- 
acter and  obligations  of  the  Nation,  that  few  examples  of  a  con- 
trary kind  have  occurred. 

The  distance  of  the  Colonies  from  the  parent  country,  and  the 
great  extent  of  their  population  and  resources,  gave  them  advan- 
tages which  it  was  anticipated  at  a  very  early  period  it  would  be 
difficult  for  Spain  to  surmount.  The  steadiness,  consistency,  and 
success  with  which  they  have  pursued  their  object,  as  evinced 
more  particularly  by  the  undisputed  sovereignty  which  Buenbs 
Ayres  has  so  long  enjoyed,  evidently  give  them  a  strong  claim  to 
the  favorable  consideration  of  other  nations.  These  sentiments, 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  have  not  been  withheld  from 
other  powers,  with  whom  it  is  desirable  to  act  in  concert.  Should 
it  become  manifest  to  the  world  that  the  efforts  of  Spain  to  sub- 
due those  Provinces  will  be  fruitless,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the 
Spanish  Government  itself  wUl  give  up  the  contest.  In  produc- 
ing such  a  determination,  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  opinions 
of  friendly  powers  who  have  taken  no  part  in  the  controversy 
will  have  their  merited  influence. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  our  national  character,  and 
indispensable  to  the  morality  of  our  citizens,  that  all  violations 
of  our  neutrality  should  be  prevented.  No  door  should  be  left 
open  for  the  evasion  of  our  laws ;  no  opportunity  afforded  to  any 
who  may  be  disposed  to  take  advantage  of  it  to  compromit  the 
interest  or  honor  of  the  Nation.  It  is  submitted,  therefore,  to 
the  consideration  of  Congress,  whether  it  may  not  be  advisable 
to  revise  the  laws  with  a  view  to  this  desirable  result. 

It  is  submitted,  also,  whether  it  may  not  be  advisable  to  des- 
ignate by  law  the  several  ports  or  places  along  the  coast  at  which 
only  foreign  ships-of-war  and  privateers  may  be  admitted.  The 
difficulty  of  sustaining  the  regulations  of  our  commerce,  and  of 
other  important  interests,  from  abuse,  without  such  designation, 
furnishes  a  strong  motive  for  this  measure. 

At  the  time  of  the  negotiation  for  the  renewal  of  the  com- 
mercial convention  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
a  hope  had  been  entertained  that  an  article  might  have  been 
agreed  upon  mutually  satisfactory  to  both  countries,  regulating 
upon  principles  of  justice  and  reciprocity  the  commercial  inter- 
course between  the  United  States  and  the  British  possessions,  as 
well  in  the  West  Indies  as  upon  the  continent  of  North  America. 
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The  plenipotentiaries  of  the  two  governments  not  having  been 
able  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  this  important  interest,  those  of 
the  United  States  reserved  for  the  consideration  of  this  Govern- 
ment the  proposals  which  had  been  presented  to  them  as  the 
ultimate  offer  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government,  and  which 
they  were  not  authorized  to  accept.  On  their  transmission  here, 
they  were  examined  with  due  deliberation,  and  the  result  of 
which  was  a  new  effort  to  meet  the  views  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. The  Minister  of  the  United  States  was  instructed  to  make 
a 'further  proposal,  which  has  not  been  accepted.  It  was,  how- 
ever, declined  in  an  amicable  manner.  I  recommend  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Congress  whether  further  prohibitory  provisions  in 
the  laws  relating  to  this  intercourse  may  not  be  expedient.  It  is 
seen  with  interest,  that  although  it  has  not  been  practicable  as 
yet  to  agree  in  any  arrangement  of  this  important  branch  of 
their  commerce,  such  is  the  disposition  of  the  parties  that  each 
will  view  any  regulations  which  the  other  may  make  respecting 
it  in  the  most  friendly  light. 

By  the  fifth  article  of  the  convention,  concluded  on  the  20th 
of  October,  1818,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  differences  which  had 
arisen  between  the  two  governments,  with  regard  to  the  true 
intent%nd  meaning  of  the  fifth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent, 
in  relation  to  the  carrying  away,  by  British  officers,  of '  slaves 
from  the  United  States,  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications 
of  the  treaty  of  peace,  should  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  some 
friendly  sovereign  or  state  to  be  named  for  that  purpose.  The 
Minister  of  the  United  States  has  been  instructed  to  name  to  the 
British  Government  a  foreign  sovereign,  the  common  friend  to 
both  parties,  for  the  decision  of  this  question.  The  answer  of 
that  government  to  the  proposal,  when  received,  wUl  indicate 
the  further  measures  to  be  pursued  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States. 

Although  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  which  affected  various 
parts  of  the  Union  during  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  year 
have,  during  the  present,  been  considerably  augmented,  and  still 
continue  to  exist,  the  receipts  into  the  treasury  to  the  30th  of 
September,  last,  have  amounted  to  nineteen  millions  of  dollars. 
After  defraying  the  current  expenses  of  the  Government,  includ- 
ing the  interest  and  reimbursement  of  the  public  debt,  payable 
to  that  period,  amounting  to  eighteen  millions,  two  hundred 
thousand   dollars,  there   remained   in   the   treasury  on   that  day 
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more  than  two  millions,  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which, 
with  the  sums  receivable  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  will 
exceed  the  current  demands  upon  the  treasury  for  the  same 
period. 

The  causes  which  have  tended  to  diminish  the  public  receipts 
could  not  fail  to  have  a  corresponding  effect  upon  the  revenue 
which  has  accrued  upon  imposts  and  tonnage  during  the  first 
three  quarters  of  the  present  year.  It  is,  however,  ascertained, 
that  the  duties  which  have  been  secured  during  that  period  ex- 
ceed eighteen  millions  of  dollars,  and  those  of  the  whole  year 
will  probably  amount  to  twenty-three  millions  of  dollars. 

For  the  probable  receipts  of  the  next  year  I  refer  you  to  the 
statements  which  will  be  transmitted  from  the  treasury,  which 
will  enable  you  to  judge  whether  further  provision  be  necessary. 

The  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  principal  articles  of 
domestic  growth,  which  has  occurred  during  the  present  year, 
and  the  consequent  fall  in  the  price  of  labor,  apparently  so  fa- 
vorable to  the  success  of  domestic  manufacture,  have  not  shielded 
them  against  other  causes  adverse  to  their  prosperity.  The  pe- 
cuniary embarrassments  which  have  so  deeply  affected  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  nation  have  been  no  less  adverse  to  our 
manufacturing  establishments  in  several  sections  of  the  Union. 

The  great  reduction  of  the  currency  which  the  banks  have 
been  constrained  to  make,  in  order  to  continue  specie  payments, 
and  the  vitiated  character  of  it  where  such  reductions  have  not 
been  attempted,  instead  of  placing  within  the  reach  of  these  es- 
tablishments the  pecuniary  aid  necessary  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantages  resulting  from  the  reduction  of  the  prices  of  the 
raw  materials  and  of  labor,  have  compelled  the  banks  to  with- 
draw from  them  a  portion  of  the  capital  heretofore  advanced  to 
them.  That  aid  which  has  been  refused  by  the  banks  has  not 
been  obtained  from  other  sources,  owing  to  the  loss  of  individual 
confidence  from  the  failures  which  have  recently  occurred  in 
some  of  our  principal  commercial  cities. 

An  additional  cause  of  the  depression  of  these  establishments 
may  probably  be  found  in  pecuniary  embarrassments  which  have 
recently  affected  those  countries  with  which  our  commerce  has 
been  principally  prosecuted.  Their  manufactures,  for  the  want 
of  a  ready  or  profitable  market  at  home,  have  been  shipped  by 
the  manufacturers  to  the  United  States,  and  in  many  instances 
sold  at  a  price  below  their  current  value  at  the  place  of  manu- 
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facture.  Although  this  practice  may,  from  its  nature,  be  consid- 
ered temporary  or  contingent,  it  is  not  on  that  account  less  in- 
jurious in  its  effects.  Uniformity  in  the  demand  and  price  of 
an  article  is  highly  desirable  to  the  domestic  manufacturer. 

It  is  deemed  of  great  importance  to  give  encouragement  to 
our  domestic  manufactures.  In  what  manner  the  evils  adverted 
to  may  be  remedied,  and  how  far  it  may  be  practicable,  in  other 
respects,  to  afford  to  them  further  encouragemelit,  paying  due 
regard  to  all  the  other  great  interests  of  the  nation,  is  submitted 
to  the  wisdom  of  Congress. 

The  survey  of  the  coast  for  the  establishment  of  fortifications 
is  now  nearly  completed,  and  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  collection  of  materials  for  the  construction  of  fortifi- 
cations in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  The 
works  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Potomac  below  Alexandria,  and 
on  the  Peapatch,  in  the  Delaware,  are  much  advanced,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  fortifications  at  the  Narrows,  in  the  harbor  of 
New  York,  will  be  completed  the  present  year.  To  derive  all 
the  advantages  contemplated  from  these  fortifications,  it  was 
necessary  that  they  should  be  judiciously  posted,  and  constructed 
with  a  view  to  permanency.  The  progress  hitherto  has,  there- 
fore, been  slow ;  but  as  the  difficulties  in  parts  hitherto  the  least 
explored  and  known  are  surmounted,  it  wiU  in  future  be  more 
rapid.  As  soon  as  the  survey  of  the  coast  is  completed,  which  it 
is  expected  will  be  done  early  in  the  next  spring,  the  engineers 
employed  in  it  will  proceed  to  examine,  for  like  purposes,  the 
northern  and  north-western  frontiers. 

The  troops  intended  to  occupy  a  station  at  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Peter's,  on  the  Mississippi,  have  established  themselves  there, 
and  those  which  were  ordered  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone, 
on  the  Missouri,  have  ascended  that  river  to  the  Council  Bluffs, 
where  they  will  remain  until  next  spring,  when  they  will  proceed 
to  the  place  of  their  destination.  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  state 
that  this  measure  has  been  executed  in  amity  with  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  that  it  promises  to  produce,  in  regard  to  them,  aU  the 
advantages  which  were  contemplated  by  it. 

Much  progress  has  likewise  been  made  in  the  construction  of 
ships-of-war,  and  in  the  collection  of  timber  and  other  materials 
for  ship-building.  It  is  not  doubted  that  our  navy  wiU  soon  be 
augmented  to  the  number,  and  placed  in  all  respects  on  the  foot- 
ing, provided  for  by  law. 
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The  board,  consisting  of  engineers  and  naval  officers,  have  not 
yet  made  their  final  report  of  sites  for  two  naval  depots,  as  in- 
structed, according  to  the  resolution  of  March  18th  and  April 
20th,  1818,  but  they  have  examined  the  coast  therein  designated, 
and  their  report  is  expected  in  the  next  month. 

For  the  protection  of  our  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean, 
along  the  southern  Atlantic  coast,  in  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
oceans,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  maintain  a  strong  naval 
force,  which  it  seems  proper  for  the  present  to  continue.  There 
is  much  reason  to  believe  that  if  any  portion  of  the  squadron 
heretofore  stationed  in  the  Mediterranean  should  be  withdrawn, 
our  intercourse  with  the  powers  bordering  on  that  sea  would  be 
much  interrupted,  if  not  altogether  destroyed.  Such,  too,  has 
been  the  growth  of  a  spirit  of  piracy  in  the  other  quarters  men- 
tioned, by  adventurers  from  every  country,  in  abuse  of  the 
friendly  flags  which  they  have  assumed,  that  not  to  protect  our 
commerce  there  would  be  to  abandon  it  as  a  prey  to  their  rapac- 
ity. Due  attention  has  likewise  been  paid  to  the  suppression  of 
the  slave-trade,  in  compliance  with  a  law  of  the  last  session.  Or- 
ders have  been  given  to  the  commanders  of  all  our  public  ships, 
to  seize  aU  vessels  navigated  under  our  flag  engaged  in  that 
trade,  and  to  bring  them  in,  to  be  proceeded  against  in  the  man- 
ner prescribed  by  that  law.  It  is  hoped  that  these  vigorous 
measures,  supported  by  like  acts  by  other  nations,  will  soon  ter- 
minate a  commerce  so  disgraceful  to  the  civilized  world. 

In  the  execution  of  the  duty  imposed  by  these  acts,  and  of  a 
high  trust  connected  with  it,  it  is  with  deep  regret  I  have  to 
state  the  loss  which  has  been  sustained  by  the  death  of  Commo- 
dore Perry.  His  gallantry,  in  a  brilliant  exploit  in  the  late  war, 
added  to  the  renown  of  his  country.  His  death  is  deplored  as  a 
national  misfortune. 

Although  this  message  by  no  means  indicates  the 
actual  existence  of  the  golden  age  of  good  feeling  and 
prosperity  usually  attributed  to  Mr.  Monroe's  Admin- 
istration, it  but  faintly  suggests  half  of  the  evils  to 
be  found  in  the  story  of  the  times.  At  the  very  mo- 
ment at  which  this  message  was  read  in  Congress  the 
country  was  in  a  state  of  extraordinary  political  tumult. 
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An  unusual  number  of  business  failures  was  occurring 
throughout  the  country,  and  monetary  affairs  were  in 
a  sadly  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory  condition.  But 
while  these  disturbances  were  more  or  less  of  a  tem- 
porary character,  other  matters  had  arisen  which  were 
intensely  exciting  and  far-reaching  in  their  scope. 
Human  slavery  was  now  the  great  theme  before  the 
country,  and  never  but  once  again  before  the  final 
issue  in  1860,  was  this  subject  of  so  much  significance 
to  the  people  of  the  Republic.  But  before  attempting 
any  kind  of  portraiture  of  the  "  Missouri  Compromise," 
the  main  event  of  this  session  and  one  of  the  leading 
events  in  American  politics,  it  may  be  proper  to  refer 
to  some  less  important  acts  of  Congress  during  the 
winter  of  1819. 

Some  members  of  Congress  and  others  became 
greatly  concerned  at  this  time  in  favor  of  this  Gov- 
ernment furnishing  arms  secretly  to  South  America; 
and  Colonel  Richard  M.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  made 
so  bold  as  to  suggest  that  the  contract  to  supply  these 
arms  should  be  given  to  William  Duane,  then  editor 
of  the  "Aurora,"  who  had  been  sued  by  the  Government 
for  a  large  sum  on  an  unsettled  account  made  while  he 
was  a  quartermaster  in  the  "  Madison  War,"  urging  the 
step  as  a  patriotic  means  of  lifting  William  out  of  his 
financial  and  other  troubles.  When  this  view  of  the 
case  was  presented  to  Mr.  Monroe,  he  took  fire  in  a 
moment,  and  gave  vent  to  these  sentiments : — 

"Colonel  Johnson  might  have  been  more  worthily  occupied 
than  in  becoming  the  medium  of  such  proposals ;  that  the  project 
of  furnishing  ten  thousand  stand  of  arms  to  Venezuela  for  the 
sake  of  making  a  profitable  job  for  Duane  had  something  in  it 
that  was  disgusting ;  and  that  it  was  to  be  secretly  done,  made  it 
worse.     If  we  were  to  furnish  arms  to  the   South  Americans,  it 
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should  be  done  openly  in  the  face  of  day.  As  to  sending  Duane 
as  his  agent  to  South  America,  he  had  no  confidence  in  him,  and 
believed  him  to  be  as  unprincipled  a  fellow  as  ever  lived.  There 
was  not  and  had  not  been  for  years,  a  day  passed  but  his  news- 
paper had  been  filled  with  abuse  and  slander  upon  the  Adminis- 
tration ;  and  if  such  a  man  should  be  sent  ofi"  as  a  public  agent, 
it  would  give  a  general  disgust  to  the  people  of  this  country, 
who  would  universally  consider  it  as  buying  ofi"  his  opposition. 
He  was  not  worth  buying.  His  abuse  was  a  recommendation. 
His  own  relations  with  Duane  had  been  few.  After  his  (Mr. 
Monroe's)  return  from  France,  he  had  published  the  account  of 
his  mission  (under  General  Washington),  and  employed  Duane 
to  print  it.  He  had  taken  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  of  it  to 
pay  for  the  publication,  paid  six  hundred  dollars  for  those  copies, 
and  left  the  rest  with  Duane  to  account  for  the  disposal  of  them ; 
and  he  took  the  'Aurora,'  to  be  reckoned  in  part  payment. 
Duane  supplied  him  with  his  paper,  and  at  the  end  of  six  years 
sent  him  a  biU  for  one  hundred  doUars  for  newspapers.  This  bill 
he  had  paid  rather  than  have  a  controversy  with  him ;  but  he 
had  been  in  employment  under  almost  every  department  of  the 
Government,  and  always  gave  dissatisfaction.  His  accounts  as 
quartermaster  had  remained  for  years  unsettled,  and  if  there  had 
been  any  thing  wrong  in  the  War  Department  with  him,  it  had 
been  in  the  forbearance  to  sue  him  for  the  balance  due  too  long." 

Duane  was  a  turbulent  Irishman,  much  such  another 
as  Thomas  Callender,  or  Tom  Paine,  and  like  some  of 
his  predecessors,  Mr.  Monroe  was  now  reaping  from 
his  bad  earlier  associations.  The  "Aurora"  was  always 
one  of  the  most  unreliable  and  slanderous  newspapers 
of  the  country. 

After  the  Missouri  or  slavery  struggle,  the  most 
important  matter  demanding  the  attention  of  the  Ad- 
ministration and  Congress  referred  to  Spanish  rela- 
tions. The  Spanish  Government  had  not  yet  ratified 
the  treaty,  and  was  now  on  the  point  of  sending  a 
new  minister  to  this  country  to  seek  further  accommo- 
dation.    In  the  meantime,  out  of  respect  for  the  opin- 
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ions  and  wishes  of  other  friendly  nations,  the  Admin- 
istration deemed  it  advisable  not  to  take  military 
possession  of  Florida,  nor  to  acknowledge  South 
American  independence.  With  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Adams,  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  favored  the  occu- 
pation of  Florida.  But  Mr.  Monroe  wished  to  avoid 
war,  and  very  wisely  believed  that  the  people  would 
not  support  a  war  on  the  grounds  likely  to  be  pre- 
sented by  such  a  step.  The  great  contest  over  the 
slavery  question  had  rendered  a  large  proportion  of 
the  people  more  uncertain  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
acquisition  of  Florida  at  all,  as  this  would  necessarily 
increase  the  slave  territory ;  and  the  Southern  politi- 
cians, of  whom  Mr.  Crawford  was  thought  to  be  the 
leader,  were  especially  disposed  to  lay  to  Mr.  Adams 
the  blame  for  the  miscarriage  of  the  treaty  and  the 
failure  to  occupy  Florida. 

Mr.  Clay  took  occasion  to  push  his  scheme  for  the 
recognition  of  the  South  American  republics,  and  had 
a  bill  passed  by  a  small  majority  making  provision  for 
sending  representatives  to  those  new-fangled  govern- 
ments. This  was  a  step  in  advance  of,  if  not  in  oppo- 
sition to,  the  Administration.  And  several  things, 
supposed  to  be  of  just  consequence,  stood  in  the  way 
of  hasty  action  on  the  part  of  this  Government. 

At  this  very  time  Spain  was  changing  the  head 
of  her  government,  and  was,  besides,  deeply  in 
trouble  with  her  internal  and  other  relations  on  every 
hand,  and  it  seemed  but  just  and  proper  to  withhold 
immediate  action.  In  taking  this  generous  view  of 
the  case,  Mr.  Monroe  was,  no  doubt,  consulting,  to 
some  extent,  the  good  will  of  France,  England,  and 
Russia,  all  recommending  leniency  and  patience,  while 
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apparently  favoring  the  consummation  of  the  wishes 
of  this  Government.  This  course  was  due  to  the  good 
opinion  of  these  nations,  and  this  country  had  nothing 
at  stake  in  waiting  a  turn  in  the  whim  of  Spain. 
Time  would  lessen  the  discontentment  at  home.  Mr. 
Monroe  thought,  too,  as  did  all  his  Constitutional 
advisers,  that  if  Spain,  under  her  new  king,  chose  to 
ratify  the  treaty  of  De  Onis,  yet  holding  there,  that 
this  Government  would  be  bound,  in  all  honor,  to  ac- 
cept the  ratification,  although  the  time  had  expired. 
But  Mr.  Monroe  had  at  least  one  adviser,  who  did  not 
always  side  with  his  Cabinet,  and  who  sometimes 
caused  a  temporary  stop  in  its  operations  without  the 
reason  being  very  obvious.  This  was  Thomas  Jefferson, 
who  in  a  letter  in  May,  1820,  to  Mr.  Monroe,  advised 
him  not  to  accept  the  treaty  even  if  ratified  by  Spain, 
but  to  direct  his  attention  to  taking  forcible  possession 
of  the  territory  embraced  in  the  treaty,  and  also  Texas. 
Although  this  advice  was  not  followed,  yet  Mr.  Cal- 
houn soon  apprised  Mr.  Adams  of  the  true  origin  of 
an  occasional  sudden  change  or  start  in  the  current 
of  Cabinet  deliberations. 

Alabama  was  admitted  into  the  Union  by  a  reso- 
lution passed  December  14,  1819,  and  on  the  3d  of 
March  following,  an  act  was  passed  for  the  admission 
of  Maine.  The  House  adopted  a  new  tariff  measure 
for  the  protection  of  home  manufacturing  interests, 
but  greatly  to  the  disappointment  of  manufacturers, 
who  were  on  the  point  of  ruin,  it  was  held,  the 
Senate  did  not  concur  in  the  measure;  an  act 
for  encouraging  settlement  on  the  public  lands  was 
passed,  fixing  the  price  of  the  lands  at  one  dollar  and 
a  quarter  an  acre,  and  allowing  the  sale  of  the  eighth 
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of  a  section,  or  eighty  acres ;  the  President  was 
authorized  to  borrow  three  millions  of  dollars,  to  sup- 
ply the  probable  deficit  in  the  treasury ;  attempts 
were  made  to  pass  a  bill  providing  for  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  bankruptcy,  strongly  favored  in  the  East  and 
opposed  in  the  South,  but  this  failed ;  and  during  this 
session  an  act  was  passed  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, providing  for  a  continuation  of  the  survey  of  a 
route  for  the  Cumberland  Road,  from  Wheeling,  Vir- 
ginia, through  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  to  strike 
the  Mississippi,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  and 
St.  Louis,  and  ten  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated 
for  the  purpose.  This  act  was  in  keeping  with  the 
growing  sentiment  of  the,  country,  and  committed  the 
Democratic  party  to  the  Federal  principle  of  internal 
improvements,  although  Mr.  Monroe  believed  that, 
strictly  speaking,  the  Constitution,  unamended,  gave 
no  authority  for  this  step. 

Congress  adjourned  on  the  15th  of  May,  1820,  with 
the  Spanish  treaty  still  undisposed  of,  although  Gen- 
eral Vives,  the  new  Minister,  had  arrived  six  days 
previously,  and  Mr.  Adams  was  again  attempting  to 
remove  the  difficulties  in  the  way  to  final  success. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

THE  FIRST  GREAT  STRUGGLE  BETWEEN  SLAVERY  AND  FREE- 
DOM—THE MISSOURI  COMPROMISE. 

NOTHING  in  the  internal  political  history  of  this 
Government  had  yet  produced  such  profound  and 
wide-spread  commotion  as  the  contest  over  the  ad- 
mission of  Missouri  as  a  State.  Hitherto,  in  the  Halls 
of  Congress,  the  subject  of  African  slavery  had  been 
handled  with  caution  and  moderation,  little  arising 
there  to  expose  to  the  country  its  inflammable  and  dan- 
gerous nature,  or  to  reveal  the  already  ineradicable 
hold  it  had  taken  on  the  feelings  and  principles  of  the 
people. 

In  the  winter  of  1818,  a  bill  was  introduced  in 
Congress,  proposing  the  admission  of  the  Territory  of 
Missouri  as  a  State.  Mr.  Tallmadge,  of  New  York, 
offered  an  amendment  providing  that  the  children  of 
all  slaves  born  in  the  State  should  be  free  on  reaching 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  and  that  slaves  should  not  be 
further  introduced  into  the  State.  This  amendment 
to  the  bill  was  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  six  votes, 
but  the  Senate  not  concurring,  the  bill  was  lost.  This 
was  substantially  the  state  of  the  case  at  the  close  of 
the  session.  A  little  cloud  was  left  in  the  clear  sky. 
Who  could  tell  what  it  would  be  in  the  future  ?  And 
although  the  famous  Missouri  Compromise  terminated 
a  stormy  contest  of  two  years'  duration,  the  first  chapter 
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of  the  history  only  had  been  made.  The  sequel,  be- 
ginning in  1850  and  1854,  closed  in  the  grand  tragedy 
of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion. 

In  the  session  of  the  winter  of  1819  the  people  of 
Maine,  then  part  of  Massachusetts,  applied  to  Congress 
to  be  admitted  as  a  State,  and  a  bill  for  this  purpose 
met  no  great  opposition  in  the  House,  but  in  the 
Senate  James  Barbour,  of  Virginia,  on  the  3d  of 
February,  1820,  moved  to  amend  this  bill  by  attach- 
ing to  it  one  for  the  admission  of  Missouri.  This 
amendment  was  sustained  by  a  vote  of  23  to  21,  on 
the  16th  of  February,  the  two  Senators,  Van  Dyke 
and  Horsey,  from  Delaware,  voting  no,  and  three  from 
the  North,  Taylor,  of  Indiana,  and  Edwards  and 
Thomas,  of  Illinois,  voting  in  the  affirmative.  To  the 
Missouri  part  of  the  joint  bill,  Mr.  Thomas  then  pro- 
posed an  amendment  prohibiting  slavery  from  all  that 
part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  not  included  in  Missouri 
and  lying  north  of  36°  30',  north  latitude.  On  the 
very  next  day  this  proposition  was  adopted  by  34 
against  10  votes,  and  on  the  final  reading  even 
Nathaniel  Macon,  of  North  Carolina,  and  Smith,  of 
South  Carolina,  voted  in  the  affirmative. 

But  the  House,  on  the  23d  of  February,  disagreed 
to  the  action  of  the  Senate,  disapproving  the  Thomas 
compromise  amendment  by  a  vote  of  159  to  18,  after 
having  rejected  the  amendment  attaching  the  Missouri 
bill  to  the  Maine  bill  by  a  vote  of  93  to  72.  Five 
days  later  the  Senate  declined  to  recede,  and  reaffirmed 
its  former  action,  that  attaching  Missouri  by  a  vote  of 
23  to  21,  and  the  slavery  line  amendment  by  33 
against  11.  But  this  did  not  relieve  the  complication, 
as  the  House  reaffirmed  its  own  action  on  both  points, 
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on  the  same  day,  with  a  slightly  increased  majority. 
This  dead-lock  in  the  proceeding,  led  to  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  of  conference,  composed  of  three  mem- 
bers from  the  Senate  and  five  from  the  House. 

The  House  had  also  taken  a  course  of  its  own  on 
the  subject.  Late  in  January,  John  W.  Taylor,  of 
New  York,  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  House 
Missouri  bill,  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  State,  but  not 
interfering  with  the  slaves  already  in  the  Territory,  nor 
with  their  reclamation  when  fugitives,  and  on  the  1st 
of  March  the  amended  biU  was  passed  by  a  vote  of 
91  to  82.  But  when  this  bill  was  sent  to  the  Senate 
that  body  struck  out  Mr.  Taylor's  restrictive  clause, 
and  substituted  its  own  compromise  measure.  In  the 
meantime  the  committee  of  conference  of  the  two 
Houses  made  a  report  to  the  effect  that  the  Maine 
and  Missouri  bills  should  be  separated,  that  the 
restriction  on  the  State  as  to  slavery  should  be  left 
out,  and  that  the  proposed  slave  line  of  36°  30'  should 
be  adopted.  The  House  then  voted  on  striking  the 
abolition  restriction  from  its  bill,  and  this  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  three  votes,  with  eight  absentees 
and  two  vacancies.  The  Senate  clause  as  to  the  com- 
promise line  was  then  adopted  in  the  House,  in  a  vote 
of  134  to  42. 

The  two  State  bills  now  being  separated  Maine 
was  at  once  admitted  without  further  delay.  But 
although  the  way  was  now  apparently  clear  for  Mis- 
souri, she  did  not  present  her  constitution  until  the 
next  winter,  and  then  it  had  an  objectionable  clause 
which  was,  perhaps,  well  known  to  be  contrary  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.  This  Constitution 
was,  however,  referred  to  a  committee  in  each  House, 
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and  resolutions  were  offered  for  the  admission  of  the 
State  at  once,  Mr.  Lowndes,  of  the  House  committee, 
stating  that  the  objectionable  clause  "  preventing  free 
negroes  and  mulattoes  from  coming  to,  and  settling  in 
the  State  "  was  held  as  repugnant  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution which  provides  that  "  the  citizens  of  each 
State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immu- 
nities of  citizens  in  the  several  States."  He  also 
stated  that  it  was  deemed  best  to  admit  the  State,  and 
leave  this  matter  to  the  courts  when  a  case  should  arise. 

In  the  Senate  John  H.  Baton,  holding  the  clause 
in  question  to  be  unconstitutional  obtained  a  postpone- 
ment for  further  consideration,  and  earlj  in  December 
offered  a  resolution  declaring  that  nothing  in  the  Mis- 
souri constitution  should  be  so  construed  as  to  con- 
flict with  the  clause  in  the  Federal  Constitution  which 
fixed  the  rights  of  citizens  of  other  States.  This 
resolution  was  at  first  rejected,  even  Rufus  King  vot- 
ing against  it.  But  on  the  11th  of  December  it  was 
again  proposed  by  Mr.  Baton,  and  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  26  to  18,  all  the  negative  votes,  except  one, 
being  from  the  free  States.  In  the  House  Mr.  Lowndes' 
resolution  for  admission  without  restriction  on  the 
objectionable  clause,  was  discussed,  and  rejected  by 
fourteen  votes.  A  number  of  amendments  proposed 
were  also  rejected,  and  so  the  matter  stood  at  the 
beginning  of  February,  1821. 

On  the  2d  of  that  month,  Henry  Clay,  determined 
to  effect  a  settlement  of  the  difficult  question  in  some 
way,  moved  that  the  Senate  resolution  be  referred  to 
a  committee  of  thirteen.  The  committee  was  appointed, 
and  eight  days  afterwards,  Mr.  Clay  as  its  chairman 
reported  an  amendment  admitting  Missouri  on  condi- 
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tion  that  the  Legislature  of  that  State  should  obligate 
itself  never  to  pass  a  law  excluding  citizens  of  other 
States.  But  on  the  12th  the  resolution  and  amend- 
ment were  both  rejected,  after  some  changes  of  fortune. 
On  the  next  day  a  motion  to  reconsider  this  result 
was  carried,  but  the  end  was  the  same. 

On  the  20th,  Mr.  Clay  made  a  motion  for  a  joint 
committee  of  both  Houses  to  devise  some  plan  for 
adjusting  the  difficult  matter  so  as  to  admit  the  State. 
This  committee  was  also  appointed,  and  on  the  26th 
Mr.  Clay  as  its  chairman  reported  a  resolution  for  the 
admission  of  Missouri  on  condition  that  the  objection- 
able clause  in  the  Constitution  should  never  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  citizens  of  other  States  from  enjoy- 
ing in  that  State  aU  the  privileges  provided  in  the 
Federal  Constitution,  and  that  the  Legislature  publicly 
declare  the  assent  of  the  State  to  this  construction, 
and  should  so  notify  the  President  before  the  fourth 
Monday  of  November.  This  resolution  was  passed 
on  the  same  day  in  a  vote  of  87  to  81,  and  on  the 
28th  in  the  Senate  by  28  ayes  and  14  noes. 

And  thus  ended  the  first  great  contest  between 
freedom  and  slavery.  During  its  pendency  in  Con- 
gress the  whole  country,  North  and  South,  had  been 
immensely  excited.  The  Legislatures  of  Delaware, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York  passed  reso- 
lutions declaring  the  power  of  Congress  to  impose  terms 
restrictive  of  slavery  upon  the  admission  of  States. 
Public  meetings  were  held  throughout  the  North,  the 
whole  subject  of  slavery  was  fully  discussed,  and  peti- 
tions to  Congress  circulated,  remonstrating  against  the 
admission  of  Missouri  with  slavery,  or  any  further 
extension   of   the  slave  territory   of  the   Nation.     In 
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the  South,  on  the  other  hand,  every  exertion  was 
made  to  counteract  the  movements  against  slavery  on 
the  other  side,  and  it  was  as  positively  asserted 
that  Congress  had  no  power  to  prescribe  any  terms  on 
which  a  State  should  be  admitted.  On  this,  as  most 
other  points,  in  the  slavery  controversy,  the  weight  of 
truth  and  argument  was  on  the  side  of  freedom. 

On  the  day  after  this  result  had  been  reached,  the 
President  convened  his  Cabinet,  and  submitted  to  it 
two  questions  as  to  whether  Congress  had  the  Consti- 
tutional right  to  prohibit  slavery  in  a  territory,  and 
whether  the  8th  section  of  the  Missouri  bill,  forever 
excluding  slavery  north  of  36°  30',  was  according  to 
the  Constitution.  The  last  point,  however,  the  Presi- 
dent put  in  quite  a  different  form,  as  if  to  determine 
whether  Congress  meant  the  word  forever  to  apply 
only  to  the  territorial  condition,  or  to  that  and  the 
other  condition  as  a  State.  But  here  the  Cabinet 
divided,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  the 
President  changed  this  question  so  as  to  ask  whether 
it  came  under  the  Constitutional  power  of  Congress  to 
make  such  an  enactment  at  all.  To  the  first  question 
the  entire  Cabinet  was  unanimous  in  the  affirmative, 
that  Congress  had  the  power  to  provide  against  slavery 
in  the  Territories ;  and  as  the  next  question  was 
remodeled  the  Cabinet  remained  unanimous  on  that 
also,  Mr.  Adams  saying  yes,  without  reasons,  as  it  was 
suggested  that  he  might. 

Mr.  Monroe  stood  on  the  side  of  his  Secretary  of 
State  as  to  implied  rights  of  Congress,  and  at  this 
juncture  gave  utterance  to  these  sentiments : — 

"That  it  was  impossible  to  exclude  the  principle  of  implied 
powers  being  granted   to    Congress   by  the    Constitution.     The 
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powers  of  sovereignty  were  distributed  between  the  General 
and  State  Governments.  Extensive  powers  were  given  in  gen- 
eral terms ;  all  detailed  and  incidental  powers  were  implied  in 
the  general  grant.  Some  years  ago  Congress  had  appropriated 
a  sum  of  money  to  the  relief  of  the  inhabitants  of  Caraccas,  who 
had  suffered  by  an  earthquake.  There  was  iio  express  grant  of 
authority  to  apply  the  public  money  to  such  purpose.  It  was 
by  an  implied  power.  The  material  question  was  only  when  the 
power  supposed  to  be  implied  came  in  contact  with  rights  re- 
served to  the  State  Governments." 

Mr.  Monroe  also  sustained  Mr.  Adams's  view  that 
where  the  power  of  Congress  applied  to  a  territory,  it 
also  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory. 

Although  the  "Missouri  Compromise"  was  a  South- 
ern measure,  acquiesced  in  rather  than  supported  by 
Northern  men,  some  attempt  was  made  by  dissatisfied 
Southerners  to  induce  Mr.  Monroe  not  to  sign  the 
bill ;  but  while  he  was  not  favorable  to  the  extension 
of  slavery,  he  considered  this  measure  as  the  only 
apparent  way  to  allay  the  public  excitement  and  restore 
the  general  "good  feeling,"  hoping  that  time  would 
eradicate  or  soften  the  unmanageable  evil.  Accord- 
ingly, the  final  act  disposing  of  the  struggle  to  the 
general  satisfaction  of  the  country  was  signed  by  Mr. 
Monroe  on  the  2d  of  March,  1821,  and  Missouri 
became  a  State. 

The  section  of  the  original  act  for  the  admission 
of  Missouri,  and  which  constituted  the  real  compromise 
of  the  entire  contest,  the  only  part  of  the  act  of  inter- 
est here  is  as  follows  : — 

"Section  8.  That  in  all  that  territory  ceded  by  France  to 
the  United  States,  under  the  name  of  Louisiana,  which  lies  north 
of  thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty  minutes  north  latitude,  not  in- 
cluded within  the  limits  of  the  State  contemplated  by  this  act, 
slavery  and  involuntary  servitude  otherwise  than  in  the  punish- 
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ment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  parties  shall  be  duly  convicted,  shall 
be,  and  is  hereby,  forever  prohibited.  Provided,  always,  that 
any  person  escaping  into  the  same,  from  whom  labor  or  service 
is  lawfully  claimed,  in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  such  fugitive  may  be  lawfully  reclaimed  and  conveyed  to 
the  person  claiming  his  or  her  labor  or  service  as  aforesaid." 

After  Missouri  had  taken  advantage  of  the  act,  and 
in  her  constitution  inserted  a  clause  known  at  the  mo- 
ment to  be  unlawful,  and  designed  as  a  direct  taunt 
and  insult  to  those  who  had  opposed  slavery,  an  addi- 
tional struggle  became  necessary,  which  was  finally 
terminated  by  the  following  explanatory  compromise 
offered  by  Mr.  Clay,  and  somewhat  amplified  and 
adopted  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  : — 

"  Resolved,  That  the  State  of  Missouri  be  admitted  into  the 
Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States,  in  all  respects 
whatever,  upon  the  fundamental  condition  that  the  said  State  shall 
never  pass  any  law  preventing  any  description  of  persons  from 
coming  to  and  settling  in  the  said  State,  who  now  are,  or  may 
hereafter  becotne,  citizens  of  any  of  the  States  of  this  Union ; 
and  provided,  also,  that  the  Legislature  of  the  said  State,  by  a 
solemn  public  act,  shall  declare  the  assent  of  the  said  State  to 
the  said  fundamental  condition,  and  shall  transmit  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  on  or  before  the  fourth  Monday  in 
November  next,  an  authentic  copy  of  the  said  act,  upon  the 
receipt  whereof  the  President,  by  proclamation,  shall  announce 
the  fact ;  whereupon,  and  without  any  further  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  Congress,  the  admission  of  said  State  into  the  Union  shall 
be  considered  as  complete;  and  provided,  further,  that  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  take  from  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, when  admitted  into  the  Union,  the  exercise  of  any  right  or 
power  which  can  now  be  constitutionally  exercised  by  any  of  the 
original  States." 

Mr.  Benton,  who  was  then  entering  Congress,  says, 
in  his  review  of  this  great  slavery  contest  in  that 
body,  that  "  the  '  Missouri  Compromise '  was  the  work 
of  the  South,  sustained   by  the  united  voice  of  Mr. 
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Monroe's  Cabinet,  the  united  voices  of  the  Southern 
Senators,  and  a  majority  of  the  Southern  Representa- 
tives. It  was  a  political  movement  for  the  balance  of 
power,  balked  by  the  Northern  Democracy  who  saw 
their  own  overthrow,  and  the  eventual  separation  of 
the  States,  in  the  establishment  of  geographical  parties 
divided  by  a  slavery  and  anti-slavery  line." 

While  the  Missouri  question  was  pending  Mr. 
Monroe  wrote  quite  frequently  to  Mr.  Jefferson  and 
other  special  friends,  freely  reviewing  the  difficult  sit- 
uation. The  following  is  the  greater  part  of  a  letter 
written  by  him  to  Mr.  Jefferson  or  Judge  Roane,  and 
dated  at  Washington,  February  15th  or  16th,  1820,  and 
copied  for  this  volume  by  Mrs.  Gouverneur : — 

"Washington,  February  15,  1820. 

"Deae  Sm, — I  have  heretofore  written  you  two  letters,  in 
which  I  intended  to  give  as  correct  a  view  as  I  could  of  the  state 
of  affairs  here  in  regard  to  the  Missouri  question.  I  stated  that 
the  majority  of  States,  of  physical  force,  and  eventually  of 
votes,  would  be  on  the  side  of  the  non-slaveholding  States,  and 
that  if  they,  persevered  in  their  scheme,  and  the  leaders  should 
be  supported  by  their  constituents,  as  seems  most  probable, 
they  would  succeed  in  their  purpose,  or  the  Union  be  dissolved. 
I  consider  this  as  an  atrocious  attempt  in  certain  leaders  to  grasp 
at  power,  and  being  very  artfuUy  laid,  is  more  likely  to  succeed 
than  any  effort,  having  the  same  object  in  view,  ever  made  before, 
I  know  that  the  people  to  the  East,  and  indeed  the  whole  Ameri- 
can people,  are  devoted  to  the  Union,  and  to  liberty,  but  still 
the  Eastern  people  connect  this  question  with  a  sentiment  of 
liberty,  without  duly  wrfghing  its  effect  on  the  Southern  States, 
or  knowing  it,  are  also  taught  to  believe  under  sectional  im- 
pressions made  on  them,  that  if  something  like  •  a  division  is 
not  agreed  on  all  powers  will  be  transferred  from  them.  Under 
these  circumstances  this  project  has  the  better  prospect  of  success 
than  any  I  have  ever  seen. 

"As  to  the  part  which  I  may  act  in  all  circumstances  in 
which  I  may  be  placed,  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind,  nor  shall 
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I  until  the  period  arrives  when  it  will  be  my  duty  to  act,  and 
then  I  shall  weigh  well  the  injunctions  of  the  Constitution,  which, 
when  clear  and  distinct  to  my  mind,  will  be  conclusive  with  me. 
The  next  consideration  wUl  be  a  fixed  and  unalterable  attachment 
to  the  Union.  My  decided  opinion  is,  that  States  composing  our 
Union,  new  as  well  as  old,  must  have  equal  rights  incident  to 
the  General  Government,  an  equal  share  of  power,  and  retaining 
to  themselves  the  like,  that  they  can  not  be  incorporated  into  the 
Union  on  difierent  principles  and  conditions.  Whether  the  same 
restraint  exists  in  the  power  of  the  General  Government  as  to 
Territories  in  their  incipient  and  territorial  state,  is  a  question 
on  which  my  mind  is  clearly  decided.  By  the  Constitution  Con- 
gress has  power  to  dispose  of,  make  all  needful  rules  and  regula- 
tions respecting  the  territory  and  other  property  belonging  to 
the  United  States,  with  a  provision  that  nothing  in  this  Consti- 
tution should  be  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  particular  State.  This  provision  is  the 
only  check  on  the  power  of  Congress,  and  has  no  operation,  as  I 
presume,  on  the  present  case.  This  power  applies  to  the  terri- 
tory ceded  by  individual  States,  to  the  United  States,  and  to 
none  other.  In  such  portions  of  the  territory  so  ceded  as  are 
altogether  uninhabited,  the  people  who  move  there,  under  any 
ordinance  of  Congress,  have  no  rights  in  the  territorial  state, 
except  such  as  they  may  acquire  under  the  ordinance.  The 
question  therefore  can  not  occur  in  regard  to  them.  If  there  be 
any  restraint  then  on  this  power  in  Congress  it  must  be  found  in 
other  parts  of  the  Constitution.  Slavery  is  recognized  by  the 
Constitution  as  five  to  three ;  but  is  not  the  right  thus  recognized 
that  only  of  the  States  in  which  the  slaves  are,  as  the  measure 
or  rate  of  representation  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
for  direct  taxes?  Is  it  not  a  right  to  the  slaves  themselves,  not  as  I 
presume  to  their  owners  out  of  the  State  in  which  they  are?  By 
another  clause  it  is  provided,  that  if  slaves  run  away  they  may 
be  pursued,  demanded,  and  brought  back ;  this  a  right  of  slave- 
holding  States,  and  of  the  owners  of  slaves  living  in  them,  and 
would  apply  to  slaves  running  into  Territories,  as  well  as  into 
States.  As  slavery  is  recognized  by  the  Constitution,  it  is  evi- 
dently unjust  to  restrain  the  owner  from  carrying  his  slave  into  a 
Territory  and  retaining  his  right  to  him  there,  but  whether  the 
power  to  do  this  has  not  been  granted,  is  the  point  on  which  I 
have  doubts,  and  on  which  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  your  opinion. 
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If  I  can  be  satisfied  that  the  Constitution  forbids  restraint,  I 
shall  of  course  obey  it  in  all  cases. 

' '  Should  a  bUl  pass  admitting  Missouri  subject  to  such 
restraint,  I  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  the  course  to  be  pursued, 
nor  should  I  in  any  future  case,  respecting  the  admission  of  any 
other  State.  Arkansas,  being  organized  without  restriction,  and 
her  people  having  moved  there,  as  is  understood,  stands  on  the 
most  favorable  ground  on  Constitutional  principles;  on  the  view 
stated  above. 

"  Considerations  of  injustice  and  impolity  also  merit  much 
attention,  and  will  have  weight  with  me.  I  do  not  think,  sup- 
posing the  Constitutional  right  to  exist,  that  Congress  ought  to 
confine  the  slaves  within  such  narrow  limits,  even  of  territories, 
as  might  tend  to  make  them  a  burthen  on  the  old  States.  How 
far  I  may  go  on  this  principle  will  merit  great  consideration.  If 
the  right  to  impose  the  restraint  exists,  and  Congress  should  pass 
a  law  for  it,  to  reject  it  as  to  the  whole  of  the  unsettled  terri- 
tory, might  with  existing  impressions  on  other  questions,  aflTect 
our  system.  This  I  should  look  to  with  a  just  sensibility  and 
toJ;he  part  likely  to  be  injured.     .     .     ." 

In  a  letter  accompanying  this  copy  Mrs.  Gouver- 
neur  says  : — 

' '  It  seemed  to  take  me  out  of  myself  to  occupy  myself  with 
something  entirely  mechanical;  and  consequently  I  have  deci- 
phered some  very  illegible  manuscript  which  I  now  enclose.  I 
am  positive  that  the  letter  without  superscription  was  to  Mr. 
Jefferson.  It  seemed  the  habit  of  Mr.  Monroe  to  confer  with 
him  on  important  political  measures.  The  account  of  the  Lafay- 
ette reception  strikes  me  as  especially  interesting.  Mr.  Calhoun 
wrote  an  illegible  hand,  but  the  enclosed  is  an  accurate  copy. 
Mrs.  Trist  is  now  advanced  in  years,  and  I  am  indebted  to  her 
for  having  exerted  herself  in  my  behalf. 

"The  sentiments  expressed  in  Mr.  Monroe's  letter  on  the 
Missouri  question  might,  without  detriment,  be  imitated  by  our 
present  statesmen.  The  spirit  of  justice  to  every  portion  of  the 
country  strikes  me  as  a  beautiful  sentiment,  and  accords  with  my 
views  of  love  of  '  our  Union.'  It  is  the  tone  that  pervades  all 
his  letters. 

"  Trusting  you  may  find  the  extracts  of  service, 

"I  am  ever  yours,  M.  Gouverneue." 
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CHAPTER   XX. 

PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION— DANIEL  D.  TOMPKINS. 

ON  the  8th  of  April,  1820,  by  a  call  issued  by 
General  Samuel  Smith,  of  Maryland,  a  Congres- 
sional caucus  was  convened  for  the  purpose  of  making 
nominations  for  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency,  but 
the  day  of  these  caucuses  was  past,  and  nothing  was 
accomplished,  as  few  Congressmen  gave  any  heed  to 
the  call.  No  interest  was  taken  in  the  matter,  and 
it  seemed  to  be  generally  understood  that  Mr.  Monroe 
would  have  no  opposition. 

The  Federal  party,  as  such,  had  passed  out  of  ex- 
istence, and  for  all  practical  purposes  its  members 
were  identified  with  the  Republican  (Democratic) 
party.  Those  of  them  who  still  held  themselves 
separate  were  waiting  for  the  new  cast  of  parties  on 
the  issues  now  constantly  developing.  Mr.  Tomp- 
kins, the  Vice-President,  wanted  to  become  Governor 
of  New  York  again,  but  it  was  well  understood  that 
if  he  failed  in  his  race  for  that  position,  he  would  ex- 
pect a  re-election  with  Mr.  Monroe. 

During  the  summer  of  1820  some  attempt  was 
made  in  Philadelphia  to  organize  an  anti-slavery  move- 
ment with  candidates  for  the  Presidency  and  Vice- 
Presidency,  but  nothing  came  of  this  spirt.  There  was 
now  really  no  opposition  to  the  re-election  of  Monroe 
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and  Tompkins.  But  this  extraordinary  unanimity  was 
more  apparent  than  real.  There  was,  in  truth,  con- 
siderable feeling  against  Mr.  Monroe.  But  it  was  with- 
out organization  or  leadership,  and,  of  course,  counted 
for  nought.  The  ill-will  always  felt  toward  Mr. 
Monroe  had  really  not  diminished  greatly  through  the 
so-called  "  golden  age  "  of  non-partisan  "  good  feeling." 
In  1816,  Jonathan  Elliot  published  in  Washington  City 
a  pamphlet  of  sixteen  pages  of  reasons  and  opinions 
against  Mr.  Monroe's  nomination.  And  there  was  cer- 
tainly little  change  of  heart  among  the  Federalists  or 
Federalistic  Democrats  on  account  of  the  company 
they  kept.  Even  the  Democrats  were  not  all  of  one 
mind  on  this  point.  One  of  the  most  decided  opponents 
of  Mr.  Monroe's  election  at  first  and  always  was  Aaron 
Burr,  who  hoped,  through  his  son-in-law.  Governor 
Alston,  to  see  a  more  effective  organization  against 
him  in  1816.  Even  then  Burr  favored  the  election  of 
General  Jackson,  through  whom  he  hoped  to  recover, 
to  some  extent,  from  his  misfortunes.  But  when  this 
did  finally  occur,  Jackson  sorely  disappointed  him. 

This  Presidential  election  was  the  most  noiseless 
and  quiet  which  has  ever  marked  the  history  of  this 
country,  there  being  no  opposition  to  the  candidate,  by 
general  consent  or  by  general  indifference,  Mr.  Monroe 
receiving  all  the  electoral  votes  cast  except  one. 

The  whole  number  of  electoral  votes  at  this  time, 
counting  the  three  of  Missouri,  should  have  been  two 
hundred  and  thirty-five,  but  only  two  hundred  and 
thirty-two  were  cast ;  three  States,  Mississippi,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Tennessee,  each  having  one  vacancy. 
New  Hampshire  had  eight  electoral  votes,  all  being 
Republican,  but  one  of  these  was  cast  for  John  Quincy 
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Adams,  on  the  worthy  fear  that  if  nobody  else  hap- 
pened to  think  of  doing  a  similar  act,  Mr.  Monroe  would 
apparently  be  represented  in  history  as  occupying  a 
like  place  with  General  Washington  in  the  esteem  of 
his  countrymen. 

Richard  Stockton,  of  New  Jersey,  received  eight 
of  the  fifteen  votes  of  Massachusetts  for  Vice-Pres- 
ident ;  New  Hampshire  gave  one  of  her  votes  for  Vice- 
President  to  Richard  Rush,  of  Pennsylvania;  Robert 
G.  Harper  received  one  vote  from  his  State  for  that 
office ;  and  Delaware  gave  her  four  votes  to  Daniel 
Rodney,  of  that  State ;  thus  leaving  two  hundred  and 
eighteen  electoral  votes,  counting  Missouri,  for  Mr. 
Tompkins  for  Vice-President. 

On  Wednesday,  February  14,  1821,  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  met  for  the  purpose  and  counted  the 
electoral  votes,  giving  the  result  as  here  mentioned. 
In  this  joint  meeting  the  Missouri  question  was  intro- 
duced as  an  obstruction  to  the  count,  but  was  disposed 
of  in  the  usual  way  of  giving  the  result  with  and  with- 
out the  vote  of  the  State  in  dispute. 

Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  sixth  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  was  the  son  of  a  farmer,  and  was  born 
June  21,  1774,  at  Scarsdale,  Winchester  County,  New 
York.  He  was  a  wild  boy  of  attractive  and  somewhat 
brilliant  but  not  deep  mental  qualities.  He  desired  a 
professional  career,  and,  as  a  preparatory  step,  was  sent 
to  Columbia  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1795.  He 
then  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New 
York  City  in  1797. 

A  convention,  called  to  amend  the  constitution  of 
New  York,  was  convened  at  Albany,  October  13,  1801, 
with  Aaron  Burr  as  president.     In  this  convention  was 
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Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  now  for  the  first  time  before  the 
public.  He  was  one  of  the  youngest  members,  and 
was  from  New  York  City.  He  was  also  now  elected 
to  the  Legislature,  and  entered  at  once  upon  a  brief, 
but  life-long,  and  remarkable  political  career.  He  pos- 
sessed a  large  stock  of  what  is  called  the  popular 
element  in  his  character,  and  by  the  time  of  the  elec- 
tions in  1804,  he  had  made  such  strides  into  the  pop- 
ular feeling  as  to  be  chosen  a  member  of  Congress  from 
the  city  of  New  York.  His  rise  had  been  much  more 
rapid  than  that  of  his  friend,  Martin  Van  Bur  en.  He 
was  now  only  about  thirty  years  old,  and  endowed 
with  exceedingly  attractive  manners,  quite  the  opposite 
of  De  Witt  Clinton,  against  whom  he  was  not  always 
successful  in  the  race  for  party  advancement.! 

The  election  of  Morgan  Lewis,  a  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State,  as  successor  to  George 
Clinton  as  governor,  produced  a  vacancy  in  that  Court. 
This  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Tompkins,  who 
resigned  the  seat  in  Congress,  which  he  had  not  yet 
had  an  opportunity  to  occupy.  The  appointment  of 
so  young  a  man  to  the  Supreme  Bench  was,  in  some 
degree,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  legal  ability  was 
then  largely  on  the  side  of  the  Federalists,  and  filling 
an  office  with  a  party  enemy  had  already  ceased  to  be 
a  heard  of  thing  in  New  York.  Tompkins  was  a  hand- 
some man,  a  fine  speaker,  and  was  of  an  easy,  care- 
less, frank  deportment,  altogether  genuine,  with  a  big 
heart  and  a  liberal  hand,  an  unconquerable  capital  with 
which  to  start  in  politics. 

He  had  barely  set  out,  before  he  found  himself  in 
opposition  to  De  Witt  Clinton,  a  much  more  able  man, 
although  for  some  time  he  held  that  he  was  not  con- 
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cerned  in  the  partisan  or  bitter,  factious  contests  of  his 
State ;  and  he  was,  indeed,  always  too  generous  and 
easy-going  to  feel  much  interest  in  the  partisan  squab- 
bles he  was  often  obliged  to  maintain.  The  Martling 
(Tammany  Hall)  men  were  the  opponents  of  Clinton, 
and  they  at  once  took  up  Tompkins  as  their  man. 
Tompkins's  father-in-law.  Mangle  Minthorne,  was  one  of 
the  most  active  members  of  the  anti-Clintonian  faction 
of  the  Democracy. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  the  quiet  seat  on  the  Su- 
preme Bench  was  not  deemed  the  proper  place  for  this 
popular  young  man.  In  1807  he  was.  elected  governor 
of  the  State,  and  with  little  interruption  continued  to 
be  re-elected  and  hold  that  important  position  until 
1817,  when  he  resigned  to  enter  upon  his  duties  as 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

Like  Mr.  Van  Buren,  Governor  Tompkins  early 
fixed  his  mind  on  the  Presidency,  and,  of  course,  be- 
came more  or  less  involved  in  the  villainous  machina- 
tions which  marked  the  history  of  New  York  until  the 
great  growth  of  the  State  made  it  too  unwieldy  for  a 
single  politician,  or  even  a  whole  race  of  them.  Tomp- 
kins had  in  him  some  elements  of  success  which  could 
not  have  been  rare,  and  were  somehow  the  toys  of 
good  fortune.  He  was  without  wealth,  and  had  few 
powerful  relatives.  He  was  merely  a  farmer's  son,  and 
was  called  the  "  Parmer's  Boy,"  as  if  there  was  talis- 
manic  and  unusual  fitness  in  the  term.  His  address 
was  fascinating,  but  beyond  his  ability  as  a  popular 
speaker,  his  talents  were  moderate. 

In  1812,  he  distinguished  himself  by  proroguing 
the  Legislature  for  ten  months  to  prevent  the  char- 
tering of   the  Bank   of  America,  in  New  York  City. 
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But  nothing  was  accomplished  by  this  conduct,  as  the 
time  was  only  put  off  a  little,  the  bank  measure  becom- 
ing a  law  in  1813.  His  re-election  as  governor  in  the 
spring  of  1813,  was  deemed  quite  fortunate  by  Mr. 
Madison,  a  war  governor  in  New  York  at  that  time 
being  of  incalculable  value  to  the  Administration  and 
the  country.  The  friends  of  the  War  of  1812  were 
not  disappointed  in  Governor  Tompkins.  During  this 
period  his  popularity  became  national.  To  a  great 
extent  he  was  the  distributing  agent  of  the  General 
Government,  money  and  honors  flowing  through  his 
hands.  His  open  hand  appeared  regardless  of  the 
day  of  future  reckoning.  But  his  popularity  was  un- 
bounded. In  the  midst  of  the  war,  in  1814,  President 
Madison  offered  him  the  position  of  Secretary  of  State, 
but  he  declined,  as  he  considered  his  position  as  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York  of  more  importance  both  to  him- 
self and  the  country.  Still  he  regarded  the  proffer 
of  the  Cabinet  office  as  the  direct  expression  of  Mr. 
Madison's  choice  of  him  as  his  successor  in  the  Presi- 
dency ;  and  so  his  friends  wanted  to  believe.  Perhaps 
this  fancy,  unwarranted  and  ridiculous  as  it  would 
now  seem,  was  not  without  foundation  then,  as  it  had 
come  to  be  the  custom  to  look  upon  the  Secretary  of 
State  as  the  successor  in  course. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  General  John  Armstrong 
and  a  few  other  New  York  politicians  began  to  act 
favorably  to  the  pretensions  of  William  H.  Crawford 
for  the  Presidency,  but  most  New  York  Republicans 
were  out  and  out  for  Tompkins.  But  when  he  found 
that  the  first  place  was  impossible,  Mr.  Tompkins 
accepted  gladly  the  nomination  for  Vice-President. 
He   had  been    instrumental   in   many  valuable    steps 
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toward  the  advancement  of  the  welfare  of  his  State 
and  the  country  at  large,  one  of  which  was  the  aboli- 
tion of  human  slavery.  His  last  important  act  as 
governor  was  sending  a  special  message  to  the  Legis- 
ture,  dated  January  28,  1817,  recommending  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  New  York,  and  accordingly  a  law 
was  passed  for  that  purpose  which  went  into  effect 
July  4, 1827,  forever  relieving  the  ignorant,  easy-going 
old  Rip  Van  Winkles  along  the  Hudson  of  the  few 
slaves  to  whom  they  still  clung,  when  their  more  hu- 
mane and  considerate  neighbors  of  the  North  had  long 
ago  fallen  into  or  taken  the  lead  in  the  current  of 
public  sentiment. 

In  1820  there  was  a  strong  disposition  in  New 
York  to  take  up  Mr.  Tompkins  for  governor  again. 
The  Bucktails  preferred  him,  most  of  the  old  Tam- 
many men  preferred  him,  and  he  was  undoubtedly  the 
most  popular  Democrat  in  the'  State.  Van  Bur  en, 
who  always  had  De  Witt  Clinton  before  his  eye,  after 
looking  over  the  ground,  saw  that  no  man  would  be  so 
strong  against  Clinton  as  D.  D.  Tompkins,  But  there 
was  one  very  serious  thing  in  the  way  of  Tompkins, 
he  was  charged  with  being  a  defaulter.  During  the 
War  of  1812  Mr.  Tompkins's  affairs  had  indeed  be- 
come very  greatly  involved.  He  had  not  only  been 
the  executive  of  the  great  State  of  New  York,  but  he 
had  also  been  the  agent  of  the  General  Government, 
and  a  large  amount  of  money  had  passed  through  his 
hands  on  account  of  both  State  and  Nation.  In  some 
cases  when  the  General  Government  was  pressed  for 
money  he  had  obtained  it  on  his  own  credit  and  that 
of  his  position.  This  money  had  been  used  by  the 
Government  in  the  defense  of  New  York.     He  had 
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paid  out  considerable  sums  of  the  State's  money  to 
defraying  expenses  of  the  war  both  on  the  part  of  the 
General  and  State  Governments,  which  had  not  been 
properly  or  clearly  accounted  for.  This  all  he  had 
done  in  good  faith,  but,  like  most  business  men,  he  was 
not  a  book-keeper,  and  his  accounts  were  destitute  of 
method,  and  wonderfully  confused. 

To  aid  him  in  his  bad  book-keeping,  and  remove 
the  disadvantages  under  which  he  stood  before  the 
people  at  the  approaching  election  in  the  spring  of 
1820,  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  other  co-operating  politi- 
cians fell  upon  an  apparently  happy  expedient.  A  bill 
was  introduced  in  the  Legislature  in  the  fall  of  1819 
for  the  liberal  settlement  of  all  the  war  Governor's 
accounts.  The  bill  provided  that  the  comptroller,  in 
settling  the  accounts,  should  allow  the  Vice-President 
the  same  per  cent  on  money  obtained  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility as  was  allowed  other  agents  as  fees,  and  that 
that  commission  should  be  charged  against  the  United 
States.  The  comptroller  was  also  authorized  by  this 
bill  to  give  the  ex-Governor  credit  for  all  sums  paid 
out  by  him,  and  charge  them  against  persons  to  whom 
he  had  advanced  the  money.  By  this  arrangement  it 
was  hoped  the  whole  business  might  be  settled  without 
the  Governor  appearing  as  a  defaulter,  and,  at  any 
rate,  the  final  adjustment  of  the  difficult  accounts 
would  not  be  made  until  after  the  election  for  governor 
in  the  spring  of  1820. 

It  was  supposed  that  over  $100,000  were  due  the 
State  from  Mr.  Tompkins.  But  he  actually  presented 
a  claim  for  commissions,  losses,  premiums  on  discounts, 
etc.,  amounting  to  $600,000  against  the  State.  From 
this  enormous  claim  it  was  supposed  the  commissioners 
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appointed  to  settle  the  accounts  would  be  able  to  select 
enough  to  balance  the  State's  claim  against  him.  On 
account  of  the  position  now  held  by  Mr.  Tompkins, 
and  his  services  during  the  war,  and  the  very  high 
regard  for  him,  there  was  every  disposition  to  look 
upon  his  financial  discrepancies  as  being  accidental 
and  unintentional,  which  was  mainly  true,  no  doubt; 
and  one  of  his  accounts  of  a  million  dollars,  money 
obtained  on  his  personal  responsibility  and  appropri- 
ated to  current  expenses  of  the  war,  was  selected  and 
such  a  commission  allowed  on  that  as  would  liquidate 
the  balance  of  the  $120,000  due  from  him  to  the 
State.  But  when  this  matter  was  presented  to  the 
comptroller,  it  had  been  ascertained  that  the  difference 
between  current  money  and  United  States  treasury 
stocks  and  notes  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  25  per 
cent  instead  of  12  i  per  cent,  as  the  friends  of  the 
measures  to  relieve  the  Governor,  had  contemplated. 
This  would  put  the  State  in  debt  to  him  over  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  while  it  was 
only  designed  to  balance  his  loose  accounts.  The 
comptroller  resisted,  and  indeed,  proved  to  be  averse 
to  the  whole  scheme,  which  he  tried  to  defeat  by  a 
close  construction  of  the  act  of  the  Legislature. 
Where  the  bill  said  "on  his  personal  responsibility," 
the  comptroller  construed  this  to  mean  when  no  pledge 
of  the  State  was  jointly  given,  and  so  the  prospect 
was  that  little  was  likely  to  appear  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Governor. 

Mclntyre,  the  comptroller,  finally  offered  to  submit 
the  dispute  to  one  of  four  or  five  judicial  umpires,  as 
to  the  correctness  of  his  decision,  but  Tompkins  de- 
clined to  submit  to  any  thing  of  the  sort,  and  it  was 
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found  that  no  settlement  was  possible.  Mr.  Tompkins 
then  proposed  to  the  comptroller  that  he  should  be 
allowed  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  and  his  accounts 
with  the  State  balanced.  But  this  proposition  the 
comptroller  could  not  accept.  Soon  afterwards,  in  the 
fall  of  1819,  the  comptroller  published  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  whole  case,  and  to  this  the  Vice-President 
replied  in  a  most  eloquent  and  able  manner.  These 
papers  were,  of  course,  spread  throughout  the  State, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  Martin  Van  Buren  had  some 
hand  in  writing  the  brilliant  responses  of  the  Governor. 

In  January,  1820,  the  Legislature  met  again.  The 
comptroller  presented  his  history  of  the  Tompkins  case, 
and  in  March  the  House  passed  a  resolution  approving 
the  course  he  had  taken. 

Early  in  the  session  Mr.  Van  Buren  brought  the 
matter  before  the  Senate.  The  result  of  this  was  a 
report  early  in  March,  from  the  committee  of  which 
Van  Buren  was  chairman,  that  the  12i  per  cent  on  a 
million  dollars  should  have  been  allowed  Mr.  Tomp- 
kins, and  this  would  have  liquidated  the  State's  claim 
against  him,  and  left  a  balance  of  over  $11,000  in  his 
favor.  Mr.  Van  Buren  made  one  of  his  most  consid- 
erable speeches  in  support  of  a  bill  to  this  effect, 
which  did  pass  in  the  Senate  by  a  large  majority. 

In  April  this  bill  was  taken  up  in  the  House,  and 
defeated  by  a  large  majority,  that  body  substituting 
in  its  stead  one  authorizing  the  comptroller  to  proceed 
against  Mr.  Tompkins  as  other  debtors  of  the  State, 
but  allowing  him  the  benefits  of  the  bill  of  the  spring 
of  1819,  according  to  his  construction. 

This  ended  the  matter  in  the  Legislature.  But  one 
thing  appears  to  be  quite  evident,  that  although  it  was 
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designed  to  make  great  political  capital  out  of  this 
affair,  as  long  as  it  was  of  advantage  to  do  so,  none 
of  the  factions  believed  Tompkins  was  vpillfuUy  a  de- 
faulter, or  that  he  had  had  the  remotest  idea  of  defraud- 
ing the  country,  and  all  would  have  been  willing  for 
a  line  to  be  drawn  across  his  accounts.  The  race  for 
the  governorship  was  a  hot  and  close  one,  but  Clinton 
was  successful  by  over  a  thousand  votes. 

Tompkins  was  now  glad  to  be  taken  up  with  Mr. 
Monroe  for  re-election  to  the  Vice-Presidency.  Al- 
though he  was  not  supported  with  the  unanimity  which 
marked  the  election  of  Mr.  Monroe  at  this  time,  his 
majority  was  larger  than  it  had  been  in  1816.  As 
Vice-President  he  was  acceptable  to  the  country,  but 
he  had  reached  the  highest  attainable  point  in  the 
public  patronage,  and  with  the  expiration  of  his  second 
term  of  the  Vice-Presidency,  March  4,  1825,  his  public 
career  ended. 

In  1821,  Mr.  Tompkins  was  elected  from  Richmond 
County  as  a  member  of  the  convention  to  amend  and 
revise  the  constitution  of  New  York,  which  sorely 
needed  remodeling.  On  the  28th  of  August  the  con- 
vention assembled  at  Albany,  and  Tompkins  was  chosen 
president  by  the  support  of  94  of  the  110  delegates. 
Early  in  November  the  work  of  the  convention  was 
completed,  and  given  to  the  people  with  an  address 
signed  by  the  president.  Although  Mr.  Tompkins 
took  little  part  in  the  work  of  the  convention,  he  was 
highly  complimented  for  his  good  conduct  and  man- 
agement as  presiding  officer. 

This  was  Mr.  Tompkins's  last  political  service  in  the 
State,  although  he  would  have  been  glad  to  receive 
the    nomination    for    governor    in    1822.     But    there 
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seemed  to  be  a  general  disposition  to  drop  him,  and 
his  party  did  not  seriously  consider  it  advisable  to  go 
against  this  disposition.  After  his  second  election  to 
the  Vice- Presidency,  he  himself  really  abandoned  all 
hope  of  further  political  advancement.  His  health 
failed,  he  fell  into  evil  habits,  and  these,  with  his  pe- 
cuniary embarrassments,  destroyed  his  happiness.  His 
manly  and  moral  powers  became  weak ;  and,  soon 
after  the  end  of  his  Vice-Presidency,  this  brilliant  and 
warm-hearted  man  fell  a  victim  to  the  infernal  wrecker, 
strong  drink,  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-one.  He  died 
on  Staten  Island,  June  11,  1825. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

FOURTH   ANNUAL  MESSAGE— THE  SEDITION  LAW  OF   1798 
MAINTAINED— TREATY  WITH  SPAIN. 

AFTER  returning  from  "  Oak  Hill,"  as  his  home  in 
Loudon  County,  Virginia,  was  called,  where  he 
had  spent  the  summer  months  after  the  adjournment 
of  Congress,  Mr.  Monroe  at  once  set  about  preparing 
his  message.  This  was  done  in  the  usual  way.  Not 
unfrequently  he  asked  Mr.  Adams  to  make  up  the 
outline  of  an  article  he  had  suggested,  but  generally 
he  wrote  himself  and  then  submitted  the  views  of  his 
message  to  revision  in  the  Cabinet  meeting.  On  the 
13th  of  November,  1820,  Congress  again  assembled 
for  the  short  term  ending  on  the  3d  of  March,  1821. 
Mr.  Clay,  who  was  detained  at  home  on  private 
business,  did  not  reach  Washington  to  take  his  seat  in 
Congress  until  the  16th  of  January,  1821.  He  had 
accordingly  sent  notice  of  his  resignation  as  Speaker 
of  the  House.  The  first  three  days  of  the  session  were 
mainly  occupied  in  choosing  his  successor.  The  con- 
test was  between  John  W.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  Will- 
iam Lowndes,  of  South  Carolina,  Samuel  Smith,  of 
Maryland,  Republicans,  and  John  Sergeant,  Federalist, 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  first  two  days  were  spent  in 
unsuccessful  balloting,  each  of  the  three  Republicans 
often  having  a  plurality  of  votes.  Finally,  by  some 
favorable   combinations,    on    the   third    morning,   Mr. 
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Taylor,  a  friend  of  protective  tariffs,  and  an  opponent 

of  slavery  extension  in  Missouri,  was  elected  Speaker. 

The  President  had  already  sent  to  Congress  his 

FOURTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 
November  U,  18W. 
Fellow-Citizens  or  the  Senate  and  House  op  Representatives  : — 

In  communicating  to  you  a  just  view  of  public  afiairs  at  the 
commencement  of  your  present  labors,  I  do  it  with  great  satis- 
faction, because,  taking  all  circumstances  into  consideration  which 
claim  attention,  I  see  much  cause  to  rejoice  in  the  felicity  of  our 
situation.  In  making  this  remark,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood to  imply  that  an  unvaried  prosperity  is  to  be  seen  in  every 
interest  of  this  great  community.  In  the  progress  of  a  nation 
inhabiting  a  territory  of  such  vast  extent  and  great  variety  of 
climate,  every  portion  of  which  is  engaged  in  foreign  commerce, 
and  liable  to  be  affected,  in  some  degree,  by  the  changes  which 
occur  in  the  condition  and  regulations  of  foreign  countries,  it 
would  be  strange  if  the  produce  of  our  soil,  and  the  industry 
and  enterprise  of  our  fellow-citizens  received,  at  aU  times  and  in 
every  quarter,  a  uniform  and  equal  encouragement.  This  would 
be  more  than  we  would  have  a  right  to  expect  under  circum- 
stances the  most  favorable.  Pressures  on  certain  interests,  it  is 
admitted,  have  been  felt ;  but  allowing  to  these  their  greatest  ex- 
tent, they  detract  but  little  from  the  force  of  the  remarks  already 
made.  In  forming  a  just  estimate  of  our  present  situation,  it  is 
proper  to  look  at  the  whole  in  the  outline  as  well  as  in  the  detail. 
A  free,  virtuous,  and  enlightened  people  know  well  the  great 
principles  and  causes  on  which  their  happiness  depends,  and  even 
those  who  suffer  most  occasionally,  in  their  transitory  concerns, 
find  great  relief  under  their  sufferings  from  the  blessings  which 
they  otherwise  enjoy,  and  in  the  consoling  and  animating  hope 
which  they  administer.  From  whence  do  these  pressures  come? 
Not  from  a  government  which  is  founded  by,  administered  for, 
and  supported  by  the  people.  We  trace  them  to  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  epoch  in  which  we  live,  and  to  the  extraordinary 
occurrences  which  have  signalized  it.  The  convulsions  with 
which  several  of  the  powers  of  Europe  have  been  shaken,  and 
the  long  and  destructive  wars  in  which  all  were  engaged,  with 
their  sudden  transition  to  a  state  of  peace,  presenting  in  the  first 
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instance  unusual  encouragement  to  our  commerce,  and  withdraw- 
ing it  in  the  second,  even  within  its  wonted  limit,  could  not  faU 
to  be  sensibly  felt  here.  The  station,  too,  which  we  had  to  sup- 
port through  this  long  conflict,  compelled  as  we  were,  finally,  to 
become  a  party  to  it  with  a  principal  power,  and  to  make  great 
exertions,  suffer  heavy  losses,  and  to  contract  considerable  debts, 
disturbing  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs  by  augmenting,  to  a  vast 
amount,  the  circulating  medium,  and  thereby  elevating  at  one 
time  the  price  of  every  article  above  a  just  standard,  and  de- 
pressing it  at  another  below  it,  had  likewise  its  due  effect. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  pressures  of  which  we  complain  have 
proceeded,  in  a  great  measure,  from  these  causes.  When,  then, 
we  take  into  view  the  prosperous  and  happy  condition  of  our 
country  in  all  the  great  circumstances  which  constitute  the  felicity 
of  a  nation — every  individual  in  the  fuU  enjoyment  of  all  his 
rights — the  Union  blessed  with  plenty,  and  rapidly  rising  to 
greatness  under  a  National  Government  which  operates  with  com- 
plete effect  in  every  part  without  being  felt  in  any,  except  by 
the  ample  protection  which  it  affords,  and  under  State  govern- 
ments which  perform  their  equal  share  according  to  a  wise  dis- 
tribution of  power  between  them,  in  promoting  the  public  hap- 
piness— it  is  impossible  to  behold  so  gratifying,  so  glorious  a 
spectacle,  without  being  penetrated  with  the  most  profound  and 
grateful  acknowledgments  to  the  Supreme  Author  of  all  good 
for  such  manifold  and  inestimable  blessings.  Deeply  impressed 
with  these  sentiments,  I  can  not  regard  the  pressures  to  which  I 
have  adverted  otherwise  than  in  the  light  of  mild  and  instructive 
admonitions ;  warning  us  of  dangers  to  be  shunned  in  future ; 
teaching  us  lessons  of  economy  corresponding  with  the  simplicity 
and  purity  of  our  institutions,  and  best  adapted  to  their  support ; 
evincing  the  connection  and  dependence  which  the  various  parts 
of  our  happy  Union  have  on  each  other,  thereby  augmenting 
daily  our  social  incorporation,  and  adding  by  its  strong  ties  new 
strength  and  vigor  to  the  political ;  opening  a  wider  range,  and 
with  new  encouragement,  to  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  our 
fellow-citizens  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  more  especially  by  the 
multiplied  proofs  which  it  has  accumulated  of  the  great  perfec- 
tion of  our  most  excellent  system  of  government,  the  powerful 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  an  AU-merciful  Creator,  in  securing 
to  us  these  blessings. 

Happy  as  our  situation  is,  it  does  not  exempt  us  from  solid- 
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tude  and  care  for  the  future.  On  the  contrary,  as  the  blessings 
which  we  enjoy  are  great,  proportionably  great  should  be  our 
vigilance,  zeal,  and  activity  to  preserve  them.  Foreign  wars 
may  again  expose  us  to  new  wrongs,  which  would  impose  on  us 
new  duties,  for  which  we  ought  to  be  prepared.  The  state  of 
Europe  is  unsettled,  and  how  long  peace  may  be  preserved  is 
altogether  uncertain ;  in  addition  to  which,  we  have  interests  of 
our  own  to  adjust,  which  will  require  particular  attention.  A 
correct  view  of  our  relations  with  each  power  wiU  enable  you  to 
form  a  just  idea  of  existing  difficulties,  and  of  the  measures  of 
precaution  best  adapted  to  them. 

Respecting  our  relations  with  Spain,  nothing  explicit  can  now 
be  communicated.  On  the  adjournment  of  Congress  in  May  last, 
the  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States,  at  Madrid,  was 
instructed  to  inform  the  Government  of  Spain,  that  if  his  Catholic 
Majesty  should  then  ratify  the  treaty,  this  Government  would 
accept  the  ratification  so  far  as  to  submit  to^the  decision  of  the 
Senate  the  question  whether  such  ratification  should  be  received 
in  exchange  for  that  of  the  United  States  heretofore  given.  By 
letters  from  the  Minister  of  the  United  States  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  it  appears  that  a  communication  in  conformity  with  his 
instructions  had  been  made  to  the  Government  of  Spain,  and 
that  the  Cortes  had  the  subject  under  consideration.  The  result 
of  the  deliberations  of  that  body,  which  is  daily  expected,  will 
be  made  known  to  Congress  as  soon  as  it  is  received.  The 
friendly  sentiment  which  was  expressed  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  message  of  the  9th  of  May  last,  is  still  entertained 
for  Spain.  Among  the  causes  of  regret,  however,  which  are  in- 
separable from  the  delay  attending  this  transaction,  it  is  proper 
to  state  that  satisfactory  information  has  been  received  that 
measures  have  been  recently  adopted,  by  designing  persons,  to 
convert  certain  parts  of  the  province  of  East  Florida  into  depots 
for  the  reception  of  foreign  goods,  from  whence  to  smuggle  them 
into  the  United  States.  By  opening  a  port  within  the  limits  of 
Florida,  immediately  on  our  boundary,  where  there  was  no  set- 
tlement, the  object  could  not  be  misunderstood.  An  early  accom- 
modation of  difierences  will,  it  is  hoped,  prevent  all  such  fraud- 
ulent and  pernicious  practices,  and  place  the  relations  of  the  two 
countries  on  a  very  amicable  and  permanent  basis. 

The  commercial  relations  between  the  United  States  and  .the 
British  Colonies  in  the  West  Indies  and  on  this  Continent,  have 
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undergone  no  change,  the  Britisli  Government  still  preferring  to 
leave  that  commerce  under  the  restriction  heretofore  imposed  on 
it  on  each  side.  It  is  satisfactory  to  recollect  that  the  restraints 
resorted  to  by  the  United  States  were  defensive  only,  intended 
to  prevent  a  monopoly,  under  British  regulations,  in  favor  of 
Great  Britain,  as  it  likewise  is  to  know  that  the  experiment  is 
advancing  in-  a  spirit  of  amity  between  the  parties. 

The  question  depending  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  respecting  the  construction  of  the  first  article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent,  has  been  referred  by  both  governments  to  the 
decision  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  has  accepted  the  umpirage. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  with  the  Government  of  Prance  to 
regulate,  by  treaty,  the  commerce  between  the  two  countries,  on 
the  principle  of  reciprocity  and  equality.  By  the  last  communi- 
cation from  the  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States,  at 
Paris,  to  whom  full  power  had  been  given,  we  learn  that  the  ne- 
gotiation had  been  commenced  there,  but  serious  difficulties  hav- 
ing occurred,  the  French  Government  had  resolved  to  transfer  it 
to  the  United  States,  for  which  purpose  the  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  France  had  been  ordered  to  repair  to  this  city,  and 
whose  arrival  might  soon  be  expected.  It  is  hoped  that  this  im- 
portant interest  may  be  arranged  on  just  conditions  and  in  a 
manner  equally  satisfactory  to  both  parties.  It  is  Submitted  to 
Congress  to  decide,  until  such  arrangement  is  made,  how  far  it 
may  be  proper,  on  the  principle  of  the  act  of  the  last  session 
which  augmented  the  tonnage  duty  on  French  vessels,  to  adopt 
other  measures  for  carrying  more  completely  into  efiect  the  policy 
of  that  act. 

The  act  referred  to,  which  imposed  new  tonnage  duty  on 
French  vessels,  having  been  in  force  from  and  after  the  first  day 
of  July,  it  has  happened  that  several  vessels  of  that  nation, 
which  had  been  dispatched  from  France  before  its  existence  was 
known,  have  entered  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  been 
subject  to  its  operation,  without  that  previous  notice  which  the 
general  spirit  of  our  laws  gives  to  individuals  in  similar  cases. 
The  object  of  that  law  having  been  merely  to  countervail  ine- 
qualities which  existed  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  United  States 
in  their  commercial  intercourse  with  France,  it  is  submitted  also 
to  the  consideration  of  Congress,  whether,  in  the  spirit  of  amity 
and  conciliation  which  it  is  no  less  the  inclination  than  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  preserve  in  their  intercourse  with  other 
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powers,  it  may  not  be  proper  to  extend  relief  to  the  individuals 
interested  in  those  cases,  by  exempting  from  the  operation  of  the 
law  all  those  vessels  which  have  entered  our  ports  without  having 
had  the  means  of  previously  knowing  the  existence  of  the  addi- 
tional duty. 

The  contest  between  Spain  and  the  Colonies,  according  to  the 
most  authentic  information,  is  maintained  by  the  latter  with  im- 
proved success.  The  unfortunate  divisions  which  were  known  to 
exist  some  time  since  at  Buenos  Ayres,  it  is  understood,  still  pre- 
vail. In  no  part  of  South  America  has  Spain  made  any  im- 
pression on  the  Colonies,  while  in  many  parts,  and  particularly  in 
Venezuela  and  New  Granada,  the  Colonies  have  gained  strength 
and  acquired  reputation,  both  for  the  management  of  a  war  in 
which  they  have  been  successful  and  for  the  order  of  the  internal 
administration.  The  late  change  in  the  Government  of  Spain, 
by  the  re-establishment  of  the  constitution  of  1812,  is  an  event 
which  promises  to  be  favorable  to  the  revolution.  Under  the 
authority  of  the  Cortes,  the  Congress  of  Angostura  was  invited 
to  open  a  negotiation  for  the  settlement  of  differences  between 
the  parties;  to  which  it  was  replied,  that  they  would  willingly 
open  the  negotiation,  provided  the  acknowldgement  of  their  in- 
dependence was  made  its  basis,  but  not  otherwise.  Of  further 
proceedings  between  them  we  are  uninformed.  No  facts  are 
known  to  this  Government  to  warrant  the  belief  that  any  of  the 
powers  of  Europe  will  take  a  part  in  the  contest ;  whence  it  may 
be  inferred,  considering  all  circumstances  which  must  have  weight 
in  producing  the  result,  that  an  adjustment  will  finally  take 
place  on  the  basis  proposed  by  the  Colonies.  To  promote  that 
result  by  friendly  counsels  with  other  powers,  including  Spain 
herself,  has  been  the  uniform  policy  of  this  Government. 

In  looking  to  the  internal  concerns  of  our  country,  you  will, 
I  am  persuaded,  derive  much  satisfaction  from  a  view  of  the  sev- 
eral objects  to  which,  in  *  the  discharge  of  your  official  duties, 
your  attention  will  be  drawn.  Among  these,  none  hold  a  more 
important  place  than  the  public  revenue,  from  the  direct  opera- 
tion of  the  power  by  which  it  is  raised  on  the  people,  and  by  its 
influence  in  giving  effect  to  every  other  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  revenue  depends  on  the  resources  of  the  country, 
and  the  facility  by  which  the  amount  required  is  raised,  is  a 
strong  proof  of  the  extent  of  the  resources  and  of  the  efiiciency 
of  the  Government.     A  few  prominent  facts  will  place  this  great 
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interest  in  a  just  light  before  you.  On  the  30th  of  September, 
1815,  the  funded  and  floating  debt  of  the  United  States  was  esti- 
mated at  one  hundred  and  nineteen  millions  six  hundred  and 
thirty-five  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  dollars.  If  to 
this  sum  be  added  the  amount  of  five  per  cent  stock  subscribed 
to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  the  amount  of  Mississippi  stock, 
and  of  the  stock  which  was  issued  subsequently  to  that  date,  the 
balances  ascertained  to  be  due  to  certain  States  for  military  serv- 
ices, and  to  individuals  ior  supplies  furnished  and  services  ren- 
dered during  the  late  war,  the  public  debt  may  be  estimated  as 
amounting,  at  that  date,  and  as  afterward  liquidated,  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  millions  seven  hundred  and  thirteen 
thousand  and  forty-nine  dollars.  On  the  30th  of  September, 
1820,  it  amounted  to  ninety-one  mUlions  one  hundred  and 
ninety -three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-three  dollars, 
having  been  reduced,  in  that  interval,  by  payments  of  sixty-six 
millions  eight  hundred  and  seventy-nine  thousand  one  hundred 
and  sixty-five  dollars.  During  this  term  the  expenses  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  were  likewise  defrayed  in  every 
branch  of  the  civil,  military,  and  naval  establishments ;  the  pub- 
lic edifices  in  this  city  have  been  rebuilt,  with  considerable  ad- 
ditions ;  extensive  fortifications  have  been  commenced ;  and  are 
in  a  train  of  execution  ;  permanent  arsenals  and  magazines  have 
been  erected  in  various  parts  of  the  Union ;  our  navy  has  been 
considerably  augmented,  and  the  ordnance,  munitions  of  war, 
and  stores  of  the  army  and  navy,  which  were  much  exhausted 
during  the  war,  have  been  replenished. 

By  the  discharge  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  public  debt,  and 
the  execution  of  such  extensive  and  important  operations,  in  so 
short  a  time,  a  just  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  great  extent 
of  our  National  resources.  The  demonstration  is  the  more  com- 
plete and  gratifying,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  direct  tax  and 
excise  were  repealed  soon  after  the  termination  of  the  late  war, 
and  that  the  revenue  applied  to  these  purposes  had  been  derived 
almost  wholly  from  other  sources. 

The  receipts  into  the  treasury,  from  every  source,  to  the  30th 
of  September  last,  have  amounted  to  sixteen  millions  seven  hun- 
dred and  ninety-four  thousand  one  hundred  and  seven  dollars  and 
sixty-six  cents ;  while  the  public  expenditures  to  the  same  period 
amounted  to  sixteen  millions  eight  hundred  and  seventy-one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  thirty -four  dollars  and  seventy-two  cents; 
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leaving  in  the  treasury,  on  that  day,  a  sum  estimated  at  one 
million  nine  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  For  the  prob- 
able receipts  of  the  following  year  I  refer  you  to  the  statement 
which  will  be  transmitted  from  the  treasury. 

The  sum  of  three  millions  of  dollars,  authorized  to  be  raised 
by  loan  by  an  act  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  has  been  ob- 
tained upon  terms  advantageous  to  the  Government,  indicating  not 
only  an  increased  confidence  in  the  faith  of  the  Nation,  but  the 
existence  of  a  large  amount  of  capital  seeking  that  mode  of  in- 
vestment, at  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  five  per  centum  per 
annum. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  that  there  is  now  due  to  the  treasury,  for 
the  sale  of  public  lands,  twenty-two  millions  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-six  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars.  In  bring- 
ing this  subject  to  view,  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  submit  to  Con- 
gress whether  it  may  not  be  advisable  to  extend  to  the  purchasers 
of  these  lands,  in  consideration  of  the  unfavorable  change  which 
has  occurred  since  the  sales,  a  reasonable  indulgence.  It  is  known 
that  the  purchases  were  made  when  the  price  of  every  article  had 
risen  to  its  greatest  height,  and  that  the  installments  are  becoming 
due  at  a  period  of  great  depression.  It  is  presumed  that  some 
plan  may  be  devised  by  the  wisdom  of  Congress,  compatible  with 
the  public  interest,  which  would  afibrd  great  relief  to  these  pur- 
chasers. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made,  during  the  present  sea- 
son, in  examining  the  coast  and  its  various  bays  and  other  inlets  ; 
in  the  collection  of  materials  and  in  the  construction  of  fortifica- 
tions for  the  defense  of  the  Union,  at  several  of  the  positions  at 
which  it  has  been  decided  to  erect  such  works.  At  Mobile  Point 
and  Dauphin  Island,  and  at  the  Eigolets,  leading  to  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain,  materials  to  a  considerable  amount  have  been  collected, 
and  all  the  necessary  preparations  made  for  the  commencement 
of  the  works.  At  Old  Point  Comfort,  at  the  mouth  of  James 
Eiver,  and  at  the  Eip-Kaps,  on  the  opposite  shore  in  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  materials  to  a  vast  amount  have  been  collected  ;  and 
at  the  Old  Point  some  progress  has  been  made  in  the  construction 
of  the  fortification,  which  is  on  a  very  extensive  scale.  The  work 
at  Fort  Washington,  on  this  river,  will  be  completed  early  in  next 
spring,  and  that  on  the  Peapatch,  in  the  Delaware,  in  the  course 
of  the  next  season.  Fort  Diamond,  at  the  Narrows,  in  the  har- 
bor of  New  York,   will  be   finished   this  year.     The  works   at 
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Boston,  New  York,  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Charleston,  and  Niagara, 
have  been  in  part  repaired ;  and  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  ex- 
tending south  to  Cape  Fear,  has  been  examined,  as  have  likewise 
other  parts  of  the  coast  eastward  of  Boston.  Great  exertions  have 
been  made  to  push  forward  these  works  with  the  utmost  dispatch 
possible ;  but  when  their  extent  is  considered,  with  the  important 
purposes  for  which  they  are  intended,  the  defense  of  the  whole 
coast,  and  in  consequence,  of  the  whole  interior,  and  that  they 
are  to  last  for  ages,  it  will  be  manifest  that  a  well-digested  plan, 
founded  on  military  principles,  connecting  the  whole  together, 
combining  security  with  economy,  could  not  be  prepared  without 
repeated  examinations  of  the  most  exposed  and  difficult  parts,  and 
that  it  would  also  take  considerable  time  to  collect  the  materials 
at  the  several  points  where  they  would  be  required.  From  all 
the  light  that  has  been  shed  on  this  subject,  I  am  satisfied  that 
every  favorable  anticipation  which  has  been  formed  of  this  great 
undertaking  will  be  verified,  and  that  when  completed,  it  will 
afford  very  great,  if  not  complete,  protection  to  our  Atlantic  fron- 
tier in  the  event  of  another  war ;  a  protection  sufficient  to  coun- 
terbalance, in  a  single  campaign,  with  an  enemy  powerful  at  sea, 
the  expense  of  all  these  works,  without  taking  into  the  estimate 
the  saving  of  the  lives  of  so  many  of  our  citizens,  the  protection 
of  our  towns  and  other  property,  or  the  tendency  of  such  works 
to  prevent  war. 

Our  military  positions  have  been  maintained  at  Belle  Point  on 
the  Arkansas,  at  Council  Bluff  on  the  Missouri,  at  St.  Peter's  on 
the  Mississippi,  and  at  Green  Bay  on  the  upper  lakes.  Commo- 
dious barracks  have  already  been  erected  at  most  of  these  posts, 
with  such  works  as  were  necessary  for  their  defense.  Progress 
has  also  been  made  in  opening  communications  between  them, 
and  in  raising  supplies  at  each  for  the  support  of  the  troops  by 
their  own  labor,  particularly  those  most  remote. 

With  the  Indians  peace  has  been  preserved,  and  a  progress 
made  in  carrying  into  effect  the  act  of  Congress  making  an  ap- 
propriation for  their  civilization,  with  a  prospect  of  favorable  re- 
sults. As  connected  equally  with  both  these  objects,  our  trade 
with  those  tribes  is  thought  to  merit  the  attention  of  Congress. 
In  their  original  state,  game  is  their  sustenance,  and  war  their 
occupation  ;  and  if  they  find  no  employment  from  civilized  powers 
they  destroy  each  other.  Left  to  themselves,  their  extirpation  is 
inevitable.     By  a  judicious  regulation  of  our  trade  with  them,  we 
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supply  their  wants,  administer  to  their  comforts,  and  gradually, 
as  the  game  retires,  draw  them  to  us.  By  maintaining  posts  far 
in  the  interior,  we  acquire  a  more  thorough  and  direct  control 
over  them,  without  which  it  is  confidently  believed  that  a  complete 
change  in  their  manners  can  never  be  accomplished.  By  such 
posts,  aided  by  a  proper  regulation  of  our  trade  with  them,  and 
a  judicious  civil  administration  over  them,  to  be  provided  for  by 
law,  we  shall,  it  is  presumed,  be  enabled  not  only  to  protect  our 
own  settlements  from  their  savage  incursions,  and  to  preserve 
peace  among  the  several  tribes,  but  accomplish  also  the  great  pur- 
pose of  their  civilization. 

Considerable  progress  has  also  been  made  in  the  construction 
of  ships-of-war,  some  of  which  have  been  launched  in  the  course 
of  the  present  year. 

Our  peace  with  the  powers  on  the  coast  of  Barbary  has  been 
preserved,  but  we  owe  it  altogether  to  the  presence  of  our  squad- 
ron in  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  been  found  equally  necessary 
to  employ  some  of  our  vessels  for  the  protection  of  our  commerce 
in  the  Indian  Sea,  the  Pacific,  and  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  The 
interests  which  we  have  depending  in  those  quarters,  which  have 
been  much  improved  of  late,  are  of  great  extent,  and  of  high 
importance  to  the  Nation,  as  well  as  to  the  parties  concerned,  and 
would  undoubtedly  suffer  if  such  protection  was  not  extended  to 
them.  In  execution  of  the  law  of  last  session,  for  the  suppression 
of  the  slave-trade,  some  of  our  public  ships  have  also  been  em- 
ployed on  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  several  captures  have  already 
been  made  of  vessels  engaged  in  that  disgraceful  traffic. 

This  message  shows  fully  what  had  chiefly  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  Administration  for  the  past  year; 
and  the  ardor  with  which  Mr.  Monroe  engaged  in  the 
work  of  fortifying  the  country  against  the  chances  of 
future  foreign  wars,  and  in  the  work  of  reducing  the 
public  debt.  Nothing  connected  with  the  life  of  Mr. 
Monroe  more  deserves  careful  reading  than  his  annual 
messages,  which  are  characterized  by  great  clearness, 
frankness,  brevity,  and  simplicity.  They  are  in  them- 
selves a  fair  history  of  his  Administration,  as  they 
also  are  of  the  principles  of  the  man. 
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The  Missouri  question  was  the  most  important 
matter  before  Congress  at  this  session,  but  that  sub- 
ject has  been  presented  with  sufficient  fullness  in  an- 
other chapter,  and  in  other  parts  of  this  work. 

During  this  session  Mr.  Barbour,  of  Virginia,  offered 
a  resolution  in  the  Senate  declaring  the  celebrated 
Sedition  Act  of  1798  unconstitutional,  and  providing 
for  refunding  of  fines  imposed  under  it.  But  the 
resolution  was  actually  defeated  in  this  Democratic 
Senate  by  a  majority  of  five  votes,  24  nays  to  19  ayes ; 
and  that  act  still  remains  as  a  mark  of  necessity  even 
in  a  republic.  The  old  Federalists  in  the  Senate  voted 
against  Mr.  Barbour's  resolution,  and  to  their  help 
came  Republicans  (Democrats)  who  did  not  think  it 
advisable  or  otherwise  necessary  to  trifle  with  a  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  wherein  the  law  had  been 
declared  Constitutional. 

At  this  session  the  army  was  reduced  to  seven 
regiments  of  infantry  and  four  of  artUlery  for  the 
peace  establishment.  Besides  the  settlement  of  the 
Missouri  difficulty  and  the  adoption  of  measures  for 
taking  possession  of  Florida,  little  of  importance  was 
done  at  this  session. 

After  the  assembling  of  Congress  Mr.  Monroe  gave 
an  occasional  dinner  to  his  friends,  but  even  when 
these  were  attended  by  his  countrymen  only,  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  shunning  the  ever-recurring 
question  of  etiquette.  At  these  contemptible  dinner- 
parties at  the  house  of  the  Democratic  President  the 
matter  of  precedence  was  not  to  be  wholly  ignored, 
even  when  all  present  were  Democrats  and  all  sup- 
posed to  be  respectable  people  of  the  same  country. 
Men  guilty  of  such   folly  may  well  have  laid,  them- 
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selves  liable  to  be  suspected  of  weakness  and  error  in 
everything  else. 

The  following  pen-picture  from  the  Diary  of  John 
Quincy  Adams  will  not  be  uninteresting  as  bearing 
upon  this  point : — 

"  Nov.  21,  1820.- — I  dined  at  the  President's  with  a  company 
of  about  thirty-five  persons,  members  of  Congress  principally,  all 
men,  the  state  of  Mrs.  Monroe's  health  not  admitting  of  her 
attendance  at  numerous  dinner-parties.  There  was  a  reappear- 
ance of  the  jealousies  about  precedence  at  this  dinner.  The 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives sat  on  the  two  sides  of  the  President,  and  Mr.  Macon, 
a  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  opposite  to  him,  the  President 
sitting  at  the  center  of  the  table. 

' '  The  President  told  me  he  had  asked  Mr.  Macon  to  take  that 
seat.  Macon  is  a  stern  Republican,  who  has  been  about  twenty- 
five  years  without  interruption  in  Congress,  a  man  of  small-  parts 
and  mean  education,  but  of  rigid  integrity,  and  a  blunt,  though 
not  ofiensive  deportment.  He  was  several  years  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  influential 
members  of  the  Senate.  His  integrity,  his  indefatigable  attention 
to  business,  and  his  long  experience,  give  him  a  weight  of  char- 
acter and  consideration  which  few  men  of  far  superior  minds 
ever  acquire." 

About  the  middle  of  February,  1821,  Hyde  de 
Neuville,  on  his  way  as  Minister  to  Brazil,  returned 
to  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to  form 
a  more  satisfactory  commercial  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  France,  the  French  authorities  being 
unable  to  come  to  any  conclusion  with  Mr.  G-allatin, 
Minister  from  this  Government  in  Paris.  De  Neuville 
had  become  a  stronger  Bourbon  than  ever.  He  had 
been  made  a  baron,  and  did  not  at  this  time  so  well 
maintain  his  former  reputation  for  honorableness, 
agreeableness,  and  good  intentions  towards  this  coun- 
try as  .before,  even  with  Mr.  Adams.      He  was  now 
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domineering  and  quarrelsome.  But  the  President  re- 
ceived him  with  that  kind  of  distinction  which  pleased 
him,  and  although  he  referred  in  his  speech  to  the 
unanimity  with  which  Mr.  Monroe  had  been  re-elected, 
and  paid  him  a  sounding,  but  meaningless,  compliment, 
yet  in  his  reply  Mr.  Monroe  had  the  good  sense  to 
take  no  notice  of  these  things.  Mr.  Monroe  seldom 
made  any  note  of  wordy  expressions  in  his  praise, 
when  made  to  his  face.  Many  matters  concerning  De 
Neuville's  residence  in  this  country  as  Minister  from 
France  may  be  found  in  the  next  succeeding  volume 
of  this  work. 

Early  in  February,  1821,  De  Barros  arrived  from 
Spain  with  the  ratified  Florida  treaty,  which  was  again 
submitted  to  the  Senate,  only  four  members  of  that 
body,  R.  M.  Johnson,  Trimble,  of  Ohio,  Williams,  of 
Tennessee,  and  Brown,  of  Louisiana,  voting  against  its 
acceptance.  The  ratifications  were  at  once  exchanged 
with  Greneral  Vives,  and  the  most  important  event  of 
Mr.  Monroe's  Administration  closed  satisfactorily  after 
remaining  two  years  in  doubt,  and  disturbing,  no  little, 
the  peace  of  the  country,  and  the  reputation  of  the 
President  and  his  Secretary  of  State.  Although  it 
was  held  by  some  that  the  Florida  negotiations  had 
not  been  conducted  with  great  skill,  even  the  fault- 
finding forgot  their  opposition  in  the  honorable  termi- 
nation of  the  whole  business.  Spain  had  not  dealt 
fairly  in  the  matter,  either  through  her  Minister  or  the 
Cortes  and  King.  A  more  detailed  account  of  the  long 
negotiations,  and  their  peculiar  features  and  results,  is 
reserved  for  the  next  volume  of  this  history. 

On  the  3d  of   March,    1819,    Congress  passed  an 
act  authorizing  the   President   to  take   possession  of 
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Florida  when  the  treaty  recently  entered  into  should 
be  ratified  by  Spain ;  now  a  similar,  and  much  enlarged 
act  was  passed  for  extending  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  to  the  newly  acquired  territory,  providing  for 
its  temporary  government,  and  otherwise  putting  the 
treaty  into  operation.     The  following  is  the 

TREATY 

OF    AMITY,    SETTLEMENT,    AND    LIMITS,    BETWEEN    THE    UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA  AND  HIS  CATHOLIC  MAJESTY. 

The  United  States  of  America  and  his  Catholic  Majesty, 
desiring  to  consolidate,  on  a  permanent  basis,  the  friendship  and 
good  correspondence  which  happUy  prevails  between  the  two 
parties,  have  determined  to  settle  and  terminate  all  their  differ- 
ences and  pretensions  by  a  treaty,  which  shall  designate  with 
precision  the  limits  of  their  respective  bordering  territories  in 
North  America. 

With  this  intention,  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
furnished  with  their  full  powers  John  Quincy  Adams,  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States,  and  his  Catholic  Majesty  has 
appointed  the  most  excellent  Lord  Don  Luis  De  Onis,  Gonsalez, 
Lopez  y  Vara,  Lord  of  the  town  of  Eayaces,  perpetual  Regidor 
of  the  corporation  of  the  City  of  Salamanca,  Knight  Grand- 
Cross  of  the  Royal  American  Order  of  Isabella  the  Catholic, 
decorated  with  the  Lys  of  La  Vendue,  Knight  Pensioner  of  the 
Royal  and  distinguished  Spanish  Order  of  Charles  III,  member 
of  the  Supreme  Assembly  of  the  said  Royal  Order,  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  his  Secretary,  with  Exercise  of  De- 
crees, and  his  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary near  the  United  States  of  America. 

And  the  said  plenipotentiaries,  after  having  exchanged  their 
powers,  have  agreed  upon  and  concluded  the  following  articles : — 

Aeticle  1.  There  shall  be  a  firm  and  inviolable  peace  and 
sincere  friendship  between  the  United  States  and  their  citizens 
and  his  Catholic  Majesty,  his  successors  and  subjects,  without 
exception  of  persons  or  places. 

Aeticle  2.  His  Catholic  Majesty  cedes  to  the  United  States, 
in  full  property  and  sovereignty,  all  the  territories  which  belong 
to  him  situated  to  the  eastward  of  the  Mississippi,  known  by  the 
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name  of  East  and  West  Florida.  The  adjacent  islands  depend- 
ent on  said  provinces,  all  public  lots  and  squares,  vacant  lands, 
public  edifices,  fortifications,  barracks,  and  other  buildings,  which 
are  not  private  property,  archives  and  documents  which  relate 
directly  to  the  property  and  sovereignty  of  said  Provinces,  are 
included  in  this  article.  The  said  archives  and  documents  shall 
be  left  in  possession  of  the  commissaries  or  officers  of  the  United 
States  duly  authorized  to  receive  them. 

Article  3.  The  boundary  line  between  the  two  countries 
west  of  the  Mississippi  shall  begin  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Sabine,  in  the  sea,  continuing  north,  along 
the  western  bank  of  the  river,  to  the  32d  degree  of  latitude ; 
thence  by  a  line  due  north,  to  the  degree  of  latitude  where  it 
strikes  the  Rio  Roxo  of  Natchitoches,  or  Med  River ;  then,  follow- 
ing the  course  of  the  Rio  Roxo  westward,  to  the  degree  of  lon- 
gitude 100  west  from  London,  and  23  from  Washington  ;  then, 
crossing  the  said  Red  River,  and  running  thence,  by  a  line  due 
north,  to  the  river  Arkansas ;  thence,  following  the  course  of  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Arkansas,  to  its  source,  in  latitude  42 
north ;  and  thence,  by  that  parallel  of  latitude,  to  the  South  Sea, 
the  whole  being  as  laid  down  in  Melish's  map  of  the  United 
States,  published  at  Philadelphia,  improved  to  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1818.  But  if  the  source  of  the  Arkansas  River  shall  be 
found  to  fall  north  or  south  of  latitude  42,  then  the  line  shall 
run  from  the  said  source  due  south  or  north,  as  the  case  may  be, 
till  it  meets  the  said  parallel  of  latitude  42,  and  thence,  along 
the  said  parallel,  to  the  South  Sea,  all  the  islands  in  the  Sabine, 
and  the  said  Red  and  Arkansas  rivers,  throughout  the  course  thus 
described,  to  belong  to  the  United  States;  but  the  use  of  the 
waters  and  the  navigation  of  the  Sabine  to  the  sea,  and  of  the 
said  rivers  Roxo  and  Arkansas,  throughout  the  extent  of  the  said 
boundary,  on  their  respective  banks,  shall  be  common  to  the 
respective  inhabitants  of  both  nations. 

The  two  high  contracting  parties  agree  to  cede  and  renounce 
all  their  rights,  claims,  and  pretensions  to  the  territories  de- 
scribed by  the  said  line ;  that  is  to  say,  "  the  United  States  hereby 
cede  to  his  Catholic  Majesty,  and  renounce  forever,  all  their 
rights,  claims,  and  pretensions  to  the  territories  lying  west  and 
south  of  the  above  described  line;  and,  in  like  manner,  his 
Catholic  Majesty  cedes  to  the  said  United  States  all  his  rights, 
claims,  and  pretensions  to  any  territories  east   and   north  of '  the 
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said  line,  and  for  himself,  his  heirs,  and  successors,  renounces 
all  claim  to  the  said  territories  forever. 

Article  4.  To  fix  this  line  with  more  precision,  and  to  place 
the  landmarks  which  shall  designate  exactly  the  limits  of  both 
nations,  each  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  appoint  a  commis- 
sioner and  a  surveyor,  who  shall  meet  before  the  termination  of 
one  year  from  the  date  of  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  at 
Natchitoches,  on  the  Red  River,  and  proceed  to  run  and  mark 
the  said  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine  to  the  Red  River,  and 
from  the  Red  River  to  the  river  Arkansas,  and  to  ascertain  the 
latitude  of  the  source  of  the  said  river  Arkansas  in  conformity 
to  what  is  above  agreed  upon  and  stipulated,  and  the  line  of 
latitude  42  degrees  to  the  South  Sea ;  they  shall  make  out  plans 
and  keep  journals  of  their  proceedings,  and  the  result  agreed 
upon  by  them  shall  be  considered  as  part  of  this  treaty,  and 
shall  have  the  same  force  as  if  it  were  inserted  therein.  The  two 
governments  will  amicably  agree  respecting  the  necessary  articles 
to  be  furnished  to  those  persons,  and  also  as  to  their  respective 
escorts,  should  such  be  deemed  necessary. 

Aeticle  5.  The  inhabit^ts  of  the  ceded  territories  shall  be 
secured  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  without  any  restric- 
tion, and  all  those  who  may  desire  to  remove  to  the  Spanish 
dominion  shall  be  permitted  to  sell  or  export  their  efiects  at  any 
time  whatever,  without  being  subject  in  either  case  to  duties. 

Aeticle  6.  The  inhabitants  of  the  territories  which  his 
Catholic  Majesty  cedes  to  the  United  States  by  this  treaty  shall 
be  incorporated  in  the  Union  of  the  United  States  as  soon  as 
may  be  consistent  with  the  principles  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
and  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  privileges,  rights,  and 
immunities  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Aeticlb  7.  The  officers  and  troops  of  his  Catholic  Majesty 
in  the  territories  hereby  ceded  by  him  to  the  United  States  shall 
be  withdrawn,  and  possession  of  the  places  occupied  by  them 
shall  be  given  within  six  months  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifi- 
cations of  this  treaty,  or  sooner,  if  possible,  by  the  officers  of  his 
Catholic  Majesty  to  the  Commissioners  or  officers  of  the  United 
States  duly  appointed  to  receive  them,  and  the  United  States 
shall  furnish  the  transports  and  escort  necessary  to  convey  the 
Spanish  officers  and  troops  and  their  baggage  to  the  Havana. 

Aeticle  8.  All  the  grants  of  land  made  before  the  24th  of 
January,  1818,  by  his  Catholic  Majesty  or  by  his  lawful  authori- 
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ties  in  the  said  territories  ceded  by  his  majesty  to  the  United 
States  shall  be  ratified  and  confirmed  to  the  persons  in  possession 
of  the  lands  to  the  same  extent  that  the  same  grants  would  be 
valid  if  the  territories  had  remained  under  the  dominion  of  his 
Catholic  Majesty  ;  but  the  owners  in  possession  of  such  lands 
who,  by  reason  of  the  recent  circumstances  of  the  Spanish  nation 
and  the  revolutions  in  Europe,  have  been  prevented  from  fulfill- 
ing all  the  conditions  of  their  grants  shall  complete  them  within 
the  terms  limited  in  the  same,  respectively,  from  the  date  of 
this  treaty,  in  default  of  which  the  said  grants  shall  be  null  and 
void.  All  grants  made  since  the  said  24th  of  January,  1818, 
when  the  first  proposal  on  the  part  of  his  Catholic  Majesty  for 
the  cession  of  the  Floridas  was  made,  are  hereby  declared  and 
agreed  to  be  null  and  void. 

Article  9.  The  two  high  contracting  parties,  animated  with 
the  most  earnest  desire  of  conciliation,  and  with  the  object  of 
putting  an  end  to  all  the  difierences  which  have  existed  between 
them,  and  of  confirming  the  good  understanding  which  they  wish 
to  be  forever  maintained  between  them,  reciprocally  renounce  all 
claim  for  damages  or  injuries  which  •they  themselves  as  well  as 
their  respective  citizens  and  subjects  may  have  sufiered  until  the 
time  of  signing  this  treaty. 

The  renunciation  of  the  United  States  will  extend  to  all  the 
injuries  mentioned  in  the  convention  of  the  11th  of  August,  1802. 

2.  To  all  claims  on  account  of  prizes  made  by  French  pri- 
vateers, and  condemned  by  French  consuls,  within  the  territory 
and  jurisdiction  of  Spain. 

3.  To  all  claims  of  indemnities  on  account'  of  the  suspension 
of  the  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans  in  1802. 

4.  To  all  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  upon  the 
Government  of  Spain,  arising  from  the  unlawful  seizures  at  sea, 
and  in  the  ports  and  territories  of  Spain,  or  the  Spanish  Colonies. 

5.  To  all  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  upon  the 
Spanish  Government,  statements  of  which,  soliciting  the  inter- 
position of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Department  of  State,  or  to  the  Minister  of  the 
United  States  in  Spain,  since  the  date  of-^  the  convention  of  1802, 
and  until  the  signature  of  this  treaty. 

The  renunciation  of  his  Catholic  Majesty  extends: — 
1.  To  all  the  injuries  mentioned  in  the  convention  of  the  11th 
of  August,  1802. 
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2.  To  the  sums  which  his  Catholic  Majesty  advanced  for  the 
return  of  Captain  Pike  from  the  provincias  internas. 

3.  To  all  injuries  caused  by  the  expedition  of  Miranda,  that 
was  fitted  out  and  equipped  at  New  York. 

4.  To  all  claims  of  Spanish  subjects  upon  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  arising  from  unlawful  seizures  at  sea,  or  within 
the  ports  and  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

Finally,  to  all  the  claims  of  subjects  of  his  Catholic  Majesty 
upon  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  which  the  interpo- 
sition of  his  Catholic  Majesty's  government  has  been  solicited  before 
the  date  of  this  treaty,  and  since  the  date  of  the  convention  of 
1802,  or  which  may  have  been  made  to  the  Department  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  his  majesty,  or  to  his  Minister  in  the  United  States. 

And  the  high  contracting  parties,  respectively,  renounce  all 
claim  to  indemnities  for  any  of  the  recent  events  or  transactions 
of  their  respective  commanders  and  officers  in  the  Floridas. 

The  United  States  will  cause  satisfaction  to  be  made  for  the 
injuries,  if  any,  which,  by  process  of  law,  shall  be  established  to 
have  been  suffered  by  the  Spanish  officers,  and  individual 
Spanish  inhabitants,  by  the  late  operations  of  the  American  army 
in  Florida. 

Article  10.  The  convention  entered  into  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments on  the  11th  of  August,  1802,  the  ratifications  of  which 
were  exchanged  the  21st  December,  1818,  is  annulled. 

Abticle  11.  The  United  States,  exonerating  Spain  from  all 
demands  in  future,  on  account  of  the  claims  of  their  citizens  to 
which  the  renunciations  herein  contained  extend,  and  considering 
them  entirely  canceled,  undertake  to  make  satisfaction  for  the 
same  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  five  millions  of  dollars.  To 
ascertain  the  full  amount  and  validity  of  those  claims,  a  commis- 
sion, to  consist  of  three  Commissioners,  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  which  commission  shall  meet 
at  the  city  of  Washington  and,  within  the  space  of  three  years 
from  the  time  of  their  first  meeting,  shall  receive,  examine,  and 
decide  upon  the  amount  and  validity  of  all  the  claims  included 
within  the  descriptions  above  mentioned.  The  said  Commis- 
sioners shall  take  an  oath  or  affirmation,  to  be  entered  on  the 
record  of  their  proceedings,  for  the  faith'ful  and  diligent  discharge 
of  their  duties ;  and,  in  case  of  the  death,  sickness,  or  necessary 
absence  of  any  such  Commissioner,  his  place  may  be  supplied  by 
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the  appointment  as  aforesaid,  or  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  of  another  Commissioner 
in  his  stead.  The  said  Commissioner  shall  be  authorized  to  hear 
and  examine,  on  oath,  every  question  relative  to  the  said  claims, 
and  to  receive  all  suitable  authentic  testimony  concerning  the 
same.  And  the  Spanish  Government  shall  furnish  all  such  docu- 
ments and  elucidations  as  may  be  in  their  possession,  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  said  claims  according  to  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice, the  laws  of  nations,  and  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty 
between  the  two  parties  27th  of  October,  1795 ;  the  said  doc- 
uments to  be  specified  when  demanded  at  the  instance  of  the 
said  Commissioners. 

The  payment  of  such  claims  as  may  be  admitted  and  adjusted 
by  the  said  Commissioners,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  five  millions  of  dollars,  shall  be  made  by 
the  United  States,  either  immediately  at  their  treasury  or  by 
the  creation  of  stock  bearing  an  interest  of  six  per  cent  per 
annum,  payable  from  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  public  lands  within 
the  territories  hereby  ceded  to  the  United  States,  or  in  such  other 
manner  as  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  may  prescribe  by  law. 

The  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  said  Commissioners, 
together  with  the  vouchers  and  documents  produced  before  them, 
relative  to  the  claims  to  be  adjusted  and  decided  by  them,  shall, 
after  the  close  of  their  transactions,  be  deposited  in  the  Department 
of  State  of  the  United  States,  and  copies  of  them,  or  any  part  of 
them,  shall  be  furnished  to  the  Spanish  Government,  if  required, 
at  the  demand  of  the  Spanish  Minister  in  the  United  States. 

Article  12.  The  treaty  of  limits  and  navigation  of  1795 
remains  confirmed  in  all  and  each  one  of  its  articles,  excepting 
the  2d,  3d,  4th,  21st,  and  the  second  clause  of  the  22d  article, 
■which,  having  been  altered  by  this  treaty,  or  having  received 
their  entire  execution,  are  no  longer  valid. 

With  respect  to  the  15th  article  of  the  same  treaty  of  friend- 
ship, limits,  and  navigation,  of  1795,  in  which  it  is  stipulated 
that  the  flag  shall  cover  the  property,  the  two  high  contracting 
parties  agree  that  this  shall  be  so  understood  with  respect  to  those 
powers  who  recognize  this  principle ;  but  if  either  of  the  two  con- 
tracting parties  shall  be  at  war  with  a  third  party,  and  the  other 
neutral,  the  flag  of  the  neutral  shall  cover  the  property  of  ene- 
mies whose  government  acknowledge  this  principle,  and  not 
of  others. 
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Article  13.  Both  contracting  parties,  wishing  to  favor  their 
mutual  commerce  by  affording  in  their  ports  every  necessary 
assistance  to  their  respective  merchant  vessels,  have  agreed  that 
the  sailors  who  shall  desert  from  their  vessels  in  the  ports  of  the 
other  shall  be  arrested  and  delivered  up,  at  the  instance  of  the 
consul,  who  shall  prove,  nevertheless,  that  the  deserters  belonged 
to  the  vessels  that  claim  them,  exhibiting  the  document  that  is 
customary  in  their  nation ;  that  is  to  say,  the  American  consul  in 
a  Spanish  port  shall  exhibit  the  document  known  by  the  name 
of  articles,  and  the  Spanish  consul  in  American  ports,  the  roll  of 
the  vessel;  and  if  the  name  ot  the  deserter  or  deserters  who 
are  claimed  shall  appear  in  the  one  or  the  other,  they  shall  be 
arrested,  held  in  custody,  and  delivered  to  the  vessel  to  which 
they  shall  belong. 

Article  14.  The  United  States  hereby  certify  that  they  have 
not  received  any  compensation  from  France  for  the  injuries  they 
suffered  ftom  her  privateers,  consuls,  and  tribunals,  on  the  coasts 
and  in  the  ports  of  Spain,  for  the  satisfaction  of  which  provision 
is  made  by  this  treaty ;  and  they  wiU  present  an  authentic  state- 
ment of  the  prizes  made,  and  of  their  true  value,  that  Spain 
may  avail  herself  of  the  same  in  such  manner  as  she  may  deem 
just  and  proper. 

Article  15.  The  United  States,  to  give  to  his  Catholic  Maj- 
esty a  proof  of  their  desire  to  cement  the  relations  of  amity 
subsisting  between  the  two  nations,  and  to  favor  the  commerce 
of  the  subjects  of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  agree  that  Spanish  ves- 
sels, coming  laden  only  with  productions  of  Spanish  growth 
or  manufactures,  directly  from  the  ports  of  Spain  or  of  her  col- 
onies, shall  be  admitted,  for  the  term  of  twelve  years,  to  the 
ports  of  Pensacola  and  St.  Augustine,  in  the  Floridas,  without 
paying  other  or  higher  duties  on  their  cargoes  or  of  tonnage 
than  will  be  paid  by  the  vessels  of  the  United  States.  During 
the  said  term  no  other  nation  shall  enjoy  the  same  privileges 
within  the  ceded  territories.  The  twelve  years  shall  commence 
three  months  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this 
treaty. 

Article  16.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified  in  due  form 
by  the  contracting  parties,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged 
in  six  months  from  this  time,  or  sooner,  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof,  we,  the  underwritten  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  have 
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signed,  by  virtue  of  our  powers,  the  present  treaty  of  amity, 
settlement,  and  limits,  and  have  thereunto  aflSxed  our  seals  re- 
spectively. 

Done  at  Washington,  this  twenty-second  day  of  February, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  nineteen. 

John  Quincy  Adams,     [l.  s.J 
L01S  DE  Onis.  [l.  s.] 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

MR.  MONROE'S  SECOND  INAUGURAL— FLORIDA  AND 
GENERAL  JACKSON. 

MR.  MONROE  had  some  doubt  as  to  the  propriety 
of  his  making  an  address  at  his  second  inaugura- 
tion; some  members  of  his  Cabinet  were  inclined  to 
the  omission  of  the  usual  address,  and  Mr.  Monroe 
was  himself  much  disposed  to  favor  this  opinion.  But 
he  finally  concluded  to  take  the  course  which  would 
be  looked  for  throughout  the  land,  the  practice  of  his 
predecessors;  and  accordingly  the  address  was  drawn 
up  by  himself,  and  after  undergoing  some  slight  changes 
in  the  Cabinet,  it  was  ready  for  delivery. 

The  4th  of  March,  1821,  fell  on  Sunday,  and  the 
question  at  once  arose  as  to  whether  the  President 
should  take  the  oath  of  oflfice  on  that  day  or  the  Monday 
following.  According  to  the  ordinary  occurrence  and 
understanding  of  this  event  each  term  of  the  Presi- 
dency expired  in  the  night  of  the  third  or  at  noon  on 
the  4th,  and  strictly  speaking  there  would  now  appear 
to  be  a  day,  at  least,  in  which  the  Government  would 
be  without  an  executive  head.  Mr.  Monroe  invited 
the  Supreme  Court  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  point, 
and  that  body  decided  that  it  would  be  advisable 
to  postpone  the  whole  inauguration  ceremony  until 
the  5th.  This  advice  was  taken.  It  was  the  first 
time  this  arrangement  of  dates   had   occurred  in  the 
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history  of  the   Government,  and  the  course  adopted 
established  a  guide  for  all  the  future. 

Monday,  the  5th  of  March,  1821,  came,  and  this  is 
the  way  an  interested  eye-witness  described  the  second 
inauguration  of  James  Monroe  as  President  of  the 
United  States  : — 

' '  The  arrangements  were  made  at  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Kepresentatives  by  the  Marshal  of  the  District,  in  concert  with 
the  Clerk,  and  by  consent  of  the  late  Speaker  of  the  House. 
There  were  seats  reserved  for  the  ladies  of  the  heads  of  the  De- 
partments, and  others  for  the  members  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps 
and  members  of  Congress.  The  President  had  requested  the 
heads  of  Departments  to  assemble  at  his  house  and  accompany 
him  to  the  Capitol.  The  Marshal  had  recommended  that  the 
ladies  go  early  to  secure  their  admission  into  the  Hall,  and  their 
seats.     .     .  

"The  President,  attired  in  a  full  suit  of  black  broadcloth  of 
somewhat  antiquated  fashion,  with  shoe  and  knee  buckles,  rode  in 
a  plain  carriage  with  four  horses  and  a  single  colored  footman. 
The  Secretaries  of  State,  the  Treasury,  War,  and  Navy,  followed, 
each  in  a  carriage-and-pair. 

"There  was  no  escort,  nor  any  concourse  of  people  on  the 
way.  But  on  alighting  at  the  Capitol,  a  great  crowd  of  people 
were  found  assembled,  and  the  avenues  to  the  Hall  of  the  House 
were  so  packed  up  with  persons  pressing  for  admittance,  that  it 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  President  made  his  way 
through  them  into  the  House.  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Antrobus, 
in  full  court-dress  uniform,  were  in  the  midst  of  this  crowd,  un- 
able to  obtain  admission.  "We  got  in  at  last,  after  several  minutes 
of  severe  pressure.  There  was  not  a  soldier  present,  nor  a  con- 
stable distinguishable  by  any  badge  of  office.  The  President  took 
a  seat  on  a  platform,  just  before  the  Speaker's  chair.  The  Chief- 
Justice  was  seated  at  his  right  hand,  the  other  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  chairs  fronting  him ;  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  late  Speaker  of  the  House,  at  his  left  hand ;  the  heads 
of  Departments  sidelong  at  the  right;  and  the  foreign  ministers 
in  the  seats  of  the  members  at  the  left.  The  House  and  galleries 
were  as  thronged  as  possible.  There  was  much  disorder  of  loud 
talking,  and  agitation  in  the  gallery,  not  altogether  ceasing  even 
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while  the  President  was  reading  his  address,  which  he  did  imme- 
diately after  taking  the  oath.  At  this  ceremony  the  Chief-Justice 
merely  held  the  Book,  the  President  repeating  the  oath  in  the 
words  prescri'-ed  by  the  Constitution.  The  address  was  delivered 
in  a  suitably  grave  and  rather  low  tone  of  voice.  After  it  was 
finished,  several  persons  came  up  to  the  President  and  shook 
hands  with  him  by  way  of  congratulation.  At  his  departure 
from  the  House  there  was  a  cheering  shout  from  the  people  in  the 
galleries,  and  the  music  of  the  Marine  Band  played  both  at  bis 
entrance  and  departure.  I  returned  home  with  my  famUy,  and 
immediately  afterwards  went  to  the  President's  house,  where  there 
was  a  numerous  circle  for  congratulation.  I  then  passed  a  couple 
of  hours  at  my  office,  and  in  the  evening  attended  a  ball  at 
Brown's  Hotel.  The  President  and  his  family  were  there,  but 
retired  before  supper.  We  came  home  immediately  after,  and 
finished  a  fatiguing  and  bustling  day,  about  midnight." 

The  following  is  Mr.  Monroe's 

SECOND  INAUGURAL  ADDEESS. 

March  5,  18S1. 

Fellow- Citizens, — I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  grate- 
ful emotions  which  the  new  and  very  distinguished  proof  of  the 
confidence  of  my  fellow-citizens,  evinced  by  my  re-election  to  this 
high  trust,  has  excited  in  my  bosom.  The  approbation  which  it 
announces  of  my  conduct,  in  the  preceding  term,  affords  me  a 
consolation  which  I  shall  profoundly  feel  through  life.  The  gen- 
eral accord  with  which  it  has  been  expressed,  adds  to  the  great 
and  never-ceasing  obligations  which  it  imposes.  To  merit  the 
continuance  of  this  good  opinion,  and  to  carry  it  with  me  into 
my  retirement,  as  the  solace  of  my  advancing  years,  will  be  the 
object  of  my  most  zealous  and  unceasing  efforts. 

Having  no  pretensions  to  the  high  and  commanding  claims  of 
my  predecessors,'  whose  names  are  so  much  more  conspicuously 
identified  with  our  Revolution,  and  who  contributed  so  pre- 
eminently to  promote  its  success,  I  consider  myself  rather  as  the 
instrument,  than  the  cause  of  the  union  which  has  prevailed  in 
the  late  election.  In  surmounting,  in  favor  of  my  humble  pre- 
tensions, the  difficulties  which  so  often  produce  division  in  like 
occurrences,  it  is  obvious  that  other  powerful  causes,  indicating 
the  great  strength  and  stability  of  our  Union,  have  essentially 
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contributed  to  draw  you  together.  That  these  powerful  causes 
exist,  and  that  they  are  permanent,  is  my  fixed  opinion;  that 
they  may  produce  a  like  accord  in  all  questions,  touching,  how- 
ever remotely,  the  liberty,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  our 
country,  wiU  always  be  the  object  of  my  most  fervent  prayers  to 
the  Supreme  Author  of  all  good. 

In  a  Government  which  is  founded  by  the  people,  who  possess 
exclusively  the  sovereignty,  it  seems  proper  that  the  person  who 
may  be  placed  by  their  suffrages  in  this  high  trust,  should  declare, 
on  commencing  its  duties,  the  principles  on  which  he  intends  to 
conduct  the  Administration.  If  the  person,  thus  elected,  has 
served  the  preceding  term,  an  opportunity  is  afforded  him  to  re- 
view its  principal  occurrences,  and  to  give  such  further  explana- 
tion respecting  them,  as  in  his  judgment  may  be  useful  to  his 
constituents.  The  events  of  one  year  have  influence  on  those  of 
another ;  and,  in  like  manner,  of  a  preceding  on  the  succeeding 
Administration.  The  movements  of  a  great  Nation  are  connected 
in  all  their  parts.  If  errors  have  been  committed,  they  ought  to 
be  corrected ;  if  the  policy  is  sound,  it  ought  to  be  supported.  It 
is  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  whole  subject  that  our  fellow- 
citizens  are  enabled  to  judge  correctly  of  the  past,  and  to  give  a 
proper  direction  to  the  future. 

Just  before  the  commencement  of  the  last  term,  the  United 
States  had  concluded  a  war  with  a  very  powerful  nation,  on  con- 
ditions equal  and  honorable  to  both  parties.  The  events  of  that 
war  are  too  recent,  and  too  deeply  impressed  on  the  memory  of 
all,  to  require  a  development  from  me.  Our  commerce  had  been, 
in  a  great  measure,  driven  from  the  sea ;  our  Atlantic  and  inland 
frontiers  were  invaded  in  almost  every  part;  the  waste  of  life 
along  our  coast,  and  on  some  parts  of  our  inland  frontiers,  to  the 
defense  of  which  our  gallant  and  patriotic  citizens  were  called, 
was  immense ;  in  addition  to  which,  not  less  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  millions  of  dollars  were  added  at  its  end  to  the  public 
debt. 

As  soon  as  the  war  had  terminated,  the  Nation,  admonished 
by  its  events,  resolved  to  place  itself  in  a  situation  which  should 
be  better  calculated  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  like  evil,  and 
in  case  it  should  recur,  to  mitigate  its  calamities.  With  this  view, 
after  reducing  our  land  force  to  the  basis  of  a  peace  establishment, 
which  has  been  further  modified  since,  provision  was  made  for  the 
construction  of  fortifications  at  proper  points,  through  the  whole 
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extent  of  our  coast,  and  such  an  augmentation  of  our  naval  force, 
as  should  be 'well  adapted  to  both  purposes.  The  laws,  making 
this  provision,  were  passed  in  1815  and  '16,  and  it  has  been, 
since,  the  constant  effort  of  the  Executive  to  carry  them  into  effect. 

The  advantage  of  these  fortifications,  and  of  an  augmented 
naval  force,  in  the  extent  contemplated,  in  a  point  of  economy, 
has  been  fully  illustrated  by  a  report  of  the  board  of  engineers 
and  naval  commissioners,  lately  communicated  to  Congress,  by 
which  it  appears  that,  in  an  invasion  by  twenty  thousand  men 
with  a  correspondent  naval  force,  in  a  campaign  of  six  months 
only,  the  whole  expense  of  the  construction  of  the  works  would 
be  defrayed  by  the  difference  in  the  sum  necessary  to  maintain 
the  force  which  would  be  adequate  to  our  defense  with  the  aid  of 
these  works,  and  that  which  would  be  incurred  without  them. 
The  reason  of  this  difference  is  obvious.  If  fortifications  are 
judiciously  placed  on  our  great  inlets,  as  distant  from  our  cities  as 
circumstances  will  permit,  they  will  form  the  only  points  of  attack, 
and  the  enemy  wiU  be  detained  there,  by  a  small  regular  force, 
a  sufiicient  time  to  enable  our  militia  to  collect  and  repair  to  that 
on  which  the  attack  is  made.  A  force  adequate  to  the  enemy, 
collected  at  that  single  point,  with  suitable  preparation  for  such 
others  as  might  be  menaced,  is  all  that  would  be  requisite.  But, 
if  there  were  no  fortifications,  then  the  enemy  might  go  where  he 
pleased,  and  changing  his  position,  and  sailing  from  place  to 
place,  our  force  must  be  called  out  and  spread  in  vast  numbers 
along  the  whole  coast,  and  on  both  sides  of  every  bay  and  river, 
as  high  up  in  each  as  it  might  be  navigable  for  ships-of-war.  By 
these  fortifications,  supported  by  our  navy,  to  which  they  would 
afford  like  support,  we  should  present  to  other  powers  an  armed 
front  from  the  St.  Croix  to  the  Sabine,  which  would  protect,  in 
the  event  of  war,  our  whole  coast  and  interior  from  invasion ; 
and  even  in  the  wars  of  other  powers,  in  which  we  were  neutral, 
they  would  be  found  eminently  useful,  as,  by  keeping  their  pub- 
lic ships  at  a  distance  from  our  cities,  peace  and  order  in  them 
would  be  preserved  and  the  Government  be  protected  from  insult. 

It  need  scarcely  be  remarked,  that  these  measures  have  not 
been  resorted  to  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  other  powers.  Such  a 
disposition  does  not  exist  toward  any  power.  Peace  and  good-will 
have  been,  and  will  hereafter  be,  cultivated  with  all,  and  by  the 
most  faithful  regard  for  justice.  They  have  been  dictated  by  a 
love  of  peace,  of  economy,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  save  the  lives 
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of  our  fellow-citizens  from  that  destruction,  and  our  country  from 
that  devastation,  which  are  inseparable  from  war  when  it  finds  us 
unprepared  for  it.  It  is  believed,  and  experience  has  shown, 
that  such  a  preparation  is  the  best  expedient  that  can  be  resorted 
to,  to  prevent  war.  I  add,  with  much  pleasure,  that  considerable 
progress  has  already  been  made  in  these  measures  of  defense,  and 
that  they  will  be  completed  in  a  few  years,  considering  the  great 
extent  and  importance  of  the  object,  if  the  plan  be  zealously  and 
steadily  persevered  in. 

The  conduct  of  the  Government,  in  what  relates  to  foreign 
powers,  is  always  an  object  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  Na- 
tion. Its  agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures,  fisheries,  reve- 
nue, in  short,  its  peace,  may  all  be  afiected  by  it.  Attention  is, 
therefore,  due  to  this  subject. 

At  the  period  adverted  to,  the  powers  of  Europe,  after  hav- 
ing been  engaged  in  long  and  destructive  wars  with  each  other, 
had  concluded  a  peace,  which  happily  still  exists.  Our  peace 
with  the  power  with  whom  we  had  been  engaged  had  also  been 
concluded.  The  war  between  Spain  and  the  Colonies  of  South 
America,  which  had  commenced  many  years  before,  was  then  the 
only  conflict  that  remained  unsettled.  This  being  a  contest  be- 
tween different  parts  of  the  same  community,  in  which  other  pow- 
ers had  not  interfered,  was  not  afiected  by  their  accommodations. 

This  contest  was  considered,  at  an  early  stage,  by  my  prede- 
cessor, a  civil  war,  in  which  the  parties  were  entitled  to  equal 
rights  in  our  ports.  This  decision,  the  first  made  by  any  power, 
being  formed  on  great  consideration  of  the  comparative  strength 
and  resources  of  the  parties,  the  length  of  time,  and  successful 
opposition  made  by  the  Colonies,  and  of  all  other  circumstances 
on  which  it  ought  to  depend,  was  in  strict  accord  with  the  law 
of  nations.  Congress  has  invariably  acted  on  this  principle,  hav- 
ing made  no  change  in  our  relations  with  either  party.  Our 
attitude  has,  therefore,  been  that  of  neutrality  between  them, 
which  has  been  maintained  with  the  strictest  impartiality.  No 
aid  has  been  afforded  to  either,  nor  has  any  privilege  been  en- 
joyed by  the  one  which  has  not  been  equally  open  to  the  other 
party,  and  every  exertion  has  been  made  in  its  power  to  enforce 
the  execution'  of  the  laws  prohibiting  illegal  equipments,  with 
equal  rigor  against  both. 

By  this  equality  between  the  parties  their  public  vessels  have 
been    received    in    our  ports   on   the    same   footing ;    they  have 
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enjoyed  an  equal  right  to  purchase  and  export  arms,  munitions 
of  war,  and  every  other  supply,  the  exportation  of  all  articles 
whatever  being  permitted  under  laws  which  were  passed  long 
before  the  commencement  of  the  contest ;  our  citizens  have  traded 
equally  with  both,  and  their  commerce  with  each  has  been  alike 
protected  by  the  Government. 

Respecting  the  attitude  which  it  may  be  proper  for  the  United 
States  to  maintain  hereafter  between  the  parties,  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  stating  it  as  my  opinion,  that  the  neutrality  heretofore 
observed  should  still  be  adhered  to.  From  the  change  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Spain,  and  the  negotiation  now  depending,  invited  by 
the  Cortes  and  accepted  by  the  Colonies,  it  may  be  presumed  that 
their  differences  will  be  settled  on  the  terms  proposed  by  the 
Colonies.  Should  the  war  be  continued  the  United  States,  re- 
garding its  occurrences,  wUl  always  have  it  in  their  power  to 
adopt  such  measures  respecting  it  as  their  honor  and  interest 
may  require. 

Shortly  after  the  general  peace,  a  band  of  adventurers  took 
advantage  of  this  conflict,  and  of  the  facUity  which  it  afforded,  to 
establish  a  system  of  buccaneering  in  the  neighboring  seas,  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and,  as 
was  represented,  of  that  of  other  powers.  Of  this  spirit,  and  of 
its  injurious  bearing  on  the  United  States,  strong  proofs  were 
afforded  by  the  establishment  at  Amelia  Island,  and  the  purposes 
to  which  it  was  made  instrumental  by  this  band  in  1817,  and  by 
the  occurrences  which  took  place  in  other  parts  of  Florida  in 
1818,  the  details  of  which,  in  both  instances,  are  too  well  known 
to  require  to  be  now  recited.  I  am  satisfied,  had  a  less  decisive 
course  been  adopted,  that  the  worst  consequences  would  have 
resulted  from  it.  We  have  seen  that  these  checks,  decisive  as 
they  were,  were  not  sufficient  to  crush  that  piratical  spirit.  Many 
culprits,  brought  within  our  limits  have  been  condemned  to 
suffer  death,  the  punishment  due  to  that  atrocious  crime.  The 
decisions  of  upright  and  enlightened  tribunals  fall  equally  on 
all,  whose  crimes  subject  them,  by  a  fair  interpretation  of  the 
law,  to  its  censure.  It  belongs  to  the  Executive  not  to  suf- 
fer the  executions  under  these  decisions  to  transcend  the  great 
purpose  for  which  punishment  is  necessary.  The  full  benefit 
of  example  being  secured,  policy,  as  well  as  humanity,  equally 
forbids  that  they  should  be  carried  further.  I  have  acted  on 
this    principle,  pardoning  those  who  appear  to   have   been    led 
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astray  by  ignorance  of  the  criminality  of  the  acts  they  had  com- 
mitted, and  suffering  the  law  to  take  effect  on  those  only,  in 
whose  favor  no  extenuating  circumstances  could  be  urged. 

Great  confidence  is  entertained,  that  the  late  treaty  with  Spain, 
which  has  been  ratified  by  both  the  parties,  and  the  ratifications 
whereof  have  been  exchanged,  has  placed  the  relations  of  the  two 
countries  on  a  basis  of  permanent  friendship.  The  provision  made 
by  it  for  such  of  our  citizens  as  have  claims  on  Spain,  of  the 
character  described,  wUl,  it  is  presumed,  be  very  satisfactory  to 
them,  and  the  boundary  which  is  established  between  the  territories 
of  the  parties  westward  of  the  Mississippi,  heretofore  in  dispute, 
has,  it  is  thought,  been  settled  on  conditions  just  and  advanta- 
geous to  both.  But  to  the  acquisition  of  Florida  too  much  impor- 
tance can  not  be  attached.  It  secures  to  the  United  States  a 
territory  important  in  itself,  and  whose  importance  is  much  in- 
creased by  its  bearing  on  many  of  the  highest  interests  of  the 
Union.  It  opens  to  several  of  the  neighboring  States  a  free  pas- 
sage to  the  ocean,  through  the  province  ceded,  by  several  rivers, 
having  their  sources  high  up  within  their  limits.  It  secures  us 
against  all  future  annoyance  from  powerful  Indian  tribes.  It 
gives  us  several  excellent  harbors  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  ships- 
of-war  of  the  largest  size.  It  covers,  by  its  position  in  the  gulf, 
the  Mississippi  and  other  great  waters  within  our  extended  limits, 
and  thereby  enables  the  United  States  to  afford  complete  protec- 
tion to  the  vast  and  very  valuable  productions  of  our  whole 
western  country,  which  find  a  market  through  those  streams. 

By  a  treaty  with  the  British  Government,  bearing  date  on  the 
20th  October,  1818,  the  convention,  regulating  the  commerce 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  concluded  on  the 
3d  of  July,  1815,  which  was  about  expiring,  was  revived  and  con- 
tinued for  the  term  of  ten  years  from  the  time  of  its  expiration. 
By  that  treaty,  also,  the  differences  which  had  arisen  under  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent,  respecting  the  right  claimed  by  the  United 
States  for  their  citizens,  to  take  and  cure  fish  on  the  coast  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty's  dominions  in  America,  with  other  differences 
on  important  interests,  were  adjusted,  to  the  satisfaction  of  both 
parties.  No  agreement  has  yet  been  entered  into  respecting  the 
commerce  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  dominions  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  on  this  continent.  The  restraints  imposed 
on  that  commerce  by  Great  Britain,  and  reciprocated  by  the 
United  States,  on  a  principle  of  defense,  continue  stUl  in  force. 
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The  negotiation  with  France  for  the  regulation  of  the  com- 
mercial relations  between  the  two  countries,  which,  in  the  course 
of  the  last  summer,  had  been  commenced  at  Paris,  has  since  been 
transferred  to  this  city,  and  will  be  pursued,  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  spirit  of  conciliation,  and  with  an  earnest 
desire  that  it  may  terminate  in  an  arrangement  satisfactory  to 
both  parties. 

Our  relations  with  the  Barbary  powers  are  preserved  in  the 
same  state,  and  by  the  same  means,  that  were  employed  when  I 
came  into  this  office.  As  early  as  1801,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  send  a  squadron  into  the  Mediterranean  for  the  protection  of 
our  commerce,  and  no  period  has  intervened,  a  short  term  ex- 
cepted, when  it  was  thought  advisable  to  withdraw  it.  The  great 
interest  which  the  United  States  have  in  the  Pacific,  in  commerce, 
and  in  the  fisheries,  have  also  made  it  necessary  to  maintain  a 
naval  force  there.  In  disposing  of  this  force,  in  both  instances, 
the  most  eflfectual  measures  in  our  power  have  been  taken,  with- 
out interfering  with  its  other  duties,  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slavcrtrade,  and  of  piracy,  in  the  neighboring  seas. 

The  situation  of  the  United  States,  in  regard  to  their  re- 
sources, the  extent  of  their  revenue,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  is 
raised,  afibrds  a  most  gratifying  spectacle.  The  payment  of  nearly 
sixty-seven  millions  of  dollars  of  the  public  debt,  with  the  great 
progress  made  in  measures  of  defense,  and  in  other  improvements 
of  various  kinds,  since  the  late  war,  are  conclusive  proofs  of  this 
extraordinary  prosperity,  especially  when  it  is  recollected,  that 
these  expenditures  have  been  defrayed,  without  a  burthen  on  the 
people,  the  direct  tax  and  excise  having  been  repealed  soon  after 
the  correlusion  of  the  late  war,  and  the  revenue,  applied  to  these 
great  objects,  having  been  raised  in  a  manner  not  to  be  felt.  Our 
great  resources,  therefore,  remain  untouched,  for  any  purpose 
which  may  affect  the  vital  interests  of  the  Nation.  For  all  such 
purposes  they  are  inexhaustible.  They  are  more  especially  to  be 
found  in  the  virtue,  patriotism,  and  intelligence  of  our  fellow- 
citizens,  and  in  the  devotion  with  which  they  would  yield  up,  by 
any  just  measure  of  taxation,  all  their  property,  in  support  of 
the  rights  and  honor  of  their  country. 

Under  the  present  depression  of  prices,  affecting  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  country  and  every  branch  of  industry,  proceed- 
ing from  causes  explained  on  a  former  occasion,  the  revenue  has 
considerably  diminished;    the  effect  of  which  has  been  to  compel 
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Congress,  either  to  abandon  these  great  measures  of  defense,  or  to 
resort  to  loans  or  internal  taxes,  to  supply  the  deficiency.  On  the 
presumption  that  this  depression,  and  the  deficiency  in  the  revenue 
arising  from  it,  would  be  temporary,  loans  were  authorized  for  the 
demands  of  the  last  and  present  year.  Anxious  to  relieve  my 
fellow-citizens,  in  1817,  from  every  burden  which  could  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  the  state  of  the  treasury  permitting  it,  I  recom- 
mended the  repeal  of  the  internal  taxes,  knowing  that  such  relief 
was  then  peculiarly  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  great  exer- 
tions made  in  the  late  war.  I  made  that  recommendation  under 
a  pledge,  that  should  the  public  exigencies  require  a  recurrence 
to  them  at  any  time,  while  I  remained  in  this  trust,  I  would,  with 
equal  promptitude,  perform  the  duty  which  would  then  be  alike 
incumbent  on  me.  By  the  experiment  now  making,  it  will  be 
seen,  by  the  next  session  of  Congress,  whether  the  revenue  shall 
have  been  so  augmented  as  to  be  adequate  to  all  these  necessary 
purposes.  Should  the  deficiency  still  continue,  and  especially, 
should  it  be  probable  that  it  would  be  permanent,  the  course  to 
be  pursued  appears  to  me  to  be  obvious.  I  am  satisfied  that, 
under  certain  circumstances,  loans  may  be  resorted  to  with  great 
advantage.  I  am  equally  well  satisfied,  as  a  general  rule,  that 
the  demands  of  the  current  year,  especially  in  time  of  peace, 
should  be  provided  for  by  the  revenue  of  that  year. 

I  have  never  dreaded,  nor  have  I  ever  shunned,  in  any  situa- 
tion in  which  I  have  been  placed,  making  appeals  to  the  virtue 
and  patriotism  of  my  fellow-citizens,  well  knowing  that  they 
could  never  be  made  in  vain,  especially  in  times  of  great  emer- 
gency, or  for  purposes  of  high  national  importance.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  exigency  of  the  case,  many  considerations  of 
great  weight  urge  a  policy  having  in  view  a  provision  of  revenue, 
to  meet,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  demands  of  the  Nation,  without 
relying  altogether  on  the  precarious  resource  of  foreign  commerce. 
I  am  satisfied  that  internal  duties  and  excises,  with  corresponding 
imposts  on  foreign  articles  of  the  same  kind,  would,  without  im- 
posing any  serious  burdens  on  the  people,  enhance  the  price  of 
produce,  promote  our  manufactures,  and  augment  the  revenue,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  made  it  more  secure  and  permanent. 

The  care  of  the  Indian  tribes  within  our  limits  has  long  been 
an  essential  part  of  our  system  ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  has  not 
been  executed  in  a  manner  to  accomplish  aU  the  objects  intended 
by  it.      We  have  treated  them  as  independent  nations,  without 
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their  having  any  substantial  pretensions  to  that  rank.  The  dis- 
tinction has  flattered  their  pride,  retarded  their  improvement, 
and,  in  many  instances,  paved  the  way  to  their  destruction.  The 
progress  of  our  settlements  westward,  supported  as  they  are  by  a 
dense  population,  has  constantly  driven  them  back,  with  almost 
the  total  sacrifice  of  .the  lands  which  they  have  been  compelled  to 
abandon.  They  have  claims  on  the  magnanimity,  and,  I  may 
add,  on  the  justice  of  this  Nation,  which  we  must  all  feel.  We 
should  become  their  real  benefactors;  we  should  perform  the 
office  of  their  great  father,  the  endearing  title  which  they  em- 
phatically give  to  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  our  Union.  Their  sov- 
ereignty over  territories  should  cease,  in  lieu  of  which,  the  right 
of  soil  should  be  secured  to  each  individual  and  his  posterity,  in 
competent  portions ;  and  for  the  territory,  thus  ceded  by  each 
tribe,  some  reasonable  equivalent  should  be  granted,  to  be  vested 
in  permanent  funds  for  the  support  of  civil  government  over 
them,  and  for  the  education  of  their  children,  for  their  instruction 
in  the  arts  of  husbandry,  and  to  provide  sustenance  for  them  until 
they  could  provide  it  for  themselves.  My  earnest  hope  is,  that 
Congress  will  digest  some  plan,  founded  on  these  principles,  with 
such  improvements  as  their  wisdom  may  suggest,  and  carry  it  into 
efiect  as  soon  as  it  may  be  practicable. 

Europe  is  again  unsettled,  and  the  prospect  of  war  increasing. 
Should  the  flame  light  up  in  any  quarter,  how  far  it  may  extend 
it  is  impossible  to  foresee.  It  is  our  peculiar  felicity  to  be 
altogether  unconnected  with  the  causes  which  produce  this  men- 
acing aspect  elsewhere.  With  every  power  we  are  in  perfect 
amity,  and  it  is  our  interest  to  remain  so,  if  it  be  practicable  on 
just  conditions.  I  see  no  reasonable  cause  to  apprehend  variance 
with  any  power,  unless  it  proceed  from  a  violation  of  our  mari- 
time rights.  In  these  contests,  should  they  occur,  and  to  what- 
ever extent  they  may  be  carried,  we  shall  be  neutral ;  but,  as  a 
neutral  power,  we  have  rights  which  it  is  our  duty  to  maintain. 
For  like  injuries,  it  will  be  incumbent  on  us  to  seek  redress  in  a 
spirit  of  amity,  in  full  confidence  that,  injuring  none,  none  would 
knowingly  injure  us.  For  more  imminent  dangers  we  should  be 
prepared,  and  it  should  always  be  recollected,  that  such  prepara- 
tion, adapted  to  the  circumstances,  and  sanctioned  by  the  judg- 
ment and  wishes  of  our  constituents,  can  not  fail  to  have  a  good 
effect  in  averting  dangers  of  every  kind.  We  should  recollect, 
also,  that  the  season  of  peace  is  best  adapted  to  these  preparations. 
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If  we  turn  our  attention,  fellow-citizens,  more  immediately  to 
the  internal  concerns  of  our  country,  and  more  especially  to  those 
on  which  its  future  welfare  depends,  we  have  every  reason  to 
anticipate  the  happiest  results.  It  is  now  rather  more  than  forty- 
four  years  since  we  declared  our  independence,  and  thirty-seven 
since  it  was  acknowledged.  The  talents  and  virtues  which  were 
displayed  in  that  great  struggle  were  a  sure  presage  of  all  that 
has  since  followed  A  people  who  were  able  to  surmount,  in 
their  infant  state,  such  great  perils,  would  be  more  competent, 
as  they  rose  into  manhood,  to  repel  any  which  they  might  meet 
in  their  progress.  Their  physical  strength  would  be  more  adequate 
to  foreign  danger,  and  the  practice  of  self-government,  aided  by 
the  light  of  experience,  could  not  fail  to  produce  an  effect, 
equally  salutary,  on  all  those  questions  connected  with  the  internal 
organization.     These  favorable  anticipations  have  been  realized. 

In  our  whole  system.  National  and  State,  we  have  shunned 
aU  the  defects  which  unceasingly  preyed  on  the  vitals  and  de- 
stroyed the  ancient  republics.  In  them,  there  were  distinct  orders, 
a  nobility  and  a  people,  or  the  people  governed  in  one  assembly. 
Thus,  in  the  one  instance,  there  was  a  perpetual  conflict  between 
the  orders  in  society  for  the  ascendency,  in  which  the  victory  of 
either  terminated  in  the  overthrow  of  the  government,  and  the 
ruin  of  the  state.  In  the  other,  in  which  the  people  governed  in 
a  body,  and  whose  dominions  seldom  exceeded  the  dimensions  of 
a  county  in  one  of  our  States,  a  tumultuous  and  disorderly  move- 
ment permitted  only  a  transitory  existence.  In  this  great  Nation 
there  is  but  one  order,  that  of  the  people,  whose  power,  by  a 
peculiarly  happy  improvement  of  the  representative  principle,  is 
transferred  from  them,  without  impairing  in  the  slightest  degree 
their  sovereignty,  to  bodies  of  their  own  creation,  and  to  persons 
elected  by  themselves,  in  the  full  extent  necessary  for  all  the 
purposes  of  free,  enlightened,  and  efficient  government.  The 
whole  system  is  elective,  the  complete  sovereignty  being  in  the 
people,  and  every  officer,  in  every  department,  deriving  his 
authority  from,  and  being  responsible  to,  them  for  his  conduct. 

Our  career  has  corresponded  with  this  great  outline.  Perfec- 
tion in  our  organization  could  not  have  been  expected  in  the  out- 
set, either  in  the  National  or  State  Governments,  or  in  tracing  the 
line  between  their  respective  powers.  But  no  serious  conffict  has 
arisen,  nor  any  contest  but  such  as  are  managed  by  argument, 
and  by  a  fair  appeal  to  the  good  sense  of  the  people ;    and  many 
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of  the  defects,  which  experience  had  clearly  demonstrated  in  both 
governments,  have  been  remedied.  By  steaddy  pursuing  this 
course,  in  this  spirit,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  our 
system  will  soon  attain  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  of  which 
human  institutions  are  capable,  and  that  the  movement,  in  all  its 
branches,  will  exhibit  such  a  degree  of  order  and  harmony  as  to 
command  the  admiration  and  respect  of  the  civilized  world. 

Our  physical  attainments  have  not  been  less  eminent.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago,  the  river  Mississippi  was  shut  up,  and  our  western 
brethren  had  no  outlet  for  their  commerce.  What  has  been  the 
progress  since  that  time?  The  river  has  not  only  become  the 
property  of  the  United  States,  from  its  source  to  the  ocean,  with 
all  its  tributary  streams  (with  the  exception  of  the  upper  part  of 
Red  River  only),  but  Louisiana,  with  a  fair  and  liberal  boundary 
on  the  western  side,  and  the  Floridas  on  the  eastern,  have  been 
ceded  to  us.  The  United  States  now  enjoy  the  complete  and  un- 
interrupted sovereignty  over  the  whole  territory  from  St.  Croix 
to  the  Sabine.  New  States,  settled  from  among  ourselves,  in  this 
and  in  other  parts,  have  been  admitted  into  our  Union,  in  equal 
participation  in  the  National  sovereignty  with  the  original  States. 
Our  population  has  augmented  in  an  astonishing  degree,  and  ex- 
tended in  every  direction.  We  now,  fellow-citizens,  comprise 
within  our  limits  the  dimensions  and  faculties  of  a  great  power, 
under  a  Government  possessing  all  the  energies  of  any  government 
ever  known -to  the  old  world,  with  an  utter  incapacity  to  oppress 
the  people. 

Entering  with  these  views,  the  office  which  I  have  just 
solemnly  sworn  to  execute  with  fidelity,  and  to  the  utmost  of 
my  ability,  I  derive  great  satisfaction  from  a  knowledge  that  I 
shall  be  assisted  in  several  of  the  Departments  by  the  very 
enlightened  and  upright  citizens  from  whom  I  have  received  so 
much  aid  in  the  preceding  term.  With  full  confidence  in  the 
continuance  of  that  candor  and  generous  indulgence  from  my 
fellow-citizens  at  large,  which  I  have  heretofore  experienced,  and 
with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Almighty  God,  I  shall 
forthwith  commence  the  duties  of  the  high  trust  to  which  you 
have  called  me. 

The  extraordinary  unanimity  of  the  popular  voice 
in  support  of  Mr.  Monroe's  re-election,  constituted  a 
gratifying    theme    of   meditation    to    him.      But  this 
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unanimity  was  not  so  much  owing,  as  he  modestly 
intimates,  to  his  conduct,  as  it  was  the  result  of  cir- 
cumstances long  developing.  It  was  then  a  principle 
very  generally  recognized  that  a  President  should  be 
re-elected,  and  serve  two  terms.  John  Adams  had 
failed  to  be  re-elected,  but  this  failure  was  held  up  as 
a  stigma  upon  his  character  and  public  conduct,  and 
so  much  was  this  two-term  service  looked  upon  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  enemies  of  the  Adamses  were 
accustomed  to  exhibit  their  case  in  ridicule,  and  say 
that  the  son  was  merely  filling  out  his  father's  time. 
With  the  exception  of  Henry  Clay  and  Daniel  D. 
Tompkins,  Hie  two  men  who  most  desired  the  Presi- 
dency were  in  Mr.  Monroe's  Cabinet.  Three  most 
prominently  connected  with  the  successorship  were 
members  of  the  Cabinet.  These  men  could  not  oppose 
Mr.  Monroe's  re-election  directly  because  of  their 
relationship  to  him,  and  because  of  the  apparently 
established  rule  which  would  operate  to  their  advan- 
tage in  the  future.  But  Mr.  Monroe's  pulJlic  career 
had  been  highly  honorable,  and,  to  a  great  extent, 
satisfactory.  His  Administration  had,  in  the  main, 
been  fully  up  to  the  demands  of  the  times.  His 
Revolutionary  services  associated  him  with  the  events 
of  the  past,  with  the  struggle  for  national  indepen- 
dence. So  did  his  manners  and  dress.  While  the 
"golden  age"  of  politics  which  existed,  to  a  limited 
extent,  and  in  a  certain  direction,  under  his  Adminis- 
tration, arose  from  circumstances  over  which  he  had 
no  influence  and  little  part  in  bringing  into  existence, 
his  principles,  disposition,  and  conduct  naturally 
favored  such  a  state  of  public  quiet.  While  it  is  true 
that  much  of  the  talk  about  the  "  era  of  good  feeling," 
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the  "golden  age  of  our  political  history"  under  Mr. 
Monroe's  Administration,  is  mere  fiction,  it  is  also 
quite  true  that  his  conduct  of  the  office  he  held, 
placed  nothing  in  the  way  of  the  realization  of  all  the 
"good  feeling"  the  country  experienced.  He  had  no 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  his  Administration.  His 
personal  and  official  deportment  was  honorable  to  him- 
self, as  it  was  a  source  of  honor  to  the  country. 

The  affairs  of  Florida,  and  various  matters  con- 
nected with  its  government  occupied  much  of  the 
attention  of  the  Administration  during  the  summer  of 
1821.  Strangely  enough  General  Jackson  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Florida.  On  the  23d  of  May,  1821, 
President  Monroe  wrote  to  Jackson  stating  that  the 
territory  obtained  from  Spain  was  to  be  taken  posses- 
sion of  formally  by  its  new  owner,  and  the  Spanish 
soldiers  stationed  in  it  removed  to  Cuba;  that  a 
temporary  government  was  to  be  organized ;  that  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  as  to  trade,  revenue,  slaves, 
etc.,  weref  to  be  applied  in  the  Territory ;  that  the 
Spanish  boundary  west  of  the  Mississippi  should  be 
adjusted ;  and  that  in  carrying  out  this  business 
intrusted  to  him  by  Congress,  he  desired  to  do  it 
through  men  selected  fairly  from  among  the  States,  as 
far  as  that  could  be  done  consistently  with  the  interest 
and  purpose  of  the  undertaking,  then  said  : — 

"  In  executing  that  portion  of  the  trust  relating  to  the 
Floridas,  I  have  gratified,  in  a  high  degree,  my  feeling  in  com- 
mitting the  chief  power  to  you,  who  have  rendered  such  impor- 
tant services,  and  have  such  just  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  your 
country.  It  must  be  agreeable  to  you,  from  many  considerations 
which  will  occur,  to  take  possession  of  the  Floridas,  and  cause 
the  Spanish  authorities  and  troops  to  be  removed  to  Cuba.  It 
must  be  equally  so  to  establish   the  Government  of  the  United 
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States,  and  to  administer  it,  in  their  behalf  in  those  Territories. 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Nation  generally  have 
beheld  with  profound  interest  and  satisfaction  your  appointment, 
considering  it  a  just  tribute  of  respect  to  your  extraordinary 
services  and  merit,  and  having  the  fullest  confidence  that  its 
duties  wHl  be  discharged  with  the  utmost  ability  and  integrity." 

He  then  proceeds  to  write  that  both  Provinces  of 
Florida  should  be  as  one  under  General  Jackson  with 
a  secretary  for  Pensacola  and  one  for  St.  Augustine ; 
that  the  division  of  judicial  districts,  of  appointments 
for  various  positions  he  had  already  made,  with  duties, 
emoluments,  etc.,  attached  to  each ;  and  closes  by 
saying  :— 

' '  You  go  and  take  Mrs.  Jackson  with  you  into  a  new  climate, 
represented  and  we  believe  a  very  healthy  one.  Take  care  of 
yourself  and  of  her,  for  we  wish  to  meet  you  both  again.  I  have 
full  confidence  that  your  appointment  wHl  be  immediately  and 
most  beneficially  felt.  Smugglers  and  slave-traders  will  hide 
their  heads,  pirates  wUl  disappear,  and  the  Seminoles  cease  to 
give  us  trouble." 

Mr.  Monroe,  for  the  moment,  in  pampering  this 
fitful  man,  had  forgotten  the  sentiments  which  he 
really  entertained  as  to  the  obligations  of  the  country 
to  the  individual,  so  forcibly  announced  to  Mr.  Adams 
as  to  the  claims  of  Jonathan  Russell  and  William 
Duane.  Notwithstanding  Mr.  Monroe's  gushing  letter 
as  to  General  Jackson's  great  and  deserving  public 
services,  the  chief  cause  of  his  appointment  as  com- 
missioner and  Governor  of  Florida  was  to  have  a  man 
in  that  business  from  whom  "smugglers  and  slave- 
traders  will  hide  their  heads,"  a  man  who  would  see 
to  it  that  the  United  States  should  not  suffer  in 
receiving  the  property  just  acquired  from  its  old 
owners. 
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Jackson  was  urged  not  to  go  on  this  mission  to 
Florida,  but  the  President  had  struck  the  right  chord 
in  him,  and  with  a  hope  of  putting  many  of  his  per- 
sonal friends  into  good  positions  in  a  new  country  full 
of  opportunities  for  speculation,  and  determined  to  make 
his  own  part  of  the  affair  short  and  decisive,  the  Gen- 
eral accepted,  and  was  soon  on  his  way  to  the  seat  of 
action.  He  really  desired  to  have  another  brush  with 
the  proud  and  faithless  Spaniards,  who  had  always 
been  a  source  of  annoyance  to  this  country. 

On  the  17th  of  July,  1821,  Florida  was  formally 
transferred  to  General  Jackson  for  the  United  States 
at  Pensacola.  The  following  description  of  this  event 
was  written  by  an  eye-witness : — 

"  Yesterday,  after  a  series  of  delays  and  disappointments,  of  a 
piece  with  the  whole  tenor  of  our  twenty  years'  negotiations  with 
Spain,  the  American  authorities  were  finally  and  formally  put  in 
possession  of  this  city,  of  the  fortress  of  the  Barrancas,  and  of  the 
dominion  of  the  Floridas.  Out  of  tenderness  to  the  feelings  of 
the  Spaniards,  deeply  excited  by  the  painful  separation  about  to 
take  place  between  those  who  go  and  those  who  remain,  and  who 
are  allied  not  only  by  ties  of  intimacy  and  friendship  contracted 
during  a  long  period  of  a  common  residence  in  this  pleasant  and 
salubrious  region,  and  confirmed  by  a  community  of  habits  and 
religion,  as  well  as  of  lineage  and  language,  but  knitted  together 
by  the  most  sacred  and  endearing  bands  of  consanguinity  and 
affiance,  the  ceremony  was  conducted  with  very  little  ostentation. 
The  Spanish  Governor's  guard,  consisting  of  a  full  company  of 
dismounted  dragoons  of  the  regiment  of  Tarragona,  elegantly  clad 
and  equipped,  was  paraded  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning  in 
front  of  the  Government  House.  About  eight  o'clock  a  battalion 
of  the  4th  regiment  of  United  States  infantry,  and  a  company 
of  the  4th  regiment  of  United  States  artillery,  the  whole  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Brooke,  of  the  4th  infantry,  were  drawn 
up  on  the  public  square,  opposite  to  the  Spanish  guard,  having 
marched  into  town  from  the  encampment  at  Galvez'  Spring.  The 
usual  military  salute  passed  between  them.     Pour  companies  of 
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infantry  from  the  American  line,  under  the  command  of  Major 
Dinkins,  of  the  5th  infantry,  were  then  detached  to  take  possession 
of  the  Barrancas,  which  is  nearly  nine  miles  below  this  city. 

"At  ten  o'clock,  the  hour  previously  appointed.  General  Jack- 
son, attended  by  his  aids,  secretary,  interpreters,  etc.,  crossed  the 
green,  passed  between  the  double  line  formed  by  the  troops  of 
both  nations,  who  simultaneously  saluted  him  by  presenting  arms, 
and  entered  the  Government  House,  where  the  formality  of  the 
transfer  was  soon  dispatched,  and  the  Spanish  sergeant's  guard  at 
the  gate  was  immediately  relieved  by  an  American  guard.  After 
a  few  minutes,  Governor  Jackson,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Cal- 
lava,  the  late  commandant,  and  their  respective  suites,  left  the 
Government  House,  and  passed  through  the  same  double  line  of 
troops  to  the  house  which  the  Governor  has  rented  for  the  tem- 
porary accommodation  of  his  family.  The  Spanish  troops  were 
then  marched  to  the  place  of  embarkation,  the  American  flag  was 
displayed  upon  the  flag-stafT,  and  grand  salutes  were  fired  by  the 
artillery  company  and  the  United  States  ship  Sornet,  a  gun  being 
given  to  each  State  and  Territory  of  the  Federal  Union,  not  for- 
getting Florida,  and  the  regimental  band,  and  that  of  the  Hornet, 
playing  the  'Star-spangled  Banner'  all  the  while.  In  the  course 
of  the  day  a  number  of  the  citizens  waited  on  the  new  Governor 
to  pay  their  respects  and  oifer  their  congatulations. 

' '  The  delivery  of  the  Barrancas  was  performed  with  a  little 
more  parade.  The  Spanish  flag  was  lowered  to  half-mast.  The 
American  flag  was  raised  to  a  level  with  it.  Both  flags  were,  in 
this  situation,  saluted  by  the  Spaniards;  after  which,  the  Spanish 
colors  were  hauled  down  and  the  American  ensign  was  hoisted. 
The  Americans  then  saluted  their  National  flag.  The  American 
troops  made  a  fine  and  martial  appearance,  and  the  Hornet  was 
gayly  dressed.'' 

The  General's  commission  granted  wide  powers, 
which  he  construed  with  still  more  extraordinary 
width.  About  the  only  things  denied  to  him  were 
the  authority  to  impose  taxes,  and  the  power  to  grant 
lands  to  his  followers.  Still  he  was  soon  beyond  his 
authority,  even  in  the  matter  of  levying  taxes  for  the 
support  of  his  town  governments.  He  himself  consid- 
ered his  powers  dangerous,  but  at  once  went  to  mak- 
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ing  a  dangerous  use  of  them.  It  was  impossible  for 
General  Jackson  to  do  otherwise.  He  was  no  man  for 
consulting  commissions,  or  the  exact  meaning  of  com- 
pacts and  constitutions.  His  own  interpretations  and 
sentiments  were  his  guide. 

The  General  divided  all  Florida  into  two  counties; 
the  country  west  of  the  Suwanee  River,  he  called 
Escambia,  and  east  of  that  river,  St.  John,  County. 

Pensacola  was  full  of  adventurers.  The  friends  of 
General  Jackson  flocked  thither  from  every  direction 
to  be  rewarded.  They  were  disappointed.  The  Gen- 
eral had  favored  the  delusion,  and  now  shared  in  the 
disappointment.  Mr.  Monroe  had  himself  filled  all  the 
valuable  positions,  and  knowing  something  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  man  with  whom  they  had  to  deal,  these 
appointees  were  on  the  ground  with  their  commissions 
in  their  hands  as  soon  as  the  General  himself.  Jack- 
son was  disgusted,  but  his  friends  had  a  foretaste  of 
what  he  would  do  if  he  had  the  power.  It  was  a 
brief  insight  into  the  no  very  remote  future. 

The  General  was  fretted,  worn,  and  ill,  and  now 
regretted  that  he  had  not  taken  his  wife's  advice  and 
stayed  at  home.  If  Mr.  Monroe  did  not  secretly  join 
him  in  this  feeling,  John  Quincy  Adams  certainly  had 
good  reason  to  do  so.  "Don"  Andrew  Jackson  had 
made  hot  work  again  in  Florida,  and  Mr.  Adams  was 
compelled  once  more  to  come  to  his  defense  in  order 
to  save  the  Government  from  the  chances  of  war  with 
Spain.  In  a  few  short  months  the  General  finished 
the  important  work  assigned  to  him,  issued  a  procla- 
mation to  the  people  to  that  effect,  and  in  November, 
1821,  returned  to  Nashville.  He  had  no  notion  of 
staying    down    there,   when    the   small,   contemptible 
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business  was  done.  The  consequences  of  his  conduct 
he  would  leave  the  authorities  at  Washington  to  settle 
up  as  best  they  could.  They  had  achieved  something 
extraordinary  in  that  way  before,  and  he  had  full  con- 
fidence in  their  ability  to  do  so  again.  The  only  won- 
der was  that  he  had  got  out  of  Florida  without  hang- 
ing the  Spanish  Governor,  and  all  others  who  crossed 
his  path. 

After  he  once  got  fairly  started  in  Florida,  the 
Administration  did  not  breathe  freely,  not  knowing 
what  a  day  might  bring  forth,  until  he  was  found  to 
be  safely  returned  to  NashviUe.  Still  all  this  sad 
experience  did  not  prevent  Mr.  Monroe's  offering 
General  Jackson  the  Mission  to  Mexico,  two  years 
later,  which  it  was,  perhaps,  well  known  he  would  not 
accept. 

In  the  succeeding  volumes  of  this  work  may  be 
found  a  more  detailed  history  of  the  transfer  of 
Florida  to  this  Government,  and  the  extraordinary 
performances  of  General  Jackson  as  Governor  of  the 
new  Territory. 
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CHAPTER   XXIII. 

MR.  MONROE'S  FIFTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE— QUESTION  OF 
INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

ON  the  3d  of  December,  1821,  Congress  again 
assembled.  ("First  session  of  the  seventeenth 
Congress.") 

Mr.  Clay  was  not  now  in  Congress,  and  the  race 
for  Speaker  was  mainly  confined  to  John  W.  Taylor, 
the  last  Speaker,  and  Philip  P.  Barbour,  of  Virginia, 
the  latter  being  elected  after  many  ballots.  Mr. 
Barbour  was  not  very  friendly  to  the  Administration, 
but  he  had  opposed  the  slavery  restrictions  in  the 
Missouri  contest,  and  was  unfriendly  to  interal  im- 
provements by  the  Government,  and  to  a  protective 
system  of  legislation. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Monroe's 

FIFTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 
December  S,  1821. 
To  THE  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  op  the  United  States  : — 
The  progress  of  our  affairs  since  the  last  session  has  been 
such  as  may  justly  be  claimed  and  expected  under  a  government 
deriving  all  its  powers  from  an  enlightened  people,  and  under 
laws  formed  by  their  representatives,  on  great  consideration,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  promoting  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  their 
constituents.  In  the  execution  of  those  laws,  and  of  the  powers 
vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  Executive,  unremitted  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  great  objects  to  which  they  extend.     In  the 
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concerns  which  are  exclusively  internal,  there  is  good  cause  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  result.  The  laws  have  had  their  due  operation 
and  effect.  In  those  relating  to  foreign  powers,  I  am  happy  to 
state  that  peace  and  amity  are  preserved  with  all,  by  a  strict 
observance  on  both  sides  of  the  rights  of  each.  In  matters 
touching  our  commercial  intercourse,  where  a  difference  of  opinion 
has  existed  as  to  the  conditions  on  which  it  should  be  placed, 
each  party  has  pursued  its  own  policy,  without  giving  just  cause 
of  offense  to  the  other.  In  this  annual  communication,  especially 
when  it  is  addressed  to  a  new  Congress,  the  whole  scope  of  our 
political  concerns  naturally  comes  into  view,  that  errors,  if  such 
have  been  committed,  may  be  corrected ;  that  defects  which  have 
become  manifest  may  be  remedied;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that 
measures  which  were  adopted  on  due  deliberation,  and  which 
experience  has  shown  are  just  in  themselves  and  essential  to  the 
public  welfare,  should  be  persevered  in  and  supported.  In  per- 
forming this  necessary  and  very  important  duty,  I  shall  endeavor 
to  place  before  you,  on  its  merits,  every  subject  that  is  thought 
to  be  entitled  to  your  particular  attention,  in  as  distinct  and  clear 
a  light  as  I  may  be  able. 

By  an  act  of  the  3d  of  March,  1815,  so  much  of  the  several 
acts  as  imposed  higher  duties  on  the  tonnage  of  foreign  vessels, 
and  on  the  manufactures  and  productions  of  foreign  nations, 
when  imported  into  the  United  States  in  foreign  vessels,  than 
when  imported  in  vessels  of  the  United  States,  were  repealed,  so 
far  as  respected  the  manufactured  productions  of  the  nation  to 
which  such  vessels  belonged,  on  the  condition  that  the  repeal 
should  take  effect  only  in  favor  of  any  foreign  nation,  when  the 
Executive  should  be  satisfied  that  such  discriminating  duties  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  United  States  had  likewise  been  repealed 
by  such  nation.  By  this  act,  a  proposition  was  made  to  all 
nations  to  place  our  commerce  with  each  'on  a  basis  which  it  was 
presumed  would  be  acceptable  to  all.  Every  nation  was  allowed  to 
bring  its  manufactures  and  productions  into  our  ports,  and  to  take 
the  manufactures  and  productions  of  the  United  States  back  to  their 
ports  in  their  own  vessels,  on  the  same  conditions  that  they 
might  be  transported  in  vessels  of  the  United  States;  and  in 
return,  it  was  required  that  a  like  accommodation  should  be 
granted  to  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  in  the  ports  of  other 
powers.  The  articles  to  be  admitted  or  prohibited  on  either  side, 
formed  no  part  of  the  proposed  arrangement.     Each  party  would 
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retain  the  right  to  admit  or  prohibit  such  articles  from  the  other 
as  it  thought  proper,  and  on  its  own  conditions. 

When  the  nature  of  the  commerce  between  the  United  States 
and  every  other  country  was  taken  into  view,  it  was  thought 
that  this  proposition  would  be  considered  fair,  and  even  liberal, 
by  every  power.  The  exports  of  the  United  States  consist  gen- 
erally of  articles  of  the  first  necessity,  and  of  rude  materials  in 
demand  for  foreign  manufactories,  of  great  bulk,  requiring  for 
their  transportation  many  vessels,  the  return  for  which,  in  the 
manufactures  and  productions  of  any  foreign  country,  even  when 
disposed  of  there  to  advantage,  may  be  brought  in  a  single 
vessel.  This  observation  is  the  more  especially  applicable  to  those 
countries  from  which  manufactures  alone  are  imported,  but  it 
applies  in  a  great  extent  to  the  European  dominions  of  every 
European  power,  and  in  a  certain  extent  to  all  the  Colonies  of 
those  powers. 

By  placing,  then,  the  navigation  precisely  on  the  same  ground, 
in  the  transportation  of  exports  and  imports  between  the  United 
States  and  other  countries,  it  was  presumed  that  all  was  offered 
which  could  be  desired.  It  seemed  to  be  the  only  proposition 
which  could  be  devised  which  would  retain  even  the  semblance 
of  equality  in  our  favor. 

Many  considerations  of  great  weight  gave  us  a  right  to  expect 
that  this  commerce  should  be  extended  to  the  Colonies,  as  well  as 
to  the  European  dominions  of  other  powers.  With  the  latter, 
especially  with  countries  exclusively  manufacturing,  the  advan- 
tage was  manifestly  on  their  side.  An  indemnity  for  that  loss 
was  expected  from  a  trade  with  the  Colonies,  and  with  the  greater 
reason,  as  it  was  known  that  the  supplies  which  the  Colonies  de- 
rived from  us  were  of  the  highest  importance  to  them,  their 
labor  being  bestowed  with  so  much  greater  profit  in  the  culture 
of  other  articles;  and  because,  likewise,  the  articles  of  which 
those  supplies  consisted,  forming  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
exports  of  the  United  States,  were  never  admitted  into  any  of 
the  ports  of  Europe,  except  in  cases  of  great  emergency,  to  avert 
a  serious  calamity.  When  no  article  is  admitted  which  is  not 
required  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  party  admitting  it,  and  ad- 
mitted then,  not  in  favor  of  any  particular  country,  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  others,  but  on  conditions  equally  applicable  to  all, 
it  seems  just  that  the  articles  thus  admitted  and  invited  should 
be  carried  thither  in  the  vessels  of  the  country  affording  such 
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supply,  and  that  the  reciprocity  should  be  found  in  a  correspond- 
ing accommodation  on  the  other  side.  By  allowing  each  party  to 
participate  in  the  transportation  of  such  supplies,  on  the  payment 
of  equal  tonnage,  strong  proof  was  afforded  of  an  accommodating 
spirit.  To  abandon  to  it  the  transportation  of  the  whole  would 
be  a  sacrifice  which  ought  not  to  be  expected.  The  demand  in 
the  present  instance  would  be  the  more  unreasonable,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  great  inequality  existing  in  the  trade  of  the 
parent  country. 

Such  was  the  basis  of  our  system,  as  established  by  the  act 
of  1815,  and  such  its  true  character.  In  the  year  in  which  this 
act  was  passed,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  Great  Britain,  in 
strict  conformity  with  its  principles,  in  regard  to  her  European 
dominions.  To  her  Colonies,  however,  in  the  West  Indies  and 
on  this  continent  it  was  not  extended,  the  British  Government 
claiming  the  exclusive  supply  of  those  Colonies,  and  from  our 
own  ports,  and  of  the  productions  of  the  Colonies  in  return  in 
her  own  vessels.  To  this  claim  the  United  States  could  not 
assent,  and,  in  consequence,  each  party  suspended  the  intercourse 
in  the  vessels  of  the  other  by  a  prohibition  which  stOl  exists. 

The  same  conditions  were  offered  to  France,  but  not  accepted. 
Her  government  has  demanded  other  conditions  more  favorable 
to  her  navigation,  and  which  should  also  give  extraordinary  en- 
couragement to  her  manufactures  and  productions  in  ports  of  the 
United  States.  To  these  it  was  thought  improper  to  accede,  and, 
in  consequence,  the  restrictive  regulations  which  had  been  adopted 
on  her  part,  being  countervailed  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  the  direct  commerce  between  the  two  countries  in  the 
vessels  of  each  party  has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  suspended. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  although  a  negotiation  has 
been  long  pending,  such  is  the  diversity  of  views  entertained  on 
the  various  points  which  have  been  brought  into  discussion,  that 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reasonable  prospect  of  its  early 
conclusion. 

It  is  my  duty  to  state,  as  a  cause  of  very  great  regret,  that 
very  serious  differences  have  occurred  in  this  negotiation  respect- 
ing the  construction  of  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1803, 
by  which  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and  likewise 
respecting  the  seizure  of  the  Apollo,  in  1820,  for  a  violation  of 
our  revenue  laws.  The  claim  of  the  Government  of  France  has 
excited  not  less  surprise  than  concern,  because  there  does  not 
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appear  to  be  a  just  foundation  for  it  in  either  instance.  By  the 
eighth  article  of  the  treaty  referred  to  it  is  stipulated  that,  after 
the  expiration  of  twelve  years,  during  which  time  it  was  pro- 
vided by  the  seventh  or  preceding  article  that  the  vessels  of 
France  and  Spain  should  be  admitted  into  the  ports  of  the  ceded 
territory  without  paying  higher  duties  on  merchandise  or  tonnage 
on  the  vessels,  than  such  as  were  paid  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  the  ships  of  France  should  forever  afterward  be  placed 
on  the  footing  of  the  most  favored  nation.  By  the  obvious  con- 
struction of  this  article,  it  is  presumed  that  it  was  intended 
that  no  favor  should  be  granted  to  any  power,  in  those  ports, 
to  which  France  should  not  be  forthwith  entitled;  nor  should 
any  accommodation  be  allowed  to  another  power,  on  conditions 
to  which  she  would  not  also  be  entitled  on  the  same  conditions. 
Under  this  construction  no  favor  or  accommodation  could  be 
granted  to  any  power  to  the  prejudice  of  France.  By  allowing 
the  equivalent  allowed  by  those  powers,  she  would  always  stand  in 
those  ports  on  the  footing  of  the  most  favored  nation.  But  if 
this  article  should  be  so  construed  as  that  France  should  enjoy, 
of  right,  and  without  paying  the  equivalent,  all  the  advantages  of 
such  conditions  as  might  be  allowed  to  other  powers,  in  return 
for  important  concessions  made  by  them,  then  the  whole  charac- 
ter of  the  stipulations  would  be  changed.  She  would  not  only 
be  placed  on  the  footing  of  the  most  favored  nation,  but  on  a 
footing  held  by  no  other  nation.  She  would  enjoy  all  the  advan- 
tages allowed  to  them,  in  consideration  of  like  advantages  allowed 
to  us,  free  from  every  and  any  condition  whatever. 

As  little  cause  has  the  Government  of  France  to  complain  of 
the  seizure  of  the  Apollo  and  the  removal  of  other  vessels  from 
the  waters  of  the  St.  Mary's.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  every 
nation  has  a  right  to  regulate  its  commercial  system  as  it  thinks 
fit,  and  to  enforce  the  collection  of  its  revenue,  provided  it  be 
done  without  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  other  powers.  The 
violation  of  its  revenue  laws  is  an  oiTense  which  all  nations  pun- 
ish, the  punishment  of  which  gives  no  just  cause  of  complaint  to 
the  power  to  which  the  offenders  belong,  provided  it  be  extended 
to  all  equally.  In  this  case,  every  circumstance  which  occurred 
indicated  a  fixed  purpose  to  violate  our  revenue  laws.  Had  the 
party  intended  to  have  pursued  a  fair  trade,  he  would  have  en- 
tered our  ports  and  paid  the  duties ;  or  had  he  intended  to  carry 
on  a  legitimate  circuitous  commerce  with  the  United  States,  he 
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would  have  entered  the  port  of  some  other  power,  landed  his 
goods  at  the  custom-house,  according  to  law,  and  reshipped  and 
sent  them  in  the  vessel  of  such  power,  or  of  some  other  power 
which  might  lawfully  bring  them,  free  from  such  duties,  to  a 
port  of  the  United  States.  But  the  conduct  of  the  party  in  this 
case  was  altogether  different.  He  entered  the  river  St.  Mary's, 
the  boundary-line  between  the  United  States  and  Florida,  and 
took  his  position  on  the  Spanish  side,  on  which,  in  the  whole 
extent  of  the  river,  there  was  no  town,  no  port  or  custom-house, 
and  scarcely  any  settlement.  His  purpose,  therefore,  was  not  to 
sell  his  goods  to  the  inhabitants  of  Florida,  but  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  in  exchange  for  their  productions,  which  could  not 
be  done  without  a  direct  and  palpable  breach  of  our  laws.  It  is 
known  that  a  regular  systematic  plan  had  been  formed  by  certain 
persons  for  the  violation  of  our  revenue  system,  which  made  it 
the  more  necessary  to  check  the  proceedings  in  its  commencement. 
That  the  unsettled  bank  of  a  river  so  remote  from  the  Spanish 
garrisons  and  population  could  give  no  protection  to  any  party  in 
such  a  practice  is  believed  to  be  in  strict  accord  with  the  law  of  na- 
tions. It  would  not  have  comported  with  a  friendly  policy  of  Spain 
herself  to  have  established  a  custom-house  there,  since  it  could  have 
subserved  no  other  purpose  than  to  elude  our  revenue  law.  But 
the  Government  of  Spain  did  not  adopt  that  measure.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  understood  that  the  Captain-General  of  Cuba,  to 
whom  an  application  to  that  effect  was  made  by  these  adven- 
turers, had  not  acceded  to  it.  The  condition  of  those  Provinces 
for  many  years,  before  they  were  ceded  to  the  United  States, 
need  not  now  be  dwelt  on.  Inhabited  by  different  tribes  of  In- 
dians, and  an  inroad  for  every  kind  of  adventurers,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Spain  may  be  said  to  have  been  almost  exclusively  con- 
fined to  her  garrisons.  It  certainly  could  not  extend  to  places 
where  she  had  no  authority.  The  rules,  therefore,  applicable  to 
settled  countries  governed  by  laws,  could  not  be  deemed  so  to 
the  deserts  of  Florida  and  to  the  occurrences  there.  It  merits 
attention,  also,  that  the  territory  had  then  been  ceded  to  the 
United  States  by  a  treaty,  the  ratification  of  which  had  not  been 
refused,  and  which  has  since  been  performed.  Under  any  circum- 
stances, therefore,  Spain  became  less  responsible  for  such  acts 
committed  there,  and  the  United  States  more  at  liberty  to  exer- 
cise authority  to  prevent  so  great  a  mischief.  The  conduct  of 
this  Government  has,  in  every  instance,   been  conciliatory  and 
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friendly  to  France.  The  construction  of  our  revenue  law,  in  its 
application  to  the  cases  which  have  formed  the  ground  of  such 
serious  complaints  on  her  part,  and  the  order  to  the  collector  of 
St.  Mary's,  in  accord  with  it,  were  given  two  years  before  these 
cases  occurred,  and  in  reference  to  a  breach  which  was  attempted 
by  the  subjects  of  another  power.  The  application,  therefore, 
to  the  cases  in  question  was  inevitable.  As  soon  as  the  treaty  by 
which  these  Provinces  were  ceded  to  the  United  States  was  rati- 
fied, and  all  danger  of  further  breach  of  our  revenue  laws  ceased, 
an  order  was  given  for  the  release  of  the  vessel  which  had  been 
seized,  and  for  the  dismission  of  the  libel  which  had  been  insti- 
tuted against  her. 

The  principles  of  this  system  of  reciprocity,  founded  on  the 
law  of  the  3d  of  March,  1815,  have  been  since  carried  into  effect 
with  the  kingdoms  of  the  Netherlands,  Sweden,  Prussia,  and  with 
Hamburg,  Bremen,  Lubeck,  and  Oldenburg,  with  a  provision 
made  by  subsequent  laws  in  regard  to  the  Netherlands,  Prussia, 
Hamburg,  and  Bremen,  that  such  produce  and  manufactures  as 
could  only  be,  or  most  usually  were,  first  shipped  from  the  ports 
of  those  countries,  the  same  being  imported  in  vessels  wholly  be- 
longing to  their  subjects,  should  be  considered  and  admitted  as 
their  own  manufactures  and  productions. 

The  Government  of  Norway  has,  by  an  ordinance,  opened  the 
ports  of  that  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Sweden  to  the 
vessels  of  the  United  States,  upon  the  payment  of  no  other  or 
higher  duties  than  are  paid  by  Norwegian  vessels,  from  whatever 
place  arriving,  and  with  whatever  articles  laden.  They  have  re- 
quested the  reciprocal  allowance  for  the  vessels  of  Norway  in  the 
ports  of  the  United  States.  As  this  privilege  is  not  within  the 
scope  of  the  act  of  the  3d  of  March,  1815,  and  can  only  be 
granted  by  Congress,  and  as  it  may  involve  the  commercial  re- 
lations of  the  United  States  with  other  nations,  the  subject  is 
submitted  to  the  wisdom  of  Congress. 

I  have  presented  thus  fully  to  your  view  our  commercial  re- 
lations with  other  powers,  that,  seeing  them  in  detail  with  each 
power,  and  knowing  the  basis  on  which  they  rest.  Congress  may 
in  its  wisdom  decide  whether  any  change  ought  to  be  made,  and 
if  any,  in  what  respect.  If  this  basis  is  unjust  or  unreasonable, 
surely  it  ought  to  be  abandoned;  but  if  it  be  just  and  reasonable, 
and  any  change  in  it  will  make  concessions  subversive  of  equality, 
and  tending  in   its  consequences  to  sap  the  foundations  of  our 
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prosperity,  then  the  reasons  are  equally  strong  for  adhering  to 
the  ground  already  taken,  and  supporting  it  by  such  further 
regulations  as  may  appear  to  be  proper,  should  any  additional 
support  be  found  necessary. 

The  question  concerning  the  construction  of  the  first  article 
of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  has  been,  by  a  joint  act  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  and  of  Great  Britain,  at  the  court 
of  St.  Petersburg,  submitted  to  the  decision  of  his  Ifhperial  Maj- 
esty, the  Emperor  of  Russia.  The  result  of  that  submission  has 
not  yet  been  received.  The  Commissioners  under  the  fifth  article 
of  that  treaty  not  having  been  able  to  agree  upon  their  decision, 
their  reports  to  the  two  governments,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty,  may  be  expected  at  an  early  day. 

With  Spain,  the  treaty  of  February  22,  1819,  has  been 
partly  carried  into  execution.  Possession  of  East  and  West 
Florida  has  been  given  to  the  United  States,  but  the  officers 
charged  with  that  service,  by  an  order  from  his  Catholic  Majesty, 
delivered  by  his  Minister  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  trans- 
mitted by  a  special  agent  to  the  Captain-General  of  Cuba,  to 
whom  it  was  directed,  and  in  whom  the  government  of  those 
Provinces  was  vested,  have  not  only  omitted,  in  contravention  of 
the  order  of  their  sovereign,  the  performance  of  the  express  stip- 
ulation to  deliver  over  the  archives  and  documents  relating  to 
the  property  and  sovereignty  of  those  provinces,  all  of  which  it 
was  expected  would  have  been  delivered,  either  before  or  when 
the  troops  were  withdrawn,  but  defeated,  since,  every  effort  of 
the  United  States  to  obtain  them,  especially  those  of  the  greatest 
importance.  This  omission  has  given  rise  to  several  incidents  of 
a  painful  nature,  the  character  of  which  wiU  be  fully  disclosed 
by  the  documents  which  wiL.  be  hereafter  communicated. 

In  every  other  circumstance,  the  law  of  the  3d  of  March  last, 
for  carrying  into  eflfect  that  treaty,  has  been  duly  attended  to. 
For  the  execution  of  that  part  which  preserved  in  force,  for  the 
government  of  the  inhabitants,  for  the  term  specified,  all  the 
civil,  military,  and  judicial  powers  exercised  by  the  existing 
government  of  those  Provinces,  an  adequate  number  of  officers, 
as  was  presumed,  were  appointed,  and  ordered  to  their  respective 
stations.  Both  Provinces  were  formed  into  one  Territory,  and 
a  governor  appointed  for  it ;  but  in  consideration  of  the  pre-ex- 
isting division,  and  of  the  distance  and  difficulty  of  communica- 
tion between  Pensacola,  the  residence  of  the  Governor  of  West 
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Florida,  and  St.  Augustine,  that  of  the  Governor  of  East  Florida, 
at  which  places  the  inconsiderable  population  of  each  province 
was  principally  collected,  two  secretaries  were  appointed,  the  one 
to  reside  at  Pensacola,  and  the  other  at  St.  Augustine.  Due  at- 
tention was  likewise  paid  to  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  relating  to  the  revenue  and  the  slave-trade,  which 
were  extended  to  these  Provinces.  The  whole  Territory  was  di- 
vided into  three  collection  districts,  that  part  lying  between  the 
river  St.  Mary's  and  Cape  Florida  forming  one,  that  from  the 
Cape  to  the  Appalachicola  another,  and  that  from  the  Appalachi- 
cola  to  the  Perdido  the  third.  To  these  districts,  the  usual  num- 
ber of  revenue  officers  were  appointed ;  and  to  secure  the  due 
operation  of  these  laws,  one  judge  and  a  district  attorney  were 
appointed,  to  reside  at  Pensacola,  and  likewise  one  judge  and 
district  attorney  to  reside  at  St.  Augustine,  with  a  specified 
boundary  between  them ;  and  one  marshal  for  the  whole,  with 
authority  to  appoint  a  deputy.  In  carrying  this  law  into  efiect, 
and  especially  that  part  relating  to  the  powers  of  the  existing 
government  of  those  Provinces,  it  was  thought  important,  in 
consideration  of  the  short  term  for  which  it  was  to  operate,  and 
the  radical  change  which  would  be  made  at  the  approaching 
session  of  Congress,  to  avoid  expense,  to  make  no  appointment 
which  should  not  be  absolutely  necessary  to  give  effect  to  those 
powers,  to  withdraw  none  of  our  citizens  from  their  pursuits, 
whereby  to  subject  the  Government  to  claims  which  could  not 
be  gratified,  and  the  parties  to  losses  which  it  would  be  painful 
to  witness. 

It  has  been  seen  with  much  concern,  that  in  the  performance 
of  these  duties,  a  collision  arose  between  the  Governor  of  the 
Territory  and  the  judge  appointed  for  the  western  district.  It 
was  presumed  that  the  law  under  which  the  transitory  govern- 
ment was  oi-ganized,  and  the  commissions  which  were  granted  to 
the  officers  who  were  appointed  to  execute  each  branch  of  the 
system,  and  to  which  the  commissions  were  adapted,  would  have 
been  understood  in  the  same  sense  by  them  in  which  they  were 
understood  by  the  Executive.  Much  allowance  is  due  to  the 
officers  employed  in  each  branch  of  this  system,  and  th6  more  so, 
as  there  is  good  cause  to  believe  that  each  acted  under  a  convic- 
tion that  he  possessed  the  power  which  he  undertook  to  exercise. 
Of  the  officer  holding  the  principal  station,  I  think  it  proper  to 
observe  that  he  accepted  it  with  reluctance,  in  compliance  with 
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the  invitation  given  him,  and  from  a  high  sense  of  duty  to  his 
country,  being  willing  to  contribute  to  the  consummation  of  an 
event  which  would  insure  complete  protection  to  an  important 
part  of  our  Union,  which  had  suffered  much  from  incursion  and 
invasion,  and  to  the  defense  of  which  his  very  gallant  -and  pa- 
triotic services  had  been  so  signally  and  usefully  devoted. 

From  the  intrinsic  difficulty  of  executing  laws  deriving  their 
origin  from  different  sources,  and  so  essentially  different  in  many 
important  circumstances,  the  adva,ntage,  and  indeed  the  neces- 
sity, of  establishing,  as  soon  as  may  be  practicable,  a  well-organized 
government  over  that  territory,  on  the  principles  of  our  system, 
is  apparent.  This  subject  is  therefore  recommended  to  the  early 
consideration  of  Congress. 

In  compliance  with  an  injunction  of  the  law  of  the  3d  of 
March  last,  three  commissioners  have  also  been  appointed,  and  a 
board  organized,  for  carrying  into  effect  the  eleventh  article  of 
the  treaty  above  recited,  making  provision  for  the  payment  of 
such  of  our  citizens  as  have  well-founded  claims  on  Spain,  of  the 
character  specified  by  that  treaty.  This  board  has  entered  on  its 
duties,  and  made  some  progress  therein.  The  commissioner  and 
surveyor  of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  provided  for  by  the  fourth  arti- 
cle of  the  treaty,  have  not  yet  arrived  in  the  United  States,  but 
are  soon  expected.  As  soon  as  they  do  arrive,  corresponding  ap- 
pointments will  be  made,  and  every  facility  be  afforded  for  the  due 
execution  of  this  service. 

The  government  of  his  Most  Faithful  Majesty,  since  the  ter- 
mination of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  has  been  removed  from 
Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Lisbon,  where  a  revolution,  similar  to  that 
which  had  occurred  in  the  neighboring  kingdom  of  Spain,  had  in 
like  manner  been  sanctioned  by  the  accepted  and  pledged  faith 
of  the  reigning  monarch.  The  diplomatic  intercourse  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Portuguese  dominions,  interrupted  by 
that  important  event,  has  not  been  resumed,  but  the  change  of 
internal  administration  having  already  materially  affected  the 
commercial  intercourse  of  the  United  States  with  the  Portuguese 
dominions,  the  renewal  of  the  public  missions  between  the  two 
countries  appears  to  be  desirable  at  an  early  day. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Colonies  in  South  America  have  had 
great  success,  during  the  present  year,  in  the  struggle  for  their 
independence.  The  new  Government  of  Colombia  has  extended 
its  territories,  and  considerably  augmented  its  strength;    and  at 
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Buenos  Ayres,  where  civil  dissensions  had  for  some  time  before 
prevailed,  greater  harmony  and  better  order  appear  to  have 
been  established.  Equal  success  has  attended  their  efforts  in  the 
Provinces  on  the  Pacific.  It  has  long  been  manifest  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  Spain  to  reduce  these  Colonies  by  force,  and 
equally  so  that  no  conditions  short  of  their  independence  would 
be  satisfactory  to  them.  It  may  therefore  be  presumed,  and  it  is 
earnestly  hoped,  that  the  Government  of  Spain,  guided  by  en- 
lightened and  liberal  councils,  will  find  it  to  comport  with  its 
interests,  and  due  to  its  magnanimity,  to  terminate  this  exhaust- 
ing controversy  on  that  basis.  To  promote  this  result,  by  friendly 
counsel  with  the  Government  of  Spain,  will  be  the  object  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

In  conducting  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  year,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  carry  into  full  effect  the  act  of  the  last  session 
of  Congress  authorizing  a  loan  of  five  millions  of  dollars.  This 
sum  has  been  raised  at  an  average  premium  of  five  dollars  fifty- 
nine  hundredths  per  centum,  upon  stock  bearing  an  interest  at 
the  rate  of  five  per  cent  per  annum,  redeemable,  at  the  option 
of  the  Government,  after  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-five. 

There  has  been  issued,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  four 
millions  seven  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  two  hundred 
and  ninety-six  dollars  thirty  cents,  of  five  per  cent  stock;  and 
there  has  been,  or  will  be,  redeemed  during  the  year,  three  mill- 
ions one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand  and  thirty  dollars 
seventy-one  cents  of  Louisiana  six  per  cent  and  deferred  stock, 
and  Mississippi  stock.  There  has,  therefore,  been  an  actual  in- 
crease of  the  public  debt,  contracted  during  the  year,  of  one 
million  five  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand  two  hundred  and 
sixty-six  dollars  sixty-nine  cents. 

The  receipts  into  the  treasury,  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the 
30th  of  September  last,  have  amounted  to  sixteen  millions  two 
hundred  and  nineteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
dollars  seventy  cents,  which,  with  the  balance  of  one  million  one 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-one 
dollars  twenty-one  cents,  in  the  treasury  on  the  former  day, 
make  the  aggregate  sum  of  seventeen  millions  four  hundred 
and  seventeen  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight  dollars  and 
ninety-one  cents. 

The  payments  from  the  treasury  during  the  same  period  have 
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amounted  to  fifteen  millions  six  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand 
two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  dollars  forty-seven  cents,  leaving 
in  the  treasury,  on  the  last-mentioned  day,  the  sum  of  one  mill- 
ion seven  hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
seventy  dollars  forty-four  cents.  It  is  estimated  that  the  receipts 
of  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  year  wiU  exceed  the  demands  which 
will  be  made  on  the  treasury  during  the  same  period,  and  that 
the  amount  in  the  treasury  on  the  30th  of  September  last  will 
be  increased  on  the  first  day  of  January  next. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  session,  it  was  anticipated  that  the 
progressive  diminution  of  the  public  revenue  in  1819  and  1820, 
which  had  been  the  result  of  the  languid  state  of  our  foreign 
commerce  in  those  years,  had  in  the  latter  year  reached  its  ex- 
treme point  of  depression.  It  has,  however,  been  ascertained 
that  that  point  was  reached  only  at  the  termination  of  the  first 
quarter  of  the  present  year.  From  that  time  until  the  30th  of 
September  last,  the  duties  secured  have  exceeded  those  of  the 
corresponding  quarters  of  the  last  year,  one  million  one  hundred 
and  seventy-two  thousand  dollars;  while  the  amount  of  deben- 
tures, issued  during  the  first  three  quarters  of  this  year,  is  nine 
hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand  dollars  less  than  that  of  the  same 
quarters  of  the  last  year. 

There  are  just  grounds  to  believe  that  the  improvement  which 
has  occurred  in  the  revenue,  during  the  last-mentioned  period, 
will  not  only  be  maintained,  but  that  it  will  progressively  increase 
through  the  next  and  several  succeeding  years,  so  as  to  realize 
the  results  which  were  presented  upon  that  subject,  by  the  official 
reports  of  the  treasury,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  session 
of  Congress. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances, 
the  revenue  for  the  next  and  subsequent  years,  to  the  year  1825, 
will  exceed  the  demands  at  present  authorized  by  law. 

It  may  fairly  be  presumed,  that  under  the  protection  given  to 
domestic  manufactures  by  the  existing  laws,  we  shall  become,  at 
*  no  distant  period,  a  manufacturing  country  on  an  extensive  scale, 
possessing  as  we  do  the  raw  materials  in  such  vast  amount,  with 
a  capacity  to  augment  them  to  an  indefinite  extent ;  raising 
within  the  country  aliment  of  every  kind  to  an  amount  far  ex- 
ceeding the  demand  for  home  consumption,  even  in  the  most 
unfavorable  years,  and  to  be  obtained  always  at  a  very  moderate 
price;    skilled  also,  as  our  people  are,  in  the  mechanic  arts,  and 
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in  every  improvement  calculated  to  lessen  the  demand  for,  and 
the  price  of,  labor,  it  is  manifest  that  their  success  in  every  branch 
of  domestic  industry  may  and  will  be  carried,  under  the  encour- 
agement given  by  the  present  duties,  to  au  extent  to  meet  any 
demand  which  under  a  fair  competition  may  be  made  on  it. 

A  considerable  increase  of  domestic  manufactures,  by  dimin- 
ishing the  importation  of  foreign,  wUl  probably  tend  to  lessen 
the  amount  of  the  public  revenue.  As,  however,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  revenue  which  is  derived  from  duties  is  raised 
from  other  articles  than  manufactures,  the  demand  for  which  will 
increase  with  our  population,  it  is  believed  that  a  fund  will  still 
be  raised  from  that  source  adequate  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
National  expenditures,  especially  as  those  expenditures,  should  we 
continue  to  be  blessed  with  peace,  wUl  be  diminished  by  the  com- 
pletion of  the  fortifications,  dock-yards,  and  other  public  works ; 
by  the  augmentation  of  the  navy  to  the  point  to  which  it  is 
proposed  to  carry  it ;  and  by  the  payment  of  the  public  debt, 
including  pensions  for  military  services. 

It  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  more  complete  our  internal 
resources,  and  the  less  dependent  we  are  on  foreign  powers  for 
every  National  as  well  as  domestic  purpose,  the  greater  and  more 
stable  will  be  the  public  felicity.  By  the  increase  of  domestic 
manufactures  will  the  demand  for  the  rude  materials  at  home  be 
increased,  and  thus  will  the  dependence  of  the  several  parts  of 
our  Union  on  each  other,  and  the  strength  of  the  Union  itself, 
be  proportion  ably  augmented.  In  this  process,  which  is  very 
desirable  and  inevitable  under  the  existing  duties,  the  resources 
which  obviously  present  themselves  to  supply  a  deficiency  in  the 
revenue,  should  it  occur,  are  the  interests  which  may  derive  the 
principal  benefit  from  the  change.  If  domestic  manufactures  are 
raised  by  duties  on  foreign,  the  deficiency  in  the  fund  necessary 
for  public  purposes  should  be  supplied  by  duties  on  the  former. 
At  the  last  session  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  the  revenue 
derived  from  the  present  sources  would  be  adequate  to  all  the 
great  purposes  of  our  Union,  including  the  construction  of  our 
fortifications,  the  augmentation  of  our  navy,  and  the  protection 
of  our  commerce  against  the  dangers  to  which  it  is  exposed. 
Had  the  deficiency  been  such  as  to  subject  us  to  the  necessity 
either  to  abandon  those  measures  of  defense  or  to  resort  to  other 
means  for  adequate  funds,  the  cause  presented  to  the  adoption  of 
a  virtuous  and  enlightened  people  appeared  to  be  a  plain   one. 
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It  must  be  gratifying  to  all  to  know  that  this  necessity  does  not 
exist.  Nothing,  however,  in  contemplation  of  such  important 
objects,  which  can  be  easily  provided  for,  should  be  left  to 
hazard.  It  is  thought  that  the  revenue  may  receive  an  augmen- 
tation from  the  existing  sources,  and  in  a  manner  to  aid  our 
manufactures,  without  hastening  prematurely  the  result  which 
has  been  suggested.  It  is  believed  that  a  moderate  additional 
duty  on  certain  articles  would  have  that  effect,  without  being 
liable  to  any  serious  objection. 

The  examination  of  the  whole  coast,  for  the  construction  of 
permanent  fortifications  from  St.  Croix  to  the  Sabine,  with  the 
exception  of  part  of  the  territory  lately  acquired,  will  be  com- 
pleted in  the  present  year,  as  will  be  the  survey  of  the  Mississippi 
under  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  the  ocean,  and  likewise  of  the  Ohio,  from 
Louisville  to  the  Mississippi.  A  progress  corresponding  with  the 
sums  appropriated  has  also  been  made  in  the  construction  of 
these  fortifications  at  the  points  designated.  As  they  will  form 
a  system  of  defense  for  the  whole  maritime  frontier,  and  in  conse- 
quence for  the  interior,  and  are  to  last  for  ages,  the  utmost  care 
has  been  taken  to  fix  the  position  of  each  work,  and  to  form  it 
on  such  a  scale  as  will  be  adequate  to  the  purpose  intended  by  it. 
AU  the  inlets  and  assailable  parts  of  our  Union  have  been 
minutely  examined,  and  positions  taken  with  a  view  to  the  best 
effect,  observing,  in  every  instance,  a  just  regard  for  economy. 
Doubts,  however,  laeing  entertained  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
position  and  extent  of  the  work  at  Dauphine  Island,  further 
progress  in  it  was  suspended  soon  after  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, and  an  order  given  to  the  board  of  engineers  and  naval 
commissioners  to  make  a  further  and  more  minute  examination 
of  it  in  both  respects,  and  to  report  the  result  without  delay. 

Due  progress  has  been  made  in  the  construction  of  vessels-of- 
war,  according  to  the  law  providing  for  the  gradual  augmentation 
of  the  navy,  and  to  the  extent  of  existing  appropriations.  The 
vessels  authorized  by  the  act  of  1820  have  all  been  completed, 
and  are  now  in  actual  service.  None  of  the  larger  ships  have 
been  or  will  be  launched  for  the  present,  the  object  being  to  pro- 
tect all  which  may  not  be  required  for  immediate  service  from 
decay,  by  suitable  buildings  erected  over  them.  A  squadron  has 
been  maintained,  as  heretofore,  in  the  Mediterranean,  by  means 
whereof   peace    has    been    preserved   with  the   Barbary  powers. 
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This  squadron  has  been  reduced  the  present  year  to  as  small  a 
force  as  is  compatible  with  the  fulfillment  of  the  object  intended 
by  it.  From  past  experience  and  the  best  information  respecting 
the  views  of  those  powers,  it  is  distinctly  understood  that  should 
our  squadron  be  withdrawn  they  would  soon  recommence  their 
hostilities  and  depredations  on  our  commerce.  Their  fortifications 
have  been  lately  rebuilt  and  their  maritime  force  increased.  It 
has  also  been  found  necessary  to  maintain  a  naval  force  in  the 
Pacific,  for  the  protection  of  the  very  important  interests  of  our 
citizens  engaged  in  commerce  and  the  fisheries  in  that  sea. 
Vessels  have  likewise  been  employed  in  cruising  along  the 
Atlantic  coast,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  in  the  neighboring  seas.  In  the  latter,  many  piracies  have 
been  committed  on  our  commerce,  and  so  extensive  was  becoming 
the  range  of  those  unprincipled  adventurers,  that  there  was  cause 
to  apprehend,  without  a  timely  and  decisive  effort  to  suppress 
them,  the  worst  consequences  would  ensue.  Fortunately  a  con- 
siderable check  has  been  given  to  that  spirit  by  our  cruisers,  who 
have  succeeded  in  capturing  and  destroying  several  of  their 
vessels.  Nevertheless  it  is  considered  an  object  of  high  im- 
portance to  continue  these  cruisers  until  the  practice  is  entirely 
suppressed.  Like  successes  have  attended  our  efforts  to  suppress 
the  slave-trade.  Under  the  flag  of  the  United  States  and  the 
sanction  of  their  papers,  the  trade  may  be  considered  as  entirely 
suppressed,  and  if  any  of  our  citizens  are  engaged  in  it  under 
the  flags  and  papers  of  other  powers,  it  is  only  from  a  respect  to 
the  rights  of  those  powers  that  these  ofienders  are  not  seized  and 
brought  home,  to  receive  the  punishment  which  the  laws  inflict. 
If  every  other  power  should  adopt  the  same  policy,  and  pursue 
the  same  vigorous  means  for  carrying  it  into  efiect,  the  trade 
could  no  longer  exist. 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  blessings  which  we  enjoy,  and  of 
which  we  have  such  manifold  proofs,  my  mind  is  irresistibly 
drawn  to  that  Almighty  Being,  the  great  source  from  whence 
they  proceed,  and  to  whom  our  most  grateful  acknowledgments 
are  due. 

At  this  session  Congress  passed  an  act  for  estab- 
lishing a  Territorial  Government  in  Florida ;  for  pre- 
serving timber  on  the  public  lands  in  that  Territory ; 
an  act  appointing  commissioners  to  look  into  the  land 
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titles  in  Florida ;  to  relieve  the  people  from  the  effects  of 
some  of  the  injurious  regulations  of  "  Don"  Andrew  Jack- 
son, the  provisional  Governor ;  to  authorize  Illinois  to 
build  a  canal  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Mississippi, 
through  the  public  lands  ;  to  authorize  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Missouri  to  appropriate  a  small  per  cent 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  in  those 
States  to  the  construction  of  roads  and  canals ;  an  act 
to  fix  the  ratio  of  representation  in  Congress  at  one 
member  for  every  forty  thousand  of  federal  popula- 
tion ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  session  was  occupied 
in  unsuccessful  attempts  to  pass  a  general  bankrupt 
law,  and  to  provide  for  further  protection  to  man- 
ufactures. 

In  March,  1822,  Mr.  Monroe  sent  to  Congress  a 
special  message,  recommending  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  independence  of  the  South  American  States.  With 
great  unanimity,  Congress  immediately  acted  on  this 
proposition,  and  appropriated  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  to  defray  the  expenses  of  opening  missions  to 
the  new  republics  of  South  America. 

At  this  session,  again  came  up  the  great  question 
of  internal  improvements,  in  a  bill  for  the  repairing  of 
the  Cumberland  Road.  The  bill  presented  for  the 
signature  of  the  President  adopted  the  idea  that  Con- 
gress had  the  Constitutional  right  to  provide  for  such 
improvements.  This  conflicted  with  the  oft-repeated 
opinion  of  Mr.  Monroe,  which  led  him  to  return  the 
bill  with  his  veto.  At  the  same  time  he  took  occasion  to 
present  to  Congress  an  elaborate  investigation  of  the 
whole  subject.  This  is  one  of  the  most  able  of  all 
Mr.  Monroe's  writings,  and  contains  about  all  that  can 
be   offered    on  that  side,  a  political  philosophy  which 
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has   controlled  the  couduct  of  a  large  class  of  public 
men  from  that  day  to  this. 

As  yet  the  subject  of  internal  improvements  had 
made,  no  great  advancement,  in  this  country,  as  a 
matter  directly  concerning  the  General  Government. 
One  of  Mr.  Madison's  last  acts  as  President  was  to 
veto  a  bill  presenting  a  plan  for  a  system  of  general 
improvements,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  Mr.  Monroe's  first  message  announced  his 
opinions  on  the  subject  to  be  in  conformity  with  those 
of  his  .predecessor ;  and  so,  during  the  first  term  of 
his  Presidency  the  subject  rested  in  comparative  quiet 
in  Congress. 

In  the  report  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  as  Secretary  of  War, 
made  in  January,  1819,  is  found  this  language: — 

"A  judicious  system  of  roads  and  canals,  constructed  for  the 
convenience  of  commerce,  and  the  transportation  of  the  mail 
only,  without  any  reference  to  military  operations,  is  itself  the 
most  efficient  meaiis  for  the  more  complete  defense  of  the  United 
States.  ■  Without  adverting  to  the  fact  that  the  roads  and  canals 
which  such  a  system  would  require,  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
precisely  those  which  would  be  required  for  the  operations  of 
war,  such  a  system,  by  consolidating  our  Union,  increasing  our 
wealth  and  fiscal  capacity,  would  add  greatly  to  our  resources 
in  war." 

In  view  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  subsequent  career,  this 
must  be  considered  remarkable  language,  nor  was  it 
forgotten  two  or  three  years  later,  when  the  cautious 
friends  of  a  system  of  internal  improvements,  aided  or 
directed  by  the  General  Government,  presented  the 
subject  in  form  to  Congress.  Appeals  and  memo- 
rials from  several  States  now  began  to  be  presented 
to  Congress,  and  at  last,  in  the  winter  of  1821,  the 
committee  on  roads  and  canals  made  a  favorable  report, 
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and  presented  a  bill,  authorizing  the  President  to  make 
surveys  for  certain  proposed  improvements,  and  such 
other  canals  and  roads  as  might  be  deemed  important 
in  a  commercial  or  military  sense.  A  few  months 
later,  in  the  same  session,  another  report  was  made, 
in  which  it  was  announced  that  the  time  had  come 
for  the  Government  to  begin  a  system  of  general  im- 
provements, that  the  financial  and  other  resources  of 
the  country  then  justified  it,  and  the  growing  necessi- 
ties of  the  country  demanded  it. 
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CHAPTER   XXIV. 

SIXTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE— SOUTH  AMERICA— GATHERING 

STORMS  AT  HOME— TROUBLES  ABROAD— END  OF 

THE  GOLDEN  AGE  BEGINS. 

HOWEVER  much  or  little  business  was  really  en-r 
acted  in  Congress  at  this  period,  abundance  of 
time  was  found  for  political  contentions.  In  fact,  the 
"  era  of  good  feeling  "  had  passed  away.  In  the  Cab- 
inet, in  Congress,  and  everywhere  else,  the  spirit  of 
dissension  was  uppermost.  j 

It  was  understood,  by  the  principle  now  believed 
to  be  established,  that  Mr.  Monroe  would,  at  the  end 
of  this  term,  give  way  to  somebody  else.  In  his  Cab- 
inet there  were  supposed  to  be  three  candidates  for 
the  succession,  Mr.  Crawford  avowedly,  and  Mr.  Cal- 
houn and  Mr.  Adams  were  understood  to  be.  Their 
friends  were  in  the  factions  of  Congress,  as  were  those 
of  Henry  Clay  an  A  DeWitt  Clinton.  Contention  and 
intrigue  marked  the  spirit  of  Congress,  stood  in  the 
way  of  wise  and  impartial  legislation,  and  disturbed 
the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  Administration.  This 
state  of  affairs  had  been  seen  in  bitter  forms  before, 
and  has  since  continuously  defaced  the  political  history 
of  the  country.  Before  the  ballots  are  counted,  and 
the  fighting  over  one  election  is  ended,  many-formed 
conspiracies  are  set  afoot  for  the  next  quadrennial 
contests. 
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Mr.  Monroe's  influence  in  Congress  and  in  politics 
was  now  nearly  ended.  In  the  great  conflict  about  to  be 
waged  he  had  no  part.  Politicians  had  little  respect  for 
his  opinions  or  wants,  and  cared  little  for  the  interest 
he  took  in  public  aifairs.  They  were  looking  for  the 
coming  President,  the  man  who  might  serve  them 
better,  or  better  represent  their  theories  of  govern- 
ment and  administration.  The  state  of  affairs  in  Con- 
gress and  in  the  Cabinet  was  appalling  to  Mr.  Monroe, 
who  took  occasion  to  reveal  his  mind  to  Mr.  Madison. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  1822,  Mr.  Madison  wrote  :— 

"The  aspect  of  things  at  Washington,  to  which  you  allude, 
could  escape  the  notice  of  no  one  who  ever  looks  into  the  news- 
papers. The  only  effect  of  a  political  rivalship  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  which  I  particularly  anticipated,  and  which, 
I  belipve,  I  mentioned  to  you,  was  an  increased  disposition  in 
each  to  cultivate  the  good-will  of  the  President.  The  object  of 
such  rivalship  on  and  through  the  proceedings  of  Congress  is  to 
be  ascribed,  I  hope,  to  a  peculiarity  and  combination  of  circum- 
stances not  likely  often  to  recur  in  our  annals. 

"I  am  afraid  you  are  too  sanguine  in  your  inferences  from 
the  absence  here  of  causes  which  have  most  engendered  and  em- 
bittered the  spirit  of  party  in  former  times  and  in  other  countries. 
There  seems  to  be  a  propensity  in  free  governments  which  wiU 
always  find  or  make  subjects  on  which  human  opinions  and 
passions  may  be  thrown  into  conflict.  The  most,  perhaps,  that 
can  be  counted  on,  and  that  will  be  sufficient,  is  that  the  occa- 
sions for  party  contests  in  such  a  country  and  government  as 
ours  will  be  either  so  slight  or  so  transient  as  not  to  threaten  any 
permanent  or  dangerous  consequences  to  the  character  and  pros- 
perity of  the  Republic." 

On  the  19th  of  June,  1822,  President  Monroe 
received  Manuel  Torres  as  Charge  d'Affaires  from 
Colombia,  South  America.  Torres  was  the  first  repre- 
sentative from  a  South  American  republic,  officially 
recognized  by  this  Government.     Torres  was  so  grateful 
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when  he  was  presented  to  the  President,  for  the 
recognition,  that  he  shed  tears.  He  was  physically  a 
poor,  weak  man.  Mr.  Monroe  invited  him  to  sit,  and 
himself  took  a  seat  at  his  side,  and  talked  with  con- 
soling kindness  to  him  of  the  good  feeling  in  this 
country  toward  South  America  and  General  Bolivar. 

Congress  had  made  some  provision  for  sending  min- 
isters to  South  America,  but  the  Cabinet  was  not 
unanimous  as  to  the  grade  of  the  mission.  At  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Adams,  the  President  was  inclined 
to  offer  Henry  Clay  the  mission  to  Colombia.  It  was, 
perhaps,  not  supposed  by  either  of  these  men  that  Mr. 
Clay  would  accept  this  office,  but  as  an  apologetic 
measure  it  would  be  construed  favorably  to  the  Ad- 
ministration, and  serve,  at  the-  same  time,  to  reflect  in 
an  opposite  direction  upon  Mr.  Clay  for  his  offens- 
ive conduct. 

In  September  of  this  year  an  agent  from  the  island 
of  Cuba  proposed  to  Mr.  Monroe  to  attach  that  island 
as  a  State  to  this  Union.  Cuba  was  first  to  declare 
her  independence  of  Spain,  and  then  ask  for  admis- 
sion as  a  member  of  this  Government.  The  scheme 
was  several  times  discussed  in  the  Cabinet,  and  Mr. 
Monroe  finally  decided  to  discourage  any  movement  in 
that  direction  in  Cuba. 

On  the  2d  of  December,  1822,  Congress  again  con- 
vened for  the  short  session  ending  March  3,  1823, 
and  the  next  day  Mr.  Monroe  sent  in  his 

SIXTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

Fellow-Citizens  of  thb  Senate  and  op  the  House  of  Ebpbesbntatives  : 

Many  causes  unite  to  make  your  present  meeting  peculiarly 

interesting  to  our  constituents.     The  operation  of  our  laws  on  the 

various  subjects  to  which  they  apply,  with  the  amendments  which 
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they  occasionally  require,  imposes,  annually,  an  important  duty 
on  the  representatives  of  a  free  people.  Our  system  has  happily 
advanced  to  such  maturity  that  I  am  not  aware  that  your  cares, 
in  that  respect,  will  be  augmented.  Other  causes  exist  which  are 
highly  interesting  to  the  whole  civilized  world,  and  to  no  portion 
of  it  more  so,  in  certain  views,  than  to  the  United  States.  Of 
these  causes,  and  of  their  bearing  on  the  interests  of  our  Union, 
I  shall  communicate  the  sentiments  which  I  have  formed  with 
that  freedom  which  a  sense  of  duty  dictates.  It  is  proper,  how- 
ever, to  invite  your  attention,  in  the  first  instance,  to  those  con- 
cerns respecting  which  legislative  provision  is  thought  to  be 
particularly  urgent. 

On  the  24th  of  June  last,  a  convention  of  navigation  and 
commerce  was  concluded,  in  this  city,  between  the  United  States 
and  France,  by  ministers  duly  authorized  for  the  purpose.  The 
sanction  of  the  Executive  having  been  given  to  this  convention 
under  a  conviction  that,  taking  all  its  stipulations  into  view,  it 
rested  essentially  on  a  basis  of  reciprocal  and  equal  advantage,  I 
deemed  it  my  duty,  in  compliance  with  the  authority  vested  in 
the  Executive  by  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  the  last  session, 
of  the  6th  May,  concerning  navigation,  to  suspend,  by  proclama- 
tion, until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  Congress,  the  operation 
of  the  act,  entitled  "An  act  to  impose  a  new  tonnage  duty  on 
French  ships  and  vessels,  and  for  other  purposes,"  and  to  suspend, 
likewise,  all  other  duties  on  French  vessels,  or  the  goods  imported 
in  them,  which  exceeded  the  duties  on  American  vessels,  and  on 
similar  goods  imported  in  them.  I  shall  submit  this  convention 
forthwith  to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent  as  to  the  rati- 
fication. 

Since  your  last  session,  the  prohibition  which  had  been  im- 
posed on  the  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  the  British 
Colonies  in  the  West  Indies  and  on  this  Continent  has  likewise 
been  removed.  Satisfactory  evidence  having  been  adduced  that 
the  ports  of  those  Colonies  had  been  opened  to  the  vessels  of  the 
United  States  by  an  act  of  the  British  Parliament,  bearing  date 
on  the  24th  of  June  last,  on  the  conditions  specified  therein, 
I  deemed  it  proper,  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  first 
section  of  the  act  of  the  last  session  above  recited,  to  declare,  by 
proclamation,  bearing  date  on  the  24th  of  August  last,  that  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  should  thenceforward,  and  until  the 
end  of  the  next  session  of  Congress,  be   open   to  the  vessels  of 
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Great  Britain  employed  in  that  trade,  under  the  limitation  speci- 
fied in  that  proclamation. 

A  doubt  was  entertained  whether  the  act  of  Congress  applied 
to  the  British  Colonies  on  this  Continent  as  well  as  to  those  in  the 
West  Indies ;  but,  as  the  act  of  Parliament  opened  the  inter- 
course equally  with  both,  and  it  was  the  manifest  intention  of 
Congress,  as  well  as  the  obvious  policy  of  the  United  States,  that 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Parliament  should  be  met,  in  equal 
extent,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  as  also  the  act  of 
Congress  was  supposed  to  vest  in  the  President  some  discretion  in 
the  execution  of  it,  I  thought  it  advisable  to  give  it  a  correspond- 
ing construction. 

Should  the  Constitutional  sanction  of  the  Senate  be  given  to 
the  ratification  of  the  convention  with  France,  legislative  provision 
will  be  necessary  to  carry  it  fuUy  into  eflTect,  as  it  likewise  will  be 
to  continue  in  force,  on  such  conditions  as  may  be  deemed  just 
and  proper,  the  intercourse  which  has  been  opened  between  the 
United  States  and  the  British  Colonies.  Every  light  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Executive  will  in  due  time  be  communicated  on 
both  subjects. 

Resting  essentially  on  a  basis  of  reciprocal  and  equal  advan- 
tage, it  has  been  the  object  of  the  Executive,  in  transactions  with 
other  powers,  to  meet  the  propositions  of  each  with  a  liberal  spirit, 
believing  that  thereby  the  interest  of  our  country  would  be  most 
efiectuaUy  promoted.  This  course  has  been  systematically  pur- 
sued in  the  late  occurrences  with  France  and  Great  Britain,  and 
in  strict  accord  with  the  views  of  the  Legislature.  A  confident 
hope  is  entertained  that,  by  the  arrangement  thus  commenced 
with  each,  all  differences  respecting  navigation  and  commerce 
with  the  dominions  in  question  will  be  adjusted,  and  a  solid 
foundation  be  laid  for  an  active  and  permanent  intercourse,  which 
will  prove  equally  advantageous' to  both  parties. 

The  decision  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
on  the  question  submitted  to  him  by  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  concerning  the  construction  of  the  first  article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent,  has  been  received.  A  convention  has  since 
been  concluded  between  the  parties,  under  the  mediation  of  his 
Imperial  Majesty,  to  prescribe  the  mode  by  which  that  article 
shall  be  carried  into  efiect,  in  conformity  with  that  decision. 
I  shall  submit  this  convention  to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and 
consent  as  to  the  ratification,  and,  if  obtained,  shall  immediately 
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bring  the  subject  before  Congress  for  such  provisions  as  may  re- 
quire the  interposition  of  the  Legislature. 

In  compliance  with  an  act  of  the  last  session,  a  Territorial 
Government  has  been  established  in  Florida,  on  the  principles  of 
our  system.  By  this  act  the  inhabitants  are  secured  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  liberties,  and  to  admission  into  the 
Union,  with  equal  participation  in  the  Government  with  the 
original  States,  on  the  conditions  heretofore  prescribed  to  other 
Territories.  By  a  clause  in  the  ninth  article  of  the  Treaty  with 
Spain,  by  which  that  territory  was  ceded  to  the  United  States, 
it  is  stipulated  that  satisfaction  shall  be  made  for  the  injuries,  if 
any,  which,  by  process  of  law,  shall  be  established  to  have  been 
suffered,  by  the  Spanish  officers  and  individual  Spanish  in- 
habitants, by  the  late  operations  of  our  troops  in  Florida.  No 
provision  having  yet  been  made  to  carry  that  stipulation  into 
effect,  it  is  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  Congress,  whether 
it  will  not  be  proper  to  vest  the  competent  power  in  the  District 
Court,  at  Pensacola,  or  in  some  tribunal  to  be  specially  organized 
for  that  purpose. 

The  fiscal  operations  of  the  year  have  been  more  successful 
than  had  been  anticipated  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  session 
of  Congress. 

The  receipts  into  the  Treasury  during  the  first  three  quarters 
of  the  year  have  exceeded  the  sum  of  fourteen  millions  seven 
hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  doUars.  The  payments  made  at 
the  Treasury  during  the  same  period  have  exceeded  twelve  millions 
two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  thousand  doUars;  leaving  in  the 
Treasury  on  the  30th  day  of  September  last  (including  one  mill- 
ion one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand  five  hundred  and 
ninety-two  dollars  and  twenty-four  cents,  which  were  in  the 
Treasury  on  the  first  day  of  January  last)  a  sum  exceeding  four 
millions  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  dollars. 

Besides  discharging  all  demands  for  the  current  service  of  the 
year,  including  the  interest  and  reimbursement  of  the  public  debt, 
the  six  per  cent  stock  of  1796,  amounting  to  eighty  thousand 
dollars,  has  been  redeemed.  It  is  estimated  that,  after  defraying 
the  current  expenses  of  the  present  quarter,  and  redeeming  the 
two  millions  of  six  per  cent  stock  of  1820,  there  will  remain  in 
the  Treasury,  on  the  first  day  of  January  next,  nearly  three  mill- 
ions of  dollars.  It  is  estimated  that  the  gross  amount  of  duties 
which  have  been  secured,  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  30th 
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of  September  last,  has  exceeded  nineteen  millions  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  the  amount  for  the  whole  year  will  probably 
not  faU  short  of  twenty-three  millions  of  dollars. 

Of  the  actual  force  in  service  under  the  present  military 
establishment,  the  posts  at  which  it  is  stationed,  and  the  condition 
of  each  post,  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  which  is  now 
communicated  will  give  a  distinct  idea.  By  like  reports  the  state 
of  the  Academy  at  West  Point  will  be  seen,  as  will  be  the  prog- 
ress which  has  been  made  on  the  fortifications  along  the  coast  and 
at  the  public  armories  and  arsenals. 

The  position  on  the  Red  River,  and  that  at  the  Sault  of  St. 
Marie,  are  the  only  new  posts  that  have  been  taken.  These 
posts,  with  those  already  occupied  in  the  interior,  are  thought  to 
be  well  adapted  to  the  protection  of  our  frontiers.  All  the  force 
not  placed  in  the  garrisons,  and  along  the  coasts,  and  in  the 
ordnance  depots,  and  indispensably  necessary  there,  is  placed  on 
the  frontiers. 

The  organization  of  the  several  corps  composing  the  army  is 
such  as  to  admit  its  expansion  to  a  great  extent  in  case  of 
emergency,  the  officers  carrying  with  them  all  the  light  which 
they  possess  to  the  new  corps  to  which  they  might  be  ap- 
pointed. 

With  the  organization'  of  the  staflf"  there  is  equal  cause  to  be 
satisfied.  By  the  concentration  of  every  branch,  with  its  chief 
in  this  city,  in  the  presence  of  the  Department,  and  with  a  grade 
in  the  chief  military  station  to  keep  alive  and  cherish  a  military 
spirit,  the  greatest  promptitude  in  the  execution  of  orders,  with 
the  greatest  economy  and  efficiency,  are  secured.  The  same 
view  is  taken  of  the  Military  Academy.  Good  order  is  preserved 
in  it,  and  the  youths  are  well  instructed  in  every  science  con- 
nected with  the  great  objects  of  the  institution.  They  are  also 
well  trained  and  disciplined  in  the  practical  parts  of  the  pro- 
fession. It  has  always  been  found  difficult  to  control  the  ardor 
inseparable  from  that  early  age  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  it  a 
proper  direction.  The  rights  of  manhood  are  too  often  claimed 
prematurely,  in  pressing  which  too  far,  the  respect  which  is  due 
to  age  and  the  obedience  necessary  to  a  course  of  study  and  in- 
struction in  every  such  institution  are  lost  sight  of.  The  great 
object  to  be  accomplished  is  the  restraint  of  that  ardor  by  such 
wise  regulations  and  government  as,  by  directing  all  the  ener- 
gies of  the  youthful  mind  to  the  attainment  of  useful  knowledge, 
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will  keep  it  within  a  just  subordination,  and  at  the  same  time 
elevate  it  to  the  highest  purposes'.  This  object  seems  to  be 
essentially  obtained  in  this  institution,  and  with  great  advantage 
to  the  Union. 

The  Military  Academy  forms  the  basis,  in  regard  to  science, 
on  which  the  military  establishment  rests.  It  furnishes  annually, 
after  due  examination,  and  on  the  report  of  the  academic  staff, 
many  well-informed  youths  to  fill  the  vacancies  which  occur  in 
the  several  corps  of  the  army,  while  others,  who  retire  to  private 
life,  carry  with  them  such  attainments  as,  under  the  right  re- 
served to  the  several  States  to  appoint  the  officers  and  to  train 
the  militia,  will  enable  them,  by  affording  a  wider  field  for  se- 
lection, to  promote  the  great  object  of  the  power  vested  in  Con- 
gress, of  providing  for  the  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining 
the  militia.  Thus,  by  the  mutual  and  harmonious  co-operation 
of  the  two  governments  in  the  execution  of  a  power  divided  be- 
tween them,  an  object  always  to  be  cherished,  the  attainment  of 
a  great  result,  on  which  our  liberties  may  depend,  can  not  fail 
to  be  secured.  I  have  to  add  that,  in  proportion  as  our  regular 
force  is  small,  should  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  the  militia, 
the  great  resources  on  which  we  rely,  be  pushed  to  the  utmost 
extent  that  circumstances  will  admit. 

A  report  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  will  communicate 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  construction  of  vessels- 
of-war,  with  other  interesting  details  respecting  the  actual  state 
of  the  affairs  of  that  Department.  It  has  been  found  necessary, 
for  the  protection  of  our  commerce,  to  maintain  the  usual  squad- 
rons on  the  Mediterranean,  the  Pacific,  and  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  extending  the  cruises  of  the  latter  into  the  West  Indies, 
where  piracy,  organized  into  a  system,  has  preyed  on  the  com- 
merce of  every  country  trading  thither.  A  cruise  has  also  been 
maintained  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  when  the  season  would  permit, 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade ;  and  orders  have  been 
given  to  the  commanders  of  all  our  public  ships  to  seize  our  own 
vessels,  should  they  find  any  engaged  in  that  trade,  and  to  bring 
them  in  for  adjudication. 

In  the  West  Indies  piracy  is  of  recent  date,  which  may  ex- 
plain the  cause  why  other  powers  have  not  combined  against  it. 
By  the  documents  communicated  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  efforts 
of  the  United  States  to  suppress  it  have  had  a  very  salutary 
effect.     The   benevolent   provision   of  the  act,  under  which    the 
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protection  has  been  extended  alike  to  the  commerce  of  other 
nations,  can  not  fail  to  be  duly  appreciated  by  them. 

In  compliance  with  the  act  of  the  last  session,  entitled,  "An 
Act  to  abolish  the  United  States  trading  establishments,"  agents 
were  immediately  appointed  and  instructed,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  close  the  business  of  the 
trading-houses  among  the  Indian  tribes,  and  to  settle  the  accounts 
of  the  factors  and  sub-factors  engaged  in  that  trade,  and  to  exe- 
cute in  all  other  respects  the  injunctions  of  that  act  in  the  mode 
prescribed  therein.  ♦A  final  report  of  their  proceedings  shall  be 
communicated  to  Congress  as  soon  as  it  is  received. 

It  is  with  great  regret  I  have  to  state  that  a  serious  malady 
has  deprived  us  of  many  valuable  citizens  at  Pensacola,  and 
checked  the  progress  of  some  of  those  arrangements  which  are 
important  to  the  Territory.  This  effect  has  been  sensibly  felt  in 
respect  to  the  Indians  who  inhabit  that  Territory,  consisting  of 
the  remnants  of  several  tribes  who  occupy  the  middle  ground  be- 
tween St.  Augustine  and  Pensacola,  with  extensive  claims,  but 
undefined  boundaries.  Although  peace  is  preserved  with  those 
Indians,  yet  their  positions  and  claims  tend  essentially  to  inter- 
rupt the  intercourse  between  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  the 
Territory,  on  which  our  inhabitants  are  principally  settled.  It 
is  essential  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  Territory,  as  well 
as  to  the  interests  of  the  Union,  that  these  Indians  should  be 
removed,  by  special  compact  with  them,  to  some  other  position, 
or  concentrated  within  narrower  limits  where  they  are.  With 
the  limited  means  in  the  power  of  the  Executive,  instructions 
were  given  to  the  governor  to  accomplish  this  object,  so  far  as 
it  might  be  practicable,  which  was  prevented  by  the  distressing 
malady  referred  to.  To  carry  it  fully  into  effect  in  either  mode, 
additional  funds  will  be  necessary,  to  the  provision  of  which  the 
powers  of  Congress  alone  are  competent.  With  a  view  to  such 
provision  as  may  be  deemed  proper,  the  subject  is  submitted  to 
your  consideration,  and,  in  the  interim,  further  proceedings  are 
suspended. 

It  appearing  that  so  much  of  the  act  entitled,  "An  Act  regu- 
lating the  staff  of  the  army,"  which  passed  on  the  14th  April, 
1818,  as  relates  to  the  commissariat,  will  expire  in  April  next, 
and  the  practical  operation  of  that  Department  having  evinced 
its  great  utility,  the  propriety  of  its  renewal  is  submitted  to  your 
consideration. 
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The  view  which  has  been  taken  of  the  probable  productive- 
ness of  the  lead-mines,  connected  with  the  importance  of  the 
material  to  the  public  defense,  makes  it  expedient  that  they 
should  be  managed  with  peculiar  care.  It  is  therefore  suggested 
whether  it  will  not  comport  with  the  public  interest  to  provide 
by  law  for  the  appointment  of  an  agent  skilled  in  mineralogy,  to 
superintend  them,  under  the  direction  of  the  proper  Department. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Cumberland  Road,  which  was  con- 
structed at  a  great  expense,  has  already  suffered  from  the  want 
of  that  regular  superintendence  and  of  those  repairs  which  are 
indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  such  a  work.  This  road  is 
of  incalculable  advantage  in  facilitating  the  intercourse  between 
the  Western  and  the  Atlantic  States.  Through  it,  the  whole  country 
from  the  northern  extremity  of  Lake  Erie  to  the  Mississippi,  and 
from  all  the  waters  which  empty  into  each,  finds  an  easy  and 
direct  communication  to  the  seat  of  Government,  and  thence  to 
the  Atlantic.  The  facility  which  it  affords  to  aU  military  and 
commercial  operations,  and  also  to  those  of  the  Post-office  De- 
partment, can  not  be  estimated  too  highly.  This  great  work  is 
likewise  an  ornament  and  an  honor  to  the  Nation.  Believing 
that  a  competent  power  to  adopt  and  execute  a  system  of  internal 
improvement  has  not  been  granted  to  Congress,  but  that  such  a 
power,  confined  to  great  national  purposes,  and  with  proper  lim- 
itations, would  be  productive  of  eminent  advantage  to  our  Union, 
I  have  thought  it  advisable  that  an  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  that  effect  should  be  recommended  to  the  several  States. 
A  bill  which  assumed  the  right  to  adopt  and  execute  such  a  sys- 
tem having  been  presented  for  my  signature  at  the  last  session, 
I  was  compelled,  from  the  view  which  I  had  taken  of  the  powers 
of  the  General  Government,  to  negative  it,  on  which  occasion  I 
thought  it  proper  to  communicate  the  sentiments  which  I  had 
formed,  on  mature  consideration,  on  the  whole  subject.  To  that 
communication,  in  all  the  views  in  which  the  great  interest  to 
which  it  relates  may  be  supposed  to  merit  your  attention,  I  have 
now  to  refer.  Should  Congress,  however,  deem  it  improper  to 
recommend  such  an  amendment,  they  have,  according  to  my 
judgment,  the  right  to  keep  the  road  in  repair,  by  providing  for 
the  superintendence  of  it,  and  appropriating  the  money  necessary 
for  repairs.  Surely,  if  they  had  the  right  to  appropriate  money 
to  make  the  road,  they  have  a  right  to  appropriate  it  to  preserve 
the  road  from  ruin.     From  the  exercise  of  this  power  no  danger 
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is  to  be  apprehended.  Under  our  happy  system,  the  people  are 
the  sole  and  exclusive  fountain  of  power.  Each  government 
originates  from  them,  and  to  them  alone,  each  to  its  proper  con- 
stituents, are  they  respectively  and  solely  responsible,  for  the 
faithful  discharge  of  their  duty,  within  their  Constitutional  limits. 
And  that  the  people  will  confine  their  public  agents,  of  every 
station,  to  the  strict  line  of  their  Constitutional  duties,  there  is  no 
cause  to  doubt.  Having,  however,  communicated  my  sentiments 
to  Congress,  at  the  last  session,  fully  in  the  document  to  which  I 
have  referred,  respecting  the  right  of  appropriation,  as  distinct 
from  the  right  of  jurisdiction  and  sovereignty  over  the  Territory 
in  question,  I  deem  it  improper  to  enlarge  on  the  subject  here. 

From  the  best  information  that  I  have  been  able  to  obtain, 
it  appears  that  our  manufactures,  though  depressed  immediately 
after  the  peace,  have  considerably  increased,  and  are  still  in- 
creasing, under  the  encouragement  given  them  by  the  tariff  of 
1816,  and  by  subsequent  laws.  Satisfied  I  am,  whatever  may  be 
the  abstract  doctrine  in  favor  of  unrestricted  commerce,  provided 
all  nations  would  concur  in  it,  and  it  was  not  liable  to  be  inter- 
rupted by  war,  which  has  never  occurred,  and  can  not  be  ex- 
pected, that  there  are  other  strong  reasons  applicable  to  our  sit- 
uation and  relations  with  other  countries,  which  impose  on  us  the 
obligation  to  cherish  and  sustain  our  manufactures ;  satisfied, 
however,  I  likewise  am  that  the  interest  of  every  part  of  our 
Union,  even  of  those  most  benefited  by  manufactures,  requires 
that  this  subject  should  be  touched  with  the  greatest  caution,  and 
a  critical  knowledge  of  the  effect  to  be  produced  by  the  slightest 
change.  On  fuU  consideration  of  the  subject,  in  all' its  relations,  I 
am  persuaded  that  a  further  augmentation  may  now  be  made  of 
the  duties  on  certain  foreign  articles  in  favor  of  our  own,  and 
.without  affecting  injuriously  any  other  interest.  For  more  pre- 
cise details  I  refer  you  to  the  communications  which  were  made 
to  Congress  during  the  last  session. 

So  great  was  the  amount  of  accounts  for  moneys  advanced 
during  the  late  war,  in  addition  to  others  of  a  previous  date, 
which,  in  the  regular  operations  of  the  Government,  necessarily 
remained  unsettled,  that  it  required  a  considerable  length  of  time 
for  their  adjustment.  By  a  report  from  the  First  Comptroller  of 
the  Treasury  it  appears  that  on  the  4th  of  March,  1817,  the  ac- 
counts then  unsettled  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  three  mill- 
ions sixty-eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-six  dollars 
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and  forty-one  cents,  of  which,  on  the  30th  of  September  of  the 
present  year,  ninety-three  millions  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-six  dollars  and  fifty-six  cents 
had  been  settled  ;  leaving  on  that  day  a  balance  unsettled  of 
nine  millions  eight  hundred  and  ninety-three  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy-nine  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents.  That  there 
have  been  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  in  paying  the  public  debt 
and  sustaining  the  Government  in  all  its  operations  and  disburse- 
ments, since  the  4th  of  March,  1817,  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
millions  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousand  three  hundred 
and  eighty  dollars  and  ninety-six  cents,  the  accounts  for  which 
have  been  settled  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
millions  five  hundred  and  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-one 
dollars  and  twelve  cents ;  leaving  a  balance  unsettled  of  nineteen 
millions  six  hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  dollars  and  eighty-four  cents.  For  precise  de- 
tails respecting  each  of  these  balances,  I  refer  to  the  report  of  the 
Comptroller  and  the  documents  which  accompany  it. 

From  this  view  it  appears  that  our  commercial  differences  with 
France  and  Great  Britain  have  been  placed  in  a  train  of  amicable 
arrangement,  on  conditions  fair  and  honorable,  in  both  instances, 
to  each  party;  that  our  finances  are  in  a  very  productive  state, 
our  revenue  being  at  present  fully  competent  to  all  the  de- 
mands upon  it;  that  our  military  force  is  well  organized  in  aU 
its  branches,  and  capable  of  rendering  the  most  important  serv- 
ice, in  case  of  emergency,  that  its  number  will  admit  of;  that 
due  progress  has  been  made,  under  existing  appropriations, 
in  the  construction  of  fortifications,  and  in  the  operations  of  the 
ordnance  department;  that  due  progress  has  in  like  manner  been 
made  in  the  construction  of  ships-of-war ;  that  our  navy  is  in  the 
best  condition,  felt  and  respected  in  every  sea  in  which  it  is  em- 
ployed for  the  protection  of  our  commerce;  that  our  manufactures 
have  augmented  in  amount  and  improved  in  quality;  that  great 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  settlement  of  accounts  and  in  the 
recovery  of  the  balances  due  by  individuals ;  and  that  the  utmost 
economy  is  secured  and  observed  in  every  department  of  the 
Administration. 

Other  objects  will  likewise  claim  your  attention;  because,  from 
the  station  which  the  United  States  hold,  as  a  member  of  the 
great  community  of  nations,  they  have  rights  to  maintain,  duties 
to  perform,  and  dangers  to  encounter. 
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A  strong  hope  was  entertained  that  peace  would,  ere  this, 
have  been  concluded  between  Spain  and  the  independent  govern- 
ments south  of  the  United  States  in  this  hemisphere.  Long  ex- 
perience having  evinced  the  competency  of  those  governments  to 
maintain  the  independence  which  they  had  declared,  it  was  pre- 
sumed that  the  considerations  which  induced  their  recognition  by 
the  United  States  would  have  had  equal  weight  with  other  pow- 
ers, and  that  Spain  herself,  yielding  to  those  magnanimous  feel- 
ings of  which  her  history  furnishes  so  many  examples,  would 
have  terminated,  on  that  basis,  a  controversy  so  unavailing  and 
at  the  same  time  so  destructive.  We  still  cherish  the  hope  that 
this  result  wiU  not  long  be  postponed. 

Sustaining  our  neutral  position,  and  allowing  to  each  party, 
whUe  the  war  continues,  equal  rights,  it  is  incumbent  on  the 
United  States  to  claim  of  each,  with  equal  rigor,  the  faithful 
observance  of  our  rights  according  to  the  well-known  law  of  na- 
tions. From  each,  therefore,  a  like  co-operation  is  expected  in 
the  suppression  of  the  piratical  practice  which  has  grown  out 
of  this  war,  and  of  blockades  of  extensive  coasts  on  both  seas, 
which,  considering  the  small  force  employed  to  sustain  them, 
have  not  the  slightest  foundation  to  rest  on. 

Europe  is  still  unsettled,  and,  although  the  war  long  menaced 
between  Bussia  and  Turkey  has  not  broken  out,  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty that  the  differences  between  those  powers  will  be  amicably 
adjusted.  It  is  impossible  to  look  to  the  oppressions  of  the  coun- 
try, respecting  which  those  differences  arose,  without  being  deeply 
affected.  The  mention  of  Greece  fills  the  mmd  with  the  most 
exalted  sentiments,  and  arouses  in  our  bosoms  the  best  feelings 
of  which  our  nature  is  susceptible.  Superior  skill  and  refinement 
in  the  arts,  heroic  gallantry  in  action,  disinterested  patriotism, 
enthusiastic  zeal  and  devotion  in  favor  of  public  and  personal 
liberty,  are  associated  with  our  recollections  of  ancient  Greece. 
That  such  a  country  should  have  been  overwhelmed,  and  so  long 
hidden,  as  it  were,  from  the  world  under  a  gloomy  despotism,  has 
been  a  cause  of  unceasing  and  deep  regret  to  generous  minds  for 
ages  past.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  reappearance  of 
those  people  in  their  original  character,  contending  in  favor  of 
their  liberties,  should  produce  that  great  excitement  and  sympa- 
thy in  their  favor  which  have  been  so  signally  displayed  through- 
out the  United  States.     A  strong  hope  is  entertained  that  these 
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people  ■will  recover  their  independence  and  resume  their  equal 
station  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

A  great  effort  has  been  made  in  Spain  and  Portugal  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  people,  and  it  must  be  very  consoling 
to  all  benevolent  minds  to  see  the  extraordinary  moderation  with 
■which  it  has  been  conducted.  That  it  may  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  both  nations  is  the  ardent  wish  of  this  whole  people,  to 
the  expression  of  which  we  confine  ourselves;  for,  whatever  may 
be  the  feelings  or  sentiments  which  every  individual  under  our 
Government  has  a  right  to  indulge  and  express,  it  is  nevertheless 
a  sacred  maxim,  equally  with  the  Government  and  people,  that 
the  destiny  of  every  independent  nation,  in  what  relates  to  such 
improvements,  of  right  belongs,  and  ought  to  be  left,  exclusively 
to  themselves. 

Whether  we  reason  from  the  late  wars  or  from  those  menacing 
symptoms  which  now  appear  in  Europe,  it  is  manifest  that  if  a 
convulsion  should  take  place  in  any  of  those  countries,  it  will 
proceed  from  causes  which  have  no  existence  and  are  utterly  un- 
known in  these  States,  in  which  there  is  but  one  order,  that  of 
the  people,  to  whom  the  sovereignty  exclusively  belongs.  Should 
war  break  out  in  any  of  those  countries,  who  can  foretell  the 
extent  to  which  it  may  be  carried,  or  the  desolation  which  it  may 
spread?  Exempt  as  we  are  from  these  causes,  our  internal  tran- 
quillity is  secure ;  and  distant  as  we  are  from  the  troubled  scene, 
and  faithful  to  just  principles,  in  regard  to  other  powers,  we  might 
reasonably  presume  that  we  should  not  be  molested  by  them. 
This,  however,  ought  not  to  be  calculated  on  as  certain.  Unpro- 
voked injuries  are  often  inflicted,  and  even  the  peculiar  felicity 
of  our  situation  might,  with  some,  be  a  cause  for  excitement  and 
aggression.  The  history  of  the  late  wars  in  Europe  furnishes  a 
complete  demonstration  that  no  system  of  conduct,  however  cor- 
rect in  principle,  can  protect  neutral  powers  from  injury  from  any 
party ;  that  a  defenseless  position  and  distinguished  love  of  peace 
are  the  surest  invitations  to  war;  and  that  there  is  no  way  to 
avoid  it  other  than  by  being  always  prepared  and  willing,  for  just 
cause,  to  meet  it.  If  there  be  a  people  on  earth  whose  more  espe- 
cial duty  it  is  to  be  at  all  times  prepared  to  defend  the  rights 
with  which  they  are  blessed,  and  to  surpass  all  others  in  sustain- 
ing the  necessary  burdens,  and  in  submitting  to  sacrifices  to  make 
such  preparations,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  people  of  these  States. 

When  we  see  that  a  civil  war  of  the  most  frightful  character 
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rages  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Black  Sea;  that  strong  symptoms 
of  war  appear  in  other  parts,  proceeding  from  causes  which, 
should  it  break  out,  may  become  general,  and  be  of  long  dura- 
tion ;  that  the  war  still  continues  between  Spain  and  the  inde- 
pendent governments,  her  late  Provinces,  in  this  hemisphere ;  that 
it  is  likewise  menaced  between  Portugal  and  Brazil,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  attempt  of  the  latter  to  dismember  itself  from  the 
former;  and  that  a  system  of  piracy,  of  great  extent,  is  main- 
tained in  the  neighboring  seas,  which  will  require  equal  vigilance 
and  decision  to  suppress  it,  the  reasons  for  sustaining  the  attitude 
which  we  now  hold,  and  for  pushing  forward  all  our  measures 
of  defense  with  the  utmost  vigor,  appear  to  me  to  acquire 
new  force. 

The  United  States  owe  to  the  world  a  great  example,  and,  by 
means  thereof,  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  humanity  a  generous 
support.  They  have  so  far  succeeded  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
virtuous  and  enlightened  of  every  country.  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  their  whole  movement  will  be  regulated  by  a  sacred 
regard  to  principle,  all  our  institutions  being  founded  on  that 
basis.  The  ability  to  support  our  own  cause,  under  any  trial  to 
which  it  may  be  exposed,  is  the  great  point  on  which  the  public 
solicitude  rests.  It  has  been  often  charged  against  free  govern- 
ments that  they  have  neither  the  foresight  nor  the  virtue  to  pro- 
vide, at  the  proper  season,  for  great  emergencies ;  that  their  course 
is  improvident  and  expensive;  that  war  wUl  always  find  them 
unprepared;  and  whatever  may  be  its  calamities,  that  its  terrible 
warnings  will  be  disregarded  and  forgotten  as  soon  as  peace  re- 
turns. I  have  full  confidence  that  this  charge,  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  United  States,  will  be  shown  to  be  utterly  destitute  of 
truth.  James  Monroe. 

This  message  was  anxiously  looked  for,  and  fully 
met  the  public  expectation  as  a  frank  and  clear  state- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  President.  Several  of  its 
wise,  broad,  patriotic  sentiments,  and  its  general,  calm, 
statesman-like  tone  were  greatly  beneficial  to  the  repu- 
tation of  Mr.  Monroe.  Nowhere  so  much  as  in  these 
annual  messages  does  the  cautious  and  entirely  frank 
and  matter-of-fact  character  of  Mr.  Monroe  appear  to 
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his  advantage,  and  in  striking  contrast  with  the  specu- 
lative and  often  unreliable  tendencies  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 
It  was  this  entire  openness  in  the  manner  and  conduct 
of  the  President  which,  in  part,  led  Mr.  Adams  to  sac- 
rifice his  personal  feelings  and  preferences  to  the  har- 
mony and  interests  of  the  Administration.  A  singular 
display  of  Mr.  Monroe's  frankness  was  made  in  a  Cabinet 
meeting  during  this  session,  in  which  he  took  occasion 
to  speak  of  the  political  prospects  of  three  of  his 
counselors,  and  told  them  that  it  was  highly  honor- 
able that  such  large  numbers  of  their  fellow-citizens 
were  advocating  their  respective  claims  to  succeed  him 
in  the  Presidency,  and  that  his  confidence  in  each  of 
them  was  entire  and  unimpaired.  No  reply  was  made 
to  this  unexpected  burst  from  the  President,  which 
was  followed  by  a  long  silence,  broken  at  last  by  Mr. 
Adams  asking  Mr.  Thompson  when  he  would  take 
his  seat  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  on  the  Su- 
preme Bench. 

There  was  little  disposition  in  Congress,  at  this 
time,  to  attend  to  the  real  business  for  which  it  was 
created,  and  hence  nothing  of  great  importance  was 
achieved  at  this  session.  Although  the  President  had 
signified  his  inclination  to  sanction  an  appropriation 
for  repairing  and  operating  the  Cumberland  Road, 
Congress  took  no  definite  action  in  the  case.  Proposi- 
tions were  also  made  at  this  time  for  an  extensive 
system  of  canals  to  be  constructed  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  under  the  patronage  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  the  question  of  Constitutional  right  stood  in 
the  way  of  any  decided  action  in  Congress.  The 
scruples  of  Mr.  Monroe,  and  his  vast,  exhaustive, 
and  candid  presentation  of  the  whole  subject  had,  at 
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last,  arrested  the  progress  of  internal  improvements, 
and  mainly  ended  the  disposition  to  legislate  in  that 
direction.  Indeed,  the  impetus  given  during  this  Ad- 
ministration against  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  internal 
improvements  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and 
strengthened  by  the  course  of  General  Jackson,  held 
in  abeyance  for  many  years  any  great  degree  of  prog- 
ress on  the  subject  in  Congress. 

Congress  provided  at  this  session  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  commercial  treaty  which  Mr.  Adams  had, 
after  great  eflTorts,  towards  the  close  of  June,  1822, 
succeeded  in  effecting  with  the  stubborn  Hyde  de 
Neuville  between  the  United  States  and  France.  Two 
years  before  Mr.  Gallatin  had  written  home  that  there 
was  no  hope  for  this  treaty,  and  he  had,  accord- 
ingly, abandoned  his  efforts,  even  with  all  his  patience. 
France  was  perverse,  and  not  at  all  inclined  to  enter  into 
the  treaty.  But  Mr.  Adams  had  again  met  with  suc- 
cess, and  another  vexatious  matter  was  disposed  of 
with  great  satisfaction  to  Mr.  Monroe. 

Colonel  Richard  M.  Johnson  distinguished  himself 
this  session  by  presenting  a  bill  in  the  Senate  for  the 
abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debts  due  the  United 
States ;  and,  although  the  measure  was  not  successful 
at  this  time,  Colonel  Johnson  pursued  this  detestable 
remnant  of  monarchic  folly  and  stupidity  until  a  law 
was  eventually  passed  in  1828,  forever  doing  away  with 
imprisonment  for  debt  so  far  as  the  General  Govern- 
ment was  concerned.  Even  a  savage  would  have  been 
wiser  than  to  originate  and  perpetuate  such  a  piece 
of  stupidity.  An  imprisoned  white  man  could  not  pay 
debts  better  than  an  imprisoned  Indian. 

The   most  important  matter  accomplished  by  the 
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Administration  this  year  was  effecting  the  commercial 
treaty  with  France.  That  country  had  always  been 
indifferent  on  this  subject;  indeed,  did  not  desire 
such  a  treaty  with  the  United  States.  If  it  was  not 
an  advantage  to  France  to  be  without  this  treaty,  it 
was  certainly  of  doubtful  benefit  to  her  to  have  it. 
But  the  commerce  of  this  country  had  lost  much  by 
the  absence  of  this  treaty  and  the  final  success  of  the 
negotiation  was  a  noteworthy  and  important  event  in 
diplomatic  history. 

In  the  summer  of  1823  Mr.  Thompson,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  was  appointed  to  the  vacant  place  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and,  on  the  9th 
of  December,  Samuel  L.  Southard,  of  New  Jersey, 
was  designated  for  his  place  in  the  Cabinet.  On  the 
same  date  John  McLean,  of  Ohio,  took  the  place  of  Re- 
turn Jonathan  Meigs,  resigned,  as  Postmaster-General. 

The  position  the  Administration  occupied  as  to 
South  American  affairs  rendered  the  foreign  relations 
of  this  country  somewhat  precarious  at  this  time. 
This  matter  gave  Mr.  Monroe  no  little  uneasiness,  nor 
was  he  able  to  see  at  all  times  how  this  country  could 
avoid  European  difficulties  on  account  of  her  American 
relations  and  sentiments. 

The  forthcoming  annual  message  led  to  numerous 
Cabinet  meetings,  and  it  was  finally  the  result  of 
many  compromise  views.  The  attitude  towards  South 
America,  the  strong  American  position,  and  the  tone 
of  alarm  and  defiance  assumed  by  the  President  were 
closely  discussed  in  the  Cabinet.  And  Albert  Galla- 
tin, who  had  returned  from  France,  was  allowed  to 
pass  his  opinion  on  the  message  before  it  was  finally 
ready  for  Congress. 
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From  the  outset  this  Government  had  been  greatly 
disturbed  about  tempering  its  republican  principles  and 
practices  to  the  monarchies  of  Europe. 

It  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  American  diplomatic 
relations  and  polity  that  such  men  as  Richard  Rush, 
William  Wirt,  John  Quincy  Adams,  James  Monroe, 
John  C.  Calhoun,  and  William  H.  Crawford  are  found 
studying  to  discover  ways  of  moderating  their  repub- 
lican principles  to  render  them  void  of  offense  to  the 
monocracies  of  Europe  and  their  monocratic  represent- 
atives. The  policy  of  every  distinctive  republican 
or  American  sentiment  had  to  undergo  a  careful  crit- 
icism. Under  Washington  the  necessity  of  this  con- 
duct was  more  apparent,  but  since  that  period  fortu- 
nately the  need  for  or  propriety  of  such  usage  has 
gradually  disappeared.  Under  Mr.  Jefferson,  however, 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  Republic,  the  opposite  ex- 
treme of  manners  was  not  without  its  good  effects 
here,  while  it  met  no  great  hindrances  from  monarchic 
and  aristocratic  dislikes  abroad. 

Mr.  Monroe  and  his  Cabinet  had  in  the  main  taken 
the  safe  and  politic  non-irritating  course,  not  need- 
lessly making  a  display  of  the  republican  and  free 
principles  of  this  country,  and  holding  them  up  in 
State  papers  in  comparison  with  those  of  governments 
differently  and  less  favorably  organized. 

29— B 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

SEVENTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE— "  THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE"— 
LAST  CONGRESSIONAL  CAUCUS. 

ON  the  first  day  of  December,  1823,  Congress  again 
assembled.    ("  First  session  of  the  eighteenth  Con- 
gress.")    Mr.  Clay  now  again  appeared  in  Congress,  and 
was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  by  a  large  majority 
over  Mr.  Barbour,  the  former  Speaker. 
On  the  2d  the  President  delivered  his 

SEVENTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 
Fellow-Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Eepeesbntatives: — 

Many  important  subjects  will  claim  your  attention  during  the 
present  session,  of  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  give,  in  aid  of  your 
deliberations,  a  just  idea  in  this  communication.  I  undertake  this 
duty  with  diffidence,  from  the  vast  extent  of  the  interests  on 
which  I  have  to  treat,  and  of  their  great  importance  to  every 
portion  of  our  Union.  I  enter  on  it  with  zeal,  from  thorough 
conviction  that  there  never  was  a  period  since  the  establishment 
of  our  Kevolution  when,  regarding  the  condition  of  the  civilized 
world  and  its  bearing  on  us,  there  was  greater  necessity  for  devo- 
tion in  the  public  servants  to  their  respective  duties,  or  for  virtue, 
patriotism,  and  union  in  our  constituents. 

Meeting  in  you  a  new  Congress,  I  deem  it  proper  to  present 
this  view  of  public  affairs  in  greater  detail  than  might  otherwise 
be  necessary.  I  do  it,  however,  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  from 
a  knowledge  that  in  this  respect  I  shall  comply  more  fully  with 
the  sound  principles  of  our  Government.  The  people  beiag  with 
us  exclusively  the  sovereign,  it  is  indispensable  that  full  informa- 
tion be  laid  before  them  on  all  important  subjects  to  enable  them 
to  exercise  that  high  power  with  complete  effect.     If  kept  in  the 
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dark,  they  must  be  incompetent  to  it.  We  are  all  liable  to  error, 
and  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  management  of  public  affairs 
are  more  subject  to  excitement,  and  to  be  led  astray  by  their 
particular  interests  and  passions  than  the  great  body  of  our  con- 
stituents, who,  being  at  home  in  the  pursuit  of  their  ordinary 
avocations,  are  calm  but  deeply  interested  spectators  of  events, 
and  of  the  conduct  of  those  who  are  parties  to  them.  To  the 
people,  every  department  of  the  Government  and  every  individual 
in  each  are  responsible,  and  the  more  full  their  information  the 
better  they  can  judge  of  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  pursued,  and 
of  the  conduct  of  each  in  regard  to  it.  From  their  dispassionate 
judgment  much  aid  may  always  be  obtained,  while  their  approba- 
tion will  form  the  greatest  incentive  and  most  gratifying  reward 
for  virtuous  actions,  and  the  dread  of  their  censure  the  best  secu- 
rity against  the  abuse  of  their  confidence.  Their  interests  in  all 
vital  questions  are  the  same,  and  the  bond  by  sentiment  as  well 
as  by  interest  will  be  proportionably  strengthened  as  they  are  bet- 
ter informed  of  the  real  state  of  public  affairs,  especially  in  diffi- 
cult conjunctures.  It  is  by  such  knowledge  that  local  prejudices 
and  jealousies  are  surmounted,  and  that  a  National  policy,  extend- 
ing its  fostering  care  and  protection  to  all  the  great  interests  of 
our  Union,  is  formed  and  steadily  adhered  to. 

A  precise  knowledge  of  our  relations  with  foreign  powers,  as 
respects  our  negotiations  and  transactions  with  each,  is  thought 
to  be  particularly  necessary.  Equally  necessary  is  it  that  we  should 
form  a  just  estimate  of  our  resources,  revenue,  and  progress  in 
every  kind  of  improvement  connected  with  the  National  prosper- 
ity and  public  defense.  It  is  by  rendering  justice  to  other  nations 
that  we  may  expect  it  from  them.  It  is  by  our  ability  to  resent 
injuries  and  redress  wrongs  that  we  may  avoid  them. 

The  Commissioners  under  the  fifth  article  of  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent,  having  disagreed  in  their  opinions  respecting  that  portion 
of  the  boundary  between  the  territories  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  the  estabUshment  of  which  had  been  submitted 
to  them,  have  made  their  respective  reports,  in  compliance  with 
that  article,  that  the  same  might  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  a 
friendly  power.  It  being  manifest,  however,  that  it  would  be 
difiicult,  if  not  impossible,  for  any  power  to  perform  that  office 
without  great  delay  and  much  inconvenience  to  itself,  a  proposal 
has  been  made  by  this  Government,  and  acceded  to  by  that  of 
Great  Britain,  to  endeavor  to  establish  that  boundary  by  amicable 
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negotiation.  It  appearing,  from  long  experience,  that  no  satis- 
factory arrangement  could  be  formed  of  the  commercial  inter- 
course between  the  United  States  and  the  British  Colonies  in  this 
hemisphere  by  legislative  acts,  wlfile  each  party  pursued  its  own 
course  without  agreement  or  concert  with  the  other,  a  proposal 
has  been  made  to  the  British  Government  to  regulate  this  com- 
merce by  treaty,  as  it  has  been  to  arrange  in  like  manner  the 
just  claim  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  inhabiting  the 
States  and  Territories  bordering  on  the  lakes  and  rivers  which 
empty  into  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  navigation  of  that  river  to 
the  ocean.  For  these  and  other  objects  of  high  importance  to  the 
interests  of  both  parties  a  negotiation  has  been  opened  with  the 
British  Government  which,  it  is  hoped,  wUl  have  a  satisfactory 
result. 

The  Commissioners,  under  the  sixth  and  seventh  articles  of 
the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  having  successfully  closed  their  labors  in  re- 
lation to  the  sixth,  have  proceeded  to  the  discharge  of  those 
relating  to  the  seventh.  Their  progress  in  the  extensive  survey, 
required  for  the  performance  of  their  duties,  justifies  the  presump- 
tion that  it  wUl  be  completed  in  the  ensuing  year. 

The  negotiation  which  had  been  long  depending  with  the 
French  Government  on  several  important  subjects,  and  particu- 
larly for  a  just  indemnity  for  losses  sustained  in  the  late  wars  by 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  under  unjustifiable  seizures  and 
confiscations  of  their  property,  has  not  as  yet  had  the  desired 
effect.  As  this  claim  rests  on  the  same  principle  with  others 
which  have  been  admitted  by  the  French  Government,  it  is  not 
perceived  on  what  just  grounds  it  can  be  rejected.  A  minister 
will  be  immediately  appointed  to  proceed  to  France  and  resume 
the  negotiation  on  this  and  other  subjects  which  may  arise 
between  the  two  nations. 

At  the  proposal  of  the  Russian  Imperial  Government,  made 
through  the  Minister  of  the  Emperor  residing  here,  a  full  power 
and  instructions  have  been  transmitted  to  the  Minister  of  the 
United  States  at  St.  Petersburg,  to  arrange,  by  amicable  negotia- 
tion, the  respective  rights  and  interests  of  the  two  nations  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  this  Continent.  A  similar  proposal  has  been 
made  by  his  Imperial  Majesty  to  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain,  which  has  likewise  been  acceded  to.  The  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  been  desirous,  by  this  friendly  proceed- 
ing, of  manifesting  the  great  value  which  they  have  invariably 
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attached  to  the  friendship  of  the  Emperor,  and  their  solicitude  to 
cultivate  the  best  understanding  with  his  government.  In  the 
discussions  to  which  this  interest  has  given  rise,  and  in  the  ar- 
rangements by  which  they  may  terminate,  the  occasion  has  been 
judged  proper  for  asserting  as  a  principle  in  which  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  United  States  are  involved,  that  the  American 
Continents,  by  the  free  and  independent  condition  which  they 
have  assumed  and  maintain,  are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered 
as  subjects  for  future  colonization  by  any  European  powers. 

Since  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  the  Commis- 
sioners and  arbitrators  for  ascertaining  and  determining  the 
amount  of  indemnification  which  may  be  due  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  under  the  decision  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  in  conformity  to  the  convention  concluded 
at  St.  Petersburg,  on  the  twelfth  of  July,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-two,  have  assembled  in  this  city  and  organ- 
ized themselves  as  a  Board  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  as- 
signed to  them  by  that  treaty.  The  Commission,  constituted 
under  the  eleventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  twenty-second  Febru- 
ary, one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  nineteen,  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain,  is  also  in  session  here ;  and  as  the  term 
of  three  years  limited  by  the  treaty  for  the  execution  of  the  trust 
will  expire  before  the  period  of  the  next  regular  meeting  of 
Congress,  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  will  be  drawn  to  the 
measures  which  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  objects  for 
which  the  Commission  was  instituted. 

In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, adopted  at  their  last  session,  instructions  have  been  given 
to  all  the  ministers  of  the  United  States  accredited  to  the  powers 
of  Europe  and  America,  to  propose  the  proscription  of  the 
African  slave-trade  by  classing  it  under  the  denomination,  and 
inflicting  on  its  perpetrators  the  punishment,  of  piracy.  Should 
this  proposal  be  acceded  to,  it  is  not  doubted  that  this  odious  and 
criminal  practice  will  be  promptly  and  entirely  suppressed.  It  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  it  will  be  acceded  to,  from  a  firm  belief  that 
it  is  the  most  efiectual  expedient  that  can  be  adopted  for  the 
purpose. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  recent  war  between  France  and 
Spain,  it  was  declared  by  the  French  Government  that  it  would 
grant  no  commissions  to  privateers,  and  that  neither  the  commerce 
of  Spain  herself  nor  of  neutral  nations  should  be  molested  by  the 
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naval  force  of  France,  except  in  the  breach  of  a  lawful  blockade. 
This  declaration,  which  appears  to  have  been  faithfully  carried 
into  effect,  concurring  with  principles  proclaimed  and  cherished 
by  the  United  States  from  the  first  establishment  of  their  inde- 
pendence, suggested  the  hope  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  the 
proposal  for  adopting  it  as  a  permanent  and  invariable  rule  in  all 
future  maritime  wars  might  meet  the  favorable  consideration  of 
the  great  European  powers.  Instructions  have  accordingly  been 
given  to  our  ministers  with  France,  Russia,  and  Great  Britain, 
to  make  those  proposals  to  their  respective  governments ;  and 
when  the  friends  of  humanity  reflect  on  the  essential  ameliora- 
tion to  the  condition  of  the  human  race  which  would  result  from 
the  abolition  of  private  war  on  the  sea,  and  on  the  great  facility 
by  which  it  might  be  accomplished,  requiring  only  the  consent  of 
a  few  sovereigns,  an  earnest  hope  is  indulged  that  these  overtures 
will  meet  with  an  attention  animated  by  the  spirit  in  which  they 
were  made,  and  that  they  wUl  ultimately  be  successful. 

The  ministers  who  were  appointed  to  the  Republics  of  Colom- 
bia and  Buenos  Ayres,  during  the  last  session  of  Congress,  pro- 
ceeded, shortly  afterwards,  to  their  destinations.  Of  their  arrival 
there  ofiicial  intelligence  has  not  yet  been  received.  The  min- 
ister appointed  to  the  Republic  of  ChUi  will  saU  in  a  few  days. 
An  early  appointment  wdll  also  be  made  to  Mexico.  A  minister 
has  been  received  from  Colombia,  and  the  other  governments 
have  been  informed  that  ministers,  or  diplomatic  agents  of  in- 
ferior grade,  would  be  received  from  each  accordingly  as  they 
might  prefer  the  one  or  the  other. 

The  minister  appointed  to  Spain  proceeded,  soon  after  his  ap- 
pointment, for  Cadiz,  the  residence  of  the  sovereign  to  whom  he 
was  accredited.  In  approaching  that  port,  the  frigate  which  con- 
veyed him  was  warned  off  by  the  commander  of  the  French 
squadron,  by  which  it  was  blockaded,  and  not  permitted  to  enter, 
although  apprised  by  the  captain  of  the  frigate  of  the  public 
character  of  the  person  whom  he  had  on  board,  the  landing  of 
whom  was  the  sole  object  of  his  proposed  entry.  This  act,  being 
considered  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  ambassadors  and  of 
nations,  will  form  a  just  cause  of  complaint  to  the  Government 
of  France  against  the  ofiicer  by  whom  it  was  committed. 

The  actual  condition  of  the  public  finances  more  than  realizes 
the  favorable  anticipations  that  were  entertained  of  it  at  the 
opening  of  the  last  session  of  Congress.     On  the  first  of  January 
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there  was  a  balance  in  the  Treasury  of  four  millions  two  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-seven  dollars 
and  fifty-five  cents.  From  that  time  to  the  thirtieth  of  Septem- 
ber the  receipts  amounted  to  upwards  of  sixteen  millions  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the  expenditures  to  eleven  mill- 
ions four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  During  the  fourth  quarter 
of  the  year  it  is  estimated  that  the  receipts  will,  at  least,  equal 
the  expenditures,  and  that  there  will  remain  in  the  Treasury  on 
the  first  day  of  January  next-,  a  surplus  of  nearly  nine  millions  of 
dollars. 

On  the  first  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-five,  a 
large  amount  of  the  war  debt,  and  a  part  of  the  Revolutionary 
debt,  wUl  become  redeemable.  Additional  portions  of  the  former 
will  continue  to  become  redeemable  annually  until  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-five.  It  is  believed,  however,  that, 
if  the  United  States  remain  at  peace,  the  whole  of  that  debt  may 
be  redeemed  by  the  ordinary  revenue  of  those  years,  during  that 
period,  under  the  provision  of  the  act  of  March  third,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventeen,  creating  the  sinking  fund  ;  and,  in  that 
case,  the  only  part  of  the  debt  that  will  remain  after  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-five  will  be  the  seven  millions  of  five 
per  cent  stock  subscribed  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  three  per  cent  Revolutionary  debt,  amounting  to  thirteen 
milhons  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  thousand  and  ninety-nine 
doUars  and  six  cents,  both  of  which  are  redeemable  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  Government. 

The  state  of  the  army  and  its  organization  and  discipline  has 
been  gradually  improving  for  several  years,  and  has  now  attained 
a  high  degree  of  perfection.  The  military  disbursements  have 
been  regularly  made,  and  the  accounts  regularly  and  promptly 
rendered  for  settlement.  The  supplies  of  various  descriptions 
have  been  of  good  quality,  and  regularly  issued  at  all  of  the 
posts.  A  system  of  economy  and  accountability  has  been  intro- 
duced into  every  branch  of  the  service  which  admits  of  little  ad- 
ditional improvement.  This  desirable  state  has  been  attained  by 
the  act  reorganizing  the  staflP  of  the  army,  passed  on  the  four- 
teenth of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighteen. 

The  moneys  appropriated  for  fortifications  have  been  regularly 
and  economically  applied,  and  all  the  works  advanced  as  rapidly 
as  the  amount  appropriated  would  admit.  Three  important 
works  will  be  completed  in  the  course  of  this  year ;  that  is,  Fort 
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Washington,  Fort  Delaware,  and  the   fort  at  the  Rigolets,  in 
Louisiana. 

The  Board  of  Engineers  and  the  Topographical  Corps  have 
been  in  constant  and  active  service,  in  surveying  the  coast,  and 
projecting  the  works  necessary  for  its  defense. 

The  Military  Academy  has  attained  a  degree  of  perfection  in 
its  discipline  and  instruction  equal,  as  is  believed,  to  any  institu- 
tion of  its  kind  in  any  country. 

The  money  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment has  been  regularly  and  economically  applied.  The  fabrica- 
tion of  arms  at  the  National  armories,  and  by  contract  with  the 
Department,  has  been  gradually  improving  in  quality  and  cheap- 
ness. It  is  believed  that  their  quality  is  now  such  as  to  admit 
of  but  little  improvement. 

The  completion  of  the  fortifications  renders  it  necessary  that 
there  should  be  a  suitable  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  fab- 
ricating the  cannon  and  carriages  necessary  for  those  works. 

Under  the  appropriation  of  five  thousand  dollars,  for  explor- 
ing the  Western  waters  for  the  location  of  a  site  for  a  western 
armory,  a  commission  was  constituted,  consisting  of  Colonel 
McRee,  Colonel  Lee,  and  Captain  Talcott,  who  have  been  en- 
gaged in  exploring  the  country.  They  have  not  yet  reported  the 
result  of  their  labors,  but  it  is  believed  that  they  will  be  prepared 
to  do  it  at  an  early  part  of  the  session  of  Congress. 

During  the  month  of  June  last.  General  Ashley  and  his  party, 
who  were  trading  under  a  license  from  the  Government,  were 
attacked  by  the  Eicarees  while  peaceably  trading  with  the  Indians 
at  their  request.  Several  of  the  party  were  killed  or  wounded, 
and  their  property  taken  or  destroyed. 

Colonel  Leavenworth,  who  commanded  Fort  Atkinson,  at  the 
Council  BluSs,  the  most  western  post,  apprehending  that  the 
hostile  spirit  of  the  Ricarees  would  extend  to  other  tribes  in  that 
quarter,  and  that  thereby  the  lives  of  the  traders  on  the  Missouri 
and  the  peace  of  the  frontier  would  be  endangered,  took  imme- 
diate measures  to  check  the  evil. 

With  a  detachment  of  the  regiment  stationed  at  the  Bluifs, 
he  successfully  attacked  the  Ricaree  village,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
such  an  impression  has  been  made  on  them,  as  well  as  on  the 
other  tribes  on  the  Missouri,  as  will  prevent  a  recurrence  of  fu- 
ture hostility. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  which  is  herewith  trans- 
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mitted,  will  exhibit  in  greater  detail  the  condition  of  the  De- 
partment in  its  various  branches,  and  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  its  administration,  during  the  first  three  quarters 
of  the  year. 

I  transmit  a  return  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States,  ac- 
cording to  the  last  reports  which  have  been  made  by  the  proper 
officers  in  each  to  the  Department  of  War.  By  reference  to  this 
return,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  not  complete,  although  great 
exertions  have  been  made  to  make  it  so.  As  the  defense,  and 
even  the  liberties  of  the  country  must  depend,  in  times  of  immi- 
nent danger,  on  the  militia,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that 
it  be  well  organized,  armed,  and  disciplined,  throughout  the 
Union.  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  shows  the  progress 
made  during  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  present  year,  by  the 
application  of  the  fund  appropriated  for  arming  the  militia. 
Much  difficulty  is  found  in  distributing  the  arms  according  to 
the  act  of  Congress  providing  for  it,  from  the  failure  of  the 
proper  departments  in  many  of  the  States  to  make  regular  re- 
turns. The  act  of  May  the  twelfth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  twenty,  provides  that  the  system  of  tactics  and  regulations 
of  the  various  corps  in  the  regular  army  shall  be  extended  to  the 
militia.  This  act  has  been  very  imperfectly  executed,  from  the 
want  of  uniformity  in  the  organization  of  the  militia,  proceeding 
from  the  defects  of  the  system  itself,  and  especially  in  its  appli- 
cation to  that  main  arm  of  the  public  defense.  It  is  thought 
that  this  important  subject,  in  all  its  branches,  merits  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  which  is  now  com- 
municated, furnishes  an  account  of  the  administration  of  that 
Department  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  present  year,  with 
the  progress  made  in  augmenting  the  navy,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  vessels  in  commission  have  been  employed. 

The  usual  force  has  been  maintained  in  the  Meditesranean 
Sea,  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  has 
affijrded  the  necessary  protection  to  our  commerce  in  those  seas. 

In  the  West  Indies  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  our  naval  force 
has  been  augmented  by  the  addition  of  several  small  vessels,  pro- 
vided for  by  the  "Act  authorizing  an  additional  naval  force  for 
the  suppression  of  piracy,"  passed  by  Congress  at  their  last 
session.  That  armament  has  been  eminently  successful  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  its  object.     The  piracies  by  which  our  commerce 
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in  the  neighborhood  of  the  island  of  Cuba  had  been  afflicted  have 
been  repressed,  and  the  confidence  of  our  merchants,  in  a  great 
measure,  restored. 

The  patriotic  zeal  and  enterprise  of  Commodore  Porter,  to 
whom  the  command  of  the  expedition  was  confided,  has  been  fully 
seconded  by  the  officers  and  mfen  under  his  command;  and,  in 
reflecting  with  high  satisfaction  on  the  honorable  manner  in  which 
they  have  sustained  the  reputation  of  their  country  and  its  navy, 
the  sentiment  is  alloyed  only  by  a  concern  that,  in  the  fulfillment 
of  that  arduous  service,  the  diseases  incident  to  the  season,  and  to 
the  climate  in  which  it  was  discharged,  have  deprived  the  Nation 
of  many  useful  lives,  and  among  them  of  several  officers  of 
great  promise. 

In  the  month  of  August,  a  very  malignant  fever  made  its  ap- 
pearance at  Thompson's  Island,  which  threatened  the  destruction 
of  our  station  there.  Many  perished,  and  the  commanding  officer 
was  severely  attacked.  Uncertain  as  to  his  fate,  and  knowing 
that  most  of  the  medical  officers  had  been  rendered  incapable  of 
discharging  their  duties,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  send  to  that 
post  an  officer  of  rank  and  experience,  with  several  skillful  sur- 
geons, to  ascertain  the  origin  of  the  fever,  and  the  probability  of 
its  recurrence  there  in  future  seasons ;  to  furnish  every  assistance 
to  those  who  were  suffering,  and,  if  practicable,  to  avoid  the  ne- 
cessity of  abandoning  so  important  a  station.  Commodore 
Rodgers,  with  a  promptitude  which  did  him  honor,  cheerfully  ac- 
cepted that  trust,  and  has  discharged  it  in  the  manner  anticipated 
from  his  skill  and  patriotism.  Before  his  arrival.  Commodore 
Porter,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  squadron,  had  removed  from 
the  island,  and  returned  to  the  United  States,  in  consequence  of 
the  prevailing  sickness.  Much  useful  information  has,  however, 
been  obtained  as  to  the  state  of  the  island,  and  great  relief  af- 
forded to  those  who  had  been  necessarily  left  there. 

Although  our  expedition,  co-operating  with  an  invigorated 
administration  of  the  Government  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  and 
with  the  corresponding  active  exertions  of  a  British  naval  force 
in  the  same  seas,  have  almost  entirely  destroyed  the  unlicensed 
piracies  from  that  island,  the  success  of  our  exertions  has  not 
been  equally  eflfectual  to  suppress  the  same  crime,  under  other 
pretenses  and  colors,  in  the  neighboring  island  of  Porto  Rico. 
They  have  been  committed  there  under  the  abusive  issue  of 
Spanish  commissions.     At  an  early  period   of  the  present  year 
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remonstrances  were  made  to  the  governor  of  that  island  by  an 
agent,  who  was  sent  for  the  purpose,  against  those  outrages  on 
the  peaceful  commerce  of  the  United  States,  of  which  many  had 
occurred.  That  officer,  professing  his  own  want  of  authority  to 
make  satisfaction  for  our  just  complaints,  answered  only  by  a 
reference  of  them  to  the  Government  of  Spain.  The  Minister  of 
the  United  States  to  that  Court  was  specially  instructed  to  urge 
the  necessity  of  the  immediate  and  eiFectual  interposition  of  that 
government,  directing  restitution  and  indemnity  for  wrongs 
already  committed,  and  interdicting  the  repetition  of  them.  The 
minister,  as  has  been  seen,  was  debarred  access  to  the  Spanish 
Government,  and,  in  the  meantime,  several  new  cases  of  flagrant 
outrage  have  occurred,  and  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  the 
island  of  Porto  Rico  have  suiFered,  and  others  been  threatened 
with  assassination,  for  asserting  their  unquestionable  rights,  even 
before  the  lawful  tribunals  of  the  country. 

The  usual  orders  have  been  given  to  all  our  public  ships  to 
seize  American  vessels  engaged  in  the  slave-trade,  and  bring 
them  in  for  adjudication  ;  and  I  have  the  gratification  to  state 
that  not  one  so  employed  has  been  discovered,  and  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  our  flag  is  now  seldom,  if  at  all,  disgraced 
by  that  traffic. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  that  we  are  always  enabled 
to  recur  to  the  conduct  of  our  navy 'with  pride  and  commenda- 
tion. As  a  means  of  national  defense,  it  enjoys  the  public  con- 
fidence, and  is  steadily  assuming  additional  importance.  It  is 
submitted,  whether  a  more  efficient  and  equally  economical  or- 
ganization of  it  might  not,  in  several  respects,  be  efiected.  It  is 
supposed  that  higher  grades  than  now  exist  by  law  would  be 
useful.  Thev  would  afford  well-merited  rewards  to  those  who 
have  long  and  faithfully  served  their  country ;  present  the  best 
incentives  to  good  conduct,  and  the  best  means  of  insuring  a 
proper  discipline  ;  destroy  the  inequality  in  that  respect  between 
the  military  and  naval  services,  and  relieve  our  officers  from 
many  inconveniences  and  mortifications  which  occur  when  our 
vessels  meet  those  of  other  nations — ours  being  the  only  service 
in  which  such  grades  do  not  exist. 

A  report  of  the  Postmaster-General,  which  accompanies  this 
communication,  will  show  the  present  state  of  the  Post-office  De- 
partment, and  its  general  operations  for  some  years  past. 

There  is  established  by  law  eighty-eight  thousand  six  hundred 
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miles  of  post-roads,  on  which  the  mail  is  now  transported  eighty- 
five  thousand  seven  hundred  miles ;  and  contracts  have  been  made 
for  its  transportation  on  all  the  established  routes,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions.  There  are  five  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  post- 
oflSces  in  the  Union,  and  as  many  postmasters.  The  gross  amount 
of  postage  which  accrued  from  the  first  of  July,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-two,  to  the  first  of  July,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-three,  was  one  million  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars  and 
twelve  cents.  During  the  same  period,  the  expenditures  of  the 
Post-oflBice  Department  amounted  to  one  million  one  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-five  dollars 
and  fifty-one  cents,  and  consisted  of  the  following  items :  Com- 
pensation to  postmasters,  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-five  dollars  and  ninety-eight  cents; 
incidental  expenses,  thirty  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-six 
dollars  and  thirty-seven  cents ;  transportation  of  the  mail,  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-four  thousand  six  hundred  dollars  and 
eight  cents;  payments  into  the  Treasury,  four  hundred  and 
twenty-three  dollars  and  eight  cents.  On  the  first  of  July  last 
there  was  due  to  the  Department,  from  postmasters,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-five  dol- 
lars and  twentj'-eight  cents ;  from  late  postmasters  and  con- 
tractors, two  hundred  aud  fifty-six  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
forty-nine  dollars  and  thirty-one  cents ;  making  a  total  amount 
of  balances  due  to  the  Department  of  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-four  dollars  and  fifty-nine 
cents.  These  balances  embrace  all  delinquencies  of  postmasters 
and  contractors  which  have  taken  place  since  the  organization  of 
the  Department.  There  was  due  by  the  Department  to  contract- 
ors, on  the  first  day  of  July  last,  twenty-six  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight  dollars  and  sixty-four  cents. 

The  transportation  of  the  mail  within  five  years  past  has  been 
greatly  extended,  and  the  expenditures  of  the  Department  pro- 
portionably  increased.  Although  the  postage  which  has  accrued 
within  the  last  three  years  has  fallen  short  of  the  expenditures 
two  hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  dollars  and  forty-six  cents,  it  appears  that  collections  have 
been  made  from  the  outstanding  balances  to  meet  the  principal 
part  of  the  current  demands. 

It  is  estimated  that  not   more   than  two    hundred   and   fifty 
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thousand  dollars  of  the  above  balances  can  be  collected,  and  that 
a  considerable  part  of  this  sum  can  only  be  realized  by  a  resort 
to  legal  process.  Some  improvements  in  the  receipts  for  postage 
is  expected.  A  prompt  attention  to  the  collection  of  moneys 
received  by  postmasters,  it  is  believed,  will  enable  the  Depart- 
ment to  continue  its  operations  without  aid  from  the  Treasury, 
unless  the  expenditure  shall  be  increased  by  the  establishment  of 
new  mad-routes. 

A  revision  of  some  parts  of  the  post-office  law  may  be  neces- 
sary ;  and  it  is  submitted  whether  it  would  not  be  proper  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  of  postmasters,  where  the  compensation 
exceeds  a  certain  amount,  by  nomination  to  the  Senate,  as  other 
officers  of  the  General  Government  are  appointed. 

Having  communicated  my  views  to  Congress  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  session  respecting  the  encouragement 
which  ought  to  be  given  to  our  manufactures,  and  the  principle 
on  which  it  should  be  founded,  I  have  only  to  add  that  those 
views  remain  unchanged,  and  that  the  present  state  of  those 
countries  with  which  we  have  the  most  immediate  political  rela- 
tions and  greatest  commercial  intercourse  tends  to  confirm  them. 
Under  this  impression,  I  recommend  a  review  of  the  tariff,  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  such  additional  protection  to  those  arti- 
cles which  we  are  prepared  to  manufacture,  or  which  are  more 
immediately  connected  with  the  defense  and  independence  of  the 
country. 

The  actual  state  of  the  public  accounts  furnishes  additional 
evidence  of  the  efficiency  of  the  present  system  of  accountability 
in  relation  to  the  public  expenditure.  Of  the  money  drawn 
from  the  Treasury  since  the  fourth  of  March,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  seventeen,  the  sum  remaining  unaccounted  for  on  the 
thirtieth  of  September  last  is  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of 
dollars  less  than  on  the  thirtieth  of  September  preceding;  and 
during  the  same  period  a  reduction  of  nearly  a  million  of  dollars 
has  been  made  in  the  amount  of  the  unsettled  accounts  for 
moneys  advanced  previously  to  the  fourth  of  March,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  seventeen.  It  will  be  obvious  that,  in 
proportion  as  the  mass  of  accounts  of  the  latter  description  is 
diminished  by  settlement,  the  difficulty  of  settling  the  residue  is 
increased,  from  the  consideration  that,  in  many  instances,  it  can  be 
obtained  only  by  legal  process.  For  more  precise  details  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  refer  to  a  report  from  the  First  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury. 
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The  sum  which  was  appropriated  at  the  last  session  for  the 
repair  of  the  Cumberland  Road  has  been  applied  with  good  effect 
to  that  object.  A  final  report  has  not  yet  been  received  from 
the  agent  who  )vas  appointed  to  superintend  it.  As  soon  as  it 
is  received,  it  shall  be  communicated  to  Congress. 

Many  patriotic  and  enlightened  citizens,  who  have  made  the 
subject  an  object  of  particular  investigation,  have  suggested  an 
improvement  of  still  greater  importance.  They  are  of  opinion 
that  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  may  be  connected 
together  by  one  continued  canal,  and  at  an  expense  far  short  of 
the  value  and  importance  of  the  object  to  be  obtained.  If  this 
could  be  accomplished,  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  beneficial 
consequences  which  would  result  from  it.  A  great  portion  of 
the  produce  of  the  very  fertile  country  through  which  it  would 
pass  would  find  a  market  through  that  channel.  Troops  might 
be  moved  with  great  facility  in  war,  with  cannon,  and  every 
kind  of  munition,  and  in  either  direction.  Connecting  the 
Atlantic  with  the  western  country,  in  a  line  passing  through  the 
seat  of  the  National  Government,  it  would  contribute  essentially 
to  strengthen  the  bond  of  Union  itself.  Believing,  as  I  do, 
that  Congress  possess  the  right  to  appropriate  money  for  such 
a  national  object  (the  jurisdiction  remaining  to  the  State  through 
which  the  canal  would  pass),  I  submit  it  to  your  consideration 
whether  it  may  not  be  advisable  to  authorize,  by  an  adequate 
appropriation,  the  employment  of  a  suitable  number  of  the 
ofiicers  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  examine  the  unexplored 
ground  during  the  next  session,  and  to  report  their  opinion 
thereon.  It  wUl  likewise  be  proper  to  extend  their  examination 
to  the  several  routes  through  which  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  may 
be  connected,  by  canal,  with  those  of  Lake  Erie. 

As  the  Cumberland  Road  will  require  annual  repair,  and 
Congress  have  not  thought  it  expedient  to  recommend  to  the 
States  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  for  the  purpose  of  vesting 
in  the  United  States  a  power  to  adopt  and  execute  a  system  of 
internal  improvement,  it  is  also  submitted  to  your  consideration 
whether  it  may  not  be  expedient  to  authorize  the  Executive  to 
enter  into  an  arrangement  with  the  several  States  through  which 
the  road  passes  to  establish  tolls  each  within  its  limits,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defraying  the  expense  of  future  repairs,  and  of  providing 
also,  by  suitable  penalties,  for  its  protection  against  future  injuries. 

The  act  of  Congress  of  the  seventh  of  May,   one  thousand 
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eight  hundred  and  twenty-two,  appropriated  the  sum  of  twenty- 
two  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
two  piers  as  a  shelter  for  vessels  from  ice  near  Cape  Henlopen, 
Delaware  Bay.  To  effect  the  object  of  the  act,  the  officers  of 
the  Board  of  Engineers,  with  Commodore  Bainbridge,  were 
directed  to  prepare  plans  and  estimates  of  piers  sufficient  to 
answer  the  purpose  intended  by  the  act.  It  appears  by  their 
report,  which  accompanies  the  documents  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment, that  the  appropriation  is  not  adequate  to  the  purpose 
intended ;  and  as  the  piers  would  be  of  great  service,  both  to  the 
navigation  of  the  Delaware  Bay  and  the  protection  of  vessels  on 
the  adjacent  parts  of  the  coast,  I  submit  for  the  consideration  of 
Congress  whether  additional  and  sufficient  appropriation  should 
not  be  made. 

The  Board  of  Engineers  were  also  directed  to  examine  and 
survey  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  of  the  port  of  Presque  Isle,  in 
Pennsylvania,  in  order  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  expense  of 
removing  the  obstructions  to  the  entrance,  with  a  plan  of  the 
best  mode  of  effecting  the  same,  under  the  appropriation  for  that 
purpose  by  act  of  Congress  passed  third  March  last.  The  report 
of  the  Board  accompanies  the  papers  from  the  War  Department, 
and  is  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  Congress. 

A  strong  hope  has  been  long  entertained,  founded  on  the 
heroic  struggle  of  the  Greeks,  that  they  would  succeed  in  their 
contest,  and  resume  their  equal  station  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  It  is  believed  that  the  whole  civilized  world  takes  a  deep 
interest  in  their  welfare.  Although  no  power  has  declared  in 
their  favor,  yet  none,  according  to  our  information,  has  taken 
part  against  them.  Their  cause  and  their  name  have  protected 
them  from  dangers  which  might  ere  this  have  overwhelmed  any 
other  people.  The  ordinary  calculations  of  interest  and  of 
acquisition,  with  a  view  to  aggrandizement,  which  mingle  so 
much  in  the  transactions  of  nations,  seem  to  have  had  no  effect 
in  regard  to  them.  From  the  facts  which  have  come  to  our 
knowledge,  there  is  good  cause  to  believe  that  their  enemy  has 
lost  forever  all  dominion  over  them;  that  Greece  will  become 
again  an  independent  nation.  That  she  may  obtain  that  rank  is 
the  object  of  our  most  ardent  wishes. 

It  was  stated  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  session  that  a 
great  effort  was  then  making  in  Spain  and  Portugal  to  improve 
the  condition   of  the    people    of  those    countries,    and   that    it 
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appeared  to  be  conducted  with  extraordinary  moderation.  It 
need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  the  result  has  been,  so  far,  v$ry 
different  from  what  was  then  anticipated.  Of  events  in  that 
quarter  of  the  globe  with  which  we  have  so  much  intercourse, 
and  from  which  we  derive  our  origin,  we  have  always  been 
anxious  and  interested  spectators.  The  citizens  of  the  United 
States  cherish  sentiments  the  most  friendly  in  favor  of  the 
liberty  and  happiness  of  their  feUow-men  on  that  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  In  the  wars  of  the  European  powers  in  matters 
relating  to  themselves  we  ha-^e  never  taken  any  part,  nor  does  it 
comport  with  our  policy  so  to  do.  It  is  only  when  our  rights 
are  invaded  or  seriously  menaced  that  we  resent  injuries  or  make 
preparation  for  our  defense.  With  the  movements  in  this  hemi- 
sphere we  are,  of  necessity,  more  immediately  connected,  and  by 
causes  which  must  be  obvious  to  all  enlightened  and  impartial 
observers.  The  political  system  of  the  allied  powers  is  essen- 
tially different  in  this  respect  from  that  of  America.  This 
difference  proceeds  from  that  which  exists  in  their  respective 
governments.  And  to  the  defense  of  our  own,  which  has  been 
achieved  by  the  loss  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  and  matured 
by  the  wisdom  of  their  most  enlightened  citizens,  and  under 
which  we  have  enjoyed  unexampled  felicity,  this  whole  Nation  is 
devoted.  We  owe  it,  therefore,  to  candor,  and  to  the  amicable 
relations  existing  between  the  United  States  and  those  powers,  to 
declare  that  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their  part  to 
extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  danger- 
ous to  our  peace  and  safety.  With  the  existing  Colonies  or 
dependencies  of  any  European  power  we  have  not  interfered  and 
shall  not  interfere.  But  with  the  governments  who  have  declared 
their  independence,  and  maintained  it,  and  whose  independence 
we  have,  on  great  consideration  and  on  just  principles,  acknowl- 
edged, we  could  not  view  any  interposition  for  the  purpose  of 
oppressing  them,  or  controlling  in  any  other  manner  their  destiny, 
by  any  European  power,  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  manifes- 
tation of  an  unfriendly  disposition  towards  the  United  States. 
In  the  war  between  these  new  governments  and  Spain  we  declared 
our  neutrality  at  the  time  of  their  recognition,  and  to  this  we 
have  adhered,  and  shall  continue  to  adhere,  provided  no  change 
shall  occur  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  competent  authorities 
of  this  Government,  shall  make  a  corresponding  change  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  indispensable  to  their  security. 
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The  late  events  in  Spain  and  Portugal  show  that  Europe  is 
still  unsettled.  Of  this  important  fact  no  stronger  proof  can  be 
adduced  than  that  the  allied  powers  should  have  thought  it 
proper,  on  any  principle  satisfactory  to  themselves,  to  have  inter- 
posed by  force  in  the  internal  concerns  of  Spain.  To  what 
extent  such  interposition  may  be  carried,  on  the  same  principle, 
is  a  question  in  which  all  independent  powers  whose  govern- 
ments differ  from  theirs  are  interested,  even  those  most  remote, 
and  surely  none  more  so  than  the  United  States.  Our  policy  in 
regard  to  Europe,  which  was  adopted  at  an  early  stage  'of  the 
wars  which  have  so  long  agitated  that  quarter  of  the  globe, 
nevertheless  remains  the  same,  which  is,  not  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  concerns  of  any  of  its  powers ;  to  consider  the  govern- 
ment de  facto  as  the  legitimate  government  for  us ;  to  cultivate 
friendly  relations  with  it,  and  to  preserve  those  relations  by  a 
frank,  firm,  and  manly  policy,  meeting,  in  all  instances,  the  just 
claims  of  every  power  ;  submitting  to  injuries  from  none.  But 
in  regard  to  these  Continents,  circumstances  are  eminently  and 
conspicuously  different.  It  is  impossible  that  the  allied  powers 
should  extend  their  political  system  to  any  portion  of  either  Con- 
tinent without  endangering  our  peace  and  happiness ;  nor  can 
any  one  believe  that  our  Southern  brethren,  if  left  to  themselves, 
would  adopt  it  of  their  own  accord.  It  is  equaljy  impossible, 
therefore,  that  we  should  behold  such  interposition,  in  any  form, 
with  indifference.  If  we  look  to  the  comparative  strength  and 
resources  of  Spain  and  those  new  governments,  and  their  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  it  must  be  obvious  that  she  can  never 
subdue  them.  It  is  still  the  true  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
leave  the  parties  to  themselves,  in  the  hope  that  other  powers 
wUl  pursue  the  same  course. 

If  we  compare  the  present  condition  of  our  Union  with  its 
actual  state  at  the  close  of  our  Eevolution,  the  history  of  the 
world  furnishes  no  example  of  a  progress  in  improvement  in  all 
the  important  circumstances  which  constitute  the  happiness  of  a 
nation  which  bears  any  resemblance  to  it.  At  the  first  epoch 
our  population  did  not  exceed  three  millions.  By  the  last  census 
it  amounted  to  about  ten  millions,  and,  what  is  more  extraordi- 
nary, it  is  almost  altogether  native,  for  the  emigration  from  other 
countries  has  been  inconsiderable.  At  the  first  epoch  half  the 
territory  within  our  acknowledged  limits  was  uninhabited  and  a 
wilderness.     Since  then  new  territory  has  been  acquired  of  vast 
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extent,  comprising  within  it  many  rivers,  particularly  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  navigation  of  which  to  the  ocean  was.  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  original  States.  Over  this  territory  our  popu- 
lation has  expanded  in  every  direction,  and  new  States  have 
been  established  almost  equal  in  number  to  those  which  formed 
the  first  bond  of  our  Union.  This  expansion  of  our  population 
and  accession  of  new  States  to  our  Union  have  had  the  happiest 
effect  on  aU  its  highest  interests.  That  it  has  eminently  aug- 
mented our  resources  and  added  to  our  strength  and  respectability 
as  a  p»wer  is  admitted  by  all.  But  it  is  not  in  these  important 
circumstances  only  that  this  happy  effect  is  felt.  It  is  manifest 
that,  by  enlarging  the  basis  of  our  system  and  increasing  the 
number  of  States,  the  system  itself  has  been  greatly  strengthened 
in  both  its  branches.  Consolidation  and  disunion  have  thereby 
been  rendered  equally  impracticable.  Each  Government,  con- 
fiding in  its  own  strength,  has  less  to  apprehend  from  the  other ; 
and,  in  consequence,  each,  enjoying  a  greater  freedom  of  action,  is 
rendered  more  efiicient  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
instituted.  It  is  unnecessary  to  treat  here  of  the  vast  improvement 
made  in  the  system  itself  by  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution, 
and  of  its  happy  effect  in  elevating  the  character  and  in  protect- 
ing the  rights  of  the  Nation  as  well  as  of  individuals.  To  what, 
then,  do  we  owe  these  blessings?  It  is  known  to  all  that  we 
derive  them  from  the  excellence  of  our  institutions.  Ought  we 
not,  then,  to  adopt  every  measure  which  may  be  necessary  to 
perpetuate  them?  James  Monroe. 

There  was  an  impression  throughout  the  country 
that  this  message  was  decidedly  warlike  in  its  tone, 
yet  it  was  far  from  the  desire  of  Mr.  Monroe  to  in- 
volve the  Nation  in  another  war,  notwithstanding  the 
sentiment  in  the  Cabinet  in  favor  of  giving  all  possible 
support  to  the  cause  of  South  America  and  Mexico. 
None  of  Mr.  Monroe's  writings  gained  for  him  such 
notoriety  as  this  Seventh  Annual  Message.  Besides 
its  spirited  announcement  of  "  The  Monroe  Doctrine," 
the  general  boldness  and  earnestness  with  which  it 
advocated  the  advancement  of  republican  principles 
everywhere,  is    very   marked   and   honorable;    and  a 
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startling  feature  of  the  message  is  its  intimation  of 
the  change  which  had  come  over  the  views  of  the 
President  in  a  short  six  months  on  the  subject  of  in- 
ternal improvements. 

In  addition  to  the  extraordinary  marks  of  this 
paper,  its  extent  and  general  thoroughness  greatly 
commended  it  to  public  attention.  The  examination  of 
the  great  feature  of  the  message,  "The  Monroe  Doc- 
trine," is  reserved  for  a  separate  chapter. 

This  spirited  message  represents  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  Government  to  be  good.  But  while  this 
was  true,  the  business  of  the  country  was  in  a  lan- 
guishing state.  Manufacturing  was  dull,  and  general 
peace  in  Europe  had  stopped  the  demand  for  American 
grain.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  the  usual  thing  was 
done;  that  is.  Congress  was  appealed  to,  to  provide 
some  form  of  relief,  and  the  President  again  recom- 
mended a  revision  of  the  tarifif. 

Congress  now  took  up  the  subject,  and  after  a  long 
discussion,  lasting  over  two  months,  on  the  16th  of 
April,  1824,  a  bill  passed  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of 
107  against  102.  The  Senate  failed  to  agree  to  this 
bill,  but  a  joint  conference  was  again  resorted  to,  and 
after  some  modifications  the  Senate  sanctioned  the  bill 
by  a  majority  of  three  votes.  James  Buchanan,  Gen- 
eral Jackson  (who  happened  to  be  in  Congress  for  a 
short  time  now),  and  Martin  Van  Buren  supported  this 
tariff  measure  by  their  votes,  and  especially  did  Jack- 
son's conduct  in  the  matter  give  him  a  subsequent 
political  advantage  far  beyond  the  merits  of  his  real 
sentiments.  This  fact  became  more  prominent  a 
few  years  later,  when  the  hot  support  given  him 
in    Pennsylvania    was    compared    with    the    leading 
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part   that    State   took   in  the   passage   of  the   tariff 
of  1824. 

At  this  session  an  appropriation  of  thirty  thousand 
dollars  was  made  for  surveying  routes  of  roads  and 
canals,  and  the  President  was  authorized  to  have  the 
purposes  of  the  bill  carried  out  in  such  surveys  and 
estimates  as  he  might  deem  of  the  greatest  National 
importance. 

Under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Adams  and  others  Mr. 
Monroe  had  suddenly  made  a  step  towards  undoing 
the  deliberate  arguments  and  influences  of  his  previous 
course.  The  project  for  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  appealed  to  Mr.  Monroe's  patriotic  sentiments, 
but  it  was  left  for  his  successor,  who  was  free  from 
doubts  as  to  the  statesmanship  as  well  as  the  Con- 
stitutional right  of  Congress  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  country,  to  strike  the  first  lick  in  the 
great  work  which  was  to  connect  the  Valley  of  the 
Ohio  with  the  Atlantic.  Yet  the  little  impetus  which 
Mr.  Adams,  with  all  his  earnest  and  clear  convictions, 
was  able  to  give  to  the  progress  of  the  sentiment  of 
internal  improvements  was  mainly  crushed  or  stifled 
in  the  long  Administration  of  General  Jackson. 

Little  important  work  was  done  at  this  time,  al- 
though Congress  sat  untU  the  26th  of  May,  1824. 
President -making  was  the  leading  pursuit  of  Con- 
gressmen. 

Early  in  the  spring  Mr.  Monroe  presented  to  his 
Cabinet  his  views  and  plans  for  settlements  and  mili- 
tary posts  on  the  Missouri  and  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
But  he  held  to  the  view  that  settlements  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  would  not  adhere  to  this  Union, 
would  form  a  separate  government,  and  on  that  suppo- 
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sition  he  believed  there  would  be  a  strong  argument 
against  making  any  settlements  over  there.  This 
strangely  narrow  notion  was  not  shared  by  the  mem- 
bers of  his  Cabinet,  and  Mr.  Adams  hinted  at  the  true 
"Monroe  Doctrine"  by  saying,  "that  he  thought  a 
government  by  federation  would  be  found  practicable 
upon  a  territory  as  extensive  as  this  continent." 

Andrew  Jackson  now  temporarily  appeared  for  a 
purpose,  in  Congress,  and  with  him  were  John  For- 
syth and  William  C.  Rives,  and  now,  for  the  first  time, 
Daniel  Webster,  who  had  before  represented  New 
Hampshire,  came  from  Massachusetts.  Rufus  King, 
James  Barbour,  Thomas  H.  Benton,  Martin  Van  Bu- 
ren,  John  W.  Taylor,  C.  C.  £lambreling,  Louis  McLane, 
C.  F.  Mercer^  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  George 
McDuffie,  and  Joel  Poinsett  were  among  the  members 
of  Congress  at  this  time,  most  of  them  especially  dis- 
tinguished at  a  later  date  in  the  political  affairs  of 
the  country. 

The  death  of  William  Lowndes  had  reduced  the 
number  of  Presidential  candidates.  De  Witt  Clinton 
was  virtually  out  of  the  contest.  Mr.  Calhoun  was 
gliding  into  the  second  place  with  alluring  promises 
for  the  future.  Adams,  Crawford,  Jackson,  and  Clay, 
these  were  the  names.  Caucuses  had  become  repug- 
nant. Still  one  was  held  in  favor  of  Mr.  Crawford, 
and  this  was  the  last  which  ever  disgraced  the  demo- 
cratic professions  of  the  party  leaders.  An  extended 
account  of  the  "  Congressional  Caucus  "  may  be  found 
in  other  volumes  of  this  work. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

"THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE  "—ITS  AUTHORS. 

N   Mr.   Monroe's  famous    Seventh  Annual  Message 
these  bold  utterances  are  to"  be  found  : — 


"At  the  proposal  of  the  Kussian  Imperial  Government,  made 
through  the  Minister  of  the  Emperor  residing  here,  a  full  power 
and  instructions  have  been  transmitted  to  the  Minister  of  the 
United  States  at  St.  Petersburg,  to  arrange,  by  anjicable  negotia- 
tion, the  respective  rights  and  interests  of  the  two  nations  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  this  Continent.  A  similar  proposal  had  been 
made  by  his  Imperial  Majesty  to  the  Government  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, which  has  likewise  been  acceded  to.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  been  desirous,  by  this  friendly  proceed- 
ing, of  manifesting  the  great  value  which  they  have  invariably 
attached  to  the  friendship  of  the  Emperor,  and  their  solicitude  to 
cultivate  the  best  understanding  with  his  government.  In  the 
discussions  to  which  this  interest  has  given  rise,  and  in  the  ar- 
rangements by  which  they  may  terminate,  the  occasion  has  been 
judged  proper  for  asserting,  as  a  principle  in  which  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  United  States  are  involved,  that  the  Amer- 
ican Continents,  by  the  free  and  independent  condition  which 
they  have  assumed  and  maintain,  are  henceforth  not  to  be  consid- 
ered as  subjects  for  future  colonization  by  any  European  powers. 

"In  the  wars  of  the  European  powers,  in  matters  relating  to 
themselves,  we  have  never  taken  any  part,  nor  does  it  comport 
■with  our  policy  so  to  do.  It  is  only  when  our  rights  are  invaded 
or  seriously  menaced  that  we  resent  injuries,  or  make  preparation 
for  our  defense.  With  the  movements  in  this  hemisphere  we 
are,  of  necessity,  more  immediately  connected,  and  by  causes 
which  must  be  obvious  to  all  enlightened  and  impartial  observers. 
The  political  system  of  the  Allied  Powers  is  essentially  different, 
in  this  respect,  from  that  of  America.     This  difference  proceeds 
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from  that  which  exists  in  their  respective  governments.  And  to 
the  defense  of  our  own,  which  has  been  achieved  by  the  loss  of 
so  much  blood  and  treasure,  and  matured  by  the  wisdom  of  their 
most  enlightened  citizens,  and  under  which  we  have  enjoyed 
unexampled  felicity,  this  whole  Nation  is  devoted.  We  owe  it, 
therefore,  to  candor,  and  to  the  amicable  relations  existing  between 
the  United  States  and  those  powers,  to  declare  that  we  should 
consider  any  attempt,  on  their  part,  to  extend  their  system  to  any 
portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety. 
With  existing  Colonies  or  dependencies  of  any  European  power 
we  have  not  interfered,  and  shall  not  interfere.  But  with  the 
governments  who  have  declared  their  independence  and  main- 
tained it,  and  whose  independence  we  have,  on  great  considera- 
tion and  on  just  principles,  acknowledged,  we  could  not  view  any 
interposition  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  them,  or  controlling, 
in  any  other  manner,  their  destiny  by  any  European  power,  in 
any  other  light  than  as  the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  dispo- 
sition towards  the  United  States.  In  the  war  between  those  new 
governments  and  Spain,  we  declared  our  neutrality  at  the  time 
of  their  recognition,  and  to  this  we  have  adhered,  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  adhere,  provided  no  change  shall  occur,  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  competent  authorities  of  this  Government,  shall 
make  a  corresponding  change  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
indispensable  to  their  security.'' 

The  sentiment  here,  for  the  first  time,  in  so  many 
words,  formulated  in  an  authoritative  official  paper, 
has  taken  a  place  in  the  political  history  of  this 
country  as  "  The  Monroe  Doctrine." 

How  far  and  in  what  way  it  deserves  to  bear  the 
name  of  Mr.  Monroe  has  been  shown,  to  some  extent, 
in  the  preceding  volumes,  and  especially  in  the  next 
succeeding  volume,  of  this  work.  Mr.  Monroe's  senti- 
ment was,  substantially,  that  it  was  not  the  will  of 
this  Government  that  these  western  Continents  should 
in  the  future  be  the  scenes  of  European  strife  and 
colonization.  The  language  of  the  message  supports 
the    inference    that    the   point   had   been   reached   in 
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American  affairs  at  which  this  Nation  held  itself  ready 
and  under  obligation,  if  need  be,  to  defend  and  main- 
tain this  doctrine. 

Ever  since  this  position  was  thus  taken  by  the 
American  Executive,  with  varying  degrees  of  warmth, 
politicians  of  every  grade  and  party  have,  with  equal 
interest,  supported  it.  The  doctrine  was  not  designed 
to  interfere  with  the  past,  but  to  control  the  future, 
and  in  no  marked  degree  have  the  powers  of  Europe 
interfered  with  it  as  a  satisfactory  American  principle. 
Thus  has  it  been  strengthened  by  time,  and  each  suc- 
ceeding Administration  of  this  Government  has  missed 
no  opportunity  to  reiterate  it;  nor  have  American 
writers  neglected  to  keep  it  before  their  countrymen 
and  the  world. 

That  The  Monroe  Doctrine,  so-called,  had  substan- 
tially been  a  principle  of  the  early  Federalists  has 
been  sufficiently  shown  in  other  volumes  of  this  his- 
tory, but  the  immediate  cause  of  this  distinct,  positive, 
and  manly  announcement  of  it  as  a  part  of  the 
national  creed  is  indicated  in  the  message.  As  the 
occasion  for  its  formulation  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  at  this  moment  was  of  foreign  origin, 
so  perhaps,  the  British  Ministry  had  no  little  part  in 
preparing  the  doctrine  itself  for  a  purpose  in  which 
England  had  more  than  a  passing  interest.  The 
"Holy  Alliance,"  having  for  its  object  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  world's  government  under  the  old  mo- 
narchic theory  of  divine  right,  gave  direct  origin  to 
this  bold  principle  of  Mr.  Monroe's  Seventh  Message. 
The  interests  of  England  were  not  in  harmony  with 
the  "  Holy  Alliance,"  nor  were  her  theories  of  human 
liberty  and  progress,  and  she  urged  America  to  step 
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forward  into  an  attitude  which  she  was  ready  to  sup- 
port, but  was  not  in  place  to  announce.  The  Monroe 
Doctrine  shattered  the  "Holy  Alliance,"  but  while 
England  concurred  in  this  result,  the  doctrine  took  a 
scope  for  which  she  was  not  prepared. 

Richard  Rush  in  his  book,  "A  Residence  at  the 
Court  of  London,"  says  that  late  in  August,  1823, 
Mr.  Canning,  the  British  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
sent  him  an  important  note  to  the  effect  that  the  time 
had  come  for  the  United  States  and  England  to  under- 
stand each  other  as  to  the  Spanish  Colonies  in  America. 
In  this  communication  Mr.  Canning  announced  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  conclusions  of  his  government  on  this 
important  subject: — 

"1.  She  conceived  the  recovery  of  the  Colonies  by  Spain, 
to  be  hopeless. 

"2.  That  the  question  of  their  recognition  as  independent 
States,  was  one  of  tjme  and  circumstances. 

"3.  That  England  was  not  disposed,  however,  to  throw  any 
impediment  in  the  way  of  an  arrangement  between  the  Colonies 
and  mother  country,  by  amicable  negotiation. 

"  4.  That  she  aimed  at  the  possession  of  no  portion  of  the 
Colonies  for  herself. 

"5.  That  she  could  not  see  the  transfer  of  any  portion  of 
them  to  any  other  power,  with  indifference." 

On  the  23d  of  August,  Mr.  Rush  replied  : — 

"I  said,  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  having, 
in  the  most  formal  manner,  acknowledged  the  independence  of 
the  late  Spanish  Provinces  in  America,  desired  to  see  it  main- 
tained with  stability,  and  under  auspices  that  might  promise  hap- 
piness to  the  new  States  themselves,  as  well  as  advantage  to  the 
rest  of  the  world;  and  that,  as  conducing  to  those  great  ends, 
my  Government  had  long  desired,  and  still  anxiously  desired,  to 
see  them  received  into  the  family  of  nations  by  the  powers  of 
Europe,  and  especially  by  Great  Britain.  That  in  other  respects, 
I  believed  the  sentiments  unfolded  in  his  note  were  shared  by  the 
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United  States ;  because,  first,  we  considered  the  recovery  of  the 
Colonies  by  Spain  to  be  entirely  hopeless  ;  second,  we  would  throw 
no  impediment  in  the  way  of  an  arrangement  between  them  and 
the  mother  country  by  amicable  negotiation,  supposing  an  ar- 
rangement of  such  a  nature  to  be  possible ;  third,  we  did  not  aim 
at  the  possession  of  any  of  those  communities  for  ourselves ; 
fourth,  and  last,  we  should  regard  as  highly  unjust,  and  fruitful 
of  disastrous  consequences,  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  any  Euro- 
pean power,  to  take  possession  of  them  by  conquest,  by  cession, 
or  on  any  other  ground  or  pretext." 

A  few  days  later  Mr.  Rush  reiterated  these  senti- 
ments in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Canning ;  and  at  every  step 
he  fully  notified  Mr.  Adams  of  what  was  taking  place 
between  him  and  the  British  Minister. 

In  a  long  communication  to  Mr.  Adams  on  the  19th 
of  September,  1823,  Mr.  Rush  wrote : — 

' '  I  had  examined  all  my  instructions  for  years  past,  bearing, 
either  directly  or  remotely,  on  the  great  cause  of  these  new 
States  ;  I  saw  in  them  all  so  steady  and  strong  a  desire  for  the 
firm  establishment  of  their  freedom  and  independence ;  I  saw  too, 
sometimes  in  their  letter,  and  always  in  their  spirit,  so  concurrent 
a  desire  to  see  their  independence  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain, 
as  I  had  often  made  known  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  that  I  would  not 
scruple,  on  seeing  that  important  event  come  about,  to  lend  my 
official  name  to  the  course  proposed,  and  count  upon  my  Govern- 
ment stamping  with  its  subsequent  approval  the  part  which  I  had 
acted." 

So  near  was  Mr.  Rush  to  involving  this  country  in 
an  alliance  with  England  in  his  anxiety  to  keep 
foreign  powers  from  interfering  in  American  affairs. 
But  he  fortunately  resisted  the  temptations  presented 
by  Mr.  Canning,  and  contented  himself  with  his  ac- 
knowledgment of  a  lack  of  complete  powers,  and  in  a 
strong,  persistent  attempt  to  induce  the  Ministry  to 
make  the  announcement  they  so  much  desired  against 
the  prospective  "  Holy  Alliance." 
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After  having  fully  acquainted  the  Government 
with  aU  he  had  done,  Mr.  Rush  says  : — 

"  And  now  I  am  to  speak  of  the  course  of  the  United  States. 
By  the  early  transmission  of  the  proposals  made  to  me  by  Mr. 
Canning,  in  his  notes  of  the  latter  end  of  August,  the  copies  of 
them,  as  well  as  of  my  reports  of  our  conferences  on  the  whole 
subject,  arrived  at  Washington  in  time  to  engage  the  deliberations 
of  President  Monroe  and  his  Cabinet,  before  the  meeting  of  Con- 
gress in  December.  The  Cabinet  was  still  composed  of  the  names 
given  in  Chapter  IV  of  the  former  volume ;  and  it  was  very 
satisfactory  to  me  to  learn  that  the  part  I  had  acted  was  approved. 
Although,  in  the  end,  no  concerted  movements  took  place  between 
the  two  governments,  the  communications  to  nSe,  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  in  responding  to  the  overtures  of  Mr.  Canning, 
were  in  a  high  degree  conciliatory  toward  England;  and  framed 
with  every  just  sensibility  to  the  frank  and  friendly  spirit  of 
those  overtures.     This  I  duly  made  known  to  Mr.  Canning. 

"But  although  no  joint  movement  took  place,  my  dispatches 
had  distinctly  put  before  our  Government  the  intentions  of  Eng- 
land; with  which,  in  the  main,  our  policy  harmonized;  and 
President  Monroe,  in  his  opening  message  to  Congress,  which 
followed  almost  immediately  afterwards  in  December,  1823,  put 
forth  the  two  following  declarations: — 

"  1.  That  it  was  impossible  for  the  Allied  Powers  to  extend 
their  political  system  to  any  part  of  America,  without  endanger- 
ing our  peace  and  happiness ;  and  '  equally  impossible,  therefore, 
that  we  should  behold  such  interposition  with  indifference.' 

"  2.  Whilst  alluding  to  discussions  between  the  United  States 
and  Russia,  then  commenced  with  a  view  to  arranging  the  re- 
spective claims  of  the  two  nations  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
America,  the  President  also  declared,  that  '  the  occasion  had  been 
judged  proper  for  asserting,  as  a  principle  in  which  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  United  States  were  involved,  that  the  Amer- 
ican Continents,  by  the  free  and  independent  condition  which 
they  had  assumed  and  maintained,  were  henceforth  not  to  be 
considered  as  subjects  for  future  colonization  by  any  European 
powers.' 

"The  first  of  these  declarations  was  probably  expected  by 
England,  and  was  well  received.  Everybody  saw,  at  once,  that 
it  referred  to  the  hostile  plans  of  the  Allied  Powers  against  the 
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late  Spanish  Provinces.  The  second  declaration  was  unexpected, 
and  not  acquiesced  in;  as  accounts  I  am  yet  to  give  of  negotia- 
tions with  the  British  Government  will  make  known.  When  the 
message  arrived  in  London,  the  whole  document  excited  great 
attention;  Spanish- American  securities  rose  in  the  stock  market, 
and  the  safety  of  the  new  States  from  all  European  coercion  was 
considered  as  no  longer  doubtful. 

"It  may  be  inferred  that  my  dispatches,  reporting  all  that 
had  transpired  with  Mr.  Canning,  had  an  influence  upon  the 
declarations  in  President  Monroe's  message;  and  it  may  also  be 
inferred,  that  the  moral  certainty  which  England  derived  through 
my  correspondence  sind  conferences  with  her  Foreign  Secretary, 
that  the  United  States  would,  in  the  end,  go  hand  in  hand  with 
her  in  shielding  those  new  States  from  European  domination, 
even  had  the  certainty  of  it  not  been  otherwise  deducible,  must 
have  had  its  natural  influence  upon  her  counsels  when  she  ex- 
plicitly laid  down  that  policy  for  the  admonition  of  the  Conti- 
nental Allies." 

But  at  all  events  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  Presi- 
dent's message  had  knocked  the  life  out  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  and  rendered  any  farther  concern  about  it  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  George  Canning  unnecessary.  Thus 
it  appears  that  Mr.  Rush  took  no  inconsiderable  hand 
in  the  origination  of  the  celebrated  doctrine  of  Mr. 
Monroe's  Seventh  Annual  Message.  As  he  justly  says, 
his  whole  discussion  of  South  American  interests  and 
American  views  with  Mr.  Canning  was  received  by  the 
Administration  at  home  in  time  to  have  its  weight  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  Cabinet  before  the  final  draft 
of  the  President's  message.  And  this  was  not  all; 
copies  of  Mr.  Rush's  letters  were  sent  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  Thomas  Jefferson  and  James  Madison,  and 
their  opinions  on  the  same  subject  were  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Monroe  before-his  message  was  delivered  to  Con- 
gress. Both  of  these  friendly  advisers  strongly  recom- 
mended  an  understanding  with  England  against  the 
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"Holy  Alliance"     Mr.  Jefferson  was  ready  to  declare 

for  all  America  what  he  had  declared  for  the  United 

States  in  1776,  that  they  were  and  of  right  ought  to 

be  free  and  independent  States. 

On  the  24th  of  October,  1823,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote 

in  a  letter  to  the  President: — 

"  Our  first  and  ftindamental  maxim  should  be,  never  to  en- 
tangle ourselves  in  the  broils  of  Europe;  our  second,  never  to 
suffer  Europe  to  meddle  with  cisatlantic  afiairs." 

Mr.  Madison  wrote  in  the  same  general  strain,  but 
so  threatening  was  the  aspect  of  American  affairs  that 
both  Jefferson  and  Madison  believed  a  warlike  alliance 
with  England  might  become  necessary  to  prevent  the 
seizure  of  parts  of  South  America,  and  ev«n  of  Mexico 
and  California,  by  members  of  the  "  Holy  Alliance " 
(Russia,  Germany,  France,  and  Austria). 

However  true  it  is  that  Washington's  neutrality 
proclamation  in  1794,  and  his  Farewell  Address,  an- 
nounced substantially  "The  Monroe  Doctrine;"  and 
however  persistently  the  policy,  as  to  foreign  countries 
adopted  by  the  first  American  Administration,  had 
been  adhered  to  under  subsequent  Administrations; 
or  however  clear  and  explicit  were  the  words  of  Jef- 
ferson and  Madison,  and  Mr.  Monroe's  own  views  at 
this  time,  it  must  be  confessed  that  George  Can- 
ning's propositions  on  the  state  of  America,  made  to 
Mr.  Rush,  contained  the  gist  of  "The  Monroe  Doc- 
trine," although  Mr.  Canning  never  dreamed  of  giving 
it  the  scope  it  took  in  the  message  of  December,  1823, 
or  of  its  having  the  application  it  had  to  England  as 
well  as  other  transatlantic  governments. 

As  to  the  part  the  Secretary  of  State  took  in  the 
origination   of  the  sentiments   of  this  message,  little 
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need  be  said  here,  as  that  may  be  found  more  fully 
set  forth  in  the  next  succeding  volume  of  this  work. 
As  has  been  before  said,  Mr.  Monroe  not  unfrequently 
called  upon  Mr.  Adams  to  prepare  parts  of  his  mes- 
sages. No  member  of  the  Cabinet  had  so  much  to  do 
with  the  preparation  of  the  President's  messages  as 
the  Secretary  of  State.  It  was  then,  as  now,  the  duty 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  determine  the  principles  on 
which  the  foreign  policy,  to  be  announced  in  the  mes- 
sages, was  to  be  based.  In  this  case  Mr.  Adams's 
draft  for  that  part  of  the  message  was  adopted  with- 
out change,  and  Mr.  Calhoun  subsequently  testified 
that  Mr.  Adams  was  the  author  of  that  declaration  in 
the  message  •  of  1823,  which  has  always  been  called 
"The  Monroe  Doctrine." 

Whoever  were  the  remote  or  immediate  originators, 
instigators,  and  promoters  of  this  sentiment,  long  ago 
pretty  well  crystallized  into  a  general  doctrine,  advo- 
cated with  greater  or  less  vigor  by  all  parties  in  this 
country,  there  need  never  be  a  dispute  about  the  well- 
deserved  distinction  Mr.  Monroe  derived  from  it. 

The  immediate  effect  of  Mr.  Monroe's  announce- 
ment was  of  immense  and  incalculable  value  to  this 
country,  if  not  to  all  America.  It  was  the  virtual 
declaration  of  the  protectorate  of  all  the  revolted  Span- 
ish Colonies  by  this  Government.  And  it  was  as  ad- 
mirable for  its  spirit  and  boldness  as  for  its  immediate 
benefits. 

John  Quincy  Adams  himself,  in  speaking  of  the 
deeds  of  the  earlier  race  of  public  men,  says  : — 

"But,  as  if  to  consecrate  with  the  grace  of  their  final  bene- 
diction its  foremost  step,  it  was  granted  to  Mr.  Monroe,  the  last 
of  the  venerable  company,  to  inaugurate,  by  his  famous  declara- 
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tion,  the  vigorous  commencement  of  our  National  life.  From 
the  date  of  that  declaration  our  foreign  policy,  if  it  has  not  taken 
a  higher  tone^  has  at  least  expressed  itself  in  a  more  systematic 
development." 

At  different  times  "  The  Monroe  Doctrine  "  has  been 
apparently  treated  with  lightness  and  contempt  in 
this  country,  and  held  to  have  had  its  end  with  the 
temporary  purpose  for  which  it  was  vainly  announced. 
But  such  a  view  is  mere  trifling,  and  is  not  sustained 
by  facts.  Some  of  the  English  newspapers  announced 
with  great  glee  during  the  French  experiment  in 
Mexico,  while  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
was  occupied  with  all  its  resources  in  putting  down 
the  Rebellion,  that  one  great  benefit  to  the  world  to 
be  derived  from  Louis  Napoleon's  infamous  adventure, 
was  the  extinguishment  of  "  The  Monroe  Doctrine." 
But  the  end  of  Maximilian  extinguished  the  foreign 
hope  of  ever  seeing  the  realization  of  their  desire  as 
to  "  The  Monroe  Doctrine,"  and  prevented  the  necessity 
of  a  warlike  vindication  of  the  principle  on  the  part 
of  this  Government.  The  doctrine  is  more  a  uni- 
versal principle  of  American  politics  and  patriotism 
to-day  than  it  ever  was  at  any  other  period.  And 
this  fact  has  become  as  well  understood  and  admitted, 
perhaps,  in  Europe  as  in  America. 

The  doctrine  was  not  meant,  avowedly,  to  be  retro- 
spective in  its  character,  but  to  apply  to  the  future 
schemes  of  European  nations ;  nor  has  it  ever  been 
the  disposition  of  the  American  Executive  to  make 
offensive  displays  of  the  ineradicable  feeling  in  this 
country  on  the  subject.  In  his  first  annual  message 
Mr.  Polk,  thinking  the  occcasion  had  again  arisen,  fully 
and  emphatically  reaffirmed  "The  Monroe   Doctrine." 
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No  European  nation  has  been  more  fretted  by  this 
doctrine  than  England.  While  that  country  has  been 
the  most  grasping  and  land-hungry  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  world,  until  lately,  at  all  events,  she  has  been' 
the  most  beneficent  in  her  government,  carrying  in 
her  track  more  of  the  blessings  of  intelligence  and  lib- 
erty than  any  other  European  power.  In  seizing  the 
country  at  the  mouth  of  the  San  Juan  River,  in  Cen- 
tral America,  and  in  organizing  her  possessions  on  the 
north  into  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  England  meant  to 
show  her  disregard  for  "  The  Monroe  Doctrine "  as  far 
as  it  seemed  politic  and  safe  to"  do  so;  but,  in  the 
main,  the  European  powers  have  been  as  free  to  let 
America  alone  as  Americans  have  been  to  assert  the 
necessity  and  propriety  of  their  doing  so.  Russia 
recognized  the  principle  in  disposing  of  Alaska,  as  did 
all  the  American  people  in  the  acquisition,  for  the  first 
time,  of  a  territory  separated  by  a  foreign  power  from 
the  vast  boundaries  of  the  Republic. 

In  the  last  days  of  his  Administration  a  proposi- 
tion was  made  to  Mr.  Monroe  by  an  agent  of  Nica- 
ragua for  this  Grovernment  to  join  that  republic  in  the 
construction  of  a  great  canal  across  that  country.  In 
this  matter  some  steps  were  taken  under  the  Presi- 
dency of  Mr.  Adams,  and  under  every  Administration 
up  to  this  day  this  project  has  been  kept  in  view  and 
fostered  to  some  extent.  While  the  utter  failure  of 
the  United  States  to  push  forward,  complete,  and  own 
this  Nicaraguan,  Darien,  Isthmian,  or  Inter-Oceanic 
Canal,  as  well  as  to  own,  or  control  and  shape  better 
the  fortunes  of  Central  America,  is  shameful,  indeed, 
the  bearing  of  "  The  Monroe  Doctrine,"  even  on  Amer- 
ican improvements,  has  never  been   lost   from  view. 
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Nor  should  it  ever  be.  The  Inter-Oceanic  Canal  should 
be  controlled  by  the  United  States  with  the  countries 
through  which  it  passes.  All  European  hands  off 
should  be  the  sentiment  of  Americans  as  to  American 
internal  improvements  and  their  benefits,  as  well  as  to 
foreign  colonization  and  territorial  aggrandizement. 

It  is  not  at  all  evident  that  "The  Monroe  Doc- 
trine "  was  not  a  matter  of  gradual  growth.  And, 
long  before  its  positive  formulation  by  Mr.  Monroe,  it 
had  doubtlessly  been  substantially  a  sentiment  with 
many  of  his  countrymen ;  at  all  events,  when  it  was 
announced,  it  was  found  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  pub- 
lic feeling.  Both  John  Adams  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  century,  had  wished  for  a  ful- 
fillment of  the  sentiment  of  Silas  Deane,  that  an  ocean 
of  fire  might  separate  America,  with  all  of  her  interests 
from  the  Old  World.  In  a  letter  to  William  Short, 
dated  August  4,  1820,  Mr.  Jefferson  substantially  an- 
nounced the  doctrine  as  follows : — 

"From  many  conversations  with  him  (Mr.  Correa),  I  hope 
he  sses,  and  will  promote  in  his  new  situation,  the  advantages  of 
a  cordial  fraternization  among  all  the  American  nations,  and 
the  importance  of  their  coalescing  in  an  American  system  of 
policy,  totally  independent  of  and  unconnected  with  that  of 
Europe.  The  day  is  not  distant,  when  we  may  formally  require 
a  meridian  of  partition  through  the  ocean  which  separates  the 
two  hemispheres,  on  the  hither  side  of  which  no  European  gun 
shall  ever  be  heard,  nor  an  American  on  the  other;  and  when,  during 
the  rage  of  the  eternal  wars  of  Europe,  the  lion  and  the  lamb, 
within  our  regions,  shall  lie  down  together  in  peace.  The  excess  of 
population  in  Europe,  and  want  of  room,  render  war,  in  their 
opinion,  necessary  to  keep  down  that  excess  of  numbers.  Here, 
room  is  abundant,  population  scanty,  and  peace  the  necessary 
means  for  producing  men,  to  whom  the  redundant  soil  is  offering 
the  means  of  life  and  happiness.  The  principles  of  society  there 
and  here,  then,  are  radically  different,  and  I  hope  no  American 
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patriot  will  ever  lose  sight  of  the  essential  policy  of  interdicting 
in  the  seas  and  territories  of  both  Americas,  the  ferocious  and 
sanguinary  contests  of  Europe.  I  wish  to  see  this  coalition  begun. 
I  am  earnest  for  an  agreement  with  the  maritime  powers  of 
Europe,  assigning  them  the  task  of  keeping  down  the  piracies  of 
their  seas  and  cannibalisms  of  the  African  coasts,  and  to  us,  the 
suppression  of  the  same  enormities  within  our  seas ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose I  should  rejoice  to  see  the  fleets  of  BrazU  and  the  United 
States  riding  together  as  brethren  of  the  same  famUy,  and  pur- 
suing the  same  object.  And,  indeed,  it  would  be  of  happy 
augury  to  begin  at  once  this  concert  of  action  here,  on  the  invi- 
tation of  either  to  the  other  government,  while  the  way  might 
be  preparing  for  withdrawing  our  cruisers  from  Europe,  and  pre- 
venting naval  collisions  there  which  daily  endanger  our  peace." 

Mr.  Gallatin  also  uttered  the  sentiment  in  France 
early  in  1823.  But,  he  had  it  in  his  instructions  from 
the  Secretary  of  State,  no  doubt. 

In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Rush,  July  2,  1823,  as  to  the 
question  of  the  Russian  and  English  boundary  on  the 
north-west,  Mr.  Adams  had  said  : — . 

' '  A  necessary  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  wUl  be,  that 
the  American  Continents  henceforth  will  no  longer  be  subject  to 
colonization.  Occupied  by  civilized  nations,  they  will  be  access- 
ible to  Europeans  and  each  other  on  that  footing  alone." 

Here  is  the  non-colonization  feature  of  The  Monroe 
Doctrine.  In  a  special  message  in  December,  1825, 
in  speaking  of  the  matter  to  be  brought  before  the 
Panama  Congress,  Mr.  Adams  explained  that  The 
Monroe  Doctrine  meant  that  each  State  should  guard 
against  the  further  planting  of  European  colonies,  as 
such,  in  America.  With  his  usually  keen  sense  of 
justice,  Mr.  Adams  also  took  occasion  to  explain  that 
the  announcement  in  its  entirety  was  founded  upon 
the  supposition,  that  with  the  independence  of  the 
western  Continents  now  established,  all  title,  by  dis- 
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covery  and  other  such  rights,  had  passed  from  European 
powers,  to  colonize  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  prin- 
ciple was  to  be  an  American  one,  which  all  American  gov- 
ernments would  be  alike  interested  in  carrying  out.  But 
it  was  never  meant  by  either  Mr.  Adams  or  Mr. 
Monroe  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
should  extend  its  power  as  a  protector  in  this  matter 
over  the  New  World.  That  was  not  the  sense  of  The 
Monroe  Doctrine.  The  latter-day  association  of  the 
idea  of  a  universal  protectorate  with  that  doctrine, 
was,  perhaps,  a  figment  from  the  versatile  mind  of 
Mr.  Jefferson. 

As  to  the  supposed  main  design  of  the  "  Holy 
Alliance,"  the  perpetuation  and  extension  of  the  false 
dogma  of  the  "  divine  right "  of  monarchs  to  rule  the 
world,  there  could  be  no  doubt.  This  Nation  was 
ready  to  stand  up  for  and  in  concert  with  all  America 
and  Great  Britain  against  a  theory  so  offensive  to  its 
life  and  character. 

England  knew  that  the  announcement  in  the  ines- 
sage  of  the  American  Executive  was  to  be  a  death- 
stab  at  the  purposes  of  the  "Holy  Alliance,"  and  it 
was  openly  declared  by  Mr.  Brougham,  and  afterwards 
by  Lord  John  Russell,  that  President  Monroe  had  set- 
tled the  matter,  and  given  joy  to  millions  of  European 
freemen,  and  earned  thereby  their  eternal  gratitude. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

MR.  MONROE'S  LAST   ANNUAL  MESSAGE— END  OF  THE  ERA 
OF  GOOD-WILL— LA  FAYETTE  COMES  TO  AMERICA, 

DURING  the  last  months  of  Mr.  Monroe's  Admin- 
istration Mr.  Crawford  was  so  broken  in  health 
that  he  was  seldom  or  never  able  to  appear  in  the 
meetings  of  the  Cabinet,  yet  what  were  supposed  to  be 
the  machinations  of  his  friends  against  the  Adminis- 
tration did  not  cease.  And  notwithstanding  his  ex- 
pressions of  confidence  in  all  his  counselors,  during  the 
great  heat  of  the  political  contest  in  the  summer  of 
1824,  Mr.  Monroe  was  inclined  to  suspect  Mr.  Craw- 
ford of  acting  against  the  interests  of  his  Administra- 
tion. Calhoun  and  Adams  both  believed  he  was  so 
acting,  and  Mr.  Calhoun  said  that  Crawford  began  his 
schemes  in  1816.  In  Congress  some  eflForts  were  made 
to  draw  Mr.  Monroe  into  a  course  unfavorable  to  Mr. 
Crawford,  from  what  was  claimed  to  be  his  bad  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  Treasury ;  still  this  was  not 
successful,  although  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Adams  were 
both  inclined  to  think  the  charges  against  Crawford 
were  true. 

Ninian  Edwards,  who  had  just  been  appointed  Min- 
ister to  Mexico,  made  formal  charges  against  Mr. 
Crawford,  and  early  in  the  spring  of  1824,  they  were 
brought  before  the  House.  But  the  charges  were  not 
sustained  upon  investigation.     It  looked  like  an  elec- 
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tioneering  trick  of  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Crawford, 
and  Mr.  Edwards  did  not  come  out  unsinged  himself. 
But  the  tempest  at  the  Capital  was  very  considerable, 
as  could  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  making  ar- 
rangements for  a  4th  of  July  dinner,  John  P.  Van 
Ness,  one  of  the  managers  and  a  friend  of  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, succeeded  in  having  it  publicly  understood  that 
Ninian  Edwards  was  not  to  be  admitted  to  the  dinner. 
Like  all  such  conduct,  this  did  not  prove  beneficial 
to  its  promoter,  as  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  had 
it  announced  in  the  papers  that  they  could  not  attend 
the  dinner,  as  their  presence  would  indicate  their 
sanction  of  the  action  against  Governor  Edwards. 
Accordingly  the  proposed  4th  of  July  celebration  was 
turned  into  a  small  party  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, who  was  all  this  time  confined  to  his  house 
and   bed. 

But  Mr.  Crawford  was  not  the  only  Presidential 
aspirant  accused  of  official  mal-conduct.  Mr.  Calhoun, 
who  was  really  very  popular  at  that  date,  came  in  for 
a  small  share  of  public  criticism,  and  even  General 
Jacob  Brown,  commander  of  the  army,  thought  aloud 
that  Mr.  Calhoun  conducted  the  War  Department  with 
constant  reference  to  increasing  his  own  popularity. 
Mr.  Adams  was  assailed  with  great  fury  by  the  "Na- 
tional Intelligencer"  and  other  newspapers  on  charges 
of  mismanagement  of  the  State  Department,  and  on 
other  accounts  equally  trifling  and  unfounded.  The 
Navy  and  Law  Departments  were  without  public  in- 
terest, and  Southard  and  Wirt  managed  to  remain 
neutral  in  the  many-sided  contest.  The  President 
received  anonymous  letters  advising  him  against  most 
members   of  his   Cabinet,  the  contents  of  which  Mr. 
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George  Hay  had  no  trouble  in  making  known  to  those 
most  concerned. 

Poor  Monroe!  What  had  become  of  the  "era  of 
good-feeling?"  It  had  not  deserted  his  mind,  at  all 
events. 

In  the  summer  of  1824,  he  indicated  to  his  Cab- 
inet his  desire  to  make  appointments  to  all  foreign 
missions  unprovided  for,  and  arrange  for  all  changes 
in  the  diplomatic  corps,  etc.,  and  intimated  that  while 
he  wanted  to  avoid  conflict  with  his  own  party,  he 
was  greatly  desirous,  as  he  always  had  been,  of  unit- 
ing and  harmonizing  the  people  of  the  whole  country. 
Vain  delusion!  Mr.  Adams  at  first  advised  against 
the  appointments,  as  affecting  the  political  condition 
of  the  candidates,  the  appointments  to  be  made  doubt- 
lessly being  held  out  as  inducements  to  individual 
support.  But  he  subsequently  advised  the  President 
to  make  all  the  appointments  he  contemplated,  and 
assured  him  that  he  had  no  wish  touching  them  on  his 
own  part,  he  only  desired  the  President's  welfare. 

After  considering  the  subject  for  some  time,  under 
varying  influences,  Mr.  Monroe  finally  concluded  to 
leave  all  the  appointments  in  question  to  his  successor, 
whoever  he  might  be. 

The  weary  days  passed,  but  the  struggle  for  the 
Presidency  unfortunately  had  not  ended  when  Con- 
gress again  convened  on  the  6th  of  December,  1824. 
On  the  next  day  Mr.  Monroe  sent  to  Congress  his 
last,  and 

EIGHTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 
Fellow-Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  op  the  House  op  Eepkesentatives  : 

The  view  which  I  have  now  to  present  to  you  of  our  affairs, 
foreign   and  domestic,    realizes  the   most   sanguine   anticipations 
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which  have  been  entertained  of  the  public  prosperity.  If  we 
look  to  the  whole,  our  growth  as  a  Nation  continues  to  be  rapid 
beyond  example ;  if  to  the  States  which  compose  it,  the  same 
gratifying  spectacle  is  exhibited.  Our  expansion  over  the  vast 
territory  within  our  limits  has  been  great,  without  indicating  any 
decline  in  those  sections  from  which  the  emigration  has  been  most 
conspicuous.  We  have  daily  gained  strength  by  a  native  popu- 
lation in  every  quarter — a  population  devoted  to  our  happy  system 
of  Government,  and  cherishing  the  bond  of  union  with  fraternal 
affection.  Experience  has  already  shown  that  the  difference  of 
climate  and  of  industry  proceeding  from  that  cause,  inseparable 
from  such  vast  domains,  and  which  under  other  systems  might 
have  a  repulsive  tendency,  can  not  fail  to  produce  with  us,  under 
wise  regulations,  the  opposite  effect.  What  one  portion  wants 
the  other  may  supply,  and  this  will  be  most  sensibly  felt  by  the 
parts  most  distant  from  each  other,  forming  thereby  a  domestic 
market  and  an  active  intercourse  between  the  extremes  and 
throughout  every  portion  of  our  Union.  Thus,  by  a  happy  dis- 
tribution of  power  between  the  National  and  State  Governments, 
Governments  which  rest  exclusively  on  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  and  are  fully  adequate  to  the  great  purposes  for  which 
they  were  respectively  instituted,  causes  which  might  otherwise 
lead  to  dismemberment  operate  powerfully  to  draw  us  closer  to- 
gether. In  every  other  circumstance  a  correct  view  of  the  actual 
state  of  our  Union  must  be  equally  gratifying  to  our  constituents. 
Our  relations  with  foreign  .  powers  are  of  a  friendly  character, 
although  certain  interesting  differences  remain  unsettled  with 
some.  Our  revenue,  under  the  mild  system  of  impost  and 
tonnage,  continues  to  be  adequate  to  all  the  purposes  of  the 
Government.  Our  agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures,  and 
navigation  flourish.  Our  fortifications  are  advancing  in  the  degree 
authorized  by  existing  appropriations  to  maturity,  and  due  prog- 
ress is  made  in  the  augmentation  of  the  Navy  to  the  limit  pre- 
scribed for  it  by  law.  For  these  blessings,  we  owe  to  Almighty 
God,  from  whom  we  derive  them,  and  with  profound  reverence, 
our  most  grateful  and  unceasing  acknowledgments. 

In  adverting  to  our  relations  with  foreign  powers,  which  are 
always  an  object  of  the  highest  importance,  I  have  to  remark, 
that,  of  the  subjects  which  have  been  brought  into  discussion 
with  them  during  the  present  Administration  some  have  been 
satisfactorily   terminated;    others    have    been   suspended,    to    be 
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resumed  hereafter  under  circumstances  more  favorable  to  success ; 
and  others  are  still  in  negotiation,  with  the  hope  that  they  may 
be  adjusted  with  mutual  accommodation  to  the  interests  and  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  respective  parties.  It  has  been  the  invari- 
able object  of  this  Government  to  cherish  the  most  friendly  rela- 
tions with  every  power,  and  on  principles  and  conditions  which 
might  make  them  permanent.  A  systematic  effort  has  been  made 
to  place  our  commerce  with  each  power  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
reciprocity,  to  settle  with  each  in  a  spirit  of  candor  and  liberal- 
ity all  existing  differences,  and  to  anticipate  and  remove,  so  far 
as  might  be  practicable,  all  causes  of  future  variance. 

It  having  been  stipulated  by  the  seventh  article  of  the  Con- 
vention of  Navigation  and  Commerce,  which  was  concluded  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
two,  between  the  United  States  and  France,  that  the  said  conven- 
tion should  continue  in  force  for  two  years  from  the  first  of  Octo- 
ber of  that  year,  and  for  an  indefinite  term  afterwards,  unless  one 
of  the  parties  should  declare  its  intention  to  renounce  it,  in  which 
event  it  should  cease  to  operate  at  the  end  of  six  months  from 
such  declaration ;  and  no  such  intention  having  been  announced, 
the  convention  having  been  found  advantageous  to  both  parties, 
it  has  since  remained,  and  still  remains  in  force.  At  the  time 
when  that  convention  was  concluded  many  interesting  subjects 
were  left  unsettled,  and  particularly  our  claim  to  indemnity  for 
spoliations  which  were  committed  on  our  commerce  in  the  late 
wars.  For  these  interests  and  claims  it  was  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  parties  to  make  provision  at  a  subsequent  day  by  a  more 
comprehensive  and  definitive  treaty.  The  object  has  been  duly 
attended  to  since  by  the  Executive,  but  as  yet  it  has  not  been 
accomplished.  It  is  hoped  that  a  favorable  opportunity  will  pre- 
sent itself  for  opening  a  negotiation  which  may  embrace  and  ar- 
range all  existing  differences,  and  every  other  concern  in  which 
they  have  a  common  interest,  upon  the  accession  of  the  present 
King  of  France,  an  event  which  has  occurred  since  the  close  of 
the  last  session  of  Congress. 

With  Great  Britain  our  commercial  intercourse  rests  on  the 
same  footing  that  it  did  at  the  last  session.  By  the  convention 
of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifteen  the  commerce  between 
the  United  States  and  the  British  Dominions  in  Europe  and  the 
East  Indies  was  arranged  on  a  principle  of  reciprocity.  That  con- 
vention was  confirmed  and  continued  in  force,  with  slight  excep- 
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tions,  by  a  subsequent  treaty  for  the  term  of  ten  years  from  the 
twentieth  of  October,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighteen, 
the  date  of  the  latter.  The  trade  with  the  British  Colonies  in  the 
West  Indies  has  not  as  yet  been  arranged  by  treaty,  or  otherwise, 
to  our  satisfaction.  An  approach  to  that  result  has  been  made 
by  legislative  acts,  whereby  many  serious  impediments  which 
had  been  raised  by  the  parties  in  defense  of  their  respective 
claims  were  removed.  An  earnest  desire  exists,  and  has  been 
manifested  on  the  part  of  this  Government,  to  place  the  commerce 
with  the  Colonies  likewise  on  a  footing  of  reciprocal  advantage, 
and  it  is  hoped  the  British  Government,  seeing  the  justice  of  the 
proposal  and  its  importance  to  the  Colonies,  wUl  erelong  accede 
to  it. 

The  Commissioners,  who  were  appointed  for  the  adjustment 
of  the  boundary  between  the  territories  of  the  United  States  and 
those  of  Great  Britain,  specified  in  the  fifth  article  of  the  Treaty 
of  Ghent,  having  disagreed  in  their  decision,  and  both  govern- 
ments having  agreed  to  establish  that  boundary  by  amicable 
negotiation  between  them,  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  satisfactorily 
adjusted  in  that  mode.  The  boundary  specified  by  the  sixth 
article  has  been  established  by  the  decision  of  the  Commissioners. 
From  the  progress  made  in  that  provided  for  by  the  seventh,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  recently  received,  there  is  good  cause  to  pre- 
sume that  it  will  be  settled  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year. 

It  is  a  cause  of  serious  regret  that  no  arrangement  has  <  yet 
been  finally  concluded  between  the  two  governments  to  secure, 
by  joint  co-operation,  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  It  was 
the  object  of  the  British  Government,  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
negotiation,  to  adopt  a  plan  for  the  suppression  which  should  in- 
clude the  concession  of  the  mutual  right  of  search  by  the  ships- 
of-war  of  each  party  of  the  vessels  of  the  other  for  suspected 
ofienders.  This  was  objected  to  by  this  Government,  on  the 
principle  that,  as  the  right  of  search  was  a  right  of  war  of  a 
belligerent  toward  a  neutral  power,  it  might  have  an  ill  efiect  to 
extend  it  by  treaty,  to  an  ofl^ense  which  had  been  made  compara- 
tively mild,  to  a  time  of  peace.  Anxious,  however,  for  the  sup- 
pression of  this  trade,  it  was  thought  advisable,  in  compliance 
with  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  founded  on  an 
act  of  Congress,  to  propose  to  the  British  Government  an  expedi- 
ent which  should  be  free  from  that  objection,  and  more  effectual 
for  the  object,  by  making  it  piratical.     In  that  mode  the  enormity 
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of  the  crime  would  place  the  offenders  out  of  the  protection  of 
their  government,  and  involve  no  question  of  search,  or  other 
question,  between  the  parties,  touching  their  respective  rights. 
It  was  believed,  also,  that  it  would  completely  suppress  the  trade 
in  the  vessels  of  both  parties,  and,  by  their  respective  citizens  and 
subjects,  in  those  of  other  powers  with  whom  it  was  hoped  that 
the  odium  which  would  thereby  be  attached  to  it  would  produce 
a  corresponding  arrangement,  and,  by  means  thereof,  its  entire 
extirpation  forever.  A  convention  to  this  effect  was  concluded 
and  signed  in  London,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  March,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  twenty-four,  by  plenipotentiaries  duly 
authorized  by  both  governments,  to  the  ratification  of  which, 
certain  obstacles  have  arisen  which  are  not  yet  entirely  removed. 
The  difference  between  the  parties  still  remaining  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  point  not  of  sufficient  magnitude,  as  is  presumed,  to 
be  permitted  to  defeat  an  object  so  near  to  the  heart  of  both 
nations,  and  so  desirable  to  the  friends  of  humanity  throughout 
the  world.  As  objections,  however,  to  the  principle  recommended 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  or  at  least  to  the  consequences 
inseparable  from  it,  and  which  are  understood  to  apply  to  the 
law,  have  been  raised,  which  may  deserve  a  reconsideration  of  the 
whole  subject,  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  suspend  the  conclusion 
of  a  new  convention  until  the  definitive  sentiments  of  Congress 
may  be  ascertained.  The  documents  relating  to  the  negotiation 
are,  with  that  intent,  submitted  to  your  consideration. 

Our  commerce  with  Sweden  has  been  placed  on  a  footing  of 
perfect  reciprocity  by  treaty,  and  with  Russia,  the  Netherlands, 
Prussia,  the  free  Hanseatic  Cities,  the  Dukedoms  of  Oldenburg 
and  Sardinia,  by  internal  regulations  on  each  side,  founded  on 
mutual  agreement  between  the  respective  governments. 

The  principles  upon  which  the  commercial  policy  of  the 
United  States  is  founded  are  to  be  traced  to  an  early  period. 
They  are  essentially  connected  with  those  upon  which  their  inde- 
pendence was  declared,  and  owe  their  origin  to  the  enlightened 
men  who  took  the  lead  in  our  affairs  at  that  important  epoch. 
They  are  developed  in  their  first  treaty  of  commerce  with  France 
of  sixth  of  February,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight,  and  by  a  formal  commission  which  was  instituted  imme- 
diately after  the  conclusion  of  their  revolutionary  struggle,  for 
the  purpose  of  negotiating  treaties  of  commerce  with  every  Euro- 
pean power.     The  first  treaty  of  the  United  States  with  Prussia, 
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which  was  negotiated  by  that  commission,  affords  a  signal  illus- 
tration of  those  principles.  The  act  of  Congress  of  the  third 
March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifteen,  adopted  imme- 
diately after  the  return  of  a  general  peace,  was  a  new  overture  to 
foreign  nations  to  establish  our  commercial  relations  with  them  on 
the  basis  of  free  and  equal  reciprocity.  That  principle  has  per- 
vaded all  the  acts  of  Congress  and  all  the  negotiations  of  the 
Executive  on  the  subject  since. 

A  convention  for  the  settlement  of  important  questions  in 
relation  to  the  north-west  coast  of  this  Continent,  and  its  adjoin- 
ing seas,  was  concluded  and  signed  at  St.  Petersburg,  on  the  fifth 
day  of  April  last,  by  the  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  and  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  Imperial  Government  of 
Kussia.  It  will  immediately  be  laid  before  the  Senate  for  the 
exercise  of  the  Constitutional  authority  of  that  body  with  refer- 
ence to  its  ratification.  It  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  manner  in 
which  this  negotiation  was  invited  and  conducted  on  the  part  of 
the  Emperor  has  been  very  satisfactory. 

The  great  and  extraordinary  changes  which  have  happened 
in  the  governments  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  within  the  last  two 
years,  without  seriously  affecting  the  friendly  relations  which, 
under  all  of  them,  have  been  maintained  with  those  powers  by 
the  United  States,  have  been  obstacles  to  the  adjustment  of  the 
particular  subjects  of  discussion  which  have  arisen  with  each.  A 
resolution  of  the  Senate,  adopted  at  their  last  session,  called  for 
information  as  to  the  effect  produced  upon  our  relations  with 
Spain  by  the  recognition,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  of 
the  independent  South  American  governments.  The  papers 
containing  that  information  are  now  communicated  to  Congress. 

A  Charge  d'Affaires  has  been  received  from  the  independent 
government  of  Brazil.  That  country,  heretofore  a  colonial  pos- 
session of  Portugal,  had,  some  years  since,  been  proclaimed  by 
the  sovereign  of  Portugal,  himself,  an  independent  kingdom. 
Since  his  return  to  Lisbon,  a  revolution  in  Brazil  has  established 
a  new  government  there,  with  an  imperial  title,  at  the  head  of 
which  is  placed  the  prince,  in  whom  the  regency  had  been  vested 
by  the  king  at  the  time  of  his  departure.  There  is  reason  to  ex- 
pect that,  by  amicable  negotiation,  the  independence  of  Brazil 
will  erelong  be  recognized  by  Portugal  herself. 

With  the  remaining  powers  of  Europe,  with  those  on  the 
coast  of  Barbary,  and  with  all  the  new  South  American  States, 
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our  relations  are  of  a  friendly  character.  We  have  Ministers 
Plenipotentiary  residing  with  the  Republics  of  Colombia  and 
Chili,  and  have  received  Ministers  of  the  same  rank  from  Colom- 
bia, Guatemala,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Mexico.  Our  commercial 
relations  with  all  those  States  are  mutually  beneficial  and  in- 
creasing. With  the  Republic  of  Colombia  a  treaty  of  commerce 
has  been  formed,  of  which  a  copy  is  received,  and  the  original 
daily  expected.  A  negotiation  for  a  like  treaty  would  have  been 
commenced  with  Buenos  Ayres,  had  it  not  been  prevented  by 
the  indisposition  and  lamented  decease  of  Mr.  Rodney,  our  Min- 
ister there,  and  to  whose  memory  the  most  respectful  attention 
has  been  shown  by  the  government  of  that  Republic.  An  ad- 
vantageous alteration  in  our  treaty  with  Tunis  has  been  obtained 
by  our  consular  agent  residing  there,  the  official  document  of 
which,  when  received,  wUl  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  attention  of  the  Government  has  been  drawn  with  great 
solicitude  to  other  subjects,  and  particularly  to  that  jelating  to  a 
state  of  maritime  war,  involving  the  relative  rights  of  neutral  and 
belligerent  in  such  wars.  Most  of  the  difficulties  which  we  have 
experienced,  and  of  the  losses  which  we  have  sustained  since  the 
establishment  of  our  independence,  have  proceeded  from  the  un- 
settled state  of  those  rights,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  bellig- 
erent claim  has  been  carried  against  the  neutral  party.  It  is 
impossible  to  look  back  on  the  occurrences  of  the  late  wars  in 
Europe,  and  to  behold  the  disregard  which  was  paid  to  our  rights 
as  a  neutral  power,  and  the  waste  which  was  made  of  our  com- 
merce by  the  parties  to  those  wars  by  various  acts  of  their  re- 
spective governments,  and  under  the  pretext  by  each  that  the 
other  had  set  the  example,  without  great  mortification,  and  a 
fixed  purpose  never  to  submit  to  the  like  in  future.  An  at- 
tempt to  remove  those  causes  of  possible  variance  by  friendly 
negotiation  and  on  just  principles,  which  should  be  applicable  to 
all  parties,  could,  it  was  presumed,  be  viewed  by  none  other  than 
as  a  proof  of  an  earnest  desire  to  preserve  those  relations  with 
every  power.  In  the  late  war  between  France  and  Spain,  a 
crisis  occurred,  in  which  it  seemed  probable  that  all  the  contro- 
vertible principles  involved  in  such  wars  might  be  brought  into 
discussion,  and  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  Proposi- 
tions, having  this  object  in  view,  have  been  made  to  the  govern- 
ments of  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  and  of  other  powers, 
which  have  been  received  in  a  friendly  manner  by  all,  but  as 
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yet  no  treaty  has  been  formed  with  either  for  its  accomplishment. 
The  policy  will,  it  is  presumed,  be  perseyered  in,  and  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  be  successful. 

It  will  always  be  recollected  that  with  one  of  the  parties  to 
those  wars,  and  from  whom  we  received  those  injuries,  we  sought 
redress  by  war.  From  the  other,  by  whose  then  reigning  gov- 
ernment our  vessels  were  seized  in  port  as  well  as  at  sea,  and 
their  cargoes  confiscated,  indemnity  has  been  expected,  but  has 
not  yet  been  rendered.  It  was  under  the  influence  of  the  latter 
that  our  vessels  were  likewise  seized  by  the  governments  of  Spain, 
Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Naples,  and  from  whom  in- 
demnity has  been  claimed  and  is  still  expected,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Spain,  by  whom  it  has  been  rendered.  With  both  parties 
we  had  abundant  cause  of  war,  but  we  had  no  alternative  but  to 
resist  that  which  was  most  powerful  at  sea  and  pressed  us  nearest 
at  home.  With  this  all  differences  were  settled  by  a  treaty 
founded  on  conditions  fair  and  honorable  to  both,  and  which  has 
been  so  far  executed  with  perfect  good  faith.  It  has  been  ear- 
nestly hoped  that  the  other  would,  of  its  own  accord,  and  from  a 
sentiment  of  justice  and  conciliation,  make  to  our  citizens  the 
indemnity  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  thereby  remove  from 
our  relations  any  just  cause  of  discontent  on  our  side. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  receipts  into  the  Treasury  during  the 
current  year,  exclusive  of  loans,  will  exceed  eighteen  million  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  which,  with  the  sum  remaining  in  the 
Treasury  at  the  end  of  the  last  year,  amounting  to  nine  million 
four  hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  dollars  and  eighty-one  cents,  will,  after  discharging  the  cur- 
rent disbursements  of  the  year,  the  interest  on  the  public  debt, 
and  upwards  of  eleven  million  six  hundred  and  thirty-three 
thousand  doUars  of  the  principal,  leave  a  balance  of  more  than 
three  million  doUars  in  the  Treasury  on  the  1st  day  of  January 
next. 

A  larger  amount  of  the  debt  contracted  during  the  late  war, 
bearing  an  interest  of  six  per  cent,  becoming  redeemable  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  year  than  could  be  discharged  by  the  ordi- 
nary revenue,  the  act  of  the  26th  of  May  authorized  a  loan  of 
five  million  dollars,  at  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  to  meet  the  same. 
By  this  arrangement  an  annual  saving  wUl  accrue  to  the  public 
of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars. 

Under  the  act  of  the  24th  of  May  last,  a  loan  of  five  million 
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dollars  was  authorized,  in  order  to  meet  the  awards  under  the 
Florida  Treaty,  which  was  negotiated  at  par  with  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  at  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  the  limit  of  interest 
fixed  by  the  act.  By  this  provision  the  claims  of  our  citizens  who 
had  sustained  so  great  a  loss  by  spoliations,  ■  and  from  whom 
indemnity  had  been  so  long  withheld,  were  promptly  paid.  For 
these  advances  the  public  will  be  amply  repaid,  at  no  distant 
day,  by  the  sale  of  the  lands  in  Florida.  Of  the  great  advantage 
resulting  from  the  acquisition  of  the  territory,  in  other  respects, 
too  high  an  estimate  can  not  be  formed. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  receipts  into  the  Treasury  during  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  disbursements  of  the  year,  including  the  sum  of 
ten  million'  dollars,  which  is  annually  appropriated,  by  the  act 
constituting  the  Sinking  Fund,  to  the  payment  of  the  principal 
and  interest  of  the  public  debt. 

The  whole  amount  of  the  public  debt  on  the  first  of  January 
next  may  be  estimated  at  eighty-six  million  dollars,  inclusive  of 
two  millions  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the  loan  authorized 
by  the  act  of  the  twenty-sixth  of  May  last.  In  this  estimate  is 
included  a  stock  of  seven  million  dollars,  issued  for  the  purchase 
of  that  amount  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  which,  as  the  stock  of  the  Bank  still  held  by  the 
Government  will,  at  least,  be  fully  equal  to  its  reimbursement, 
ought  not  to  be  considered  as  constituting  a  part  of  the  public 
debt.  Estimating,  then,  the  whole  amount  of  the  public  debt  at 
seventy-nine  million  dollars,  and  regarding  the  annual  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  the  Government,  a  well-founded  hope  may 
be  entertained  that,  should  no  unexpected  event  occur,  the  whole 
public  debt  may  be  discharged  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  and 
the  Government  be  left  at  liberty  thereafter  to  apply  such  por- 
tion of  the  revenue  as  may  not  be  necessary  for  current  expenses 
to  such  other  objects  as  may  be  most  conducive  to  the  public  se- 
curity and  welfare.  That  the  sum  applicable  to  these  objects 
will  be  very  considerable  may  be  fairly  concluded  when  it  is 
recollected  that  a  large  amount  of  the  public  revenue  has  been 
applied  since  the  late  war  to  the  construction  of  the  public  build- 
ings in  this  city ;  to  the  erection  of  fortifications  along  the  coast, 
and  of  arsenals  in  different  parts  of  the  Union ;  to  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  navy;  to  the  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title  to 
large  tracts  of  fertile  territory ;  to  the  acquisition  of  Floirda ;  to 
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pensions  to  Revolutionary  officers  and  soldiers,  and  to  invalids  of 
the  late  war.  On  many  of  these  objects  the  expense  will  annually 
be  diminished,  and  cease  at  no  distant  period  on  most  of  them. 
On  the  first  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seven- 
teen, the  public  debt  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
million  four  hundred  and  ninety-one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
sixty-five  doUars  and  sixteen  cents;  and  notwithstanding  the 
large  sums  which  have  been  applied  to  these  objects,  it  has  been 
reduced  since  that  period  thirty-seven  million  four  hundred  and 
forty-six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-one  dollars  and  seventy- 
eight  cents.  The  last  portion  of  the  public  debt  will  be  redeem- 
able on  the  first  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-five ;  and  while  there  is  the  best  reason  to  believe  that  the 
resources  of  the  Government  wiU  be  continually  adequate  to 
such  portions  of  it  as  may  become  due  in  the  interval,  it  is  rec- 
ommended to  Congress  to  seize  every  opportunity  which  may 
present  itself  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  on  every  part  thereof. 
The  high  state  of  the  public  credit  and  the  great  abundance  of 
money  are  at  this  time  very  favorable  to  such  a  result.  It  must 
be  very  gratifying  to  our  feUow-citizens  to  witness  this  flourishing 
state  of  the  public  finances,  when  it  is  recollected  that  no  burden 
whatever  is  imposed  upon  them. 

The  military  establishment  in  all  its  branches,  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  various  duties  assigned  to  each,  justifies  the  fa- 
vorable view  which  was  presented  of  the  efiiciency  of  its  organ- 
ization at  the  last  session.  All  the  appropriations  have  been 
regularly  applied  to  the  objects  intended  by  Congress ;  and,  so 
far  as  the  disbursements  have  been  made,  the  accounts  have 
been  rendered  and  settled  without  loss  to  the  public.  The  con- 
dition of  the  army  itself,  as  relates  to  the  ofiicers  and  men  in 
science  and  discipline,  is  highly  respectable.  The  Military 
Academy,  on  which  the  army  essentially  rests,  and  to  which  it 
is  much  indebted  for  this  state  of  improvement,  has  attained, 
in  comparison  with  any  other  institution  of  a  like  kind,  a  high 
degree  of  perfection.  Experience,  however,  has  shown  that 
the  dispersed  condition  of  the  corps  of  artillery  is  unfavorable 
to  the  discipline  of  that  important  branch  of  the  military  es- 
tablishment. To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  eleven  companies 
have  been  assembled  at  the  fortification  erected  at  Old  Point 
Comfort,  as  a  school  for  artillery  instruction,  with  intention,  as 
they  shall  be  perfected  in  the  various  duties  of  that  service,  to 
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order  them  to  other  posts,  and  to  supply  their  places  with  other 
companies  for  instruction  in  like  manner.  In  this  mode  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  science  and  duties  of  this  arm  will  be 
extended  throughout  the  whole  corps  of  artillery.  But  to  carry 
this  object  fully  into  effect  will  require  the  aid  of  Congress,  to 
obtain  which  the  subject  is  now  submitted  to  your  consideration. 

Of  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  construction  of 
fortifications  for  the  permanent  defense  of  our  maritime  frontier, 
according  to  the  plan  decided  on  and  to  the  extent  of  the  exist- 
ing appropriations,  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  which  is 
herewith  communicated,  will  give  a  detailed  account.  Their 
final  completion  can  not  fail  to  give  great  additional  security  to 
that  frontier,  and  to  diminish,  proportionably,  the  expense  of 
defending  it  in  the  event  of  war. 

The  provisions  in  the  several  acts  of  Congress  of  the  last  ses- 
sion for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Ohio,  of  the  harbor  of  Presque  Isle,  on  Lake  Erie,  and  the  repair 
of  the  Plymouth  beach,  are  in  the  course  of  regular  execution,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  appropriation,  in  each  instance, 
will  be  adequate  to  the  object.  To  carry  these  improvements 
fully  into  effect,  the  superintendence  of  them  has  been  assigned 
to  oflicers  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Under  the  act  of  thirtieth  April  last,  authorizing  the 
President  to  cause  a  survey  to  be  made,  with  the  necessary  plans 
and  estimates,  of  such  roads  and  canals  as  he  might  deem  of 
national  importance  in  a  commercial  or  military  point  of  view, 
or  for  the  transportation  of  the  mail,  a  Board  has  been  instituted, 
consisting  of  two  distinguished  officers  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  a  distinguished  civU  engineer,  with  assistants,  who  have 
been  actively  employed  in  carrying  into  effect  the  object  of  the 
act.  They  have  carefully  examined  the  route  between  the 
Potomac  and  the  Ohio  rivers ;  between  the  latter  and  Lake  Erie ; 
between  the  Alleghany  and  the  Susquehanna,  and  the  routes 
between  the  Delaware  and  the  Raritan,  Barnstable,  and  Buzzard's 
Bay,  and  between  Boston  Harbor  and  Narragansett  Bay.  Such 
portion  of  the  Corps  of  Topographical  Engineers  as  could  be 
spared  from  the  survey  of  the  coast  has  been  employed  in  sur- 
veying the  very  important  route  between  the  Potomac  and  the 
Ohio.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  it,  but  the  survey 
can  not  be  completed  until  the  next  season.  It  is  gratifying  to 
add,  from  the  view  already  taken,  that  there  is  good  cause  to 
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believe  that  this  great  national  object  may  be  fully  accomplished. 
It  is  contemplated  to  commence  early  in  the  next  season  the 
execution  of  the  other  branch  of  the  act,  that  which  relates  to 
roads,  and  with  the  survey  of  a  route  from  this  city,  through 
the  Southern  States,  to  New  Orleans,  the  importance  of  which 
can  not  be  too  highly  estimated.  All  the  officers  of  both  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  who  could  be  spared  from  other  services  have  been 
employed  in  exploring  and  surveying  the  routes  for  canals.  To 
digest  a  plan  for  both  objects,  for  the  great  purposes  specified, 
will  require  a  thorough  knowledge  of  every"  part  of  our  Union, 
and  of  the  relation  of  each  part  to  the  others,  and  of  all  to  the 
seat  of  the  General  Government.  For  such  a  digest  it  wiU  be 
necessary  that  the  information  be  full,  minute,  and  precise. 
With  a  view  to  these  important  objects,  I  submit  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Congress  the  propriety  of  enlarging  both  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  military  and  topographical.  It  need  scarcely  be 
remarked,  that  the  more  extensively  these  corps  are  engaged  in 
the  improvement  of  their  country,  in  the  execution  of  the 
powers  of  Congress,  and  in  aid  of  the  States  in  such  improve- 
ments as  lie  beyond  that  limit,  when  such  aid  is  desired,  the 
happier  the  effect  will  be  in  many  views  of  which  the  subject  is 
susceptible.  By  profiting  of  their  science,  the  works  will  always 
be  well  executed ;  and  by  giving  to  the  officers  such  employment, 
our  Union  will  derive  all  the  advantages  in  peace  as  well  as  in 
war,  from  their  talents  and  services,  which  they  can  afibrd.  In 
this  mode,  also,  the  military  wUl  be  incorporated  with  the  civil, 
and  unfounded  and  injurious  distinctions  and  prejudices  of  every 
kind  be  done  away.  To  the  corps  themselves,  this  service  can 
not  fail  to  be  equally  useful,  since,  by  the  knowledge  they  would 
thus  acquire,  they  would  be  eminently  better  qualified,  in  the 
event  of  war,  for  the  great  purposes  for  which  they  were  instituted. 
Our  relations  with  the  Indian  tribes  within  our  limits  have 
not  been  materially  changed  during  the  year.  The  hostile  dispo- 
position  evinced  by  certain  tribes  on  the  Missouri  during  the  last 
year  stUl  continues,  and  has  extended  in  some  degree  to  those  on 
the  Upper  Mississippi  and  the  upper  lakes.  Several  parties  of 
our  citizens  have  been  plundered  and  murdered  by  those  tribes. 
In  order  to  establish  relations  of  friendship  with  them.  Congress 
at  the  last  session  made  an  appropriation  for  treaties  with  them, 
and  for  the  employment  of  a  suitable  military  escort  to  accom- 
pany and  attend  the  Commissioners  at  the  places  appointed  for 
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the  negotiation.  This  object  has  not  been  effected.  The  season 
was  too  far  advanced  when  the  appropriation  was  made,  and 
the  distance  too  great  to  permit  it ;  but  measures  have  been  taken, 
and  all  the  preparations  will  be  completed,  to  accomplish  it  at  an 
early  period  in  the  next  season. 

Believing  that  the  hostility  of  the  tribes,  particularly  on  the 
Upper  Mississippi  and  the  lakes,  is  in  no  small  degree  owing  to 
the  wars  which  are  carried  on  between  the  tribes  residing  in  that 
quarter,  measures  have  been  taken  to  bring  about  a  general 
peace  among  them,  which,  if  successful,  will  not  only  tend  to  the 
security  of  our  citizens,  but  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  Indians 
themselves. 

With  the  exception  of  the  tribes  referred  to,  our  relations 
with  all  the  others  are  on  the  same  friendly  footing,  and  it  affords 
me  great  satisfaction  to  add,  that  they  are  making  steady 
advances  in  civilization  and  the  improvement  of  their  condition. 
Many  of  the  tribes  have  already  made  great  progress  in  the  arts 
of  civilized  life.  This  desirable  result  has  been  brought  about  by 
the  humane  and  persevering  policy  of  the  Government,  and 
particularly  by  means  of  the  appropriation  for  the  civilization  of 
the  Indians.  There  have  been  established  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act  thirty-two  schools,  containing  nine  hundred  and  sixteen 
scholars,  who  are'well  instructed  in  several  branches  of  literature, 
and  likewise  in  agriculture  and  the  ordinary  arts  of  life. 

Under  the  appropriation  to  authorize  treaties  with  the  Creeks 
and  Quapaw  Indians,  Commissioners  have  been  appointed,  and 
negotiations  are  now  pending,  but  the  result  is  not  yet  known. 

For  more  full  information  respecting  the  principle  which  has 
been  adopted  for  carrying  into  effect  the  act  of  Congress  author- 
izing surveys,  with  plans  and  estimates  for  canals  and  roads,  and 
on  every  other  branch  of  duty  incident  to  the  Department  of 
War,  I  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary. 

The  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean  has  been  maintained  in 
the  extent  which  was  proposed  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  of  the  last  year,  and  has  afforded  to  our  commerce  the 
necessary  protection  in  that  sea.  Apprehending,  however,  that 
the  unfriendly  relations  which  have  existed  between  Algiers  and 
some  of  the  powers  of  Europe  might  be  extended  to  us,  it  has 
been  thought  expedient  to  augment  the  force  there,  and  in  con- 
sequence, the  North  Carolina,  a  ship  of  the  line,  has  been 
prepared,  and  will  sail  in  a  few  days  to  join  it. 
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The  force  employed  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  in  the  neigh- 
boring seas  for  the  suppression  of  piracy  has  likewise  been  pre- 
served essentially  in  the  State  in  which  it  was  during  the  last 
year.  A  persevering  effort  has  been  made  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  object,  and  much  protection  has  thereby  been 
afforded  to  our  commerce ;  but  still  the  practice  is  far  from  being 
suppressed.  From  every  view  which  has  been  taken  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  thought  that  it  will  be  necessary  rather  to  augment 
than  to  diminish  our  force  in  that  quarter.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  piracies  now  complained  of  are  committed  by 
bands  of  robbers  who  inhabit  the  land,  and  who,  by  preserving 
good  intelligence  with  the  towns,  and  seizing  favorable  opportu- 
nities, rush  forth  and  fall  on  unprotected  merchant  vessels,  of 
which  they  make  an  easy  prey.  The  pillage  thus  taken  they 
carry  to  their  lurking  places  and  dispose  of  afterwards  at  prices 
tending  to  seduce  the  neighboring  population.  This  combination 
is  understood  to  be  of  great  extent,  and  is  the  more  to  be  depre- 
cated because  the  crime  of  piracy  is  often  attended  with  the 
murder  of  the  crews,  these  robbers  knowing,  if  any  survived, 
their  lurking-places  would  be  exposed  and  they  be  caught  and 
punished.  That  this  atrocious  practice  should  be  carried  to  such 
extent  is  cause  of  equal  surprise  and  regret.  It  is  presumed 
that  it  must  be  attributed  to  the  relaxed  and  feeble  state  of  the 
local  governments,  since  it  is  not  doubted,  from  the  high  char- 
acter of  the  Governor  of  Cuba,  who  is  well  known  and  much 
respected  here,  that  if  he  had  the  power  he  would  promptly  sup- 
press it.  Whether  those  robbers  should  be  pursued  on  the  land, 
the  local  authorities  be  made  responsible  for  these  atrocities,  or 
any  other  measure  be  resorted  to  to  suppress  them,  is  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  Congress. 

In  execution  of  the  laws  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade,  a  vessel  has  been  occasionally  sent  from  that  squadron  to 
the  coast  of  Africa,  with  orders  to  return  thence  by  the  usual 
track  of  the  slave-ships,  and  to  seize  any  of  our  vessels  which 
might  be  engaged  in  that  trade.  None  have  been  found,  and  it 
is  believed  that  none  are  thus  employed.  It  is  well  known,  how- 
ever, that  the  trade  still  exists  under  other  flags. 

The  health  of  our  squadron  while  at  Thompson's  Island  has 
been  much  better  during  the  present  than  it  was  tte  last  season. 
Some  improvements  have  been  made  and  others  are  contemplated 
there  which,  it  is  believed,  will  have  a  very  salutary  effect. 
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On  the  Pacific  our  commerce  has  much  increased,  and  on  that 
coast,  as  well  as  on  that  sea,  the  United  States  have  many  impor- 
tant interests  which  require  attention  and  protection.  It  is 
thought  that  all  the  considerations  which  suggested  the  expe- 
diency of  placing  a  squadron  on  that  sea  operate  with  augmented 
force  for  maintaining  it  there,  at  least  in  equal  extent. 

For  detailed  information  respecting  the  state  of  our  maritime 
force  on  each  sea,  the  improvement  necessary  to  he  made  on 
either,  in  the  organization  of  the  naval  estabUshment  generally, 
and  of  the  laws  for  its  better  government,  I  refer  you  to 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  which  is  herewith  com- 
municated. 

The  revenue  of  the  Post-office  Department  has  received  a  con- 
siderable augmentation  in  the  present  year.  The  current  receipts 
will  exceed  the  expenditures,  although  the  transportation  of  the 
mail  within  the  year  has  been  much  increased.  A  report  of  the 
Postmaster-General,  which  is  transmitted,  will  furnish  in  detail 
the  necessary  information  respecting. the  administration  and  pres- 
ent state  of  this  Department. 

In  conformity  with  a  resolution  of  Congress  of  the  last  session, 
an  invitation  was  given  to  General  La  Fayette  to  visit  the  United 
States,  with  an  assurance  that  a  ship-of-war  should  attend  at  any 
port  of  France  which  he  might  designate,  to  receive  and  convey 
him  across  the  Atlantic,  whenever  it  might  be  convenient  for  him 
to  sail.  He  declined  the  offer  of  the  public  ship  from  motives 
of  delicacy,  but  assured  me  that  he  had  long  intended,  and 
would  certainly  visit  our  Union  in  the  course  of  the  present  year. 
In  August  last  he  arrived  at  New  York,  where  he  was  received 
with  the  warmth  of  affection  and  gratitude  to  which  his  very  im- 
portant and  disinterested  services  and  sacrifices  in  our  Revolu- 
tionary struggle  so  eminently  entitled  him.  A  corresponding 
sentiment  has  since  been  manifested  in  his  favor  throughout  every 
portion  of  our  Union,  and  affectionate  invitations  have  been 
given  him  to  extend  his  visits  to  them.  To  these  he  has  yielded 
all  the  accommodation  in  his  power.  At  every  designated  point 
of  rendezvous  the  whole  population  of  the  neigboring  country 
has  been  assembled  to  greet  him,  among  whom  it  has  excited  in 
a  peculiar  manner  the  sensibility  of  aU  to  behold  the  surviving 
members  of  our  Revolutionary  contest,  civil  and  military,  who 
had  shared  with  him  in  the  toils  and  dangers  of  the  war,  many 
of  them  in  a  decrepit  state.     A  more  interesting  spectacle,  it  is 
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believed,  was  never  witnessed,  because  none  could  be  founded  on 
purer  principles,  none  proceed  from  higher  or  more  disinterested 
motives.  That  the  feelings  of  those  who  had  fought  and  bled 
with  him  in  a  common  cause  should  have  been  much  excited  was 
natural.  There  are,  however,  circumstances  attending  these  in- 
terviews which  pervaded  the  whole  community  and  touched  the 
breasts  of  every  age,  even  the  youngest  among  us.  There  was 
not  an  individual  present  who  had  not  some  relative  who  had 
not  partaken  in  those  scenes,  nor  an  infant  who  had  not  heard  the 
relation  of  them.  But  the  circumstance  which  was  most  sensi- 
bly felt,  and  which  his  presence  brought  forcibly  to  the  recollec- 
tion of  all,  was  the  great  cause  in  which  we  were  engaged,  and 
the  blessings  which  we  have  derived  from  our  success  in  it.  The 
struggle  was  for  independence  and  liberty,  public  and  personal, 
and  in  this  we  succeeded.  The  meeting  with  one  who  had  borne 
so  distinguished  a  part  in  that  great  struggle,  and  from  such  lofty 
and  disinterested  motives,  could  not  fail  to  affect  profoundly 
every  individual  and  of  every  age.  It  is  natural  that  we  should 
all  take  a  deep  interest  in  his  future  welfare,  as  we  do.  His 
high  claims  on  our  Union  are  felt,  and  the  sentiment  universal 
that  they  should  be  met  in  a  generous  spirit.  Under  these  im- 
pressions I  invite  your  attention  to  the  subject,  with  a  view  that, 
regarding  his  very  important  services,  losses,  and  sacrifices,  a  pro- 
vision may  be  made  and  tendered  to  him  which  shall  corre- 
spond with  the  sentiments  and  be  worthy  the  character  of  the 
American  people. 

In  turning  our  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  civilized 
world,  in  which  the  United  States  have  always  taken  a  deep 
interest,  it  is  gratifying  to  see  how  large  a  portion  of  it  is  blessed 
with  peace.  The  only  wars  which  now  exist  within  that  limit  are 
those  between  Turkey  and  Greece,  in  Europe,  and  between  Spain 
and  the  new  governments,  our  neighbors,  in  this  hemisphere. 
In  both  these  wars  the  cause  of  independence,  of  liberty,  and 
humanity,  continues  to  prevail.  The  success  of  Greece,  when 
the  relative  population  of  the  contending  parties  is  considered, 
commands  our  admiration  and  applause,  and  that  it  has  had  a 
similar  effect  with  the  neighboring  powers  is  obvious.  The  feel- 
ing of  the  whole  civilized  world  is  excited  in  a  high  degree  in 
their  favor.  May  we  not  hope  that  these  sentiments,  winning  on 
the  hearts  of  their  respective  governments,  may  lead  to  a  more 
decisive  result?     That  they  may  produce  an  accord  among  them 
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to  replace  Greece  on  the  ground  which  she  formerly  held,  and  to 
which  her  heroic  exertions  at  this  day  so  eminently  entitle  her? 
With  respect  to  the  contest  to  which  our  neighbors  are  a  party, 
it  is  evident  that  Spain,  as  a  power,  is  scarcely  felt  in  it.  These 
new  States  had  completely  achieved  their  independence  before  it 
was  acknowledged  by  the  United  States,  and  they  have  since 
maintained  it  with  little  foreign  pressure.  The  disturbances 
which  have  appeared  in  certain  portions  of  that  vast  territory 
have  proceeded  from  internal  causes,  which  had  their  origin  in 
their  former  governments,  and  have  not  yet  been  thoroughly 
removed.  It  is  manifest  that  these  causes  are  daily  losing  their 
effect,  and  that  these  new  States  are  settling  down  under  govern- 
ments elective  and  representative  in  every  branch  similar  to  our 
own.  In  this  course  we  ardently  wish  them  to  persevere,  under 
a  firm  conviction  that  it  will  promote  their  happiness.  In  this 
their  career,  however,  we  have  not  interfered,  believing  that 
every  people  have  a  right  to  institute  for  themselves  the  govern- 
ment which,  in  their  judgment,  may  suit  them  best.  Our  exam- 
ple is  before  them,  of  the  good  effect  of  which,  being  our  neigh- 
bors, they  are  competent  judges,  and  to  their  judgment  we  leave 
it,  in  the  expectation  that  other  powers  will  pursue  the  same  policy. 
The  deep  interest  which  we  take  Ln  their  independence,  which  we 
have  acknowledged,  and  in  their  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  inci- 
dent thereto,  especially  in  the  very  important  one  of  instituting 
their  own  governments,  has  been  declared  and  is  known  to  the 
world.  Separated,  as  we  are,  from  Europe  by  the  great  Atlantic 
Ocean,  we  can  have  no  concern  in  the  wars  of  the  European 
governments,  nor  in  the  causes  which  produce  them.  The  bal- 
ance of  power  between  them,  into  whichever  scale  it  may  turn, 
in  its  various  vibrations,  can  not  affect  us.  It  is  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  to  preserve  the  most  friendly  relations  with 
every  power,  and  on  conditions  fair,  equal,  and  applicable  to  all. 
But  in  regard  to  our  neighl)ors  our  situation  is  different.  It  is 
impossible  for  the  European  governments  to  interfere  in  their 
concerns,  especially  in  those  alluded  to,  which  are  vital,  without 
affecting  us ;  indeed,  the  motive  which  might  induce  such  inter- 
ference in  the  present  state  of  the  war  between  the  parties,  if  a 
war  it  may  be  called,  would  appear  to  be  equally  applicable  to 
us.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  some  of  the  powers  with  whom 
we  enjoy  a  very  friendly  intercourse,  and  to  whom  these  views 
have  been  communicated,  have  appeared  to  acquiesce  in  them. 
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The  augmentation  of  our  population,  with  the  expansion  of 
our  Union,  and  increased  number  of  States,  have  produced  effects 
in  certain  branches  of  our  system  which  merit  the  attention  of 
Congress.  Some  of  our  arrangements,  and  particularly  of  the 
Judiciary  Establishment,  were  made  with  a  view  to  the  original 
thirteen  States  only.  Since  then  the  United  States  have  acquired 
a  vast  extent  of  territory ;  eleven  new  States  have  been  admitted 
into  the  Union,  and  Territories  have  been  laid  off  for  three  others, 
which  will  likewise  be  admitted  at  no  distant  day.  An  organiza- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  assigns  to  the  judges  any  por- 
tion of  the  duties  which  belong  to  the  inferior,  requiring  their 
passage  over  so  vast  a  space,  under  any  distribution  of  the  States 
that  may  now  be  made,  if  not  impracticable  in  the  execution, 
must  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
either  branch  with  advantage  to  the  Union.  The  duties  of  the 
Supreme  Court  would  be  of  great  importance  if  its  decisions  were 
confined  to  the  ordinary  limits  of  other  tribunals;  but  when  it 
is  considered  that  this  court  decides,  and  is  the  last  resort,  on 
all  the  great  questions  which  arise  under  our  Constitution,  in- 
volving those  between  the  United  States  individually,  between 
the  States  and  the  United  States,  and  between  the  latter  and 
foreign  powers,  too  high  an  estimate  of  their  importance  can  not 
be  formed.  The  great  interests  of  the  Nation  seem  to  require 
that  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  should  be  exempted  from 
every  other  duty  than  those  which  are  incident  to  that  high  trust. 
The  organization  of  the  inferior  courts  would,  of  course,  be 
adapted  to  circumstances.  It  is  presumed  that  such  a  one  might 
be  formed  as  would  secure  an  able  and  faithful  discharge  of  their 
duties,  and  without  any  material  augmentation  of  expense. 

The  condition  of  the  aborigines  within  our  limits,  and  espe- 
cially those  who  are  within  the  limits  of  any  of  the  States, 
merits  likewise  particular  attention.  Experience  has  shown  that, 
unless  the  tribes  be  civilized,  they  can  never  be  incorporated  into 
our  system,  in  any  form  whatever.  It  has  likewise  shown  that, 
in  the  regular  augmentation  of  our  population,  with  the  exten- 
sion of  our  settlements,  their  situation  wUl  become  deplorable,  if 
their  extinction  is  not  menaced.  Some  well-digested  plan,  which 
will  rescue  them  from  such  calamities,  is  due  to  their  rights,  to 
the  rights  of  humanity,  and  to  the  honor  of  the  Nation.  Their 
civilization  is  indispensable  to  their  safety,  and  this  can  be  accom- 
plished only  by  degrees.     The  process   must  commence  with  the 
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infant  state,  through  which  some  effect  may  be  wrought  on  the 
parental.  Difficulties  of  the  most  serious  character  present  them- 
selves to  the  attainment  of  this  very  desirable  result  on  the  ter- 
ritory on  which  they  now  reside.  To  remove  them  "from  it  by 
force,  even  with  a  view  to  their  own  security  and  happiness, 
would  be  revolting  to  humanity,  and  utterly  unjustifiable.  Be- 
tween the  limits  of  our  present  States  and  Territories,  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  Mexico,  there  is  a  vast  territory  to  which 
they  might  be  invited,  with  inducements  which  might  be  success- 
ful. It  is  thought  if  that  territory  should  be  divided  into  districts, 
by  previous  agreement  with  the  tribes  now  residing  there,  and 
civil  governments  be  established  in  each,  with  schools  for  every 
branch  of  instruction  in  literature  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life, 
that  all  the  tribes  now  within  our  limits  might  gradually  be  drawn 
there.  The  execution  of  this  would  necessarily  be  attended  with 
expense,  and  that  not  inconsiderable;  but  it  is  doubted  whether 
any  other  can  be  devised  which  would  be  less  liable  to  that  ob- 
jection or  more  likely  to  succeed. 

In  looking  to  the  interests  which  the  United  States  have  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  on  the  western  coast  of  this  Continent, 
the  propriety  of  establishing  a  military  post  at  the  mouth  of 
Columbia  River,  or  at  some  other  point  in  that  quarter  within 
our  acknowledged  limits,  is  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
Congress.  Our  commerce  and  fisheries  on  that  sea  and  along 
the  coast  have  much  increased  and  are  increasing.  It  is  thought 
that  a  military  post  to  which  our  ships-of-war  might  resort  would 
afford  protection  to  every  interest,  and  have  a  tendency  to  con- 
ciliate the  tribes  to  the  north-west,  with  whom  our  trade  is  ex- 
tensive. It  is  thought,  also,  that,  by  the  establishment  of  such  a 
post,  the  intercourse  between  our  Western  States  and  Territories 
and  the  Pacific  and  our  trade  with  the  tribes  residing  in  the  in- 
terior, on  each  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  would  be  essentially 
promoted.  To  carry  this  object  into  effect,  the  appropriation  of 
an  adequate  sum  to  authorize  the  employment  of  a  frigate,  with 
an  officer  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  to  explore  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River  and  the  coast  contiguous  thereto,  to  enable  the 
Executive  to  make  such  establishment  at  the  most  suitable  point, 
is  recommended  to  Congress. 

It  is  thought  that  attention  is  also  due  to  the  improvement 
of  this  city.  The  communication  between  the  public  buUdings 
and  ill  various  other  parts  and  the  grounds  around  those  buildings 
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require  it.  It  is  presumed,  also,  that  the  completion  of  the  canal, 
from  the  Tiber  to  the  Eastern  Branch,  would  have  a  very  salu- 
tary effect.  Great  exertions  have  been  made  and  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  citizens  in  improvements  of  various  kinds;  but 
those  which  are  suggested  belong  exclusively  to  the  Government, 
or  are  of  a  nature  to  require  expenditures  beyond  their  resources. 
The  public  lots  which  are  still  for  sale  would,  it  is  not  doubted, 
be  more  than  adequate  to  these  purposes. 

From  the  view  above  presented,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
situation  of  the  United  States  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  prosper- 
ous and  happy.  There  is  no  object  which,  as  a  people,  we  can 
desire  which  we  do  not  possess,  or  which  is  not  within  our  reach. 
Blessed  with  governments  the  happiest  which  the  world  ever 
knew,  with  no  distinct  orders  in  society  or  divided  interests  in 
any  portion  of  the  vast  territory  over  which  their  dominion 
extends,  we  have  every  motive  to  cling  together  which  can 
animate  a  virtuous  and  enlightened  people.  The  great  object  is 
to  preserve  these  blessings  and  to  hand  them  down  to  the  latest 
posterity.  Our  experience  ought  to  satisfy  us  that  our  progress, 
under  the  most  correct  and  provident  policy,  will  not  be  exempt 
from  danger.  Our  institutions  form  an  important  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  civilized  world.  On  their  preservation,  and  in 
their  utmost  purity,  every  thing  will  depend.  Extending,  as  our 
interests  do,  to  every  part  of  the  inhabited  globe,  and  to  every 
sea,  to  which  our  citizens  are  carried  by  their  industry  and  enter- 
prise, to  which  they  are  invited'  by  the  wants  of  others,  and 
have  a  right  to  go,  we  must  either  protect  them  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  rights,  or  abandon  them,  in  certain  events,  to  waste  and 
desolation.  Our  attitude  is  highly  interesting  as  relates  to  other 
,  powers,  and  particularly  to  our  Southern  neighbors.  We  have 
duties  to  perform  with  respect  to  all  to  which  we  must  be  faith- 
ful. To  every  kind  of  danger  we  should  pay  the  most  vigilant 
and  unceasing  attention,  remove  the  cause  where  it  may  be 
practicable,  and  be  prepared  to  meet  it  when  inevitable. 

Against  foreign  danger  the  policy  of  the  Government  seems 
to  be  already  gettled.  The  events  of  the  late  war  admonished 
us  to  make  our  maritime  frontier  impregnable  by  a  well-digested 
chain  of  fortifications,  and  to  give  efiicient  protection  to  our 
commerce  by  augmenting  our  navy  to  a  certain  extent,  which 
has  been  steadily  pursued,  and  which  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
complete  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  permit.     In  the  event  of 
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war,  it  is  on  the  maritime  frontier  that  we  shall  be  assailed.  It 
is  in  that  quarter,  therefore,  that  we  should  be  prepared  to  meet 
the  attack.  It  is  there  that  our  whole  force  will  be  called  into 
action  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  our  towns,  and  the  desolation 
and  pillage  of  the  interior.  To  give  full  effect  to  this  policy, 
great  improvements  will  be  indispensable.  Access  to  those  works 
by  every  practicable  communication  should  be  made  easy,  and  in 
every  direction.  The  intercourse  also,  between  every  part  of 
our  Union  should  be  promoted  and  facilitated  by  the  exercise  of 
those  powers  which  may  comport  with  a  faithful  regard  to  the 
great  principles  of  our  Constitution.  With  respect  to  internal 
causes,  those  great  principles  point  out  with  equal  certainty  the 
policy  to  be  pursued.  Resting  on  the  people,  as  our  govern- 
ments do.  State  and  National,  with  weU-defined  powers,  it  is  of 
the  highest  importance  that  they  severally  keep  within  the  limits 
prescribed  to  them.  Fulfilling  that  sacred  duty,  it  is  of  equal 
importance  that  the  movement  between  them  be  harmonious ;  and, 
in  case  of  any  disagreement,  should  any  such  occur,  a  calm 
appeal  be  made  to  the  people,  and  their  voice  be  heard  and 
promptly  obeyed.  Both  governments  being  instituted  for  the 
common  good,  we  can  not  fail  to  prosper,  while  those  who  made 
them  are  attentive  to  the  conduct  of  their  representatives  and 
control  their  measures.  In  the  pursuit  of  these  great  objects,  let 
a  generous  spirit  and  national  views  and  feelings  be  indulged,  and 
let  every  part  recollect  that  by  cherishing  that  spirit,  and 
improving  the  condition  of  the  others  in  what  relates  to  their  wel- 
fare, the  general  interest  will  not  only  be  promoted,  but  the  local 
advantage  be  reciprocated. 

I  can  not  conclude  this  communication,  the  last  of  the  kind 
which  I  shall  have  to  make,  without  recollecting,  with  great  sen- 
sibility and  heartfelt  gratitude,  the  many  instances  of  the  public 
confidence,  and  the  generous  support  which  I  have  received  from 
my  fellow-citizens  in  the  various  trusts  with  which  I  have  been 
honored.  Having  commenced  my  service  in  early  youth,  and 
continued  it  since  with  few  and  short  intervals,  I  have  witnessed 
the  great  difficulties  to  which  our  Union  has  been  exposed,  and 
admired  the  virtue  and  courage  with  which  they  were  surmounted. 
From  the  present  prosperous  and  happy  state  I  derive  a  gratification 
which  I  can  not  express.  That  these  blessings  may  be  preserved  and 
perpetuated  will  be  the  object  of  my  fervent  and  unceasing  prayers 
to  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe.  James  Moneoe. 
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At  this  short  session  there  was  little  done  in 
Congress  in  the  way  of  legislation,  and  hence  of  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  speak. 

General  La  Fayette,  who  had  come  over  to  this 
country  to  be  glorified,  was  publicly  received  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  10th  of  December, 
and  at  this  session  Congress  voted  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  and  a  township  of  land  to  him  for  his 
services  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  General  La 
Fayette  had  for  some  time  occupied  much  of  the 
attention  of  the  country,  and  next  to  the  Presidential 
contest,  his  presence  was  the  chief  source  of  enter- 
tainment and  excitement  in  Washington  in  the  winter 
of  1824.  The  interest  the  Administration  took  in  the 
fuss  over  La  Fayette  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
letter  to  Mr.  Monroe,  kindly  copied  for  this  work  by 
Mrs.  Gouverneur  from  the  original  in  her  possession  : — 

"  Washington,  October  2,  1824. 
"Deae  Sir, — I  have  delayed  writing  to  you,  in  relation  to  the 
arrangement  to  receive  General  La  Fayette  till  something  definite . 
had  been  determined  on  by  the  committee.  The  arrangements 
were  finally  concluded  on  yesterday,  and  are  contained  in  this 
morning's- '  Intelligencer,'  which  I  herewith  inclose.  After  consult- 
ing freely  with  Mr.  Goldsborough  and  Mr.  Seaton,  on  behalf  of 
the  committee,  Mr.  Wirt  and  myself  were  of  the  opinion  that  no 
money  could  be  advanced  by  you  to  defray  any  portion  of  the 
expense,  as  there  was  no  appropriation  which  could  be  fairly  ap- 
plied to  that  purpose ;  but  were  convinced  that  artisans  in  the 
employ  of  the  Government  and  materials  on  hand,  such  as  car- 
tridges, cannon,  etc.,  etc.,  might  be  furnished  in  aid  of  the  prep- 
aration, keeping  an  exact  account  to  be  charged  to  the  corpora- 
tion, should  Congress  make  any  question  as  to  it.  Mr.  Golds- 
borough  and  Mr.  Seaton  both  appeared  to  be  well  satisfied  with 
the  view  taken  at  the  time  the  illumination  of  the  Capitol  was 
contemplated,  but  has  since  been  relinquished  from  the  fear  ot 
some  accident,  which  renders  the  assistance  of  the  Government 
less  important. 
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' '  We  were  both  of  the  opinion  that  the  General  might  be  re- 
ceived by  the  corporation  at  the  Capitol  -without  impropriety,  but 
that  you  could  not  with  propriety  be  present.  We  were  also  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  heads  of  the  Departments  could  not  be 
present,  but  that  after  the  reception  at  the  Capitol  he  might  be 
escorted  by  the  corporation  to  the  President's  house,  to  be  re- 
ceived by  you  previously  to  his  being  conducted  to  his  lodgings; 
suggesting,  however,  that  no  definite  arrangement  should  be  made 
on  .that  point  tiU  you  could  be  personally  consulted.  The  cor- 
poration has  accordingly  omitted  that  portion  of  the  arrange- 
ment for  the  present.  They  have  extended  the  invitation  to 
meet  them  at  the  Capitol  to  the  heads  of  Departments. 

"  It  is  not  yet  ascertained  when  the  General  will  be  in  the 
city.  He  will  not  be  in  Baltimore  till  the  8th,  and  can  not  well 
be  here  before  the  12th.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  he  will  pro- 
ceed directly  from  Baltimore  to  Little  York,  and  that  he  will 
not  arrive  in  the  city  until  some  time  in  November. 

' '  I  have  received  an  invitation  from  the  committee  at  Rich- 
mond, which,  I  suppose,  has  been  extended  to  the  other  members 
of  the  Administration,  to  attend  at  York.  So  soon  as  Mr.  Adams 
and  Judge  Southard  arrive,  I  propose  to  consult  with  the  other 
members  whether  to  accept  or  not,  and  in  the  meantime  would 
be  gratified  with  any  suggestion  from  you. 

"  It  seems  to  me  hazardous  on  the  one  side  to  connect  the 
Government  too  much  with  the  movements  in  favor  of  the  Gen- 
eral, and  on  the  other,  not  to  seem  to  sympathize  with  the  popu- 
lar feelings.  Of  the  two,  however,  the  latter  is  the  most  hazard- 
ous, and  in  a  doubtful  case  we  ought  to  err  on  the  right  side. 

"At  the  request  of  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  General 
Taylor,  of  Norfolk,  I  have  ordered  a  regiment  of  artillery  at 
Fortress  Monroe  to  York,  to  aid  the  celebration. 

"  I  inclose,  for  your  order  the  letter  of  General  Smith,  rec- 
ommending certain  persons  to  be  commissioned  in  the  mUitia  of 
the  District,  and  return  Mr.  Brent's  letter,  agreeably  to  your 
request. 

"Nothing  deserving  notice  has  occurred  since  my  last. 
"With  sincere  regard,  I  am,  etc.,  etc., 

"J.  C.  Calhoun." 
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CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

THE  CREEK  INDIANS  IN  GEORGIA— MR.  MONROE'S  POV- 
ERTY—CLAIMS AGAINST  THE  GOVERNMENT- 
TOM  PAINE. 

DURING  the  last  year  of  his  Administration,  Mr. 
Monroe  was  greatly  annoyed  by  the  difficulties 
arising  in  Georgia,  concerning  the  lands  of  the  Creek 
and  Cherokee  Indians.  In  1802,  through  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's Administration,  the  Government  became  responsi- 
ble for  the  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  land  titles 
in  Georgia  on  condition  of  that  State  giving  up  her 
claims  to  the  Territory  of  Mississippi.  "  Whenever  it 
could  be  peaceably  done  on  reasonable  terms,"  was  the 
language  of  the  contract  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Notwithstanding  the  steps  which  had  been 
made  in  this  matter,  Georgia  became  impatient,  quar- 
relsome, and  dictatorial  about  it,  and  wanted  the  Gov- 
ernment to  carry  out  the  contract  at  once.  The  In- 
dians did  not  wish  to  part  with  their  lands  and  homes, 
and  resisted  in  the  best  way  they  could.  Many  of 
them  had  become  fairly  educated,  and  wealthy.  The 
Georgia  delegation  in  Congress  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
President,  touching  the  matter,  which  he  and  most 
members  of  his  Cabinet  deemed  insulting,  and  as  start- 
ing an  issue  directly  between  the  State  and  the  Gov- 
ernment. 
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Mr.  Monroe  was  forced  to  lay  the  whole  matter 
before  Congress.  In  a  special  message  on  the  subject, 
January  27, 1825,  after  reviewing  the  troublesome  case 
with  sufficient  fullness,  he  said  : — 

' '  For  the  removal  of  the  tribes  witliin  the  limits  of  the  State 
of  Georgia  the  motive  has  been  peculiarly  strong,  arising  from 
the  compact  with  that  State,  whereby  the  United  States  are 
bound  to  extinguish  the  Indian  title  to  the  lands  within  it,  when- 
ever it  may  be  done  peaceably  and  on  reasonable  conditions.  In 
the  fulfiUment  of  this  compact,  I  have  thought  that  the  United 
States  should  act  with  a  generous  spirit ;  that  they  should  omit 
nothing  which  should  comport  with  a  liberal  construction  of  the 
instrument,  and  likewise  be  in  accordance  with  the  just  rights  of 
those  tribes.  From  the  view  which  I  have  taken  of  the  subject, 
I  am  satisfied  that,  in  the  discharge  of  these  Important  duties,  in 
regard  to  both  the  parties  alluded  to,  the  United  States  will  have 
to  encounter  no  conflicting  interests  with  either.  On  the  con- 
trary, that  the  removal  of  the  tribes  from  the  territory  which 
they  now  inhabit,  to  that  which  was  designated  in  the  message  at 
the  commencement  of  the  session  which  would  accomplish  the 
object  for  Georgia,  under  a  well-digested  plan  for  their  govern- 
ment and  civilization,  which  should  be  agreeable  to  themselves — 
would  not  only  shield  them  from  impending  ruin,  but  promote 
their  welfare  and  happiness.  Experience  has  clearly  demon- 
strated that,  in  their  present  state,  it  is  impossible  to  incorporate 
them  in  such  masses,  in  any  form  whatever,  into  our  system.  It 
has  also  demonstrated,  with  equal  certainty,  that,  without  a 
timely  anticipation  of,  and  provision  against,  the  dangers  to  which 
they  are  exposed,  under  causes  which  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible  to  control,  their  degradation  and  extermination  will 
be  inevitable. 

' '  The  great  object  to  be  accomplished  is,  the  removal  of  those 
tribes  to  the  territory  designated,  on  conditions  which  shall  be 
satisfactory  to  themselves,  and  honorable  to  the  United  States. 
This  can  be  done  only  by  conveying  to  each  tribe  a  good  title  to 
an  adequate  portion  of  land,  to  which  it  may  consent  to  remove, 
and  by  providing  for  it  there  a  system  of  internal  government, 
which  shall  protect  their  property  from  invasion,  and,  by  the 
regular  progress  of  improvement  and  civilization,  prevent  that 
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degeneracy  which  has  generally  marked  the  transition  from  the 
one  to  the  other  state.     .     .     . 

"  The  digest  of  such  a  government,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Indians,  which  should  be  endowed  with  sufficient  powers  to  meet 
all  the  objects  contemplated;  to  connect  the  several  tribes  to- 
gether in  a  bond  of  unity,  and  preserve  order  in  each ;  to  pre- 
vent intrusions  on  their  property ;  to  teach  them,  by  regular  in- 
structions, the  arts  of  civilized  life,  and  make  them  a  civilized 
people,  is  an  object  of  very  high  importance.  It  is  the  powerful 
consideration  which  we  have  to  offer  to  these  tribes,  as  an  in- 
ducement to  relinquish  the  lands  on  which  they  now  reside,  and 
to  remove  to  those  which  are  designated.  It  is  not  doubted  that 
this  arrangement  wUl  present  considerations  of  sufficient  force  to 
surmount  all  their  prejudices  in  favor  of  the  soil  of  their  nativity, 
however  strong  they  may  be.  Their  elders  have  sufficient  intel- 
ligence to  discern  the  certain  progress  of  events  in  the  present 
train,  and  sufficient  virtue,  by  yielding  to  momentary  sacrifices, 
to  protect  their  families  and  posterity  from  inevitable  destruction. 
They  wiU  also  perceive,  that  they  may  thus  attain  an  elevation 
to  which,  as  communities,  they  could  not  otherwise  aspire.     .     .     . 

"  With  a  view  to  this  important  object,  I  recommend  it  to 
Congress  to  adopt,  by  solemn  declaration,  certain  fundamental 
principles  in  accord  with  those  above  suggested,  as  the  basis  of 
such  arrangements  as  may  be  entered  into  with  the  several  tribes, 
to  the  strict  observance  of  which  the  faith  of  the  Nation  shall  be 
pledged.  I  recommend  it  also  to  Congress  to  provide  by  law  for 
the  appointment  of  a  suitable  number  of  commissioners,  who 
shall,  under  the  directions  of  the  President,  be  authorized  to 
visit  and  explain  to  the  several  tribes,  the  objects  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  make  with  them,  according  to  their  instructions, 
such  arrangements  as  shall  be  best  calculated  to  carry  those  ob- 
jects into  effect. 

"A  negotiation  is  now  pending  with  '  the  Creek  Nation,  for 
the  cession  of  lands  held  by  it  within  the  limits  of  Georgia,  and 
with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success.  It  is  presumed,  however, 
that  the  result  will  not  be  known  during  the  present  session  of 
Congress.  To  give  effect  to  this  negotiation,  and  to  the  negotia- 
tions which  it  is  proposed  to  hold  with  all  of  other  tribes 
within  the  limits  of  the  several  States  and  Territories,  on  the 
principles  and  for  the  purposes  stated,  it  is  recommended  that  an 
adequate  appropriation  be  now  made  by  Congress.'' 
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Mr.  Calhoun  also  took  up  the  matter,  and  in  his 
report  said : — 

' '  In  fulfillment  of  the  fourtli  article  (of  the  contract  with 
Georgia  in  1802),  there  have  been  held  seven  treaties  ^with  the 
Creeks  and  Cherokees ;  of  which  five  were  with  the  former,  two 
previous  to  the  war  with  Great  Britain  (1812),  and  three  since. 
By  the  two  first  named  there  were  ceded  to  Georgia  2,713,890 
acres,  and  by  the  three  last  named,  11,735,590  acres,  altogether 
14,748,690  acres.  With  the  Cherokees  there  have  been  held  two 
treaties,  both  since  the  late  war,  by  which  Georgia  has  acquired 
995,810  acres,  which,  added  to  that  acquired  by  treaties  with  the 
Creeks,  make  15,744,000  acres  that  have  been  ceded  to  Georgia, 
since  the  date  of  the  convention,  in  fulfillment  of  its  stipulations. 

"In  acquiring  these  cessions  for  the  State  of  Georgia,  the 
United  States  have  expended  $958,954.90;  to  which  should  be 
added  the  value  of  995,310  acres  which  were  given  in  exchange 
with  the  Cherokees  on  the  Arkansas  River,  for  a  quantity  ceded 
by  them  to  Georgia,  by  the  treaties  of  1817  and  1819,  which 
lands,  estimated  at  the  minimum  price  of  the  public  lands,  would 
make  $1,244,147.50.  If  to  these  we  add  the  sum  of  $1,250,000, 
paid  to  Georgia  under  the  convention,  and  $4,282, 151. 12-|,  paid 
to  the  Yazoo  claimants,  it  will  be  found  that  the  United  States 
have  already  paid,  under  the  convention,  $7,735,243.53^,  which 
does  not  include  any  portion  of  the  expenses  of  the  Creek  war, 
by  which  upwards  of  seven  millions  of  acres  were  acquired  to  the 
State  of  Georgia." 

The  Indians  were  represented  in  Washington  by- 
Ross,  Lowry,  Hicks,  and  Ridge,  four  of  their  leading 
men,  who  were  not  an  unequal  match  for  the  irate 
Georgians,  who  considered  the  reception  of  the  bar- 
barians and  their  plea  as  insulting  to  them. 

Georgia,  not  satisfied  with  what  the  National  Gov- 
ernment was  doing  in  this  troublesome  matter,  took  it 
in  hand  herself.  The  governor  appointed  two  Com- 
missioners to  treat  with  the  Indians  for  the  surrender 
of  their  lands.  Of  course,  they  made  the  treaty  and 
General  William  Mcintosh,   the  most  considerable  of 
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the  Southern  chiefs,  who  had  already  distinguished 
himself  in  the  service  of  the  white  race,  signed  the 
treaty  on  the  12th  of  February,  1825.  In  this  sweep- 
ing transaction  all  the  Creek  lands  in  Georgia  and  a 
considerable  body  of  the  Indian  possessions  in  Alabama 
were  ceded  to  the  United  States.  This  treaty  met 
some  opposition  in  Congress,  but  it  was  "  ratified  "  by 
a  large  majority  vote. 

Still  this  was  not  the  end  of  the  business.  The 
main  contest  with  the  great  Governor  of  Georgia  was 
yet  to  be  fought  by  Mr.  Monroe's  successor.  The 
Creeks  were  thrown  into  great  commotion  by  the  dig- 
position  made  of  the  spurious  treaty  in  Washington. 
Mcintosh  had  no  authority  to  act  for  the  nation  and 
bargain  away  their  homes,  and  a  secret  council  decided 
that  he  must  die  for  his  misdemeanor.  On  the  30th 
of  April,  1825,  this  decree  was  carried  out,  Mcintosh 
was  murdered,  and  his  property  destroyed.  This  event 
fired  the  Governor  of  Georgia  who  at  once  decided  to 
take  the  lands  by  force,  fair  and  foul  measures  having 
failed .  .  Troops  were  called  out,  and  thus  the  "  Great 
Commonwealth "  was  thrown  into  conflict  with  the 
National  Government,  which  was  bound  to  stand  up  to 
protect  the  Indians  in  their  just  rights. 

President  Adams  soon  reached  the  correct  conclu- 
sion that  the  barbarians,  not  the  civilized  whites, 
were  in  the  right,  and  that  the  Mcintosh  treaty  should 
not  be  forced  upon  the  unwilling  Indians.  Mr.  Adams 
ordered  a  national  force  to  the  border  to  protect  the 
Indians,  and  war  was  likely  to  ensue,  a  war  to  put 
down  a  rebellion  in  which  other  interested  neighboring 
States  proposed  to  take  part  against  the  Government. 
But  this  was  not  what  Mr.  Adams  desired,  however 

33— K 
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richly  the  stubborn  Governor  of  Greorgia  deserved  the 
severest  punishment.  The  Administration,  accordingly, 
succeeded  in  bringing  the  leading  Creek  Indians  to 
Washington  in  the  winter  of  1825,  and  a  treaty  was 
made  with  them  to  take  the  place  of  the  Mcintosh 
treaty.  This  ceded  all  their  Georgia  lands,  but  not 
the  Alabama  lands.  Georgia  bitterly  opposed  this 
treaty,  but  in  the  winter  of  1826  the  Senate  approved 
it  by  a  large  majority,  and  the  House  with  few  dis- 
senting voices  made  appropriations  for  carrying  it  out. 
The  Creeks  complied  with  this  treaty.  The  Cherokee 
land  title  still  held  for  a  time  in  Alabama,  and  many 
of  the  discontented  of  these  tribes  became  identified 
with  the  Seminoles  in  Florida,  whose  history  involves 
a  long,  sad  story,  the  first  chapter  of  which  has 
already  been  given  in  this  volume.  The  long,  ex- 
pensive, and  not  very  reputable  Seminole  war  began 
during  Mr.  Monroe's  Presidency,  and  with  some  long 
gaps  finally  ended  after  a  fruitless  seven  years'  struggle 
in  the  tenth  Administration,  and  besides  its  own  in- 
trinsic historic  value,  it  acquired  additional-  impor- 
tance from  its  association,  primarily,  with  other  matters 
of  national  interest. 

Mr.  Monroe  was  also  greatly  vexed  by  the  conduct 
of  his  own  State  in  bringing  before  the  Government  a 
claim  for  interest  paid  by  her  on  money  borrowed  and 
used  in  her  own  defense  during  the  war  of  1812.  By 
the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  members  of  his 
Cabinet  Mr.  Monroe  resisted  this  claim,  as  forming 
the  ground  for  interminable  difficulties  which  might 
arise  from  like  sources  in  after  times. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1817,  Congress  appropriated 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  in  April  of  the  following 
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year  thirty  thousand  more  to  furnish  the  President's 
House  then  rebuilt.  This  matter  gave  Mr.  Monroe  no 
little  annoyance  towards  the  close  of  his  Administra- 
tion. The  money  appropriated  was  to  be  used  under 
his  direction.  But  he  gave  the  management  of  the 
case  mainly  to  the  Commissioner  of  public  buildings, 
and  was  unable  himself  to  show  how  the  money  had 
been  expended.  Lane,  the  Commissioner,  dying  at  this 
juncture,  it  was  said  that  the  President  had  appropri- 
ated some  of  the  funds  to  his  private  necessities. 
This  intimation  greatly  incensed  Mr.  Monroe,  but  this 
did  not  silence  the  tongue  of  scandal.  The  "  Washing- 
ton Gazette "  made  the  charge  directly  against  the 
President,  which  forced  Mr.  Crawford  to  withdraw 
from  that  paper  the  patronage  of  his  Department.  Of 
this  affair  of  the  White  House  John  Quincy  Adams 
wrote  in  these  words  : — 

"  I  read  this  day  the  President's  memoir  upon  the  transactions 
relating  to  the  appropriations  for  furnishing  the  President's  House. 
It  enters  into  details  of  a  very  hiftijiliating  character,  and  which 
ought  never  to  have  been,  or  to  be,  required  of  him.  The  prin- 
cipal diflSculty  appears  to  have  sprung  from  his  having  used  his 
own  furniture  until  that  provided  for  by  the  appropriations  should 
be  provided,  and  having  received  for  it  six  thousand  dollars,  to  be 
repaid  on  the  re-delivery  of  his  furniture  to  him.  This  produced 
an  intermingling  of  Lane's  public  and  private  accounts  with  him, 
■which  by  Lane's  sickness  and  death  remained  unsettled 

"  The  malignity  of  political  opposition  has  no  feeling  of  delicacy. 
There  apj)ears  to  be  nothing  censurable  in  all  these  transactions, 
but  Lane  was  an  unfortunate  selection  of  an  agent,  and  his  final 
insolvency  has  produced  aU  these  awkward  consequences." 

But  this  affair  led  Mr.  Monroe  to  send  the  follow- 
ing Special  Message  to  Congress  asking  for  an  investi- 
gation of  his  management  of  the  public  funds  from 
the  time  of  his  entering  the  public  service  in  1794 : — 
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JANUARY  5,  1825. 
To  THE  Senate  and  House  of  Eepkesbntatives  of  the  United  States  : — 
As  the  term  of  my  service  in  this  high  trust  will  expire  at  the 
end  of  the  present  session  of  Congress,  I  think  it  proper  to  invite 
your  attention  to  an  object  very  interesting  to  me,  and  which, 
in  the  movement  of  our  Government,  is  deemed,  on  principle, 
equally  interesting  to  the  public.  I  have  been  long  in  the  service 
of  my  country,  and  in  its  difficult  conjunctures,  as  well  abroad  as 
at  home,  in  the  course  of  which  I  have  had  a  control  over  public 
moneys  to  a  vast  amount.  If,  in  the  course  of  my  service,  it 
shall  appear,  on  the  most  severe  scrutiny,  which  I  invite,  that  the 
public  have  sustained  any  loss  by  any  act  of  mine,  or  of  others, 
for  which  I  ought  to  be  held  responsible,  I  am  willing  to  bear  it. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  shall  appear,  on  a  view  of  the  law,  and 
of  precedents  in  other  cases,  that  justice  has  been  withheld  from 
me  in  any  instance,  as  I  have  believed  it  to  be  in  many,  and  greatly 
to  my  injury,  it  is  submitted  whether  it  ought  not  to  be  rendered. 
It  is  my  wish  that  all  matters  of  account  and  claims  between  my 
country  and  myself  be  settled,  with  that  strict  regard  to  justice 
which  is  observed  in  settlements  between  individuals  in  private 
life.  It  would  be  gratifying  to  me,  and  it  appears  to  be  just, 
that  the  subject  should  be  now  examined,  in  both  respects,  with 
a  view  to  a  decision  hereafteft*  No  bill  would,  it  is  presumed,  be 
presented  for  my  signature,  which  would  operate  either  for  or 
against  me,  and  I  would  certainly  sanction  none  in  my  favor. 
While  here,  I  can  furnish  testimony  applicable  to  any  case,  in 
both  views,  which  a  full  investigation  may  require,  and  the  com- 
mittee to  whom  the  subject  may  be  referred,  by  reporting  facts 
now,  with  a  view  to  a  decision  after  my  retirement,  will  allow 
time  for  further  information,  and  due  consideration  of  all  mat- 
ters relating  thereto.  Settlements  with  a  person  in  this  trust, 
which  could  not  be  made  with  the  accounting  officers  of  Gov- 
ernment, should  always  be  made  by  Congress  and  before  the 
public.  The  cause  of  the  delay  in  presenting  these  claims  wiU  be 
explained  to  the  committee  to  whom  the  subject  may  be  referred. 
It  will,  I  presume,  be  made  apparent  that  it  was  inevitable  ;  that, 
from  the  peculiar  circumstances  attending  each  case.  Congress 
alone  could  decide  on  it ;  and  that,  from  considerations  of  deli- 
cacy, it  would  have  been  highly  improper  for  me  to  have  sought 
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it  from  Congress  at  an  earlier  period  than  that  which  is  now  pro- 
posed, the  expiration  of  my  term  in  this  high  trust. 

Other  considerations  appear  to  me  to  operate  with  great  force 
in  favor  of  the  measure  which  I  now  propose.  A  citizen  who 
has  long  served  his  country  in  its  highests  trusts,  has  a  right,  if 
he  has  served  with  fidelity,  to  enjoy  undisturbed  tranquillity  and 
peace  in  his  retirement.  This  he  can  not  expect  to  do  unless  his 
conduct,  in  all  pecuniary  concerns,  shall  be  placed,  by  severe 
scrutiny,  on  a  basis  not  to  be  shaken.  This,  therefore,  forms  a 
strong  motive  with  me  for  the  inquiry  which  I  now  invite.  The 
public  may  also  derive  considerable  advantage  from  the  prece- 
dent in  the  future  movement  of  the  Government.  It  being 
known  that  such  scrutiny  was  made  in  my  case,  it  may  form  a 
new,  strong  barrier  against  the  abuse  of  the  public  confidence 
in  future. 

The  Memoir  of  Mr.  Monroe  to  which  Mr.  Adams 
refers  in  his  Diary  was  printed  in  full  in  the  "Na- 
tional Intelligencer,"  in  November,  1826.  And,  some- 
what enlarged,  it  was  published  at  Charlottesville, 
Virginia,  in  1828,  in  a  pamphlet  of  sixty  pages,  under 
the  title,  "  The  Memoir  of  James  Monroe,  relating  to 
his  Unsettled  Claims  upon  the  People  and  Government 
of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Monroe  believed  himself  greatly  injured  in 
the  way  his  early  claims  for  service  were  settled, 
and  now  hoped  to  have  his  shattered  fortunes  some- 
what repaired  by  a  fair  investigation  and  adjustment 
on  the  part  of  Congress.  His  "  Memoir,"  presenting 
his  claims  and  making  his  final  defense  and  appeal 
to  the  good  opinion  of  his  countrymen,  fixed  his  first 
cause  of  complaint  in  the  outcome  of  the  mission  to 
France  in  1794.  He  here  took  occasion  to  say  that, 
as  to  the  causes  of  his  recall  from  that  mission,  if  he 
ever  had  any-ill  feeling  it  had  long  ago  disappeared. 
But  he  had  always  had  reason  to  complain  that  the  un- 
expected recall  had  left   him    with  a  heavy  expense 
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which  would  otherwise  have  been  settled.  His  ex- 
penses had,  at  this  time,  been  necessarily  enormous, 
as  they  really  were  on  his  second  tour  to  Europe 
under  his  special  friend,  Mr.  Jefferson.  His  published 
"View  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Executive"  was  made 
in  order  to  put  his  own  course  in  the  light  in  which 
he  felt  that  facts  and  the  papers  in  his  possession 
would  do.' 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Mr.  Monroe  was 
feeling  and  writing  retrospectively,  and,  perhaps,  both 
his  memory  and  heart  now  led  him  to  put  a  better 
construction  upon  this  performance  than  a  great  per 
cent  of  his  countrymen  could  have  done.  When  he 
first  arrived  in  Paris,  in  1794,  the  French  authoritits 
offered  to  appropriate  a  house  to  his  service,  and  sene 
him  a  carriage  and  horses.  But,  believing  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  forbade  him  receiv- 
ing a  present,  he  declined  the  house,  and,  as  soon  as 
he  could  procure  horses  and  a  carriage  of  his  own,  he 
returned  those  belonging  to  the  French  Government, 
and  paid  for  their  use.  He  then  bought'  a  house 
which  he  considered  a  suitable  residence  for  the  Amer- 
ican Minister,  and  represented  to  the  French  authori- 
ties that  he  hoped  to  make  it  the  permanent  abode  of 
the  minister  of  their  ally  (as  he  would  have  it),  the 
United  States,  by  selling  it  to  his  government  when 
his  services  should  terminate.  This  step  he  was  in- 
duced to  take  from  his  own  belief,  and  that  of  many 
Americans  in  Paris,  that  it  would  have  a  salutary 
influence  upon  the  French  Court,  and  relieve  it  of  any 
suspicions  which  might  arise  from  his  refusal  of  the 
favors  offered  to  him. 

The  purchase  of  this  house  greatly  involved  him. 
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as  the  view  which  had  controlled  his  conduct  was  not 
favorably  received  at  home.  While  the  purchase  of 
the  house  was  a  very  considerable  loss  to  Mr.  Monroe, 
it  was  not,  by  any  means,  his  only  loss  on  this 
mission.  It  was  not  according  to  the  way  things  were 
conducted  at  that  time  for  honorable  men  to  be 
removed  from  offices  to  which  they  had  been  appointed, 
and  vpith  the  view  that  his  stay  in  France  would  be 
much  more  protracted,  his  expenses  were  placed  upon 
a  wider  basis.  His  memoir  claimed  that  the  mission 
had  more  deeply  involved  him  in  debt.  When  he 
returned  home  he  began  to  practice  his  profession  with 
the  hope  of  recovering.  He  had  then  accepted  the 
governorship  of  the  State  with  the  hope  of  still 
further  advancing  this  object.  His  inheritance  was 
not  great.  His  lands  in  Westmoreland  County  were 
not  extensive,  and  long  ago  he  had  parted  with  these 
and  made  other  purchases  in  which  he  had  laid  the 
foundation  for  much  better  circumstances,  which  should 
have  been  realized  had  he  continued  the  practice  of 
the  law  uninterruptedly  for  several  years  longer.  At 
the  time  of  entering  the  public  service  his  debts  were 
not  burdensome,  and  were  in  the  way  of  extinction; 
and  then  he  really  owned  more  property  than  he  did 
in  1826,  when  he  had  become  an  old  man,  and  was, 
anyhow,  unfit  to  begin  the  long  struggle  of  life  over 
again.  As  a  young  man  in  1797,  he  looked  with 
little  concern  upon  an  achievement  which  was  twenty- 
eight  or  thirty  years  later  utterly  impossible. 

His  first  mission  to  France  was  occasioned,  in  part, 
by  the  contemplated  cession  of  Louisiana  to  France 
by  Spain,  and  the  prospect  of  the  United  States  being 
denied  the  use  of  the  Mississippi  River  at  its  mouth 
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by  that  event.  He  was  known  to  President  Washing- 
ton to  be  an  advocate  of  the  free  navigation  of  that 
river.  He  had,  in  1786,  when  a  member  of  Congress, 
opposed  any  project  to  treat  for  an  abandonment  to 
Spain  of  the  right  of  free  navigation  of  the  whole 
river  by  the  United  States,  for  any  length  of  time. 
He  had  spoken  and  written  against  a  project  devised 
for  such  abandonment.  In  1795,  while  in  France,  he 
had  urged  that  government  in  any  treaty  formed  with 
Spain  to  secure  to  us  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. His  reception  in  1794  and  1803  by  the 
French  Government  had  been  very  cordial  and  flatter- 
ing, and  on  both  occasions  he  thought  he  had  been  of 
great  benefit  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Livingston  favored  war  to  obtain  what  was 
demanded  by  the  United  States.  He  desired  pacific 
means  only.  He  believed  that  the  announcement  of 
his  arrival  at  once  developed  the  disposition  of  France 
to  negotiate  on  favorable  terms,  or  at  all.  And  instead 
of  continuing  the  negotiation  in  the  hands  of  Talley- 
rand, Napoleon  intrusted  it  to  Marbois,  a  better  man. 
He  held  that  little  or  no  disposition  had  been  enter- 
tained at  Paris  to  sell  or  grant  Louisiana  until  his 
arrival,  and  that  the  friendly  turn  given  by  his  pres- 
ence, was  indicated  by  his  being  invited  to  an  inter- 
view with  Joseph  Bonaparte,  who  offered  him  his 
services  in  the  matter. 

At  the  end  of  this  second  mission,  his  expenses 
having  been  enormous,  beyond  his  control  at  times,  he 
returned  home,  and  this  time  he  took  up  his  residence 
on  his  farm  in  Albemarle  County.  His  expensive 
mission  had  not  improved  his  circumstances.  In  1810 
he  was  elected  from  tha,t  county  to   the    Legislature, 
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and  during  the  following  session  was  elected  by  that 
body  as  Grovernor  of  the  State. 

As  to  his  first  foreign  service,  he  asked  Congress 
to  allow  him  salary  for  the  time  he  was  detained  in 
France  after  his  recall  before  he  could  embark  for 
home,  and  a  considerable  contingent  allowance.  He 
also  asked  interest  on  these  claims.  On  his  second  mis- 
sion he  asked  interest  on  the  amount  paid  for  his  outfit 
until  the  time  when  the  Government  assumed  the 
expense,  allowance  for  a  passage  to  France  in  a  vessel 
in  which  he  did  not  sail,  owing  to  his  instructions  not 
being  ready,  large  allowance  for  contingencies,  and  an 
allowance  for  time  detained  in  England  for  certain 
causes.  He  also  urged  Congress  to  remember  his 
double  service  during  the  war  of  1812,  in  two  Depart- 
ments, and  the  saving  he  had  caused  to  the  country 
by  his  successful  eff'orts  to  raise  money  on  the  war  loans. 

While  the  case  was  before  Congress  in  1826,  Mr. 
Monroe  caused  to  be  published  quite  a  number  of 
affidavits,  testimonials,  etc.,  as  to  his  conduct  and 
expenditures,  and  his  receptions  and  successes  in 
France.  Among  other  things,  he  set  forth  his  treat- 
ment of  Thomas  Paine,  and  in  serving  Paine  he  had 
served  the  country  which  owed  something  to  Paine 
in  the  way  of  gratitude.  He  found  Tom  in  the  Lux- 
emburg prison  at  Paris,  and  by  his  persistent  efforts 
he  had  him  released.  He  then  fed  and  clothed  him, 
and  kept  him  for  a  year  and  a  half,  much  of  the  time 
in  his  own  house.  None  of  this  expense,  of  course, 
did  Paine  ever  repay. 

Congress  admitted  the  accuracy  of  his  demands,  or 
at  all  events,  allowed  most  of  his  claims,  and  passed 
an   act  authorizing   the   payment   of   thirty   thousand 
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dollars  to  him  from  the  Treasury.  His  remarkable 
demand  for  interest  was  not  favorably  entertained,  and 
in  several  respects,  besides  in  the  final  result  reached, 
he  was  not  gratified.  The  amount  realized  fell  below 
his  expectation,  and  he  was  greatly  dissatisfied.  He 
said  that  if  Congress  had  done  in  the  case  as  he  justly 
required,  there  would  have  been  enough  realized  to 
satisfy  his  creditors.  The  fall  in  the  value  of  prop- 
erty, and  the  result  reached  in  Congress  put  a  differ- 
ent aspect  upon  his  private  affairs  to  what  he  had 
wished  at  this  unavoidable  ending  of  his  active  life. 
In  this  opinion  he  still  insisted  that  something  further 
was  due  him  for  his  losses  and  for  his  long  services 
to  his  country. 

The  difference  between  Mr.  Monroe's  pay  as 
Secretary  of  State  and  Secretary  of  War  for  the 
time  he  was  at  the  head  of  both  Departments  amounted 
to  over  two  thousand  dollars.  At  the  time  of  the 
service  he  had  declined  to  take  the  pay  of  the  higher 
office.  This  was  an  item  of  his  extensive  claims,  but 
for  some  cause,  if  allowed,  it  was  not  paid,  and  in 
1849,  being  found  to  his  credit  on  the  Treasury  books, 
it  was  demanded  by  his  executor,  and  actually  paid 
to  him. 

It  was  believed  by  Mr.  Monroe's  political  opponents, 
and  even  by  others  who  thought  that  he  had  been 
extravagant,  that  he  had  been  paid  beyond  the 
merits  of  his  services  and  beyond  the  usual  standard 
of  allowances.     They  said: — 

1.  "That  Mr.  Monroe  had  received  more  public  money  from 
the  General  and  State  Governments,  as  fixed  compensation  for 
services,  before  his  elevation  to  the  Presidency  than  any  other 
citizen." 
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2.  ' '  That  he  had  rendered  less  public  services  for  such  com- 
pensation than  any  other  citizen  of  common  intelligence  and 
common  requirements  would  have  done  in  the   same  situations." 

3.  "  That,  in  some  of  his  country's  '  difficult  conjunctures,'  he 
had  failed  to  render  the  benefits,  from  incompetency,  which  other 
citizens  could  and  would  have  rendered,  if  placed  in  his  situation ; 
and  that  he  had  subjected  the  public  service  to  dishonor,  through 
his  '(iiicompetent)  ministerial  character,  both  in  Paris  and  in 
London." 

In  Paris,  especially,  his  expenses  had,  indeed,  been 
enormous,  and  some  of  them  subject  to  severe  crit- 
icism. At  the  coronation  of  Napoleon  he  and  Mrs. 
Monroe  had  appeared  in  extraordinary  gorgeousness, 
and  all  this  he  deemed  it  proper  to  charge  to  his  Gov- 
erbment  as  among  the  contingent  expenses  in  the 
way  of  doing  it  honor  in  the  person  of  himself.  Mr. 
Jefferson's  idea  of  economy  did  not  comport  with  Mr. 
Monroe's  conduct  in  many  of  these  matters,  but.  in 
the  main  his  expenses  in  every  direction  were  allowed 
at  the  time  they  were  made.  It  is  a  matter  of  tradi- 
tion, too,  if  not  of  diplomatic  record,  that  Mr.  Monroe 
was  authorized  by  the  Administration,  on  his  second 
foreign  mission,  to  make  such  display  in  keeping  with 
thecharacter  of  the  fbreign  power,  as  would  in  his 
judgment  best  serve  the  interests  of  his  own  coun- 
try. Believing  that  his  course  was  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  his  instructions,  he  had  purchased  expen- 
sive furniture  and  fitted  up  a  costly  residence,  using 
his  own  borrowed  funds,  to  a  great  extent,  for  the 
purpose. 

In  order  to  relieve  Mr.  Monroe,  and  also  preserve 
his  ideas  of  economy,  Mr.  Jefferson  purchased  for  the 
White  House  some  of  the  fine  furniture  of  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's   French   establishment.     Although    much   of  the 
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outcry  about  Mr.  Monroe's  extravagance,  and  his  great 
draft  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in 
the  way  of  salaries  and  "contingencies"  from  the 
State  and  Government,  was  from  party  considerations, 
the  whole  matter  was  not  to  his  credit  as  a  business 
man,  at  any  rate. 

But  it  never  appeared  from  any  kind  of  record 
that  he  defrauded  the  Government,  or  had  the  re- 
motest intention  of  doing  so  in  any  way.  The  thought 
of  such  a  thing  would  be  utterly  repugnant  to  his 
character.  He  only  received  for  his  services  the  sala- 
ries and  emoluments  provided  for  by  law,  except  in 
the  discretionary  expenses  in  his  foreign  missions. 
As  Governor  of  Virginia  complaint  had  been  made  as 
to  what  seemed  to  be  his  unusual  and  unnecessary  ex- 
penditures, but  the  Legislature  found  that  these  were 
all  correct,  and  approved  his  motives  and  purposes. 
Mr.  Monroe  was,  however,  somewhat  lofty  and  pom- 
pous in  his  notions  of  official  condition.  He  dealt 
liberally  with  others,  and  thought  the  Government 
should  pursue  the  same  course  with  him.  Generosity 
was  a  rule  which  he  believed  should  work  both  ways. 
He  had  a  large  family  of  relatives,  many  of  whom  de- 
pended upon  him.  For  his  brother,  Joseph,  he  paid, 
at  one  time,  a  debt  of  ten  thousand  dollars.  He  was 
otherwise  widely  charitable  in  his  habits.  And 
although  the  care  of  his  relatives,  the  gifts  of  his 
generous  disposition,  and  the  expenses  of  official  posi- 
tion, may  not  fully  account  for  what  was  termed  the 
poverty  of  his  last  years,  considering  his  inherited 
estate,  yet  these  things  are  important,  and  go  far 
toward  explaining  his  pitiable  case.  His  want  of 
ability  to  control  his  own  affairs  pecuniarily,  and  his 
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unrepublican  extravagance  at  times  can  not  be  over- 
looked. 

The  following  letter  to  the  author  of  this  work 
bearing  upon  Mr.  Monroe's  character  in  this  matter 
can  not  be  without  interest  here : — 

"  Washingion,  March  2,  1880. 
"  Dear  Sie,— I  have  your  letter  of  the  23d.  Thanks  for  the 
copy  of  Mr.  Monroe's  letter.  I  inclose  you  copies  of  letters  that 
bear  upon  the  early  life  of  Mr.  Monroe.  I  fancy  that  these 
would  be  your  choice,  as  you  would  glean  from  other  quarters 
the  subsequent  events  of  his  life.  What  strikes  me  with  astonish- 
ment in  his  private  letters  is  the  fact  that  he  was  borne  down 
with  the  responsibility  of  his  collateral  relatives.  All  his  letters 
bear  reference  to  his  brother  Joseph's  debts  in  Scotland,  which  he 
(Mr.  Monroe)  considered'  himself  in  honor  bound  to  liquidate. 
To  his  brother  Andrew  his  kindness  is  unceasing — bestowing  upon 
him  means  which  could  only  be  tendered  with  the  utmost  self- 
denial.  He  was  certainly  a  rare  instance  of  fraternal  devotion. 
On  principle  he  never  bestowed  an  office  on  a  relative,  and  when 
official  patronage  was  at  his  command,  he  incurred  the  bitter 
animosity  of  his  kindred,  by  resolutely  and  absolutely  refusing  to 
bestow  Governmental  places  upon  them.  A  family  tradition  ex- 
ists, that  he  encountered  violence  from  a  brother  for  his  adherence 
to  this  principle. 

"I  am,  ever  yours,  Marian  Gouveeneue." 

According  to  the  testimony  of  this  excellent  woman 
the  common  idea,  shared  even  by  John  Quincy  Adams, 
of  Mr.  Monroe's  extreme  poverty  in  his  last  days,  is 
not  strictly  true.  At  "  Oak  Hill,"  Loudon  County, 
Mr.  Monroe  lived  the  greater  part  of  the  time  after 
his  Presidency,  and  there  his  wife  died.  And  although 
his  property  was  encumbered,  not  until  after  his  death 
did  the  title  to  "Oak  Hill"  pass  into  new  hands. 

In  May,  1826,  when  the  bill  was  under  discussion 
for  the  payment  of  Mr.  Monroe's  claims,  and  his 
friends  were  making  every  possible  effort,  especially 
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in  relation  to  his  service  in  the  purchase  of  Louisiana, 
Edward  Livingston,  then  a  member  of  the  House, 
arose  and  said: — 

' '  Sm, — While  I  feel  grateful  for  the  handsome,  and,  I  hope 
I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  the  merited  eulogium  which  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  paid  to  the  character  of  my  deceased 
brother,  I  must  not  omit  to  rectify  one  error  into  which  the 
gentleman  has  inadvertently  fallen  in  stating  the  great  services 
which  the  late  President  has  rendered  to  his  country,  services 
which  no  one  appreciates  at  a  higher  rate  than  I  do,  and  in  the 
performance  of  which,  part  of  the  debt  which  we  are  now  about 
to  pay,  was  incurred.  In  enumerating  these  services  the  gentle- 
man adverted  to  his  special  mission  for  making  the  Louisiana 
Treaty,  and  stated  that  until  his  arrival  the  resident  minister,  with 
all  his  exertions,  had  been  able  to  effect  nothing ;  that  the  debts 
due  to  our  citizens  remained  unpaid ;  and  he  gives  us  to  under- 
stand that  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  must  be  attributed  to  the 
exertions  and  diplomatic  skill  of  Mr.  Monroe.  Now,  sir,  with 
the  most  sincere  "desire  to  do  justice  to  the  important  services  that 
gentleman  has  rendered  to  his  country,  and  with  the  greatest  re- 
luctance to  say  any  thing  that  might  seem  to  operate  against  the 
bill  for  his  relief,  which  I  shall  support  by  my  vote,  and  would 
by  my  arguments,  if  I  could  suggest  any  more  convincing  than 
those  which  have  been  so  ably  and  eloquently  urged  by  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  I  yet  have  a  duty  to  perform,  which 
obliges  me  to  give  to  the  House  some  account  of  the  state  of  the 
negotiation  with  France  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Monroe's  arrival.  It 
may,  besides  the  principal  object  I  have  in  view,  be  interesting  as 
an  historical  fact. 

' '  The  statement  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  of  the 
hopeless  state  of  the  negotiation  is  perfectly  correct,  if  applied  to 
a  time  somewhat  anterior  to  Mr.  Monroe's  arrival.  An  indiffer- 
ence to  our  complaints,  evasions  of  the  clearest  claims  upon  their 
justice,  inattention  to  the  most  urgent  representations,  for  a  long 
time  characterized  the  conduct  of  the  French  Cabinet.  Disgusted 
with  all  these  diplomatic  maneuvers  of  the  ministers,  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston resolved  upon  a  bold  and  unusual  measure,  the  expression 
of  a  sincere  admiration  for  the  extraordinary  man  who  was  then 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  of  France,  a  prudent  resolve  to 
have  no  political  connection  with,  and  to  give  no  countenance  to. 
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any  party  there,  more  particularly  that  which,  calling  itself  re- 
publican, naturally  looked  for  aid  from  the  minister  of  a  republic. 
An  established  reputation  for  honor  and  integrity,  and  celebrity 
as  a  man  of  literature  and  science,  had  given  him  a  personal  in- 
fluence with  the  First  Consul,  of  which  he  was  determined  to  try 
the  extent.  He  had  studied  his  character,  and  thought  that  if 
he  could  enlist  the  military  pride  and  love  of  fame  which  entered 
so  largely  into  the  formation  of  that  character  on  the  side  of  jus- 
tice, much  might  be  done.  Leaving,  therefore,  the  beaten  route 
of  official  notes  to  ministers,  he  addressed  the  principal  himself. 
He  made  a  short  and  plain,  but  forcible,  statement  of  the  claims 
of  our  citizens;  he  showed  the  injustice  that  had  been  done  to 
them ;  he  adroitly  availed  himself  of  the  National  interest  that 
had  been  excited  in  favor  of  France ;  showed  the  value  of  the 
supplies  (on  which  some  of  our  claims  were  founded)  to  her  Col- 
onies; contrasted  the  confidence  and  good  faith  of  our  citizens 
with  the  rapacity  and  infidelity  to  engagements  with  which  they 
had  been  treated,  and  the  anticipated  payment  of  our  engagement 
to  France,  with  her  delays  and  refusal  to  "do  us  justice;  hinted  at 
the  advantage  which  England  might  make  of  the  unfriendly  dis- 
position which  such  conduct  was  calculated  to  excite;  and  con- 
cluded with  a  short  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  First  Consul,  on 
those  points  on  which  he  knew  he  could  be  most  sensibly  touched, 
his  personal  reputation,  the  dishonor  of  breaking 'engagements  he 
himself  had  made,  the  reputation  to  be  acquired  by  a  strict  per- 
formance of  contracts,  and  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  word 
of  a  soldier  and  a  man  of  honor.  After  urging  these  considera- 
tions in  the  strongest  manner,  it  was  suggested,  that,  if  the  em- 
barrassments of  the  treasury,  naturally  resulting  from  a  long  and 
expensive  war,  just  then  closed,  and  the  prospect  of  its  renewal, 
should  render  the  payment  or  the  funding  of  the  debt  inconven- 
ient, means  might  be  found  (evidently  pointing  to  a  purchase  of 
Louisiana)  which  would  not  only  satisfy  our  claims,  but  relieve 
some  of  the  exigencies  of  the  state.  To  this  was  added  the  risk 
of  losing  the  Colony,  if  war,  then  daily  expected,  should  break 
out.  These  and  other  considerations  were  strongly  urged  in  the 
letter.  This  address,  though  not  in  the  usual  course  of  diplo- 
macy, was  well  received,  and  seems  to  have  had  the  effect  that 
was  expected ;  for  a  communication  was  immediately  made  to  the 
Minister,  in  which  none  of  the  usual  evasions  or  subterfuges  were 
resorted  to ;  it  contained  an  explicit  promise  that  the  American 
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claims  should  be  honorably  adjusted  and  speedily  paid.  To  pre- 
vent speculation,  as  well  as  to  create  an  additional  tie  on  the 
French  Government,  Mr.  Livingston  immediately  gave  notice  to 
the  agent  of  the  claimants  in  France  that  he  had  received  a  prom- 
ise on  which  he  relied  for  their  payment,  and  at  the  same  time 
wrote  to  the  United  States,  giving  a  similar  notice,  desiring  it  to 
be  made  public,  and  advising  the  creditors  not  to  part  with  their 
debts.  This  was  in  the  latter  part  of  February,  or  the  beginning 
of  March.  Mr.  Monroe  did  not  arrive  in  Paris  until  the  12th  of 
April,  following.  After  this  promise  of  payment,  Mr.  Living- 
ston did  not  cease  to  urge  its  fulfillment;  and,  besides  the  usual 
and  obvious  arguments  contained  in  his  former  notes,  he  stated 
that  he  had  the  personal  engagement  of  the  First  Consul,  on  which 
he  had  so  much  relied  that  he  had  committed  himself  to  his 
countrymen  for  its  punctual  performance ;  that  the  season  for 
evasions  and  delays  was  past;  and  that  he  had  the  fullest  confi- 
dence in  the  honor  and  faith  that  had  been  pledged  for  doing 
justice  to  his  countrymen.  Thus  urged  for  the  performance  of  a 
promise  which  he  himself  considered  as  an  honorable  one,  but 
without  the  means  of  performing  it  in  one  way,  the  First  Consul 
resolved  to  comply  with  it  in  the  other,  that  had  been  suggested 
by  the  Minister ;  and  there  is  the  strongest  reason  to  believe  that 
a  resolution  to  sell  was  taken  in  council  some  days  before  Mr. 
Monroe  arrived  in  France ;  but  what  is  certain  is,  that  the  day 
before  his  arrival  in  Paris,  the  cession  of  Louisiana  was  proposed 
to  Mr.  Livingston  by  Talleyrand.  Mr.  Livingston  had  then 
heard,  either  that  Mr.  Monroe  had  arrived  at  Havre,  or  was 
hourly  expected,  with  powers  on  that  subject,  and,  of  course,  de- 
clined any  specific  answer  until  he  should  arrive.  Talleyrand 
then  pretended  that  he  spoke  without  authority.  But  within  two 
days  after,  so  urgent  was  the  French  Cabinet  to  conclude  the 
sale,  that  one  of  the  French  Ministry,  an  old  and  intimate  friend 
of  Mr.  Livingston,  called  on  him  the  day  of  or  the  day  after 
Mr.  Monroe's  arrival,  but  before  he  had  presented  his  credentials, 
before  he  had  taken  or  could  take  a  single  step  in  the  negotia- 
tion, and  explicitly  oflfered,  by  authority  of  the  First  Consul,  to 
cede  the  Province  for  a  sum  very  little  beyond  that  which  was 
afterwards  agreed  to  be  given  by  Mr.  Monroe  and  Mr.  Living- 
ston. The  way  was  paved  for  this  important  acquisition  by  offi- 
cial notes,  indirect  communications,  and  printed  essays,  showing 
the  little  value  of  Louisiana  to  France,  the  question  that  would 
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arise  with  the  United  States  relative  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  the  right  of  deposit  secured  to  us  by  Spain, 
and  the  certainty  of  its  conquest  if  the  war  should  be  renewed 
with  Great  Britain.  So  that  when  Mr.  Monroe's  health  per- 
mitted him,  after  his  arrival,  to  take  part  in  the  negotiation, 
everything  was  done  but  fixing  the  price.     .     .     . 

"The  results  of  that  treaty  have  been  most  beneficial  to  the 
United  States.  The  measures  and  arguments  which  led  to  it 
have  frequently  been  detailed  to  me  by  my  deceased  relatives." 

34— B 
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CHAPTER   XXIX. 

END  OF  MR.  MONROE'S  PRESIDENCY— OCCUPATIONS  AT 

"OAK  HILL"— "THE  LAST  OF  EARTH"— 

"HOLLYWOOD." 

MR.  MONROE'S  position  had  become  irksome  to  him 
and  with  difficulty  was  he  aBle  to  give  his  atten- 
tion to  the  details  of  his  office  towards  the  close  of  his 
term.  He  saw  too  plainly  of  how  little  inportanoe  he 
then  was  in  the  eyes  of  politicians.  Mr.  Adams 
pressed  him  as  to  the  foreign  nominations  which  had 
been  postponed,  and  for  fear  that  his  course  in  this 
matter  should  be  suspected,  wrote  the  President  a  letter 
requesting  it  to  be  put  on  record  as  showing  his  motives 
for  his  action ;  showing  that  he  had  no  design  of 
favoring  himself,  but  the  opposite,  as  his  adversaries 
could  see  by  his  repeated  requests  to  Mr.  Monroe  to 
fill  all  the  appointments,  which  it  was  claimed,  he 
himself  was  forcing  to  be  reserved  for  the  benefit  of 
his  partisan  supporters,  as  reward  for  what  they  had 
already  done,  and  what  they  might  yet  need  to  do, 
before  the  Presidential  contest  could  be  settled. 

To  some  extent  he  yielded  to  this  demand,  more, 
perhaps,  in  a  small  way  than  Mr.  Adams  had  medi- 
tated. One  of  Mr.  Monroe's  last  official  acts  was  the 
appointment  of  Greneral  Izard,  an  officer  who  had  not 
greatly  distinguished  himself  during  the  War  of  1812, 
to  be  Governor  of  Arkansas.     He  made   this  appoint- 
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ment,  he  said,  to  show  to  the  country,  if  possible,  that 
he  was  no  respecter  of  parties ;  and  while  he  could 
not,  with  consistency  avoid  adhering  to  the  party  prin- 
ciples, which  he  mainly  embraced,  yet  he  desired 
to  see  the  country  at  peace  internally,  above  all 
things.  General  Izard  was  a  Federalist  who,  it  was 
well  known,  still  held  to  the  early  distinctive  princi- 
ples of  the  Federal  party. 

Breaking  away  from  his  earlier  inclinations  in  this 
matter,  Mr.  Monroe  showed  some  disposition  to  sweep 
all  the  possible  appointments  from  the  hands  of  his 
successor.  He  even  sent  to  the  Senate  the  names  of 
clerks  in  the  Departments,  clerks  under  his  appoint- 
ment whose  time  would  expire  soon.  But  to  a  great 
extent  the  Senate  declined  to  make  the  confirmations 
according  to  his  desire,  whether  from  virtuous  or  other 
motives,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say. 

On  the  last  day  of  Mr.  Monroe's  Presidency  he 
allowed  the  settlement  of  the  claim  of  the  heirs  of 
General  William  Hull  for  salary,  held  to  be  due  him 
up  to  the  time  of  his  trial,  as  if  he  feared  that  his 
successor  might  not  render  justice  in  this  matter. 

The  friends  of  Mr.  Crawford  were  always  more  or 
less  hostile  to  Mr.  Monroe's  Administration.  Toward 
the  end,  and  especially  when  the  supposed  coalition 
between  Jackson  and  Crawford  was  the  common  talk, 
Mr.  Monroe  felt  severely  the  effects  of  Mr.  Crawford's 
course,  and  thought  that  Mr.  Crawfor.d  should  have 
taken  steps  to  stop  the  mouths  of,  or  separate  himself 
from,  those  who  were  assailing  the  Administration 
with  which  he  was  connected.  During  the  last  winter 
of  Mr.  Monroe's  service,  he  and  Mr.  Crawford  ceased 
to  be  friends,  and  finally  all  communications  between 
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them  were  made  through  Dickens,  the  chief  clerk  in 
the  Treasury  Department.  After  the  end  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, Monroe  and  Crawford  never  met. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1825,  Mr.  Monroe  and  his 
family  were  present  at  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Adams, 
and  shortly  afterwards  they  retired  to  their  home  in 
Virginia.  During  Mr.  Monroe's  Presidency,  a  question 
arose  as  to  the  appointment  of  members  of  the  Senate 
to  subaltern  offices  under  the  Administration ;  and 
most  members  of  the  Cabinet  held  that  it  was  a  prac- 
tice which  should  not  be  encouraged,  mainly  because 
it  degraded  the  "  high  office  of  a  Senator." 

So  much  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  Old  World 
•  cropped  out  at  this  late  date,  even  in  the  republican 
(democratic)  simplicity  of  the  "Virginia  Dynasty." 
Still  that  such  a  practice  should  ever  be  advisable,  is 
extremely  doubtful,  unless  a  Congressman,  of  the  Senate 
or  House,  so  appointed,  is  about  closing  the  term  of 
service  to  which  he  had  been  elected.  But  the  dignity 
of  a  Senator  could  have  no  part  in  the  considerations 
against  an  appointment  to  or  acceptance  of  any  posi- 
tion in  the  gift  of  the  Government.  In  the  Republic, 
other  matters  should  control  men's  acts.  The  attach- 
ment of  honor  to  the  office,  independently  of  the  man, 
in  this  country,  is  questionable.  In  the  end  the  char- 
acter of  the  person,  and  not  the  office  he  fills  or  has 
filled,  will  decide  his  standing,  even  among  men.  This 
fact  is  sufficiently  well  verified  in  the  history  of  this 
Government,  if  not  of  the  race.  It  is  an  unrepublican 
error  to  attach  degrees  of  honor  to  offices  with  us.  It 
is  contrary  to  the  theory  of  our  Government.  Degrees 
of  responsibility  do  not  imply  degrees  of  honor,  they 
imply  honesty  and  ability  simply.     NobUity  of  office 
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is  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  this  Government,  and 
was  so  stamped  in  the  early  bold  American  doctrine, 
that  "  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal." 

Honorable  sentiments  and  actions  are  not  peculiar 
to  complex  or  responsible  trusts.  All  men  may 
be  honorable  alike  in  their  places.  Intelligence  and 
other  character-forming  elements  can  only  determine 
a  man's  worth  and  standing,  not  his  coat  or  office. 
And  especially  is  this  true  in  the  political  affairs  of 
these  latter  days.  Notwithstanding  the  spasmodic 
efforts  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  others  in  his  times,  aristo- 
cratic distinctions  died  with  great  difficulty.;  and  the 
disposition  to  pander  to  foreign  pomp  and  official  con- 
sequence, is  far  from  extinct  yet  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Monroe  now  lived  in  unusual  quietness  at  his 
home,  called  Oak  Hill,  in  Loudon  County.  According 
to  the  general  spirit  of  hospitality  at  that  day,  how- 
ever, his  house  was  always  open  to  his  friends.  Al- 
though the  demand  upon  his  time  and  limited  means 
was  probably  not  so  great,  as  in  the  case  of  his  two 
immediate  predecessors,  it  was  quite  extensive,  and 
must  have  added  no  little  to  his  embarrassment  when 
his  debts  strained,  to  the  utmost,  all  his  resources. 
His  epistolary  correspondence  was  not  large  or  of  much 
importance  at  this  time,  bearing  no  comparison  to  that 
of  Mr.  Madison,  whose  most  extensive  and  valuable 
political  writings,  if  "  The  Federalist "  be  excepted, 
were  made  in  the  last  years  of  his  life.  Still  Mr. 
Monroe  was  a  writer  of  some  ability,  and  his  ambition 
was  to  leave  behind  him  some  token  of  a  busy,  well- 
spent  old  age. 

Besides  the   attention   daily   devoted   to  his  farm 
and  the  necessary  concerns  of  life,  and  the  occasional 
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duties  of  his  magistrate's  office,  and  those  coimected 
with  the  University  of  Virginia,  he  used  his  time  as 
systematically  as  his  health  and  that  of  his  -family 
would  permit,  in  corresponding  with  his  "friends," 
and  in  writing  his  thoughts  on  politics  and  govern- 
ment. The  result  of  this  effort  was  a  little  work,  en- 
titled "  The  People,  The  Sovereigns." 

The  idea  expressed  in  this  title  was  so  much  a 
part  of  Mr.  Monroe's  politics  as  to  deserve  the  distinc- 
tion of  another  "  Monroe  Doctrine."  But  Mr.  Monroe 
practically  believed  no  more  in  unqualified  political 
power  in  the  masses  than  did  Thomas  Jefferson,  George 
Mason,  Andrew  Jackson,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  or  other 
distinguished  politicians  of  all  schools.  There  has  al- 
ways appeared  a  varying  per  cent  of  insincerity  about 
the  loud  and  persistent  appeals  from  the  "  stump  "  and 
the  pen  to  the  will  of  the  people,  the  "  sovereign  con- 
stituency." Perhaps  few  public  men  could,  however, 
lay  claim  to  greater  consistency  than  Mr.  Monroe. 
He  held  tenaciously  to  his  doctrines,  and  his  quiet  and 
undemonstrative  life  went  far  toward  verifying  his 
faith  and  sincerity. 

Shortly  before  quitting  Washington,  Mr.  Monroe 
had  occasion  to  write  the  following  brief,  interesting 
letter  to  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall,  dated  March 
10,  1825  :— 

' '  Dear  Sni, — I  have  received  with  great  interest  your  '  Col- 
onial State,'  which  I  shall  retain  as  a  testimonial  of  your  regard. 
The  favorable  opinion  which  you  have  expressed  of  my  conduct 
in  the  discharge  ot  the  arduous  duties  of  the  very  important 
office  from  which  I  have  just  retired,  affords  me  the  highest 
gratification. 

"We  began  our  career  together  in  early  youth,  and  the 
whole   course  of  my  public  conduct  has  been  under  your  obser- 
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vation.  Your  approbation,  therefore,  of  my  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  our  country  deserves  to  be  held,  and  will  be  held  by 
me,  in  the  highest  estimation.  For  your  own  welfare  and  happi- 
ness be  assured  of  my  best  wishes." 

In  1826,  when  provision  was  made  for  a  meeting 
or  congress  of  American  nations  in  Mexico  or  Panama, 
Mr.  Monroe  was  invited  by  President  Adams  to  rep- 
resent this  Government  in  the  proposed  congress*.  In 
selecting  him  for  this  mission,  the  President  had  in 
view  Mr.  Monroe's  pecuniary  difficulties,  which  the 
liberal  compensation  would  relieve  somewhat,  it  was 
hoped.  But  he  declined.  Still  impressed  with  the 
extreme  fitness  of  the  appointment,  and  desiring  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  favor  Mr.  Monroe,  Mr.  Adams 
wrote  him  a  pressing  letter,  and  Mr.  Barbour  and  Mr. 
Southard  carried  it  down  into  Loudon  County,  believ- 
ing that  their  presence  would  be  of  some  importance 
in  leading  Mr.  Monroe  to  change  his  view  of  the  case. 
But  he  argued  the  precarious  health  of  his  wife  and 
his  broken  fortunes,  and  did  not  accept  the  mission. 

Notwithstanding  his  aversion  to  entering  public 
life,  especially  in  a  way  to  detract  from  the  character 
attached  to  the  position  he  had  held,  both  Mr.  Monroe 
and  his  friends  seriously  contemplated  presenting  him 
for  the  position  of  general  of  the  army,  after  the 
death  of  General  Brown.  There  were  two  causes 
for  this  project,  apparently.  Mr.  Monroe's  military 
ambition  was  not  yet  all  gone.  In  the  Revolution  he 
fell  below  his  expectations ;  and,  in  the  war  of  1812, 
he  did  not  have  a  sufficient  opportunity  to  gratify  his 
war  spirit.  But  his  debts  and  exhaustive  family 
expenses  furnished  a  leading  motive  for  the  never 
executed  project. 
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In  1826  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  this  he  ac- 
cepted, having  before  him  the  examples  of  Jefferson 
and  Madison.  Here  this  old  Democratic  triumvirate, 
the  "Virginia  Dynasty,"  met  together,  and  its  mem- 
bers were  gratified  to  have  absolute  power  over  an 
institution  they  all  fondly  cherished. 

He  was  also  appointed  as  one  of  the  local  justices 
of  the  peace,  and  considered  it  not  amiss  for  him  to 
sit  among  the  other  magistrates  in  an  ofl&ce,  even  at 
that  late  date,  deemed  quite  honorable  in  this  country, 
the  character  of  the  men  who  had  filled  it  having  kept 
it  up  to  their  own  standard  of  worth. 

He  was  also  a  member  of  the  convention  to  revise 
the  State  Constitution  in  1829,  and  was  elected  as  its 
presiding  ofl&cer,  filling  the  position  for  a  time  until 
his  feeble  health  compelled  him  to  give  way  to  a  more 
suitable  man. 

Early  in  June,  1828,  Mr.  Monroe  and  wife  with 
their  granddaughter,  Hortensia  Hay,  stopped  a  day  or 
so  in  Washington  when  on  their  way  to  New  York. 
President  Adams  gave  him  a  pressing  invitation  to 
spend  a  night  in  the  White  House,  which  he  declined. 
But,  at  the  last  of  the  month,  on  his  return,  he  dined 
with  the  President,  and  spent  several  hours  in  a  con- 
versation in  which  they  avoided  any  mention  of 
political  matters  or  reference  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Administration. 

After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Monroe,  in  the  fall  of 
1830,  Mr.  Monroe  went  to  visit  or  reside  with  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Gouverneur,  in  New  York.  But,  from 
failing  health  and  other  circumstances,  he  never  re- 
turned to  his  home  in  Virginia. 
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On  the  27th  of  April,  1831,  John  Quincy  Adams 
visited  Mr.  Monroe  in  New  York,  and  this  is  what  he 
said  of  him  : — 

"I  paid  a  visit  to  the  ex-President  Monroe,  at  the  house  of 
his  son-in-law,  Samuel  L.  Gouverneur.  He  was  confined  to  his 
chamber,  and  extremely  feeble  and  emaciated.  Congress  passed, 
at  their  last  session,  an  act  making  a  further  allowance  to  him 
for  his  claims,  of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  which  have  been  paid 
to  him.  He  has  advertised  for  sale  his  estate  in  Loudon  County, 
■Virginia,  and  proposes  to  go  there  in  a  few  weeks;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  will  ever  be  able  to  leave  his  chamber. 
Mr.  Monroe  is  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  a  man  whose  life 
has  been  a  continued  series  of  the  most  extraordinary  good  for- 
tune, who  has  never  met  with  any  known  disaster,  has  gone 
through  a  splendid  career  of  public  service,  has  received  more 
pecuniary  reward  from  the  public  than  any  other  man  since  the 
existence  of  the  Nation,  and  is  now  dying  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two  in  wretchedness  and  beggary.  I  sat  with  him  perhaps  half 
an  hour.  He  spoke  of  the  commotions  now  disturbing  Europe, 
and  of  the  recent  quasi  revolution  at  Washington;  but  his  voice 
was  so  feeble  that  he  seemed  exhausted  by  the  exertion  of  speak- 
ing. I  did  noff  protract  my  visit,  and  took  leave  of  him,  in  all 
probability,  for  the  last  time." 

Like  the  rest  of  the  world,  Mr.  Adams  greatly 
overestimated  Mr.  Monroe's  poverty.  But  this  was, 
indeed,  the  last  meeting  of  these  old  Presidents.  Mr. 
Monroe  did  not  make  the  contemplated  trip  to  Vir- 
ginia, but  gradually  becoming  weaker,  he  died  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  the  4th  of  July,  1831,  aged 
seventy-three  years,  two  months,  and  six  days.  The 
house  in  which  Mr.  Monroe  died  stood  on  the  north- 
west corner  of  Prince  and  Marion  Streets,  a  location 
of  some  respectability  at  that  day  in  New  York. 

Formal  notice  was  taken  of  the  event  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  commemorative  ceremo- 
ni'es  numerously  held.     In  New  York  the  ceremonies 
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respect  for  the  memory  of  the  dead  President  were 
conducted  on  a  grand  scale.  On  the  7th  of  July,  the 
remains  were  displayed  in  front  of  the  City  Hall,  and 
over  them  Mr.  Duer,  President  of  Columbia  College, 
delivered  an  oration  ;  the  religious  ceremony  was  then 
completed  at  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  after  which 
the  remains,  followed  by  a  large  concourse  of  people, 
were  conveyed  to  the  Second  Street  Cemetery,  and 
deposited  in  the  family  vault  of  the  Gouverneurs. 
The  mahogany  case  inclosing  the  lead  coffin  containing 
the  body,  bore,  on  a  silver  plate,  the  inscription  : — 


JAMES 

MONROE, 

OF  VIRGINIA.                                  1 

Died 

4th  of 

July, 

1831,  aged  74  Years. 

Here  the  body  lay  undisturbed  for  five  days  less 
than  twenty-seven  years. 

On  the  6th  of  April,  1858,  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia  appropriated  a  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  the  remains  of  Mr.  Monroe  to  Virginia, 
and  passed  the  following  resolution: — 

' '  Resolved,  by  the  General  Assembly,  that  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  shall 
be,  and  is  hereby  appropriated,  to  be  applied,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Governor,  for  the  removal  of  the  remains  of  James 
Monroe,  ex-President  of  the  United  States,  from  the  public 
burying-ground  in  the  city  of  New  York,  to  the  cemetery  at  the 
city  of  Richmond,  in  Virginia,  for  interment :  provided,  that,  lipon 
inquiry,  he  may  deem  it  proper,  and  such  removal  may  meet 
with  the  approbation  of  the  family.'' 

Arrangements  were  at  once  entered  upon  for  exe- 
cuting the  task,  and  0.  Jennings  Wise  and  Will- 
iam Mumford  were  appointed  a  committee  on  the  part 
of    Virginia    to    proceed    to    New    York.      Extensive 
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preparations  were  made  in  New  York  for  rendering 
the  occasion  of  some  historic  note.  General  Scott, 
who  was  appointed  to  be  one  of  the  pall-bearers,  wrote 
as  follows  to  the  chairman  of  the  New  York  committee 

of  arrangements : — 

"  Washington,  June  22,  1868. 
"Dear  Sm, — It  is  my  hope  and  expectation  to  be  in  New 
York  on  the  forenoon  of  the  2d  proximo,  the  day  appointed  by 
the  proper  authorities  for  the  exhumation  of  President  Monroe's 
remains,  as  I  feel  that  there  will  be  a  special  propriety  in  my 
presence  on  that  interesting  occasion,  as  I  was  one  of  the  per- 
sonal friends  of  the  ex-President,  who  attended  him  throughout 
his  last  illness,  and  closed  his  eyes.  I,  therefore,  readily  accept 
the  position  to  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  be  assigned  by 
the  committee  you  represent.  I  remain  yours  truly, 
'  "WiNFTELD  Scott. 

"Major  H.  Hill,  New  York." 

On  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  July,  1858,  the  re- 
mains of  Mr.  Monroe  were  exhumed,  and  from  the 
Church  of  the  Annunciation  were  carried  to  the  City- 
Hall,  whence  they  were  conveyed  with  great  cere- 
mony on  the  next  day  to  the  ship  Jamestown,  and 
delivered  to  the  agents  of  Virginia,  in  a  formal  way. 

In  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Gouverneur,  son-in-law 

of  Mr.   Monroe,  a  few    days    previously,  before    the 

Common    Council    Committee    of    Arrangements,    are 

these  words: — 

"Now,  there  is  a  rumor  that  has  been  circulated  through  the 
public  press,  the  impression  of  which  I  would  like  to  remove.  It 
is  that  the  Virginians  had  an  idea,  and  the  resolution  of  the  State 
of  Virginia  that  was  passed  goes  to  confirm  this,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  his  remains  have  been  placed  in  a  public  burying- 
place.  I  was  astounded  when  I  heard  this,  and  I  felt,  at  the 
time,  they  were  under  a  wrong  impression.  Let  any  one  come 
and  see  where  the  remains  lie,  and  then  he  will  be  convinced 
that  they  do  not  lie  in  a  place  like  the  Potter's  field,  but  in  as 
pretty  a  little  private  burial-place  as  there  is  in  the  world.     He 
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lies  there  in  a  vault  for  which  I  paid  $500,  when  he  hardly  left 
enough  after  his  death  to  be  called  an  estate.  He  lies  next  to 
my  own  mother,  and  next  to  the  nearest  relatives  he  had  in  this 
world.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1825,  Mr.  Monroe  retired  from  the 
Presidency  the  second  time.  He  could  not  give  a  better  evidence 
than  he  did  during  the  terms  in  which  the  public  trust  was  vested 
in  him,  than  he  did  of  his  honesty  when  influencing  the  afiairs 
of  his  Nation.  I  told  Governor  Wise  that  his  burial  here  was  no 
choice  of  his  own,  but  it  was  done  because  his  favorite  daughter 
lay  here,  and  because  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  held  and  respect 
he  had  for  the  city  of  New  York.  But  at'the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  annoyed  by  discussions  concerning  matters  connected  with 
this  very  same  thing,  untU  the  poor  old  man  at  length  sunk 
under  the  trouble  they  caused  him,  and  died,  yes,  he  died  on  the 
4th  of  July  here,  while  the  chiming  of  bells,  the  booming  of 
cannon,  the  exultation  of  the  inhabitants,  were  announcing  the 
anniversary  of  the  greatest  day  America  ever  saw.  At  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he  breathed  his  last.  Now,  gentlemen, 
you  may  consider  these  remarks  inapplicable  to  the  occasion ;  but 
I  feel  it  is  the  first  time  that  the  friends  of  Monroe's  family  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  express  to  the  public  their  deep  sensibility 
to  the  manner  and  particulars  of  his  death." 

Mr.  Gouverneur  had  a  few  days  before  sent  a  letter 
to  Governor  Wise,  in  which  are  these  words: — 

"  Petersville,  Frederick  Co.,  Md. ,  June  18,  1858. 
"Henry  A.  Wise,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Virginia: 

"  Sir, — I  have  received  a  copy  of  a  resolution  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Virginia,  providing  for  '  the  removal  of  the  remains 
of  James  Monroe,  ex-President  of  the  United  States,  from  the 
public  burying-ground  in  the  city  of  New  York,  to  the  cemetery 
at  the  city  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  for  interment;  provided,  that 
upon  inquiry  you  deem  it  proper,  and  such  removal  may  meet 
with  the  approbation  of  the  family.'     .     .     . 

' '  Of  the  personal  family  associates  of  Mr.  Monroe,  Mr.  Au- 
gustin  Monroe  and  Mr.  James  Monroe,  his  nephews,  and  myself, 
his  son-in-law,  only  survive.  He  left  four  grandchildren,  of 
whom  three,  the  children  of  his  younger  daughter,  are  living. 
The  youngest,  Mr.  S.  L.  Gouverneur,  Jr.,  has,  I  learn  from  him, 
spoken  for  himself,  and  approves  the  removal.  His  eldest  grand- 
son, who  bears  his  name,  deeply  afilicted  by  Providence,  speaks 
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through  me.  His  only  granddaughter  wiU  abide  my  action. 
Representing  these  interests,  the  memory  of  my  late  wife,  sole 
executor  of  Mr.  Monroe,  and  possessed  of  his  wishes,  in  regard 
to  the  final  disposition  of  his  body,  I  trust  I  do  not  exceed  the 
bounds  of  delicacy  or  strict  propriety  in  addressing  myself  to  you. 
We  approve  '  the  removal,'  but  respectfully  suggest  our  wishes  in 
regard  to  it.  The  long  period  during  which  '  the  remains  have 
moldered  in  the  tomb,'  the  season  of  the  year,  and  other  consid- 
erations, urge  upon  us  the  wish  that  it  may  be  effected  with  as 
little  display  as  possible,  and  without  any  unnecessary  expense  to 
the  people  of  your  State.  This  we  deem  most  in  conformity 
with  the  character  of  our  institutions,  and  the  simple  habits  of 
life  of  the  deceased.  In  the  language  of  the  resolution  making 
the  appropriation,  only  'so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary' 
will  be  expended  in  effecting  the  removal,  and  the  balance  will 
be  disposed  of  as  the  authorities  of  your  State  may  deem  proper. 

"  Should  you  concur,  as  I  hope  you  wUl,  I  will  invite  my  son 
to  accompany  me  at  an  early  day  to  New  York.  He  will  per- 
sonally superintend  the  disinterment  of  the  remains  in  the  pres- 
ence of  all  the  members  of  the  family  who  may  be  pleased  to 
attend.  They  wiU,  in  due  form,  be  delivered  to  the  charge  of 
the  persons  selected  by  you,  and  an  equal  number  of  the  nearest 
relatives  of  the  deceased,  to  be  conveyed  to  Richmond  for  inter- 
ment, as  you  may  direct. 

"I  am.  Sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Saml.  L.  Gouveeneuk." 

On  delivering  the  remains  on  board  the  vessel  re- 
markable speeches  were  made,  on  the  part  of  New 
York  by  Mr.  John  Cochrane,  and  Mr.  Wise,  in  behalf 
of  Virginia. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  3d  of  July 
the  Jamestown  left  the  wharf,  and  on  a  quick  and  safe 
trip  bore  the  distinguished  dead,  accompanied  by  the 
Seventh  New  York  Regiment  of  National  Guards  as 
an  escort,  to  Richmond,  Virginia,  reaching  that  place 
before  noon  on  the  6th.  Here  thousands  of  Virginians 
were  gathered  to  witness  the  elaborate  and  wordy 
ceremony  of  receiving   and    depositing  in   the  "final 
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resting-place,"  the  remains  of  the  fourth  Virginia 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  Seventh  Regi- 
ment was  feasted  and  pampered,  and  Virginia  and 
New  York  joined  hands  with  an  extraordinary  warmth, 
in  wonderful  contrast  with  the  chasm  of  blood  and 
hatred  which  was  soon  to  open  between  them. 

The  following  description  is  taken  from  the  "  New 
York  World,"  of  recent  date : — 

"Hollywood  Cemetery,  at  Richmoiid,  Va.,  is,  indeed,  beau- 
tiful for  situation.  Near  its  extreme  south-western  limit  repose 
the  remains  of  James  Monroe,  upon  an  eminence  from  which 
the  delighted  eye  takes  in  nearly  the  whole  of  the  main  body  of 
the  city,  with  its  more  prominent  buildings  brought  into  fine 
relief,  some  ten  miles  of  the  James  as  it  winds  seaward,  with  its 
bridges,  falls,  and  islands  between  Richmond  and  Manchester 
and  the  tall  factories  clustering  on  either  bank ;  Manchester  and 
its  pretty  environs,  the  blufis  of  Henrico  and  the  plains  of 
Chesterfield.  In  this,  the  most  frequented  part  of  the  cemetery, 
where  it  was  hoped  the  Washington  monument  would  be  erected, 
sleeps  James  Monroe,  in  a  plot  of  804  feet  area,  bought  by 
Governor  Wise  for  the  State.  It  is  in  the  center  of  a  circular 
plot  of  some  forty  yards  in  diameter.     .     .     . 

"Five  feet  underground,  in  a  vault  of  brick  and  granite, 
were  placed  Monroe's  remains.  They  are  covered  by  a  huge 
block  of  polished  Virginia  marble,  eight  feet  long  and  four  feet 
square,  on  which  rests  what  is  called  the  "  sarcophagus,"  a 
granite  block  nearly  as  large  as  the  pedestal,  but  wrought  into 
the  shape  of  an  ordinary  coffin.  The  body  lies  from  west  to 
east;  on  the  northern  side  of  the  "sarcophagus"  is  a  brass  plate, 
now  quite  black,  with  this  inscription : — 

JAIVIBS   IVEONROE. 

BOBN  IN  WESTMOBBLAND  COUNTY,  28th  APBIL,  1758. 

DIED  IN  THE  CITY  OP  NEW  YOEK, 

4th:  JT7I.T,  1831. 

BY   ORDER  OF  THE    GENERAL  ASSEMBLY, 

HIS  REMAINS  WEBE  BEHOVED  TO  THIS  CEMETEBT, 

5th  July,  1858, 

as  an  evidence  of  the  affection  op  virginia 

for  her  good  and  honored  son. 
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' '  On  the  opposite  side  there  was  another  brass  plate  with  an 
inscription  recording  the  fact  that  the  hallowed  remains  of  Vir- 
ginia's beloved  and  illustrious  son  had  been  restored  to  her  by 
New  York  in  a  most  noble  manner.  When  the  ' '  World "  cor- 
respondent, on  the  27th  ult.,  came  to  examine  the  monument 
closely,  it  was  found  that  this  plate  had  been  broken  off  and 
stolen.  There  is  no  clue  to  the  vandal  who  wrought  the  sacri- 
lege, and,  curiously  enough,  the  precise  language  of  the  inscrip- 
tion has  eluded  the  "World's"  close  search  in  Richmond,  not 
even  its  author.  Colonel  Geo.  Wythe  Munford,  being  able  to 
reproduce  it. 

"  Over  and  around  this  rather  odd  monument  is  a  huge  fancy 
bird-cage,  a  Gothic  temple  twelve  feet  long,  nine  feet  wide,  and 
twenty  feet  high,  four  pillars  resting  upon  a.  foundation  of 
dressed  Virginia  granite  and  supporting  a  peaked  roof.  It  might 
be  endurable  but  for  the  ornamental  grating  of  cast-iron  which 
fills  in  the  ends  and  sides,  with  interstices  so  small  that  one  has 
to  place  his  face  against  the  bars  to  see  the  monument  within. 
This  bird-cage  is  painted  drab  and  sanded.  It  received  its  last 
coat  three  years  ago,  and  is  now  dull  and  dirty ;  and  the  base  of 
the  north-western  pillar  is  fractured  and  discolored  with  rust. 
Mr.  Albert  Leybrock,  a  German  architect,  still  residing  at  Rich- 
mond, designed  the  temple,  and  probably  the  monument,  receiv- 
ing thirty  dollars  for  his  work.  The  plot  is  laid  in  grass  without 
a  tree  or  shrub,  but  round  it  without  are  beds  of  gay  flowers,  a 
luxuriant  shrubbery,  and  massive  oaks  and  other  trees,  older  than 
Monroe  or  the  city  of  Richmond  itself." 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

PUBLIC  WORK  AND  CHARACTER  OF  MR.  MONROE. 

^T^HE  fair-minded  Edwin  Williams  wrote  as  follows 
1     of  Mr.  Monroe  :— 

"In  his  personal  appearance  Mr.  Monroe  was  tall  and  well 
formed,  being  about  six  feet  in  stature,  with  light  complexion 
and  blue  eyes.  His  countenance  had  no  indications  of  superior 
intellect,  but  an  honesty  and  firmness  of  purpose  which  com- 
manded respect,  and  gained  favor  and  friendship.  He  was  labo- 
rious and  industrious,  and,  doubtless,  compensated  in  some  de- 
gree by  diligence  for  slowness  of  thought  and  want  of  imagination. 
His  talents,  however,  were  respectable,  and  he  was  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  old  school  of  Virginia  gentlemen,  generous,  hospitable,  and 
devoted  to  his  country,  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  serve  to  the 
utmost  of  his  ability,  through  a  long  life,  and  his  career  was 
highly  honorable,  useful,  and  worthy  of  admiration." 

Richard  Rush,  himself  one  of  the  most  worthy  and 
patriotic  men  of  his  day,  who  had  very  exalted  notions 
of  his  country  and  the  Administration  under  which  he 
served,  wrote  in  the  following  strain  of  Mr.  Monroe 
and  his  Cabinet : — 

"  It  was  with  a  full  sense  of  responsibility  that  I  entered 
upon  its  duties  (of  the  mission  to  England).  I  was  sustained 
by  remembering  who  were  at  the  head  of  my  own  Government. 
In  President  Monroe  his  country  recognized  a  patriot  and  sage. 
Time  and  long  service  had  consecrated  his  virtues  and  talents.  A 
chivalrous  officer  of  the  Revolution,  his  youthful  blood  had  been 
poured  out  on  the  plains  of  Trenton.  To  the  careful  study  of 
history  and  government  he  added  a  participation  in'  the  business 
of  legislative  halls,  and  that  of  diplomacy,  at  home  and  abroad. 
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Perfectly  acquainted  with  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States, 
as  with  their  domestic  concerns ;  elevated  in  all  his  principles ; 
just,  magnanimous,  self-controlled,  few  countries  ever  possessed  a 
chief  magistrate  better  qualified  to  administer  its  affairs  with 
wisdom,  or  more  exempt  from  passions  to  mislead. 

"First  of  his  Cabinet,  as  regarded  every  thing  foreign,  stood 
Mr.  Secretary  Adams,  a  statesman  of  profound  and  various 
knowledge.  He  had  received  the  best  education  that  Europe 
and  his  own  country  could  bestow,  and  from  early  life  had  been 
practiced  in  affairs.  Minister  at  several  of  the  Courts  of  Europe, 
favorable  opportunities  were  before  him  of  studying  their  policy, 
and  a  superior  capacity  enabled  him  to  improve  his  opportuni- 
ties. Thus  gifted  and  trained  as  a  statesman,  he  was  accom- 
plished as  a  scholar,  fervent  as  a  patriot,  and  virtuous  as  a  man. 

"For  the  remainder  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  United  States 
there  were  Mr.  Secretary  Crawford,  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment; Mr.  Secretary  Calhoun,  of  the  War  Department;  Mr. 
Secretary  Thompson,  and  afterwards  Mr.  Secretary  Southard,  of 
the  Navy  Department;  with  Mr.  Attorney -General  Wirt,  men 
whose  abilities  gave  further  assurance  to  those  in  the  foreign 
service  of  the  country  that  her  interests  would  not  be  overlooked.'" 

In  1864,  Joshua  Leavitt,  whose  historic  knowledge 
did  not  qualify  him  very  well  for  putting  men  in  their 
right  places,  according  to  their  work,  wrote  in  "  Harper's 
Magazine  "  as  follows  : — 

"The  period  of  Mr.  Monroe's  Administration,  from  the  4th 
of  March,  1817,  to  the  4th  of  March,  1825,  is  justly  regarded  as 
the  golden  age  of  our  political  history.  It  will  be  well  for  the 
present  generation  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  its  incidents 
and  their  lessons.  It  was  the  transition  period  between  the 
patriotic  devotion  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  dominant  selfish- 
ness of  the  present  day.  The  native  sagacity  with  which  our 
early  statesmen  baffled  the  diplomatic  skill  and  intrigue  of 
Europe,  had  ripened  by  the  practical  experience  of  thirty  years 
in  the  adrninistration  of  affairs.  Private  interests  had  not  swelled 
to  such  enormous  magnitude  as  to  keep  the  ablest  of  our  men 
from  engaging  in  the  public  service.  Party  spirit  had  not  eaten 
out  a  just  concern  for  the  honor  of  the  country.  Slavery  had 
not  extinguished   patriotism  in  half  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 

35— E 
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John  Adams,  Jefferson,  Marshall,  and  others,  who  had  been  the 
pilots  of  the  Nation  through  the  stormy  sea  of  the  Revolution, 
and  the  fathers  of  the  Constitution,  were  still  alive.  Madison, 
Monroe,  Rufus  King,  William  Pinkney,  and  many  others,  had 
participated  in  the  organization  of  the  Government,  and  shared 
the  anxieties  of  the  '  Second  War  of  Independence ;'  by  which, 
whatever  else  it  did  or  failed  to  do,  the  public  contempt  of 
Europe,  that  had  been  our  shield  from  aggression,  was  exchanged 
for  the  profound  conviction  that  we  were  best  to  be  'let  alone.'" 

Of  Mr.  Monroe's  mission  under  Washington,  Mr. 
Leavitt  actually  says,  as  many  of  the  Republieans  said 
at  the  time  : — 

' '  Looking  back  at  his  conduct  from  this  distance  of  time,  al- 
though his  mission  accomplished  but  little  of  specific  results,  it 
ought  to  be  admitted  the  appointment  was  a  fortunate  one  for 
the  country,  as  it  helped  to  carry  us  over  a  most  perilous  situation." 

.  The   fine,  aristocratic  old  writer,  Alden   Bradford, 
left  this  view  of  Mr.  Monroe  : — 

"Mr.  Monroe  was  not  so  great  a  philosopher  as  Jefferson,  nor 
so  learned  as  Madison ;  but  he  possessed  more  practical  knowl- 
edge, or  was  more  desirous  of  pursuing  that  which  was  useful 
than  of  adopting  new  theories,  or  of  supporting  his  own  specula- 
tive views  in  opposition  to  public  opinion.  He  faithfully  strove 
to  defend  and  promote  the  great  interests  of  the  Republic ;  but 
sought  not  for  impracticable  good,  in  ways  discovered  only  to  his 
contemplative  imagination.  He  had  as  much  regard  for  human- 
ity, and  was  as  sincere  a  lover  of  his  kind,  as  Mr.  Jefferson ;  but 
he  followed  more  truly  the  beaten  path  of  common  sense,  and  ad- 
hered more  cautiously  to  the  plain  maxims  sanctioned  by  expe- 
rience, and  shown  by  past  history  to  be  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  society." 

In  his  famous  Boston  eulogy  on  Monroe,  John 
Quincy  Adams  says,  in  speaking  of  his  Presidency : — 

' '  There  behold  him  for  a  term  of  eight  years,  strengthening 
his  country  for  defense  by  a  system  of  combined  fortifications, 
military  and  naval,  sustaining  her  rights,  her  dignity  and  honor 
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abroad ;  soothing  her  dissensions,  and  conciliating  her  acerbities 
at  home;  controlling  by  a  firm,  though  peaceful,  policy  the  hos- 
tile spirit  of  the  European  Alliance  against  republican  Southern 
America ;  extorting  by  the  mild  compulsion  of  reason,  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific  from  the  stipulated  acknowledgment  of  Spain  ;  and 
leading  back  the  imperial  autocrat  of  the  North  to  his  lawful 
boundaries,  from  his  hastily  asserted  dominion  over  the  Southern 
Ocean.  Thus  strengthening  and  consolidating  the  federative  edi- 
fice of  his  country's  Union,  till  he  was  entitled  to  say,  like  Au- 
gustus Caesar  of  his  imperial  city,  that  he  had  found  her  built  of 
brick  and  left  her  constructed  of  marble." 

S.  G.  Goodrich  wrote  the  following  account  of  Mr. 
Monroe,  and  one  of  his  last  levees,  February  2, 
1825 :— 

"The  apartments  at  the  White  House  were  thronged  to  re- 
pletion ;  for  not  only  did  all  the  world  desire  to  meet  and  gossip 
over  the  events  of  the  day,  but  this  was  one  of  the  very  last 
gatherings  which  would  take  place  under  the  Presidency  of  Mr. 
Monroe,  and  which  had  now  continued  for  eight  years.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  I  had  been  present  at  a  Presidential  levee, 
and  it  was,  therefore,  to  me,  an  event  of  no  ordinary  excitement. 
The  President  I  had  seen  before  at  Hartford,  as  I  have  told  you ; 
here,  in  the  midst  of  his  court,  he  seemed  to  me  more  dull,  sleepy, 
and  insignificant  in  personal  appearance,  than  on  that  occasion. 
He  was  under  size,  his  dress  plain  black,  and  a  little  rusty ;  his 
neck-cloth  small,  ropy,  and  carelessly  tied;  his  friU  matted,  his 
countenance  wilted  with  age  and  study  and  care.  He  was  almost 
destitute  of  forehead,  and  what  he  had  was  deeply  furrowed  in 
two  distinct  arches  over  his  eyes,  which  were  small,  gray,  glim- 
mering, and  deeply  set  in  large  sockets.  Altogether,  his  personal 
appearance  was  owlish  and  ordinary,  without  dignity,  either  of 
form  or  expression ;  indeed,  I  could  scarce  get  over  the  idea  that  there 
was  a  certain  look  of  meanness  in  his  countenance.  The  lowness 
of  his  brow  was  so  remarkable  that  a  person  in  the  room  said  to 
me,  in  looking  at  him,  '  He  has  n't  got  brains  enough  to  hold 
his  hat  on!'  His  manners,  however,  which  were  assiduously 
courteous,  with  a  sort  of  habitual  diplomatic  smile  upon  his  face, 
in  some  degree  redeemed  the  natural  indifference  of  his  form  and 
features.     I  gazed  with  eager  curiosity  at  this  individual,  seeking 
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and  yet  in  vain,  to  discover  in  his  appearance  the  explana- 
tion of  the  fact  that  his  Presidency  had  been  considered  as  the 
era  of  a  millennial  truce  between  the  great  parties  whose  strife 
had  agitated  the  country  to  its  foundations;  and  also  of  another 
fact,  that  he  had,  like  Washington,  been  elected  to  the  Presi- 
dency a  second  time,  almost  without  opposition.  I  could,  how- 
ever, find  no  solution  of  these  events  in  the  plain,  homely,  un- 
demonstrative presence  before  me.  History  has,  indeed,  given 
the  interpretation ;  for  we  know  that,  despite  these  traits  in  his 
personal  appearance,  Mr.  Monroe  possessed  a  quiet  energy  of 
character,  combined  with  a  sound  and  penetrating  judgment, 
great  experienfie,  and  strong  sense,  which  rendered  his  Admin- 
istration in  some  respects  eminently  successful.  Mrs.  Monroe 
appeared  much  younger,  and  was  of  very  agreeable  manners 
and  person.  During  the  eight  years  of  her  presidency  of  the 
sociabilities  of  the  White  House,  she  exercised  a  genial  influence 
in  infusing  elegance  and  dignity  into  the  intercourse  of  the 
society  which  came  under  her  sway." 

But  the  great  mass  of  Mr.  Monroe's  countrymen 
looked  upon  him  in  a  sense  quite  dififerent  from  Mr. 
Goodrich,  the  "  Story-Teller."  Even  as  a  young  man 
he  received  especial  notice.  Washington  regarded  him 
with  favor.  Lord  Stirling  (General  William  Alex- 
ander, a  native  New  Yorker  who  claimed  a  Scottish 
Earldom,  and  who  was  not  a  very  exemplary  char- 
acter), put  a  high  value  upon  Monroe's  qualities. 
A  writer  in  the  "British  Spy"  in  1802,  compared 
Monroe  with  John  Marshall,  and  predicted  that  he 
would  be  President  of  the  United  States. 

Colonel  Thomas  L.  McKenney,  one  of  the  very  high- 
minded  representatives  of  the  pre-Jacksonian  Demo- 
cratic period,  in  his  "Memoirs"  gives  an  intense 
picture  of  Mr.  Monroe  as  President  and  man.  Mr. 
Monroe  signified  his  intention  to  appoint  McKenney 
to  a  place  in  the  Treasury  Department,  and  Mr.  Cal- 
houn had  scarcely  notified  him  of  this  purpose  *when 
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he  was  called  for  to  go  to  the  White   House.      When 
he  returned  he  said  to  McKenney : — 

"It  is  very  strange!  The  President,  I  think,  is  singularly 
scrupulous.  He  recognized  you  just  now  with  great  pleasure  as 
Colonel  Freeman's  successor;  and  then  sent  for  me  .to  say  he 
could  not  nominate  you,  giving  as  his  reason  that  you  had  been 
active  and  useful  in  defending  his  Administration,  and  if,  with 
the  knowledge  the  public  had  of  this  fact,  he  should  appoint 
you  to  oflSce,  it  might  be  interpreted  as  a  compensation  to  you, 
out  of  the  public  money,  for  those  services.'' 

McKenney  says  of  this  extraordinary  occurrence  : — 

"  I  introduce  this  little  anecdote  to  show  how  sensitive  was 
this  good  man,  and  how  constantly  alive  to  his  fame ;  and  also, 
that  it  may  serve  as  a  contrast  to  the  practice  which  was  destined 
in  a  few  short  years  to  take  the  place  of  it,  of  an  exactly  opposite 
character. 

"  Another  anecdote  iUustrative  of  this  sensibility  of  Mr. 
Monroe  to  his  reputation.  It  is  known  that  his  entire  devotion 
to  the  public  service  left  him  but  little  time  to  attend  to  his 
private  affairs.  He  became  embarrassed,  greatly  so;  but  was 
perhaps  never  more  so  than  during  the  term  of  his  Presidency. 
He  owned,  by  bequest,  I  believe,  a  valuable  estate  in  Virginia, 
known  as  the  Albemarle  estate.  It  was  his  great  object,  if  pos- 
sible, to  save  this,  and  pass  it  down  to  his  descendants.  But  the 
pressing  nature  of  his  finances  forced  from  him,  at  last,  a  reluctant 
offer  of  this  property  for  sale.  Some  time  after  the  appearance 
of  the  advertisement,  he  was  waited  upon  by  a  gentleman,  who 
said  to  him :  '  Sir,  I  am  just  from  Virginia,  and  from  your 
estate  in  Albemarle.  My  object  in  going  there,  was  to  examine 
it  with  a  view  to  its  purchase.  I  have  done  this,  and  have  also 
learned  from  your  agent  your  terms.  I  am  here  to  say  that  I 
am  ready,  when  you  shall  have  made  out  the  title-deeds,  to  pay 
you  the  stipulated  price.'  Mr.  Monroe  replied:  'Colonel  O.,  I 
can  not  sell  that  estate  to  you.  My  necessities,  I  know,  are 
great;  and  these  alone  prompted  me  to  advertise  that  property 
for  sale,  but—'  Colonel  O.  interrupting  him,  asked,  with  sur- 
prse,  '  Why  not  sell  to  me  ?'  '  For  no  other  reason  than  one, 
and  that  is,  you  were  a  contractor  during  the  war;  and  you 
received  your  contracts  from   me   as  Secretary   of  War.      You 
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were  faithful,  I  know,  and  fulfilled  your  trust  like  an  honest 
man,  and  made  money.  And  now  were  I  to  sell  you  my  estate, 
I  might  incur  the  suspicion  of  having,  by  these  contracts,  pur- 
posely placed  it  in  your  power  to  buy  it.'  All  remonstrance 
on  the  part  of  Colonel  O.  proved  vain.  Mr.  Monroe  held  to  his 
first  decision,  preferring  to  bear  the  weight  of  heavy  embarrass- 
ments, to  the  liabihty  of  incurring  the  suspicion  that  he  had  con- 
verted his  trust,  as  Secretary  of  War,  into  an  instrument  of 
pecuniary  gain  and  personal  emolument. 

' '  Such  instances  of  purity  in  public  life  are  refreshing.  They 
will  appear  to  the  reader  of  the  present  day,  perhaps,  as  fable; 
and  the  patriotic  Monroe  may,  probably,  be  considered,  when 
contemplated  through  the  medium  of  modern  times,  as  fastidious." 

Colonel  McKenney  says  that  Mr.  Monroe  was 
greatly  annoyed  throughout  his  life  by  a  groundless 
charge  which  somehow  got  into  the  mouths  of  the 
newsmongers  of  Washington  that  through  his  instiga- 
tion General  John  Armstrong  had  been  removed  from 
the  War  Office.  And  only  a  few  days  before  Monroe's 
death  in  New  York,  he  called  Colonel  McKenney  to 
recite  to  him  all  he  knew  about  this  hurtful  charge. 
McKenney  stated  to  him  how  he  knew  that  when 
General  Smyth  refused  to  obey  any  more  orders  from 
Armstrong,  President  Madison  had  returned  reply  that 
Armstrong  should  not  stand  in  his  way  any  longer. 
Monroe  opposed  to  the  President  the  plan  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  taking  the  head  of  the  army  in  the  field,  and 
greatly  suspected  and  disapproved  what  he  believed 
to  be  Armstrong's  schemes  to  gratify  his  personal 
ambition.  This  is  very  well  known,  but  beyond  this 
he  doubtlessly  had  no  part  in  his  removal.  His  own 
patriotism  rose  beyond  all  personal  considerations  at 
that  critical  period,  and  he  had  little  sympathy  with 
any  man  who  at  such  a  tinie  could  stop  to  count  his 
own  interests.     As  the  prospects  darkened  his  courage 
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and  patriotism  increased.  It  was  in  this  state  of  feel- 
ing when  the  Administration  was  bowing  under  mone- 
tary pressure,  as  well  as  from  the  misfortunes  of  war, 
that  Mr.  Monroe  is  said  to  have  pledged  to  the  Bank 
of  Columbia  his  fortune  and  honor  for  a  sum  of  money 
to  make  good  the  immediate  demands  of  the  Government. 

According  to  the  story  of  the  very  vivacious  Indian 
advocate,  Colonel  McKenney,  John  McLean  very  nar- 
rowly missed  not  becoming  Postmaster-General,  and 
hence,  not  figuring  as  he  did  subsequently.  He  was  Com- 
missioner of  the  General  Land  Office,  and  becoming  dis- 
satisfied was  about  to  return  to  Ohio  to  practice  law, 
when  McKenney  happened  in  his  way  and  told  him  that 
he  could  readily  enough  get  the  Post-office  Department, 
then  vacant.  It  was  found  that  Mr.  Monroe  had  de- 
cided to  appoint  Richard  Anderson,  of  Kentucky ;  but 
McKenney  went  to  the  President  and  assured  him 
that  while  Anderson  was  a  good  man,  he  was  not 
strong  enough  to  do  the  work,  and  at  any  rate  would 
only  live  a  short  time,  and  intimated  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  McLean  would  be  in  every  way  successful. 
And  after  looking  into  the  matter  a  day  the  President 
found  it  best  to  follow  this  suggestion. 

A  strange  little  book  was  published  in  Boston  in 

1829,  called   "  The    Unique  :    Or  Biography  of  Many 

Distinguished   Characters,"  and   the  author  was   Mrs. 

Amelia  Opie,  an  American.     Mrs.  Opie  wrote   several 

novels ;    one    called    "  White    Lies,"    and    one    called 

"  Tales,  Illustrative  of  Lying  in   Every  Form ;"    and 

yet  in  this  little  work  she  wrote,  as  history,  of  "  James 

Monroe,  LL.  D."  in  these  words  : — 

"  In  1787,  he  was  a  member  of  the  grand  convention  which 
met  to  frame  a  constitution  for  the  United  States,  and  although 
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the  youngest  member  of  that  august  body,  the  course  that  he 
pursued  acquired  for  him  a  fame  as  lasting  as  the  Constitution 
itself." 

Harvard  College  had,  indeed,  conferred  on  Mr. 
Monroe  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  To 
the  great  disgust  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  others, 
it  also  created  Doctor  Andrew  Jackson  and  several 
other  learned  oracles. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  1831,  John  Quincy  Adams  was 
notified  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Monroe,  and  shortly  after- 
wards was  invited  by  the  people  of  Boston  to  deliver 
an  address  on  the  life  and  character  of  the  dead  Pres- 
ident. This  delicate  task  Mr.  Adams  undertook  as  a 
duty,  and  on  the  25th  of  August,  1831,  the  eulogy 
was  delivered  at  the  "  Old  South  Church,"  in  Boston. 
This  was  somewhat  enlarged,  and  with  a  similar  ad- 
dress, delivered  before  Congress,  by  Mr.  Adams  on 
James  Madison,  was  published  in  book  form.  To 
these  eulogies  were  finally  added  a  fair  review  of  the 
Administrations  of  Madison  and  Monroe,  the  whole 
making  a  duodecimo  volume  of  over  four  hundred 
pages,  and  constituting  the  only  thing  like  a  "  life  " 
of  Monroe  ever  issued  up  to  this  date. 

Like  several  other  Presidents,  Mr.  Monroe  aspired 
to  literary  distinction  himself.  But  in  his  selection  of 
a  subject  he  certainly  failed,  if  he  did  not  also  utterly 
fail  in  its  treatment.  His  literary  remains  were,  how- 
ever, inconsiderable.  Besides  the  little  work,  called 
by  its  editor,  "  The  People,  the  Sovereigns,"  the  other 
writings  of  Mr.  Monroe  are  distributed  throughout  the 
official  records  of  the  Government,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  his  letters,  etc.,  still  remain  in  the  hands 
of  JVIrs.  Gouverneur,  the  widow  of  Mr.  Monroe's  grand- 
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son  and  administrator.  In  1849,  Congress  purchased 
the  great  part  of  these  letters  and  other  writings,  and 
although  of  little  value,  the  collection  is  securely  de- 
posited among  the  archives  in  the  Department  of  State 
at  the  National  Capital. 

The  chapter  of  Mr.  Monroe's  book,  devoted  to  his 
own  country,  may  serve,  to  some  extent,  to  redeem 
the  whole  from  oblivion.  Still  the  entire  work,  con- 
sidering its  origin,  is  little  else  than  a  curiosity.  The 
subject  selected  by  Mr.  Monroe  was  worthless,  and 
the  mild  way  in  which  he  handled  it  did  not  make  it 
otherwise.  Mr.  Monroe  should  have  written  the  his- 
tory of  the  Government  in  his  time,  or  even  his  own 
biography,  as  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  country. 
He  was  nearly  fifty  years  identified  with  its  political 
and  substantial  growth  ;  filled  ten  or  twelve  important 
trusts,  and  besides  serving  in  two  Cabinet  positions, 
was  eight  years  President  of  the  Republic.  He  knew 
most  public  men  belonging  to  the  first  half  of  the 
national  history,  and  should  have  been  able  to  present 
a  vivid  picture  of  permanent  interest  to  the  country 
and  honorable  to  himself.  But  he  did  not  think  that 
the  materials  for  a  great  history  could  be  found  in  his 
life ;  and  others  among  his  contemporaries,  who  might 
have  laid  claim  to  some  fitness  for  the  task,  seemed 
to  share  this  conviction  with  him. 

One  of  the  most  reputable  political  writers  of  the 
day  said  of  Mr.  Monroe,  in  comparing  him  with  Mr. 
Crawford  : — 

"On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Monroe,  though  he  had  been  long 
in  public  life,  a  considerable  part  of  which  consisted  in  the  exe- 
cution of  diplomatic  agencies,  was,  speaking  of  him  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency,  not  distinguished   for  vigor  of  intellect, 
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or  for  decision  of  character,  independence  of  action,  or,  indeed, 
for  any  extraordinary  public  services.  He  made  no  pretensions 
to  distinction  as  a  writer,  or  eloquence  as  a  public  speaker.  He 
seems  to  have  owed  his  success  in  life  to  great  caution,  prudence, 
and  deliberation  in  every  thing  which  he  said  or  did." 

The  same  writer  (Jabez  D.  Hammond );  in  speaking 
of  the  groundless  and  unjust  attack  made  on  the  Ad- 
ministration by  Governor  Clinton,  of  New  York,  in 
1820,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Administration  was  interfering  in  the  New 
York  elections,  took  occasion  to  say : — 

' '  He  must  have  known  that  there  was  not  at  that  timfi  the 
least  inclination  among  the  people  of  this  or  any  other  State  in 
the  Union  to  oppose  the  Administration  of  Mr.  Monroe.  He 
had  been  very  tolerant  towards  the  Federalists,  and  that  party 
felt  no  disposition  to  wage  a  hopeless  warfare  against  him.  Our 
foreign  relations  were  prosperous,  and  our  commerce  was  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  There  was  no  just  cause  of  complaint 
against  the  General  Government,  and,  although  many  ardent 
Democratic  politicians  were  not  well  pleased  with  the  President ; 
yet  they  did  not  choose  publicly  to  denounce  him.  He  was  not 
a  man  of  vigorous  intellect,  but  he  was  discreet  and  prudent.  It 
was  owing  to  his  discretion,  and  to  the  unusual  political  calm  which 
prevailed  during  the  eight  years  in  which  he  presided,  that  no 
President,  with  the  exception  of  General  Washington,  ever  sailed 
so  smoothly  through  two  Presidential  terms  as  he  did.  He  had 
no  warm  friends,  or  open  enemies.  He  was  in  1820  re-elected 
without  opposition.  What  could  Mr.  Clinton  hope  to  gain  by 
attacking  such  an  Administration  ?" 

There  has  been  no  time,  strictly  speaking,  in  the 
history  of  this  Nation  when  there  were  not  party  dis- 
tinctions of  some  kind.  In  the  Revolutionary  period 
there  were  Whigs  and  Tories,  or  Friends  of  American 
Freedom  and  Friends  of  English  Domination  and  Mon- 
archy. In  the  struggle  for  a  National  Union,  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Confederacy,  the  advocates  of  the  Consti- 
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tution  shrewdly  adopted  the  name  of  Federalists,  and 
left  to  their  opponents  the  privilege  they  could  not 
escape  of  calling  themselves  Anti-Federalists.  These 
latter  finally  took  the  name  of  Republicans,  and  from 
these  mainly  came  the  latter-day  Democrats.  From 
1796  to  1816,  these  parties  waged  a  war  of  great  bit- 
terness. The  defeat  of  John  Adams,  in  1800,  and  the 
proceedings  connected  with  that  defeat,  gave  the  first 
fatal  blow  to  the  Federal  party ;  and  the  unfortunate 
and  sometimes  rebellious  opposition  to  the  War  of  1812, 
killed  it,  or  with  that  war  terminated  the  issues,  mainly, 
which  kept  these  parties  in  conflict,  and  sustained 
them.  A  few  years  of  comparative  political  quiet  now 
blessed  the  land.  The  fierce  partisan  struggle  which 
began  early  in  the  second  term  of  Mr.  Monroe's  Pres- 
idency was  chiefly  a  contest  between  the  giants  and 
their  supporters,  a  race  of  men,  not  principles  or  policy, 
as  all  of  them  were  supposed  to  belong  to  the  one  or- 
ganized party,  all  were  Republicans  (Democrats). 

Mr,  Monroe's  so-called  quiet  Administration  was 
marked  by  some  great  and  important  events,  and  was 
not  without  some  intensely  interesting  and  exciting 
ones.  At  the  head  of  the  latter  class  was  the  war 
with  the  Seminole  Indians,  with  the  strange  and  start- 
ling events  connected  with  it,  with  the  consequent 
trial  of  General  Jackson  for  misconduct,  or  what  was 
called  a  trial,  in  resolutions  of  censure  and  debates  on 
them  in  Congress. 

The  Florida  Treaty  was  one  of  the  most  important 
achievements  of  the  Administration,  if  it  was  not  an 
unmitigated  good  for  all  time  to  come.  The  final 
purchase  of  East  and  West  Florida  was  an  event  of 
great  consequence  to  this  country,  and  the  defect  in 
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the  treaty  as  to  the  western  or  Mexican  boundary, 
which,  in  the  course  of  time,  led  to  a  not  very  repu- 
table American  war,  appeared  to  be  one  of  those 
apparent  necessities  or  oversights  against  which  human 
prudence  may  not  always  be  able  to  provide,  and  the 
ultimate  consequences  of  which  human  foresight  can 
not  reach. 

Under  the  elaborate  reasoning  of  Mr.  Monroe  inter- 
nal improvements  under  the  patronage  of  the  General 
Government  were  checked  for  several  Administrations, 
but  repenting  of  the  lick  he  had  struck,  his  last  An- 
nual Message  took  up  the  subject  with  a  new  interest, 
and  on  his  recommendation  the  theory  of  internal  im- 
provements was  set  forward  in  a  wholly  unexpected 
manner,  to  the  great  delight  of  his  successor,  who  left 
no  effort  untried  to  put  the  grand  work  beyond  the 
uncertain  chances  of  the  future.  The  establishment 
of  a  territorial  government  in  Florida  was  a  perform- 
ance altogether  unique  in  the  history  of  this  country, 
and  could  hardly  have  been  more  a  topic  of  strange 
interest  if  it  had  been  undertaken  through  the  agency 
of  Red  Jacket  or  Tecumseh,  instead  of  General  Jack- 
son. The  great  political  event  of  this  Administration 
was  the  Missouri  Compromise,  a  brilliant  achievement, 
constituting  the  first  chapter  in  the  great  conflict 
between  freedom  and  slavery. 

"  The  Monroe  Doctrine  "  has  always  been  held  out 
as  the  distinctive  principle  of  Mr.  Monroe's  Adminis- 
tration, the  grand  finale. 

The  theory  of  protection,  or  the  "American  Sys- 
tem," as  it  was  termed,  was  avowed  and  advanced  in 
the  Tariff  of  1824.     Trade  with  Mexico  was  fostered. 

In  the  winter  of-  1820  a  movement  was  begun  in 
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Congress  by  Dr.  Floyd,  of  Virginia,  for  settling  the  only 
country  on  the  Pacific  claimed  by  the  United  States, 
that  on  the  Columbia  River,  in  Oregon,  and  a  bill  in- 
troduced to  make  provision  for  it ;  but  while  the  House 
gave  little  heed  to  this  bill  at  the  time,  it  served  to 
break  the  ground  in  a  subject  which  was  destined  to  be 
one  of  no  little  moment  to  the  people  of  this  country. 

Under  this  Administration  the  settlement  of  the 
West  was  pushed  forward  with  great  vigor.  The  War 
Department  was  exceedingly  active  in  fostering  adven- 
ture in  this  direction.  Military  posts  were  established 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  and  at  the 
Mandan  villages  on  the  Missouri,  and  Fort  Snelling 
was  built  on  the  beautiful  promontory  and  plateau  at 
the  junction  of  the  Minnesota  with  the  Mississippi, 
between  St.  Paul  and  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  And 
other  steps  were  taken  to  keep  the  Indians  in  check, 
to  claim  or  take  possession  of  the  new  territory,  and 
also  to  look  after  the  progressive  or  aggressive  tenden- 
cies of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 

Mr.  Monroe's  Cabinet  was  extraordinarily  strong, 
and  his  selection  of  men  for  that  position  was  greatly 
to  his  advantage  over  the  country.  His  selection 
spoke  well  of  his  judgment  and  purposes.  No  man  in 
the  Nation  was  better  suited,  or  was  supposed  tb  be 
better  suited,  to  fill  the  Department  of  State  than 
Mr.  Adams,  and  especially  did  his  appointment  give 
satisfaction  at  the  North. 

Mr.  Calhoun  was  then  entering  the  most  universally 
honorable  period  of  his  public  career.  For  the  next 
eight  or  nine  years  his  sentiments  were  believed  to  be 
void  of  sectional  narrowness,  his  patriotism  was  be- 
lieved to  be  of  the  most  lofty  character,  and  his  prin- 
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ciples  of  the  widest,  most  statesman-like,  and  practi- 
cable tendency.  "  No  man,"  said  he,  "  would  reprobate 
more  pointedly  than  myself  any  concerted  union  be- 
tween States  for  interested  or  sectional  objects.  Such 
concert  would  be  against  the  spirit  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, which  was  intended  to  bind  all  the  States  in  one 
common  bond  of  union  and  friendship." 

An  admirable  national  sentiment,  indeed !  At  this 
period  Mr.  Calhoun  strongly  favored  a  system  of 
internal  improvements  by  the  National  Government, 
and,  as  Secretary  of  War,  was  enthusiastic  in  his 
plans  for  the  construction  of  national  roads  and  canals, 
both  in  view  of  aiding  the  military  arm  of  the  Grov- 
ernment  and  advancing  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
country.  He  also  favored  judicious  legislative  pro- 
tection for  every  important  interest  of  the  country. 
He  was  extremely  popular,  and  this  popularity  was  not 
limited  to  any  locality. 

Mr.  Wirt,  the  Attorney-General,  was  one  of  the 
most  able  lawyers  of  his  day,  and  universally  esteemed 
for  his  many  excellent  qualities. 

Mr.  Crawford  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most 
able  men  of  the  country. 

Smith  Thompson,  of  the  Navy,  afterwards  one 
of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  his  successor 
in  the  Cabinet,  Samuel  L.  Southard,  were  men  of 
acknowledged  ability  and  public  worth. 

R.  J.  Meigs  and  his  successor,  John  McLean,  in  the 
Post-office  Department,  were  men  of  sterling  qualities, 
and  their  selection  was  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to 
the  country. 

Then,  too,  the  permanency  and  certainty  of  all 
grades    of   public    offices    gave   tranquillity  and   pre- 
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vented  public  strife.  Men  were  not  removed  from 
office  but  for  causes  which  would  apply  in  business 
anywhere  else.  Nor  were  they  required  to  subject 
their  own  private  opinions  to  official  or  Administration 
regulations  or  test^.  A  happy  state  of  affairs  which 
ended  forever  in  this  country  with  the  inauguration 
of  General  Jackson  as  President. 

From  the  time  Mr.  Monroe  entered  public  life  in 
1782,  until  he  took  a  place  in  the  Cabinet  of  Mr. 
Madison,  or  even  later,  he  was  strongly  partisan  in 
his  feelings,  more  so  than  most  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  more  so  than  was  reasonably  founded  in  the  history 
of  the  times.  After  becoming  thoroughly  reconciled  to 
the  Constitution  and  the  National  Government,  he  be- 
came intensely  hostile  towards  the  Federalists,  who  in 
the  main  never  did  place  much  value  upon  his  character. 
After  he  became  President,  while  he  held  closely  to 
his  party  in  appointments,  he  was  exceedingly  anxious 
that  his  Administration  should  be  free  from  party  strifes, 
and  with  a  view  to  this  end  shaped  his  own  conduct  in 
a  way  best  to  disarm  criticism  and  prevent  ill-feeling. 

He  held  that  two  political  parties  w'ere  not  neces- 
sary for  the  welfare  of  the  country,  and  in  this  belief 
conducted  his  Administration.  To  help  forward  this 
opinion,  mainly,  was  the  object  of  his  tours  North  and 
South,  hoping  by  this  and  other  means  to  kill  what 
was  left  of  the  Federal  party,  or  reconcile  it  to  him- 
self. His  success  was  not  inconsiderable.  While  he 
quietly  and  steadily  kept  his  party  in  view,  his  patri- 
otism had  made  rapid  advances. 

His  administration  of  public  affairs  was  mainly 
broad  and  national,  and  no  charge  of  corruption  or 
favoritism  could  be  held  against  him.     His  hands  were 
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clean;  and  although  he  lived  by  his  office,  there  was 
never  in  it  to  him  a  question  of  self-enriching.  In  his 
private  habits  and  life  he  was  not  only  without  taint, 
but  was  highly  exemplary;  and  in  his  domestic  rela- 
tions he  was  a  model  of  manly  excellence. 

He  did  not  occupy  the  first  intellectual  rank  among 
his  countrymen.  As  a  speaker  and  writer  he  was  not 
brilliant,  but  his  messages,  most  of  his  state  papers, 
letters,  and  other  writings  were  sound  and  fair,  and 
those  of  them  that  relate  to  public  affairs  do  not 
diminish  the  general  strength  of  the  national  history. 
The  merely  partisan  era  of  his  life  ended  long  before 
he  quit  the  public  service,  and  his  afiections  became 
markedly  single  for  his  country  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Monroe  was  an  Episcopalian  in  his  Church 
preferences,  as  were  the  members  of  his  family.  But 
unlike  Jefferson  and  the  Adamses,  he  wrote  little  or 
nothing  as  to  his  religion  or  his  theology.  Scarcely 
a  trace  of  his  opinions  and  feelings  in  this  way  is  to 
be  found  among  his  letters.  The  estimation  he  put 
upon  religion,  or  the  stress  he  placed  upon  the  Here- 
after relatively,  or  independently  of  a  correct  life  in 
this  world,  he  did  not  make  a  subject  of  conversation 
even  with  his  friends.  His  Christian  character  was 
well  illustrated  by  the  great  rectitude  of  his  long 
public  career.  His  private  and  public  habits  were 
under  the  control  of  the  same  publi-c  principles. 

In  his  earlier  public  career,  especially,  he  was,  to 
some  extent,  under  the  influence  of  Jefferson  and 
Madison,  but  he  managed  his  relation  to  them  with 
dexterity.  They  were  mainly  little  more,  perhaps,  to 
him  than  wise  friends,  whose  advice  he  very  frequently 
did  not  take.    Often  when  he  sought  their  views  it  was 
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to  gain  strength  for  the  step  he  had  already  designed. 
This  conduct  was  especially  markworthy  in  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's dealings  with  General  Jackson,  whose  opinion  he 
regarded  much  less  than  he  did  the  General's  growing 
popularity. 

In  regard  to  slavery,  Mr.  Monroe  was  not  fully  in 
accord  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  while  his  views  were  mainly 
in  the  same  directions;  but  like  most  of  the  calm  and 
cautious  men  of  that  age,  he  seldom  spoke  of  a  subject 
for  which  he  had  not  undoubted  respect.  Of  the  slave- 
trade  he  was  a  bitter  opponent,  and  often  expressed 
himself  decidedly  in  private  on  that  point.  His  mes- 
sages to  Congress  would  sufficiently  settle  any  doubt 
as  to  his  position  about  this  matter.  And  on  general 
terms  he  was  opposed  to  slavery,  as  were  his  prede- 
cessors of  the  "Virginia  Dynasty,"  and  most  of  the 
most  able  and  worthy  men  of  the  Revolutionary  period. 

In  1818,  Great  Britain  began  and  pushed  with  great 
energy  her  scheme  for  concentrated  international  naA^al 
operation  against  the  African  slave-trade ;  and  through- 
out Mr.  Monroe's  Administration  England  did  not  let 
the  matter  rest;  nor  indeed  did  she  until  the  Treaty 
of  Washington,  the  Webster  and  Ashburton  Treaty, 
was  effected  in  1842,  under  John  Tyler,  providing  that 
both  nations  should  keep  small  squadrons  on  the 
African  coast  for  breaking  up  the  nefarious  traffic. 
Mr.  Monroe's  slowness  in  meeting  the  overtures  of 
England  in  this  business  was  simply  owing  to  the 
policy  of  this  Government  against  foreign  alliances. 
Europe  for  the  Old  World,  and  America  for  the  New, 
was  the  cautious  principle. 

Notwithstanding  the  variety  of  Mr.  Monroe's  pub- 
lic engagements,  his  life  was  mainly  calm  and  even. 

36— E 
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His  aspirations  were  really  not  great.  His  successes 
could  not,  however,  have  startled  him.  They  were 
not  merely  the  result  of  fortunate  circumstances.  His 
preparatory  education  was  only  moderate.  His  law 
studies  were  not  profound.  His  general  attainments 
were  not  such  as  to  give  him  unusual  notice.  As  a 
practical  lawyer  he  made  little  reputation.  None 
of  his  qualities  were  of  an  unusual  character.  But  in 
this  he  was  not  different  from  most  of  his  countrymen 
who  have  occupied  public  place.  That  labor  which  is 
said  to  overcome  all  things  is  seldom  taken  into  account 
with  sporadic  geniuses. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Monroe's  family  did  not  advance 
him.  Its  extent  and  character  clogged  his  steps.  His 
father  was  hardly  a  member  of  one  of  the  "first  fam- 
ilies," and  none  of  the  Monroes  had  at  any  time  been 
distinguished.  By  her  first  marriage  his  mother  be- 
came a  Dawson,  and  this  marriage  brought  him  more 
relatives  to  make  demands  upon  his  private  resources, 
but  not  to  increase  his  good  fortune.  "Beau"  Dawson, 
a  half-brother  of  Mr.  Monroe's,  was  a  character  about 
Washington  in  Mr.  Monroe's  best  days  there.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  one  of  Virginia's  most 
reliable  men  was  Judge  Joseph  Jones,  the  friend  of 
Jefferson,  and  that  from  him  Mr.  Monroe  got  more 
than  in  mere  bequests  of  property.  This  relative  was 
a  friend  and  helper  in  every  sense. 

Mr.  Monroe's  solid  and  reliable  qualities  were  early 
apparent.  These  advanced  him  in  the  State  in  his  first 
political  step,  and  then  placed  him  in  the  Continental 
Congress.  One  step  prepared  the  way  for  the  next. 
Although  fortunately  cast  in  what  was  termed  the 
Virginia  or  Jefferson   Dynasty  of  Presidents,  it  was 
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not  chance  or  luck  that  placed  him  there.  Solid  and 
trusty  qualities  and  varied  and  honorable  public  expe- 
riences were  his  recommendations.  Virginia  had  no 
other  man  so  well  fitted  to  follow  Jefferson  and  Mad- 
ison; and  with  him  the  succession  passed  from  the 
"  Mother  of  Presidents." 

In  his  Presidency  there  was  no  disappointment.  It 
went  beyond  public  expectations.  Partisan  conflict  was 
at  its  lowest  ebb  most  of  the  time.  Prosperity  was 
unbounded ;  and  never  before,  perhaps,  had  the  Nation 
made  greater  and  more  certain  strides  in  the  conditions 
of  permanency  and  union.  However  peaceful  the 
times,  his  Administration  was  eventful,  valuable,  and 
interesting. 

Age  and  disease  had  overtaken  him  before  he  quit 
public  employments;  and  although  he  had  little  dispo- 
sition to  depart  from  the  course  pursued  by  his  prede- 
cessors in  holding  himself  aloof  from  public  affairs, 
ill-health  would  soon  have  cut  short  any  other  course. 
What  of  distinction  men  attached  to  the  life  he  had 
lived,  he  enjoyed  quietly  and  with  little  concern. 

Few  men  have  been  noted  for  their  great  deeds. 
Most  praiseworthy  lives  have  been  marked  by  their 
multitude  of  good  deeds.  Without  being  great  in  any 
thing,  Mr.  Monroe  worked  more  than  ordinarily  well 
in  most  things.  He  never  lost  sight  of  his  own  moral 
accountability,  and  exacted  less  of  men  than  he  ex- 
pected and  desired  them  to  exact  of  him. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE  FROM  1817  TO  1825— THE  PRESIDENT 
AND  HIS  FAMILY. 

WHILE  attending  the  Continental  Congress,  then 
in  session  in  New  York,  Mr.  Monroe  was  mar- 
ried in  February,  1786,  to  Eliza  Kortright,  daughter 
of  Lawrence  Kortright,  of  New  York  City,  a  man  of 
some  standing,  whose  family  was  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive in  the  Tory  city  during  the  Revolution- 
ary 'War. 

Kortright  had  four  daughters  and  one  son ;  and  one 
of  these  daughters  married  Nicholas  Gouvemeur,  a 
member  of  one  of  the  old  Colonial  families ;  one  of  them 
became  Mrs.  Knox;  and  another  married  Hyleger,  a 
person  of  some  note  about  the  Court  of  the  King  of 
Denmark.  These  Kortright  (Kortwright)  girls  were 
said  to  be  unusually  accomplished  for  the  times,  al- 
though it  does  not  exactly  appear  in  what  way,  as 
the  term  accomplished,  applied  to  women,  was  vastly 
more  vague  and  really  senseless  then  than  it  is  at  this 
day.  But  they  were  pretty,  fashionable,  society  peo- 
ple, in  an  aristocratic,  strong  Tory  community  with 
English  preferences,  and  a  strong  excess  of  English 
practices. 

The  following  letter  dated  March  2,  1786,  and 
written  by  Mr.   Monroe  to  his  uncle,  Joseph  Jones, 
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was   furnished   for   this  work  by  Mrs.  Marian    Gou- 
verneur : — 

"Agreeable  to  the  information  I  gave  you  in  my  last  the 
Thursday  evening  I  was  united  to  the  young  lady  I  mentioned, 
to  avoid  the  idle  ceremonies  of  the  place,  we  withdrew  into  the 
country  for  a  few  days.  We,  several  days  since,  returned  to  her 
father's  house,  since  which,  I,  as  usual,  have  attended  Congress. 
While  I  remain  in  Congress  we  shall  reside  with  him.  If  the 
state  of  business  here  will  permit,  I  shall  unquestionably  attend 
the  court  in  April.  My  plan  is  to  bring  Mrs.  Monroe  into 
Virginia  the  latter  end  of  June  next.  In  the  meantime  I  shall 
seek  to  effect  the  best  possible  establishment  either  in  Fredericks- 
burg or  Richmond.  Colonel  Grayson  advises  strongly  Richmond, 
and  is  further  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  ill-advised  in  me  to 
attend  the  court  as  I  shall  lose,  perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  by  it.  I  hope  you  wUl  have  time  to  advise  me  upon  this 
head.  Enclose  me  also  the  act  of  assembly  passed  in  1784 
referring  it  to  Congress  whether  they  shall  pay  the  British  debts, 
while  they  continue  their  present  infractions  of  the  treaty.  We 
have  not  this  act,  and  wish  it  much. 

' '  Believe  me  your  affectionate  friend  and  servant, 

"  James  Monboe." 

Soon  after  this  Mr.  Monroe  and  his  wife  took  up  their 
residence  at  Fredericksburg,  where  he  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  the  law.  When  Monroe  entered  the  Congress  , 
of  the  United  States  Mrs.  Monroe  accompanied  him  to 
the  Capital,  and  from  that  time  to  the  end  of  her  life, 
she  was  his  companion  in  his  various  public  employ- 
ments. She  went  with  him  to  France  and  keenly 
shared  with  him  the  manner  of  his  recall  in  1797. 
When  he  again  returned  to  Europe  in  1803,  she,  with 
her  two  children,  was  with  him.  Here  Mrs.  Monroe 
acquired  much  of  that  polish  which  she  displayed  in 
the  positions  she  filled  by  her  husband's  side  at  home, 
as  well  as  the  aristocratic  and  exclusive  tendencies  of 
which  she  was  charged.     Mrs.   Monroe  was  naturally 
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proud-spirited,  and  especially  after  her  marriage,  had 
little  taste  for  what  is  commonly  called  society.  She 
was  able  at  the  outset  to  see  what  most  realize  only 
when  it  is  too  late,  that  a  life  devoted  to  society  is 
neither  unselfish  nor  wise,  that  it  is  "  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit."  She  had  duties  to  perform  for 
which  she  could  have  no  substitute.  These  duties 
were  the  objects  and  pleasure  of  her  life.  The  fiction, 
termed  society,  could  not  draw  her  from  these. 
Society,  then  as  now,  meant  gossip,  panniers,  brocades, 
comparisons,  precedences,  despotisms,  unreasonable 
exactions  under  uninteresting  circumstances,  incongen- 
iality,  conflicts,  ignorance,  rudeness,  scandal,  insin- 
cerity, sorrow,  compunction,  vexation,  time  irreparably 
lost,  and  an  extended  train  of  many-sided  evils  and 
disappointments,  with  few  or  no  palliating  accompani- 
ments. Society  never  does  anything  greater  than 
repeat  itself,  and  anything  worse  than  this  it  could 
barely  do.  Society  is  a  strife  of  great  I's  with  little 
brains  and  less  heart,  and  twisted  and  dubious  morals. 
Society  is  idleness,  tittle-tattle,  late   hours,  over-eat- 

'  ing,  over-drinking,  over-talking,  over-playing,  over- 
lying, under-working,  under-sleeping,  under-thinking, 
and  much  other  unmanly  practice  and  dissipation. 
"  Society  "  is  mainly  homicidal,  and  the  most  supremely 
selfish  thing  in  the  world. 

Some  stress  is  put  upon  this  foolish  and  worthless 
thing  here  because  Mrs.  Monroe  could  not  give  her- 
self to  it,  and  because  all   who   have  said  any   thing 

,  about  her,  probably  for  want  of  anything  better  or 
worse  to  say,  have  said  that  she  was  not  at  all  inclined 
to  or  fond  of  "  society,"  as  if  "  society  "  were  the  grand 
end  of  human  life.     With  a  matter-of-course  kind  of 
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air  this  comes  to  us,  as  if  to  indicate  that  this  want 
was  Mrs.  Monroe's  crime,  that  this  was  really  the 
verdict  upon  her  conduct.  But  life  had  evidently- 
come  to  mean  something  calmer,  and  better  to  her  than 
• "  society,"  however  private  feelings  of  pride  may  have 
disfigured  it.  And  even  her  modified  views  of  a 
better  and  safer  social  life  her  delicate  organization  stood 
in  the  way  of  her  carrying  out.  There  is  some  evi- 
dence to  show  that  she  made  a  reasonable  use  of  the 
talent  and  strength  she  had.  She  omitted  few  of  the 
real  demands  and  duties  of  life ;  and  the  occasions  in 
which  she  could  benefit  those  around  her  were  not 
passed  unheeded.  Towards  the  close  of  Mr.  Monroe's 
Presidency  she  was  unable  to  appear  often  in  the  not 
altogether  reasonable  place  public  sentiment  had 
assigned  the  wife  of  the  President  in  the  exhibitions 
and  ceremonies  of  the  White  House. 

The  following  recollections  concerning  Mrs.  Monroe 
were  written  to  be  used  in  this  work,  on  the  30th  of 
March,  1880,  by  Mrs.  Nicholas  P.  Trist,  grand- 
daughter of  Thomas  Jefferson,  then  residing  in  Alex- 
andria, Virginia,  and  at  the  instance  of  Mrs.  Gouver- 
neur  : — 

"My  earliest  recollection  of  Mrs.  Monroe  was  a  visit  she 
made  my  mother  at  Edgehill  after  Mr.  Monroe's  return  from 
France,  whither  my  grandfather  sent  him  as  minister.  She  was 
accompanied  by  Maria  Monroe,  a  child  near  my  own  age,  and 
this  visit  was  impressed  on  my  memory  by  the  then  new  fashion 
of  pantalettes  on  little  girls.  Maria  Monroe  wore  them,  fresh 
from  Paris.  I  of  course  have  no  distinct  recollections  of  Mrs. 
Monroe's  appearance  then,  but  Colonel  Monroe  (as  he  was  called 
before  he  was  President)  owned  a  place  but  three  miles  from 
Monticello,  where  they  passed  a  part  of  their  summers  for  many 
years.  Naturally  there  was  much  intercourse  between  the  two 
families,  especially  between   my  grandfather  and   Mr.    Monroe. 
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Mrs.  Monroe  was  a  beauty  even  within  my  recollections,  and  she 
had  the  reputation  of  greater  beauty  at  an  earlier  date.  I 
remember  especially  the  beauty  of  her  coloring,  very  clear  white, 
with  exquisitely  chiseled  features.  She  was  not  sociable,  not  at 
aU  fond  of  society,  but  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  she  did 
not  when  necessary,  and  when  called  on  for  exertion,  sacrifice  . 
her  taste  to  any  claims  of  society,  which  her  husband's  position 
as  a  public  character  imposed  upon  her.  Her  beauty  was 
universally  admired,  and  in  her  manners  there  was  nothing  to 
repel,  if  not  positively  to  attract.  Of  her  religion  I  never  heard 
a  remark.'' 

While  in  France,  in  1796,  Mrs.  Monroe  had  the 
happiness  to  be  instrumental  in  saving  the  life  of  the 
wife  of  General  La  Fayette.  Minister  Monroe  deter- 
mined on  the  day  on  which  Madame  La  Fayette  was 
to  be  executed  to  risk  a  display  of  the  power  of  his 
friendship  and  that  of  the  Nation  he  represented,  to 
save  her  life.  For  this_  purpose  Mrs.  Monroe  visited 
the  Madame  in  prison,  and  the  affecting  scene  which 
followed  in  the  presence  of  the  guards  was  not  without 
benefit.  The  step  was  only  preliminary,  but  the  in- 
fluence of  the  American  Minister,  in  the  person  of  his 
wife,  was  greater  than  had  been  dreamed  of.  At  all 
events,  on  the  following  day,  Madame  La  Fayette  was 
set  at  liberty,  and  the  Monroes  had  ample  occasion  to 
serve  her  in  other  needful  ways. 

After  returning  from  his  second  mission  in  1807, 
Mr.  Monroe  took  up  his  residence  for  a  time  at  "  Oak 
Hill,"  in  Loudon  County,  and  to  this  place  Mrs.  Mon- 
roe retired  with  her  children,  during  the  exciting 
times  at  Washington,  in  1814 ;  and  to  it  again  she 
went  with  her  husband  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Hay, 
in  the  spring  of  1825.  Here  she  mainly  remained 
until  death.  In  November,  1830,  she  died,  and  on 
the  same  week  her  son-in-law,  George  Hay,  also  died, 
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at   "  Oak    Hill,"   and    their  remains  lie  in  the  family 
burial  ground  on  this  estate. 

Mrs.  Monroe  had  two  children,  Eliza  and  Maria 
Hester.  On  the  17th  of  October,  1808,  the  first  be- 
came  the  wife  of  George  Hay,  a  lawyer  of  ability,  and 
a  man  of  admirable  character.  Mrs.  Hay  survived  her 
husband  and  parents  for  several  years,  and  died  in 
Paris.  She  left  one  child,  Hortensia,  who  became  the 
wife  of  Lloyd  Rogers,  of  Baltimore. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  1820,  the  younger  daughter 
of  Mr.  Monroe  was  married  to  her  cousin,  Samuel 
Lawrence  Gouverneur.  This  was  the  first  marriage 
which  had  ever  occurred  in  the  White  House,  and 
although  it  was  one  of  the  most  noiseless  affairs  of  the 
kind  that  had  ever  been  known  among  the  fashionable, 
it  was  not  allowed  to  pass  without  a  small  social  tem- 
pest. This  daughter  left  children,  the  last  one  of 
whom,  Samuel  L.  Gouverneur,  Jr.,  died  in  Washington 
City,  April  11,  1880. 

The  following  account  of  his  family  and  death  is 
taken  from  the  "  Washington  Herald  "  : — 

"Samuel  Lawrence  Gouverneur,  an  old  resident  of  Washing- 
ton, who  died  on  the  5th  inst,  was  born  in  New  York,  in  1828 ; 
his  father  at  the  time^ postmaster  of  that  city.  The  Gouverneurs 
of  New  York  are  descended  from  Abraham  Gouverneur,  who 
was  Governor  of  La  Rochelle,  about  1680,  and  a  noted  Hugue- 
not. After  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  he  took  refuge 
in  Holland,  and  finally  in  New  York,  where  in  a  few  years  his 
troubles  began  again,  from  his  connection  with  the  administration 
of  Leisler,  and  he  took  refuge  in  Boston,  where  for  two  years  he 
taught  French,  and  was  hospitably  entertained  by  the  Huguenots 
of  that  town.  Returning  to  New  York,  he  soon  became  a  prom- 
inent citizen.  His  descendants  for  several  generations  were  re- 
nowned in  financial  and  social  circles,  and  allied  by  marriage 
with  the  Morrises,  Kembles,  Kortwrights,  and  other  prominent 
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families  of  that  city.  The  late  Mr.  Gouverneur's  father  was  a 
nephew  of  Mrs.  James  Monroe,  and  private  secretary  to  Mr. 
Monroe  when  President  of  the  United  States.  He  was  married 
in  the  White  House  to  Mr.  Monroe's  daughter,  and  after  the 
death  of  his  father-in-law,  resided  for  some  years  at  Oak  Hill,  in 
Virginia,  a  valuable  estate  in  Loudon  County,  inherited  by  Mr. 
Monroe  from  an  uncle.  This  estate  he  sold  about  forty  years 
ago,  and  removed  to  Washington,  where  he  occupied  the  eastern 
house  of  the  De  Menou  buildings  on  H  street.  His  son  was  edu- 
cated at  a  celebrated  French  school  in  New  York,  and  at  the  age 
of  nineteen  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Polk  a  lieutenant  of  United 
States  artillery,  and  served  with  gallantry  in  the  Mexican  war. 
In  1849,  he  applied  for  leave  of  absence  to  attend  the  last  hours 
of  his  mother,  who  had  been  paralyzed.  This  leave  was  refused, 
and  Mr.  Gouverneur  immediately  resigned  his  commission,  thus 
sacrificing  an  enviable  position  to  his  sense  of  filial  duty.  He 
soon  afterward  entered  the  Third  Auditor's  office,  where  he  re- 
mained, with  the  exception  of  a  few  months  spent  in  the  coal  re- 
gion of  Maryland,  until  1858,  when  he  received  the  appointment 
of  consul  at  Foo-chow,  which  he  held  until  removed  by  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, in  1862.  On  his  return  to  America,  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence on  a  farm  near  Frederick  City,  Maryland,  and  in  1872 
established  the  '  Frederick  Herald,'  an  advocate  of  the  election  of 
Horace  Greeley.  In  1873,  he  removed  to  this  city  for  the  edu- 
cation of  his  children,  and  the  prosecution  of  a  claim  before  Con- 
gress, as  the  executor  of  James  Monroe,  for  compensation  for  the 
latter's  Kevolutionary  services.  For  four  years  his  health  had 
been  on  the  decline.  For  several  weeks  before  his  death  he  suf- 
fered intensely. 

"Mr.  Gouverneur  was  married  in  this  city,  some  years  before 
his  departure  for  China,  to  Miss  Marian  Campbell,  a  daughter  of 
the  learned  and  accomplished  James  Campbell,  for  a  long  time 
surrogate  of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York.  This  estimable 
lady  rendered  his  home  supremely  happy.'' 

The  writer  of  "  Ladies  of  the  White  House  "  tells 
that  a  newspaper,  in  1817,  spoke  as  follows  of  Mrs. 
Monroe  : — 

"Mrs.  Monroe  is  an  elegant,  accomplished  woman.  She  pos- 
sesses a  charming  mind  and  dignity  of  manners  which  peculiarly 
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fit  her  for  her  elevated  station.  Her  retired,  domestic  habits 
will  be  much  annoyed  by  what  is  here  called  society,  if  she 
does  not  change  the  etiquette  (if  it  may  be  called  so),  estab- 
lished by  Mrs.  Washington,  Mrs.  Adams,  and  Mrs.  Madison,  a 
routine  which  her  feeble  constitution  wUl  not  permit  her  to  en- 
counter. To  go  through  it,  she  must  become  a  perfect  slave 
to  the  sacrifice  of  her  health.  The  secretaries,  senators,  for- 
eign ministers,  consuls,  auditors,  accountants,  oflScers  of  the  army 
and  navy  of  every  grade,  farmers,  merchants,  parsons,  priests, 
lawyers,  judges,  auctioneers,  and  nothingarians,  all  with  their 
wives,  and  some  with  their  gawky  ofispring,  crowd  to  the  Pres- 
ident's House  every  Wednesday  evening ;  some  in  shoes,  most 
in  boots,  and  many  in  spurs;  some  snuffing,  others  chewing, 
and  many  longing  for  the  cigars  and  whisky-punch  left  at 
home.  Some  with  powdered  heads,  others  frizzled  and  oiled, 
with  some  whose  heads  a  comb  has  never  touched,  half  hid  by 
dirty  collars,  reaching  far  above  their  ears,  as  stiff  as  pasteboard." 

In  the  Presidency  of  Mr.  Monroe  Washington  was 
a  muddy,  and  sparsely  settled  town,  and  before  the 
days  of  railroads,  it  had  comparatively  few  visitors. 
But  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Madison  had  revived  the  old-time 
pomp  and  fashion,  and  it  was  still  a  part  of  the  era 
of  small  trowsers,  knee-buckles,  long  hose,  cues,  and 
powdered  hair.  Mrs.  Monroe  was  invited  in  Decem- 
ber, 1818,  to  attend  a  ball  at  the  residence  of  the 
French  Minister,  to  which  the  President  was  also  in- 
vited. Mr.  Monroe  decided  not  to  attend,  and  when 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet  stated  that  they  could 
give  no  advice  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  Mrs. 
Monroe,  she  at  once  declared  that  where  her  husband 
could  not  go,  was  not  a  suitable  place  for  her  to  ap- 
pear. Laying  aside  some  whim-whams  of  social  eti- 
quette, her  conclusion,  on  general  terms,  was  highly 
praiseworthy,  and  her  example  was  deserving  of  per- 
petual imitation  by  women  of  less  note.  But  this 
ridiculous  fact  may  be  turned  to  another  point  of  still 
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more  weight,  namely,  that  husbands  of  all  grades,  as 
a  rule  with  few  exceptions,  should  only  go  where  their 
wives  may  go  without  offense  to  the  most  delicate 
senses  and  the  most  elevated  moral  sentiments. 

But  this  De  Neuville  ball  stirred  up  a  breeze  from 
another  quarter.  Mrs.  Hay  had  recently  arrived  from 
Virginia,  and  the  question  as  to  the  President's 
daughter  also  had  to  be  settled.  Mrs.  Hay  would  not 
even  call  upon  the  wives  of  foreign  ministers.  Much 
was  said  on  this  great  topic,  and  she  and  her  mother 
decided  that  this  calling  on  her  part  would  not  be  in 
keeping  with  republican  dignity.  Mr.  Adams,  who 
often  acted  as  a  sort  of  grand  chamberlain  to  the 
Court,  was  notified  that  his  services  would  be  neces- 
sary in  this  momentous  matter.  He  wrote  about  it  in 
the  following  terms  : — 

"At  breakfast  I  received  a  note  from  Mrs.  Hay  requesting 
me  to  call  upon  her  this  day  before  seeing  Mr.  De  Neuville,  if 
possible.  I  called  at  Peale's  and  told  him  I  could  not  sit  this  day ; 
then  called  upon  Mrs.  Hay,  with  whom  was  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Monroe.  Her  object  was  to  desire  me  to  inform  Mr.  Hyde  de 
Neuville  that  she  would,  at  the  request  of  her  father,  though  she 
said  it  was  much  against  her  own  inclination,  go  to  the  ball  next 
Monday ;  but  it  was  upon  conditions :  first,  that  it  would  leave 
her  position  with  the  ladies  of  the  foreign  ministers  precisely 
where  it  was ;  that  she  would  afterwards  neither  visit  them,  nor 
receive  visits  from  them,  nor  accept  of  any  invitations  to  their 
parties ;  second,  that  no  rank  or  station  should  be  assigned  to  her 
at  the  ball,  no  pretense  of  distinguishing  her  as  the  President's 
daughter ;  that  at  supper  she  would  find  her  place  somewhere 
among  the  Commodore's  wives,  but  must  have  no  particular  dis- 
tinction shown  her ;  third,  that  Mr.  De  Neuville  might  write  to 
his  own  government  whatever  he  pleased  upon  the  subject,  but 
that  if  an  account  of  the  ball  was  to  be  published  in  the  news- 
papers here,  her  name  should  not  be  mentioned." 

Mrs.  Monroe  also  took  the  occasion  to  say  some- 
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thing  to  Mr.  Adams  as  to  her  troubles  about  first 
visits,  to  the  effect  that  she  had  adopted  the  rule  of 
not  returning  any  visits,  although  she  had  hurt  some 
feelings  by  it.  While  she  acted  wisely  and  best,  per- 
haps, in  this  course,  the  whole  matter  was  quite  dis- 
gusting. 

On  the  3d  of  July,  1819,  Mr.  Adams  wrote  in  his 
Diary  in  speaking  of  the  French  minister: — 

' '  He  asked  also  whether  he  and  Madame  de  Neuville  should 
call  upon  Mrs.  Monroe  to  take  leave.  As  I  could  not  answer  him 
on  this  subject,  he  said  the  foreign  ministers  were  placed  in  an 
unpleasant  predicament  by  not  knowing  whether  their  visits 
would  be  received,  and  yet  being  unwilling  to  omit  any  mark  of 
respect  to  the  President's  family  which  might  be  expected.  I  told 
him  I  would  make  some  inquiry,  and  let  him  know  the  result." 

But,  surely  enough,  on  the  next  day,  George  Hay 
came  over  and  told  Mr.  Adams  that  Mrs.  President 
Monroe  could  not  receive  Hyde  de  Neuville  and  his 
wife.  Poor  De  NeuviUe  !  this  subject  of  etiquette  at 
the  court  of  the  great  American  Republic  was  far  more 
difficult  than  making  treaties  with  a  man  quite  his 
equal  in  stubborness.  Poor  Tom  Jefferson!  little  did 
his  pupil,  when  his  own  slipshod  tracks  were  scarcely 
cold,  heed  his  example  as  to  republican  usages  and 
simplicity. 

As  has  been  said,  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Monroe's 
daughter,  who  died  in  1850,  and  was  buried  at  Oak 
Hill  by  the  side  of  her  mother,  was  the  first  wedding 
at  the  White  House.  This  was,  of  course,  an  impor- 
tant event  and  was  destined  to  start  anew  the  "  awful " 
question  of  etiquette  among  the  foreign  ministers,  and 
in  the  President's  family.  The  matter  was  brought  to 
a  point  by  some  of  the  foreign  diplomates  employing 
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Mrs.  Adams,  the  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to 
visit  Mrs.  Monroe  and  Mrs.  Hay  at  the  White  House 
to  ascertain  what  would  be  expected  of  them  in  the 
case.  Mrs.  Hay  decided  that  as  she  did  not  receive 
visits  from,  or  exchange  visits  with  the  foreign  minis- 
ters and  their  families,  her  sister  should  not  do  so, 
and  hence  no  note  should  be  made  of  this  extraordi- 
nary event  at  the  President's  House.  But  this  was 
not  the  end  of  the  affair.  A  few  days  after  the  mar- 
riage, Mr.  Monroe  sent  his  brother  with  this  strange 
instruction  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  "  that  he  wished 
him  to  notify  the  foreign  ministers  that  they  might 
pay,  with  their  ladies,  the  wedding  visit  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gouverneur,  and  that  it  would  be  returned;  but 
that  it  must  stop  there." 

But  for  the  honor  of  the  President,  it  turned  out 
after  a  time,  before  much  mischief  was  done,  that 
"  Lieutenant "  Monroe,  as  the  private  secretary  was 
called,  had  himself  manufactured  this  new  piece  of 
etiquette,  and  that  the  President  had  not  chosen  to 
interfere  in  the  wise  conclusion  reached  by  his  family 
as  to  avoiding  a  public  display  of  their  domestic 
relations. 

On  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  March,  1824,  there 
was  a  party  at  the  White  Mansion;  and  it  was  given 
by  Mrs.  Hay.  This  was  a  revolution  in  the  stern 
etiquette  which  had  been  so  long  adhered  to,  and 
caused  no  little  gossip  and  all  sorts  of  speculations 
about  town  and  among  small-minded  society  people, 
and  the  theme  was  greatly  intensified  by  the  fact  that 
the  foreign  ministers  and  their  families  were  invited. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

"THE  PEOPLE,  THE  SOVEREIGNS." 

THE  little  duodecimo  book  of  two  hundred  and 
seventy-four  pages,  called  "  The  People,  The 
Sovereigns,"  was  written  by  Mr.  Monroe  after  the 
close  of  his  Presidency.  For  many  years  the  manu- 
script lay  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Monroe's  grandson  and 
administrator,  Samuel  L.  Gouverneur,  and  not  until  in 
1867,  did  he  put  the  loose  fragments  together  and 
print  it.  And  even  then  Mr.  Gouverneur  did  not 
venture  in  this  step  until  advised  by  Samuel  Tyler, 
George  Bancroft,  and  others,  who  examined  the  work, 
to  do  so,  and  who  exhibited  in  their  advice  bow  utterly 
unreliable  the  judgment  of  such  men  is,  in  many  re- 
spects, quite  likely  to  be. 

One  chapter  of  the  little  volume  is  devoted  to  a  com- 
parative view  of  government  and  society,  and  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  work  is  a  comparative  view  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  ancient  re- 
publics of  Athens,  Lacedemon,  and  Carthage.  Mr. 
Monroe  had  in  contemplation  a  similar  review  of  the 
political  history  and  lessons  of  Rome,  but  death  pre- 
vented the  execution  of  this  trifling  work. 

These  obsolete  governments  afforded  great  fascina- 
tion to  the  political  writers  of  the  first  quarter  of  a 
century  of  this  Nation,  and  from  them  they  drew  their 
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illustrations,  as  well  as  much  of  their  theory.  Such  a 
charm  is  there  yet  to  the  average  unlearned  ad  hominem 
American  politician  about  the  glorious  days  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  that  if  he  can  do  no  more  than  ring  the 
meaningless  names  in  his  speeches,  he  deems  himself 
honored  and  successful.  The  examples  of  Greece, 
Rome,  and  Carthage  are  worth  little  to  the  world,  and 
never  were  worth  any  thing  to  this  Republic,  and  the 
display  of  so-called  learning  about  them  is  always  folly, 
and  often  disgusting. 

There  never  was  anything  more  untrue  which  is  so 
universally  taken  as  an  aphorism  of  wisdom  than  the 
old  hack  that  the  school  of  experience  and  example  is 
the  best  and  the  only  one  in  which  most  people  learn. 
Nations  and  governments  are  subject  to  the  same  gen- 
eral principles  as  individual  persons.  The  great  mass 
of  mankind  learn  but  poorly  in  any  way,  and  the  bulk 
of  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  little  advance  which 
is  made  is  not  to  be  traced  to  one  source  more  than 
another.  Evil,  not  so  much  good,  is  contagious.  What 
could  these  old,  wicked,  defunct  States  of  the  Old 
World  have  in  them  applicable  to  an  age  in  which  earth 
and  man,  all  things,  are  new  ? 

Mr.  Monroe  starts  out  in  this  work  in  these 
words  : — 

Having  served  my  country,  from  very  early  life,  in  its 
most  important  trusts,  abroad  and  at  home,  my  mind  has 
been  turned  in  the  discharge  of  my  public  duties  to  the 
principles  of  the  system  itself,  in  the  success  of  which  I 
have  taken,  and  always  shall  take,  a  deep  interest.  I  have 
witnessed  our  difficulties,  and  have  seen  with  delight  the 
virtue  and  talent  by  which  they  were  surmounted.  In  look- 
ing to  our  future  progress,  some  important  questions  oCcur 
to  which  great  attention  is  due.     Are  we  not  still  menaced 
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with  dangers?  Of  what  nature  are  they,  and  to  what  cause 
or  causes  imputable?  To  these  objects  my  mind  has  also 
been  drawn  with  great  interest;  and  having  now  leisure,  it 
is  my  intention  to  express  my  sentiments  freely  on  them,  in 
the  hope  that  I  may  thereby  render  some  service,  and  under 
the  conviction  that  in  those  instances  in  which  I  may  err, 
I  shall  do  no  harm. 

It  has  been  often  affirmed  that  our  Revolution  forms  the 
most  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  mankind,  and  in  this 
sentiment  I  fully  concur.  But  whence  does  it  derive  its 
importance?  .The  sentiment  is  founded  in  a  belief  that  it 
has  introduced  a  system  of  new  governments  better  calcu- 
lated to  secure  to  the  people  the  blessings  of  liberty,  and 
under  circumstances  more  favorable  to  success,  than  any 
which  the  world  ever  knew  before.  If  such  be  the  fact, 
the  truth  of  the  affirmation  must  be  conceded,  for  surely  no 
event  can  be  so  important,  as  the  establishment  of  a  new 
system  of  government,  which  by  its  intrinsic  merit,  and  the 
force  of  example,  promises  to  promote  so  essentially  the 
happiness  of  mankind. 

Other  republics  have  failed.  Their  career,  though  brill- 
iant, was  marked  by  contentions  which  frequently  convulsed 
and  finally  overthrew  them.  To  what  causes  were  those 
contentions  imputable?  Was  it  that  the  governments 
respectively  were  so  defective  that  their  failure  was  inevi- 
table ?  Or  were  the  societies,  of  which  those  republics  were 
composed,  incapable  of  such  governments?  To  one  or 
other  of  those  causes,  or  to  a  combination  of  them,  their 
fate  must  have  been  imputable.  Do  like  causes  exist  here  ? 
If  they  do,  it  follows  that  we  are  exposed  in  a  certain 
degree  at  least  to  a  like  fate.  These  are  fair  objects  of 
inquiry,  and  I  propose  to  inquire  into  them. 

To  present  in  a  clear  and  distinct  light  the  difference 
between  the  governments  and  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  those  of  other  countries,  ancient  and  modern,  and  to 
show  that  certain  causes  which  produce  disastrous  effects  in 
them  do  not  exist  in  most  instances,  and  are  inapplicable 
in  all,  to  ours,  is  an  inquiry  of  great  extent,  if  pursued  in 

37— B 
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all  its  parts.  It  involves  all  the  great  principles  of  free 
government. 

The  questions  to  be  solved  are,  have  we  so  far  avoided 
the  errors  and  corrected  the  defects  of  other  free  govern- 
ments, as  to  have  attained  a  degree  of  perfection  which  was 
unknown  to  them?  Are  our  societies  in  a  state  better 
adapted  to  the  support  of  such  governments  than  those  of 
any  other  people  ever  were,  over  whom  such  governments 
were  established? 

If  we'  have  been  thus  blessed,  it  must  follow  that  the 
example  of  other  republics  can  not  touch  ours,  and  that  we 
have  just  cause  to  calculate  on  a  destiny  altogether  different 
from  that  which  befell  other  people,  even  those  who  were 
most  free.  We  shall  have  gained  an  eminence  which  no 
other  nation  ever  reached,  and  from  which,  if  we  fall,  the 
fault  will  be  in  ourselves,  and  we  shall  thereby  give  the 
most  discpuraging  example  to  mankind  that  the  world  ever 
witnessed. 

The  following  extracts  will  sufficiently  exhibit  the 
composition  and  character  of  sentiment  of  this  little 
book  : — 

No  proposition,  according  to  my  judgment,  admits  of  a 
more  satisfactory  demonstration,  than  that  in  the  formation 
of  government,  the  condition  of  the  society  on  which  it  is 
to  operate  is  to  be  regarded;  that  the  government  which 
suits  one  State  will  not  suit  another;  and  that  the  most 
improved  state  of  society  is  that  which  is  the  best  suited  to 
the  most  free  government,  if  it  is  not  the  only  one  that 
admits  it. 

Our  system  is  twofold.  State  and  National.  Each  is 
independent  of  the  other,  and  sovereign  to  the  extent,  and 
within  the  limit  of  specified  powers.  The  preservation  of 
each  is  necessary  to  that  of  the  other.  Two  dangers  menace 
it;  disunion  and  consolidation.  Either  would  be  ruinous. 
It  was  by  one  Union  that  we  achieved  our  independence 
and  liberties,  and  by  it  alone  can  they  be  maintained.  It 
must,  therefore,   be  preserved.     Consolidation    would    lead 
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monarchy  and  despotism,  which  would  be  equally  fatal. 
That  danger  must  be  averted.  Both  governments  rest  on 
the  same  basis,  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 

There  are  two  great  principles  in  government,  in  direct 
opposition  to  each  other,  on  one  or  the  other  of  which, 
singly  and  exclusively,  or  on  a  compound  of  both,  all  gov- 
ernments have  been  and  must  be  founded.  One  supposes 
the  sovereignty  to  be  in  the  people,  and  in  them  only.  The 
other,  that  it  is  in  an  individual  or  a  few,  and  that  the  people 
have  no  participation  in  it,  but  are  the  subject  matter  on 
which  it  operates. 

The  terms  sovereignty  and  government  have  generally 
been  considered  as  synonymous.  Most  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject have  used  them  in  that  sense.  To  us,  however,  they 
convey  very  different  ideas,  as  they  must  to  all  who  analyze 
the  subject  on  principle.  The  powers  may  be  separated  and 
placed  in  distinct  hands,  and  it  is  the  faculty  of  making 
that  separation  which  is  enjoyed  by  one  class  of  governments 
alone,  which  secures  to  it  many  of  the  advantages  which  it 
holds  over  all  others. 

It  is  only  in  governments  in  which  the  people  possess  the 
sovereignty  that  the  two  powers  can  be  placed  in  distinct 
bodies ;  nor  can  they  in  them  otherwise  than  by  the  institution 
of  a  government  by  compact,  to  which  all  the  people  are 
parties,  and  in  which  those  who  fill  its  various  departments 
and  offices  are  made  their  representatives  and  servants.  In 
those  instances  the  sovereignty  is  distinct  from  the  govern- 
ment, because  the  people  who  hold  the  one  are  distinct  from 
their  representatives  who  hold  and  perform  the  duties  of  the 
other.  One  is  the  power  which  creates;  the  other  is  the 
subject  which  is  created.  One  is  always  the  same;  the 
other  may  be  modified  at  the  will  of  those  who  made  it. 
Thus  the  Constitution  becomes  the  paramount  law,  and 
every  act  of  the  government,  and  of  every  department  in  it, 
repugnant  thereto,  void. 

In  governments  founded  on  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
in  which  the  two»  powers  are  separated  from  each  other,  there 
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is  a  reciprocal  action  of  the  government  on  the  people,  and 
of  the  people  on  the  government,  which  is  unceasing.  The 
people  prescribe  the  rule  by  compact  by  which  they  shall  be 
governed,  and  in  so  doing  they  prescribe  the  functions  and 
duties  of  the  governing  power,  which  acts  on  themselves  in- 
dividually and  equally.  They  prescribe  also,  in  the  same 
instrument,  the  manner  in  which  their  own  power,  in  the 
capacity  of  sovereign,  shall  be  exercised.  Each  party  has 
its  duties  to  perform,  on  the  faithful  performance  of  which 
the  success  of  the  system  depends.  Precision,  therefore,  is 
equally  important  in  both  instances.  The  government  must 
be  competent  to  its  objects,  and  enjoy  a  freedom  of  action  in 
the  discharge  of  its  duties,  within  the  sphere  prescribed,  and 
on  the  principles  of  the  compact.  Misconduct  and  delin- 
quency in  those  who  administer  it  should  be  punishable  and 
punished,  in  the  mode  provided  for  by  the  system  and  exe- 
cuted under  it.  As  the  power  proceeds  from  the  people,  it 
must  be  made  subservient  to  their  purposes,  and  this  can 
not  be  accomplished  unless  those  who  exercise  it  feel  their 
responsibility  to  their  constituents  in  every  measure  which 
they  adopt,  and  look  to  the  people  and  not  to  themselves. 
The  whole  system,  therefore,  in  all  its  operations,  must  turn 
on  their  suffrages.  They  must  elect  those  who  immediately 
take  their  place,  and  on  whom  the  success  of  the  gov- 
ernment essentially  depends,  and  provide  for  the  discharge 
of  their  duties.  They  must  elect  all  whom  they  can  elect, 
and  provide  for  the  appointment  of  all  others,  by  vesting 
the  power  in  officers  who  will  be  responsible  to  them  for 
their  conduct  therein,  in  the  same  manner  as  for  other  acts 
of  their  official  duty 

The  precise  extent  to  which  the  election  by  the  people 
should  be  carried  should  be  marked  with  great  circumspec- 
tion and  precision.  If  carried  too  far  the  principles  of  free 
government  will  be  violated  and  the  government  be  over- 
thrown. If  carried  in  any  instance  beyond  the  checks  of  their 
representatives  in  the  legislative  branch,  guards  should  be 
provided  to  avert  the  danger  incident  to  and  inseparable  from 
it,  for  the  more  they  are  drawn  beyond  that  limit  the  greater 
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will  be  the  clanger.  The  election  to  that  branch  should  be 
made  as  frequent  as  would  be  necessary  to  preserve  in  full 
force  the  powers  of  the  people,  but  not  more  so.  If  too 
often,  the  people  are  always  in  action  and  the  government 
loses  its  force.  If  too  seldom,  the  people  lose  their  power, 
which  the  government  gains  at  their  expense  and  against 
principle.  In  making  the  election,  enlarged  views  should 
prevail.  The  community  as  well  as  the  district  should  be 
looked  to  by  every  elector. 

The  organization  of  every  free  government  must  be 
adapted  to  the  duties  it  has  to  perform ;  and  the  government 
will  be  the  most  free  in  which  the  organization  is  most  per- 
fect, and  the  best  security  provided  for  the  strict  observance 
of  the  rules  prescribed.  The  prominent  duties  of  a  govern- 
ment consist  in  the  enactment  of  laws,  in  pronouncing  judg- 
ment upon  those  laws,  and  in  the  execution  of  them.  There 
are  other  duties  of  the  highest  importance  which  require  the 
unceasing  attention  of  the  government,  such  as  the  appoint- 
ment to  office  under  the  government,  the  intercourse  and 
transactions  with  foreign  powers,  in  peace  and  war;  the 
supervision  and  control  of  the  administration  in  all  its  de- 
partments, civil  and  military,  in  every  situation  in  which  the 
country  can  be  placed.  Those  of  the  first  two  classes  belong 
to  the  legislative  and  judiciary.  The  others  fall  within  the 
scope  of  the  executive,  for  it  is  by  it  alone,  under  certain 
guards,  which  will  have  a  good  effect,  that  they  can  be  ex- 
ecuted with  advantage.  The  legislative  forms  the  basis  of 
the  system.  It  is  the  branch  to  which  it  belongs  to  give 
the  best  prop  to  the  government,  and  the  greatest  support 
to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  or  which  by  its  failure  in  these 
respects  becomes  the  principal  cause  of  their  overthrow.  Its 
duties  connect  it,  in  all  its  measures,  immediately  with  the 
whole  population  of  the  State,  and  with  the  whole  territory. 

The  objects  of  legislation,  in  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  persons  and  property,  in  the  imposition  of  burdens,  to 
promote  the  welfare  and  sustain  the  character  of  the  State 
in  its  foreign  and  domestic  concerns,  require  enlarged  views, 
as  well  as  an  upright  and  liberal  policy.     The  legislature  of 
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every  free  State  should  be  divided  into  two  branches,  and 
the  number  placed  in  each  to  be  regulated  by  principle,  so 
as  to  enable  it  most  effectually  to  accomplish  the  object  in- 
tended by  it.  One  should  be  more  numerous  than  the 
other,  to  carry  the  representation  more  completely  home  to 
the  people.  The  other  should  be  so  formed  as  to  be  able, 
by  a  more  calm  deliberation,  to  correct  any  error  arising 
from  a  hasty  decision  of  the  popular  branch.  To  both  there 
is  an  obvious  limit.  I  am  satisfied  that  an  assembly,  con- 
sisting of  four  or  five  hundred  members,  in  its  most  popular 
branch,  would  be  sufficiently  numerous  for  the  wise  man- 
agement of  the  affairs  of  any  community,  however  great  in 
its  population  or  extensive  in  its  territory;  and  that  the 
augmentation  of  it  beyond  that  number  could  not  fail  to 
produce  an  ill  effect.  It  follows  that  the  greater  the  aug- 
mentation, the  worse  the  effect,  by  weakening  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  representative,  and  impairing  the  power  of  the 
people  until  the  government  be  subverted. 

The  other  branch  should  consist  of  a  sufficient  number 
(of  members)  to  inspire  confidence,  but  comparatively  of  a 
few,  and  be  composed  of  persons  more  advanced  in  years 
and  of  greater  experience.  The  duties  of  the  other  branches 
being  altogether  different,  the  number  placed  in  each  must 
correspond  therewith.  As  the  judiciary  is  restricted  to  an 
exposition  of  the  Constitution  and  laws,  in  cases  brought  be- 
fore it,  it  is  manifest  that  the  corps  should  consist  of  a  few 
members  only.  Extend  it  beyond  that  number,  and  it  be- 
comes a  multitude,  incapable  of  calm  deliberation  and  pro- 
nouncing a  wise  decision.  A  still  greater  limitation  is 
necessary  for  the  executive,  and  for  a  like  reason,  a  due  re- 
gard for  its  duties.  It  is  equally  the  dictate  of  reason  and 
experience,  according  to  my  judgment,  that  it  be  committed 
to  one. 

The  legislative  and  executive  are  the  branches  from 
which  the  greatest  danger  to  free  government  may  be  appre- 
hended. The  union  of  the  government  with  the  sovereignty, 
and  the  concentration  of  all  power  in  one  body,  is  that  to 
which   such   governments  are    exposed   by  the  former,  and 
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usurpation  by  the  latter.  Against  usurpation  and  monopoly 
of  all  power  by  the  legislature,  a  sufficient  guard  is  pro- 
vided by  the  power  vested  in  the  executive  and  judiciary. 
The  danger  arises  from  other  causes,  the  possibility  of  a 
tendency  to  the  opposite  extreme.  If  the  members  of  the 
legislature  lose  sight  of  the  Nation,  and  look  to  their  sec- 
tions only,  the  system  is  in  the  utmost  danger.  Combina- 
tions will  be  formed  in  support  of  local  interests  by  means 
whereof  those  of  a  general  character  will  be  sacrificed,  to 
the  injury  of  every  part,  including  those  who  commenced 
the  opposition.  At  the  head  of  each  combination  will  be 
found  a  leader,  who  will  push  its  cause  to  an  extreme,  for 
his  own  advancement,  at  the  expense  of  the  public  good.  A 
national  policy  must  be  cherished  and  prevail.  If  the  peo- 
ple possess  virtue,  intelligence,  and  are  devoted  to  self-gov- 
ernment, this  danger  can  never  assume  a  serious  form. 

The  extracts  given  here  are  taken  from  that  part 
of  Mr.  Monroe's  work,  which  really  contains  its  sub- 
stance, from  that  part  which  is  of  any  value,  if  any  of 
it  can  be  supposed  to  have  any  value,  beyond  further 
illustrating  the  character  of  the  writer.  These  ex- 
tracts constitute  the  fairest  possible  exemplification  of 
the  praiseworthy  simplicity  of  Mr.  Monroe's  style,  but 
certainly  display  a  want  of  strength  not  found  in  his 
public  oflBicial  papers.  The  work  does  not  compare,  in 
any  part,  in  strength  and  spirit,  with  many  of  his 
diplomatic  papers,  or  his  able,  wise,  and  comprehensive 
Presidential  messages. "  There  is  nothing  in  the  book 
to  elevate  or  perpetuate  the  name  of  the  author,  or  to 
lift  it  out  of  the  vast  class  of  worthless  publications 
that  cumber  the  world.  The  only  discoverable  virtue 
of  the  work  is  that  mentioned  by  the  writer  himself, 
that  having  no  especial  good  in  it,  its  evil  is  of  that 
character  which  can  do  no  harm,  a  sort  of  virtue  said 
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to  attach  to  systems  or  methods  of  medical  and  other 
kinds  of  humbuggery. 

Mr.  Monroe's  Sovereign  People  were  somewhat 
vague  in  their  abilities  and  trustworthiness ;  to  be 
governed  by  the  few,  after  all.  The  more  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government  should  be  enlarged, 
the  more  nearly  it  should  embrace  all  the  people,  the 
more  dangerous,  irresponsible,  and  liable  to  evil  it 
would  become.  The  gist  of  the  matter  would  seem  to 
be  that  absolute  sovereignty  in  the  people  is  a  mere 
pretense,  a  name,  and  that  "  The  People  "  are  "  The 
SoA^ereigns  "  only  in  the  wise  and  just  system  of  na- 
tional strength  and  unity  provided  for  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 


IN  DEX 


Act,  Sedition — reaffirmed  in  1821, 
382. 

Adams,  John — his  treaty  with  Hol- 
land, 148 — his  part  in  the  treaty 
for  American  independence, 
149 — stands  at  the  head  of  Amer- 
ican diplomates,  149 — his  stigma 
from  failure  to  be  re-elected, 
406 — wished  for  an  ocean  of  Are 
between  this  and  the  Old  World, 
481. 

Adams,  John  Quincy — his  extrav- 
agant Adews  of  Mr.  Monroe's  per- 
formances at  the  outset,  20 — 
apologizes  for  the  httle  Mr.  Mon- 
roe was  able  to  do  in  the  Con- 
gress, 29,  30 — ^his  opinion  of  Mr. 
Monroe's  talents,  42 — a  born  dip- 
lomate,  152  —  his  course  as  to 
Cabinet  officers,  225  —  becomes 
Secretary  of  State,  226  — takes 
charge  of  his  office,  234 — under- 
takes the  defense  of  Jackson's 
extraordinary  conduct  in  Florida, 
280,  287,  301,  315,  316,  317— not 
responsible  for  the  Sabine  Biver 
boundary,  322  —  recommends  a 
Western  man,  323  —  his  view  of 
Minister  Russell,  325  — advises 
the  President  to  leave  him  out  of 
the  precedence  squabble,  328 — 
opposes  forcible  possession  of 
Florida,  346— his  story  of  White 
House  precedence,  383 — comes 
again  to  the  rescue  of  General 
Jackson,  411— candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  431— breaks  a  ridicu- 


lous silence  in  the  Cabinet,  sac- 
rifices his  own  feelings  for  har- 
mony in  the  Administration, 
446— his  influence  with  Mr.  Mon- 
roe, 468 — his  part  in  The  Monroe 
Doctrine,  478,  479,  482,  483— sus- 
pects Mr.  Crawford,  484 — his  ad- 
vice to  the  President  as  to  ap- 
pointments, 486 — finds  that  the 
barbarians  and  not  the  civilized 
whites  were  right,  513 — his  views 
about  Mr.  Monroe's  debts  and 
management,  515  —  invites  Mr. 
Monroe  to  go  to  Panama,  535 — vis- 
its Mr.  Monroe,  his  view  of  him, 
537  —  his  view  of  Mr.  Monroe's 
Presidency,  546 — delivers  an  ora- 
tion over  Monroe,  552 — his  "  life  " 
of  Monroe  and  Madison,  552 — 
tries  his  hand  with  the  President 
and  his  familv  in  etiquette,  572, 
573. 

Address — Mr.  Monroe's,  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Virginia,  39 — Mr.  Monroe's, 
to  the  Legislature  of  Virginia, 
114 — Mr.  Monroe's  first  inaugu- 
ral, 216  —  Mr.  Monroe's  second 
inaugural,  395. 

Administration — early  ti'oubles  of 
Mr.  Monroe's,  with  General  Jack- 
son and  Florida,  251,  253 — greatly 
perplexed,  279  —  undertakes  to 
defend  the  course  of  General 
Jackson,  280,  286,  287-unwilling 
to  shoulder  the  responsibility  for 
Jackson's  acts  in  Florida,  its 
course,  299,  300  —  course  of,  on 
the  Texas  boundary,  322  —  its 
course  as  to  Spain  and  South 
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America,  346 — its  course  in  the 
Missouri  slavery  contest,  354, 
355— its  standing,  406 — it  barely 
breathes  while  Jackson  is  Gov- 
ernor of  Florida,  412— effects  a 
valuable  treaty,  position  on  South 
American  questions,  448  —  Mr. 
Monroe's,  declines  to  undertake 
the  Darien  Canal,  others  do  the 
same,  480,  481 — character  of  Mr. 
Monroe's,  555,  556,  557,  563. 

Age,  Golden— begins,  248— to  whom 
due,  248  —  not  very  apparent, 
343 — causes  and  character  of,  406, 
407— passing  away,  431,  486— Mr. 
Leavitt's  view  of  it,  545. 

Alabama — directed  to  form  a  State 
plan,  320. 

Alliance,  Holy — shattered  by  The 
Monroe  Doctrine,  473,  483 — its 
purpose,  477,  483. 

Ambrister,  Robert  C. — his  origin 
and  pursuits,  260 — falls  into  the 
hands  of  General  Jackson,  269 — 
tried,  condemned,  and  hanged, 
270,  271,  272,  273— his  character, 
association  with  Hilly  Francis, 
273,  275,  276— unjustly  put  to 
death,  278. 

Arbuthnot,  Alexander — appears  in 
Florida,  his  course  with  the  In- 
dians, 261  —  taken  by  General 
Jackson,  269  —  charges  against, 
270,  271,  272— his  defense,  271, 
272 — his  execution,  its  injustice, 

273,  278. 

Arkansas — has  a  territorial  govern- 
ment, 320. 

Armstrong,  General  John — resigns 
his  place  in  the  Cabinet,  172 — 
held  responsible  for  the  disasters 
at  the  National  Capital,  184 — 
favors  Mr.  Crawford  for  the  Pres- 
idency, 368. 

Aurora,  The— its  proprietor  pub- 
lishes Mr.  Monroe's  view,  49  — 
its  editor,  its  character,  344, 
345. 


Aury,  Louis— sets  up  a  government, 

235. 

B 

Bache,  B.  F.— edits  Mr.  Monroe's 
"  View,"  49. 

Bank  of  the  United  States — before 
Congress,  320 — efforts  to  collect 
taxes  from  its  branches,  321. 

Banner,  The  Star  -  spangled  —  its 
stars  and  stripes  fixed  by  Con- 
gress, 249. 

Barbour,  James  —  tacks  the  Mis- 
souri bill  to  the  Maine,  350 — 
presents  a  resolution  declaring 
the  Sedition  Act  unconstitution- 
al, 382— elected  Speaker,  413— 
defeated  for  Speaker,  450  —  at- 
tempts to  persuade  Mr.  Monroe 
to  go  to  Panama,  535. 

Barney,  Joshua— the  solitary  sol- 
dier at  Bladensburg,  189. 

Benton,  Thomas  H. — his  view  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise  and  its 
authors,  356,  357. 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon  —  settles  the 
disputes  with  the  United  States, 
98^sellB  Louisiana,  127,  138, 139. 

Boundary — question  of,  in  Florida 
and  Louisiana,  143  —  the  Eio 
Bravo,  or  south-western,  145 — on 
the  north-west,  317 — of  the  Flor- 
ida purchase  and  Spanish  treaty, 

•   317,  318,  321,  322,  323. 

Bradford,  Alden — his  view  of  Mr. 
Monroe  and  his  services,  546. 

Breckinridge,  John  —  defeated  by 
Mr.  Monroe  for  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, 114. 

Buchanan,  James  —  votes  for  the 
tariff  of  1824,  467. 

Burr,  Aaron — opposes  the  election 
of  Mr.  Monroe,  favors  General 
Jackson,  361. 


Cabinet  —  Mr.  Monroe's,  formed, 
225,  226— its  character,  248— not 
unanimous  on  the  treatment  of 
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Jackson's  Florida  war,  280,  285, 
312 — reason  for  its  not  pressing 
the  Texas  boundary  question, 
322 — changes  in,  323 — consults  on 
White  House  etiquette,  329 — fa- 
vors taking  Florida  by  force,  330, 
331 — revises  the  President's  mes- 
sages, 331 — disturbed  by  an  un- 
known factor,  347 — discusses  the 
Missouri  Compromise  bill,  354 — 
its  extraordinary  number  of  Pres- 
idential candidates,  406 — its  dis- 
sensions, 431,  432 — surprised  by 
the  President's  frankness,  446— 
changes  in,  448 — favors  support- 
ing South  America  and  Mexico, 
466 — its  want  of  harmony,  484, 
485 — charges  against,485 — its  ex- 
traordinary strength,  557,  558. 

Calhoun,  John  C. — becomes  secre- 
tary of  War,  226 — soothes  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  253 — performs  the 
duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
323 — tells  Mr.  Adams  the  cause 
of  the  Cabinet  hitch,  347 — remod- 
els the  President's  Missouri  ques- 
tions, .354  —  favors  internal  im- 
provements by  the  Government, 
429 — a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency, 431,  469 — his  testimony  as 
to  The  Monroe  Doctrine,  478 — 
suspects  Mr.  Crawford,  484  — 
speaks  of  Mr.  Monroe's  scruples, 
549— his  character,  557,  558. 

Canal,  Isthmian — a  proposition  to 
the  United  States  for  building, 
its  failure,  480 — who  should  con- 
trol it,  an  extended  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, 481. 

Canning,  George — British  Minister 

'  of  Foreign  Affairs,  he  lays  the 
grounds  for  The  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, 473 — wants  the  co-operation 
of  the  United  States  against  the 
"Holy  Alliance,"  473,  474— his 
influence  at  Washington,  476 — his 
propositions  were  substantially 
The  Monroe  Doctrine  in  part,  477. 


Castlereagh,  Lord— British  Foreign 
Minister,  calls  Mr.  Eush  to  ex- 
plain, 281— prevents  a  third  war 
with  the  United  States,  284— his 
statement  as  to  the  desire  of  the 
English  people  for  war,  285. 

Caucus— in  1808,  168,  169— nomi- 
nates Mr.  Madison  and  George 
CUnton,  169— its  history  in  1816, 
194, 195— its  course  in  1820,  360— 
the  last,  in  1824,  469. 

Clay,  Henry— wants  to  be  Presi- 
dent, 194— offered  a  place  in  the 
Cabinet,  .225  —  Speaker  of  the 
House,  248— heads  the  protective 
movement,  249  —  opposes  the 
Florida  treaty,  321— opposition  to 
his  re-election  as  'Speaker,  331 — 
elected  Speaker,  332— presses  for 
the  recognition  of  the  republics 
of  South  America,  346— his  part 
in  the  Missouri  Compromise,  352, 
353, 356 — resigns  the  Speakership, 
372— wants  to  be  President,  406 — 
his  factious  friends  in  Congress, 
431  —  his  opposition  to  the  Ad- 
ministration, 433 — again  elected 
Speaker,  450— candidate  for  Pres- 
ident, 469. 

Clinton,  De  Witt— his  ability  and 
standing,  363— opposed  by  Tam- 
many Hall,  364  —  candidate  for 
the  Presidency,  431,  469. 

Compromise,  Missouri — begins  the 
slavery  commotion,  349 — history 
of  the  contest  for,  350  to  359 — 
text  of  compromise  section  of 
the  bill,  355,  356  —  with  whom 
it  originated,  who  supported  it, 
355. 

Confederation,  The  American — Ar- 
ticles of,  21 — its  weakness,  22. 

Congress,  The  Continental — charac- 
ter of  its  early  members,  21 — its 
weakness,  its  powers,  its  itiner- 
ancy, its  dependence  on  the 
States,  22,  23, 24— its  disreputable 
conduct,  24. 
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Congress — its  powers  in  reference 
to  general  improvements,  192 — 
counts  the  electoral  votes,  196 — 
it  favors  a  system  of  internal  im- 
provements, 247  —  its  character 
and  organization  in  1817,  248 — its 
acts,  249— fails  to  censure  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  285— meets,  301— 
investigates  Jackson's  conduct  in 
Florida,  315,  316,  320— its  acts  in 
the  winter  of  1818,  320— meets 
and  organizes  in  the  restored 
Capitol,  332 — admits  two  new 
States,  its  acts,  347,  348— ends  the 
first  great  slavery  conflict  in  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  350  to 
355 — counts  the  electoral  votes, 
362 — in  session,  372— contest  for 
Speaker  of  the  House,  372— its 
acts  in  the  session  of  1820,  382— 
reaffirms  the  Sedition  Act,  382 — 
organizes  in  1821,  413 — its  acts 
now,  427,  428 — opens  diplomatic 
relations  with  South  America, 
428 — adopts  a  bill  for  the  Cum- 
berland Eoad,  declares  its  Con- 
stitutional power  in  internal  im- 
provements, 428 — assembles  in 
1822,  433— its  acts,  446,  447— its 
tariff  of  1824,  467— engages  in 
President-making,  468 — its  new 
distinguished  members,  469  — 
convenes,  486 — votes  money  and 
land  to  La  Fayette,  507 — refur- 
nishes the  "White  House,  514, 
515 — admits  and  pays  part  of  Mr. 
Monroe's  claims,  521,  522. 

Convention,  Constitutional — assem- 
bles at  Richmond,  32. 

Crawford,  William  H. —  becomes 
Secretary  of  War,  191 — a  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency,  194, 
431 — his  standing  in  the  Caucus, 
195 — retained  in  Mr.  Monroe's 
Cabinet,  225 — objects  to  the  Pres- 
ident's etiquette  experiments, 
328  —  advises  the  President  to 
take  Florida.   331 — a   caucus   in 


his  interests,469 — charges  against, 
484 — his  course,  485 — his  stand- 
ing, 558. 

Crowninshield,  Benj.  W. — retained 
in  Mr.  Monroe's  Cabinet,  225^ 
resigns,  323. 

Cuba — wants  to  become  a  part  of 
the  United  States,  433. 
D 

Day,  Jnaugukation — on  Sunday,  a 
rule  fixed  for  the  future,  393. 

Diplomacy,  American — ^its  charac- 
ter, 145,  146,  151,  153— its  begin- 
ning, 147 — its  first  agents,  147, 
148,  149 — its  splendid  array  of 
names,  149,  150 — its  politic  ne- 
cessities, 449. 

Doctrine,  Monroe — announced  in 
Mr.  Monroe's  seventh  annual 
message,  466 — history  of,  470  to 
483 — text  of,  its  formulation,  470, 
471— its  true  authors,  471,  472, 
473,  476,  477,  478— its  character, 
473,  479,  480,  483— the  distinctive 
principle  of  Mr.  Monroe's  Ad- 
ministration, 556. 

Duane,  William — editor  of  the  "Au- 
rora," wants  a  Government  con- 
tract, 344 — Mr.  Monroe's  view  of 
him  and  his  paper,  345. 

E 

Eaton,  John  H. — ^holds  the  evil 
clause  in  the  Missouri  constitu- 
tion to  be  unconstitutional,  352. 

Edwards,  Ninian — appointed  Min- 
ister to  Mexico,  his  charges 
against  Mr.  Crawford,  484 — ill 
consequences  of  his  conduct,  485. 

Election,  Presidential— in  1808, 168,  _ 
169— in  1816,  196,  197— in  1820," 
360,  361,  362— in  1824,  485,  486. 

England — holds  to  the  right  to 
search  American  vessels,  140 — 
result  of  her  claim,  154 — ^her  bad 
temper  towards  America,  155 — 
grasping  at  American  interests, 
155 — her   treaty   rejected,    156 — 
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her  agents  among  the  Southern 
Indians,  254,  257 — her  citizens 
unjustly  executed,  273 — her  new 
grounds  of  war,  279 — her  Ministry 
and  people  greatly  excited,  280, 
284 — her  Ministry  favor  peace 
and  accept  the  inadequate  Amer- 
ican explanations  and  defense, 
285,  286 — her  operations  in  Flor- 
ida, 313 — her  agents  lead  the  In- 
dians into  trouble,  314 — the  hand 
of  her  Ministry  in  the  final  form- 
ulation of  The  Monroe  Doctrine, 
472,  473,  474,  477,  479,  480. 


Federalists  —  called  the  British 
party,  46 — believed  England  had 
the  right  to  search  American  ves- 
sels, 140  —  make  nominations, 
196 — their  defeat,  196 — survive 
the  American  political  Golden 
Age,  248 — identified  with  the 
Kepublicans  in  1820,  360 — vote 
to  maintain  the  Sedition  Act  of 
1798,  382— first  held  to  The  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  472 — never  placed 
much  value  on  Mr.  Monroe,  559. 

Florida — a  rendezvous  for  pirates 
and  adventurers,  234,  313 — Ame- 
lia Island  on  its  east  coast  taken 
by  the  United  States,  235 — gives 
more  trouble  to  the  United 
States,  253 — British  and  Indian 
adventurers  in,  254, 255— invaded 
by  the  army  of  the  United  States, 
258 — a  bone  of  ,^ntention,  330, 
331 — finally  surrendered  by 
Spain,  384— taken  possession  of 
by  the  United  States,  409,  410. 

Fort,  Negro— its  location,  purpose, 
armament,  255— the  Indians  and 
negroes  in  charge,  256 — ^its  com- 
mander, 258— its  fate,  a  crash 
that  shakes  Florida,  259. 

France — her  demands  for  old  friend- 
ship, 73,  97— adopts  a  govern- 
ment, opposes  the   Jay  Treaty, 


78 — her  unfriendly  conduct,  98 — 
refuses  to  receive  the  new  Amer- 
ican Minister,  99 — desired  no 
commercial  treaty  with  the 
United  States,  448. 
Francis,  Millie  (or  Malee) — saves 
the  life  of  McKrimmon,  274 — her 
admirable  character,  275,  276 — 
her  regard  for  Ambrister,  views 
his  execution,  276 — her  misfor- 
tunes, her  marriage,  277. 


Gaillakd,  John — becomes  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  236 — contin- 
ued in  that  position,  322. 

Gaines,  General  Edmund  P. — com- 
mands on  the  Southeastern  fron- 
tier, 257 — commits  the  overt  act 
in  the  Florida  War,  262  —  send* 
Twiggs  against  Fowltown,  263 — 
participates  in  the  first  war,  261, 
264 — presides  in  Jackson's  court 
at  St.  Marks,  269. 

Gallatin,  Albert — negotiates  a  treaty 
with  England,  317 — writes  of 
France,  447 — consulted  with  by 
Mr.  Monroe,  448 — his  Monroe 
Doctrine  views,  482. 

Genet,  "  Citizen  " — his  conduct  in 
the  United  States,  46. 

Georgia  —  her  stubborn  conduct 
about  the  Indians,  509 — insulting 
course  of  her  representatives, 
509 — her  land  acquired  from  the 
Indians,  512 — takes  matters  in 
her  own  hands,  512, 513— opposes 
Mr.  Adams's  Indian  treaty,  514. 

Goodrich,  S.  G.— his  view  of  Mr. 
Monroe,  547. 

Gouverneur,  Samuel  L.,  Sen. — be- 
comes private  secretary  to  Mr. 
Monroe,  324 — his  speech  as  to 
Monroe's  burial  place,  no  Potter's 
field,  539 — his  letter  to  Governor 
Henry  A.  Wise,  540— his  family, 
569 — a  nephew  of  Mr.  Monroe, 
570. 
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Gouverneur,  Samuel  L.,  Jr. —  de- 
fends Mr.  Monroe,  denies  John 
Rhea's  authority,  287— grandson 
of  President  Monroe,  his  public 
services,  Mr.  Monroe's  executor, 
marries  Miss  Campbell,  570 — 
edits  and  publishes  Mr.  Monroe's 
"The  People,  The  Sovereigns," 
576— his  death,  570. 

Gouverneur,  Mrs.  Marian  —  her 
helping  hand  in  this  volume,  6 — 
furnishes  a  letter  from  Judge 
Joseph  Jones,  18  —  supplies  a 
valuable  letter,  357 — her  views 
on  "Love  of  the  Union,"  359— 
her  copy  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  letter, 
507 — her  letter  on  the  character 
of  Mr.  Monroe,  525 — furnishes  a 
letter  of  Mr.  Monroe's,  565— 
draws  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Trist, 
567 — becomes  Mrs.  Gouverneur, 
her  family,  570. 

Graham,  George — acts  as  Secretary 
of  War,  233 — his  order  to  Gen- 
eral Eipley  not  obeyed,  253. 


H 


Hammond,  J.  D. — his  view  of  Mr. 
Monroe,  553,  554 — criticises  Mr. 
Monroe's  critics,  554. 

Harper,  Robert  G. — receives  votes 
for  Vice-President,  196,  197. 

Hayes,  President — gives  a  card  of 
introduction,  5. 

Hay,  George — becomes  a  member 
of  Mr.  Monroe's  family,  324— 
takes  a  hand  in  White  House 
small  affairs,  573 — his  death,  568. 

Hildreth,  E. — his  warped  view  of 
Mr.  Madison,  190. 

Hillis  Hajo  (or  Hellis  Hajo,  Hilli- 
sajo,  Francis) — received  with  res- 
pect in  England,  255 — begins  the 
war,  263 — captured  at  St.  Marks, 
267 — offers  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage to  Ambrister,  276 — hanged 
by  order  of    General    Jackson, 


267 — his  character,  268 — his  death 
a  murder,  278. 

Himollemico  —  falls  into  General 
Jackson's  hands  and  is  hanged, 
267 — his  character  and  offenses, 
268. 

House,  White — its  first  occupants 
after  the  War  of  1812,  233— New- 
Year's  calls  at,  326 — its  dinners 
and  drawing-rooms,  327,  328— 
refurnished,  514,  515 — Mr.  Mon- 
roe's French  furniture  purchased 
for,  523 — first  wedding  in,  569, 
573— Mrs.  Hay's  ball  at,  574. 

Howard,  John  E. — a  candidate  for 
the  Vice-Presidency,  196,  197. 

Hull,  General  William — his  unpaid 
salary  provided  for,  531. 

I 

Improvements,  Internal — powers 
of  Congress  concerning,  Mr.  Mon- 
roe and  J.  Q.  Adams  on,  192 — 
Mr.  Monroe's  views  on,  244,  247, 
428 — diversity  of  opinion  on  in  the 
earliest  times,  247 — Congress  de- 
clares its  authority  over,  428 — 
state  of  public  sentiment  on,  429, 
430 — put  back  by  Mr.  Monroe, 
446,  447,  changed  views  of  Mr. 
Monroe  on,  466,  467 — wonder- 
fully set  forward  by  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's final  views,  556. 

Indians — the  Creeks  in  Florida, 
254 — their  lands,  256 — taught  by 
agents  of  Britain,  257 — they  aid 
in  the  'defense  of  Negro  Fort, 
258 — in  Florida  silenced  for  a 
time,  259 — their  war  in  Florida, 
262  to  277 — a  defenseless  race, 
278— join  the  British  in  Florida, 
313,  314— the  Creeks  and  Chero- 
kees  in  Georgia,  509 — the  Gov- 
ernment undertakes  to  extinguish 
their  land  titles,  their  represent- 
atives visit  Washington,  509 — 
Mr.  Monroe's  views  about,  510 — 
their  race    suffers   not  by  com- 
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parison,  512— their  troubles  with 
Georgia,  513,  514— the  right  on 
their  side,  513,  514. 
J 
Jackson,  Andrew — writes  his  ex- 
traordinary, premature  non-par- 
tisan views  to  Mr.  Monroe,  197 
to  215 — character  of  these  letters, 
200 — his  famous  division  order 
setting  aside  the  authority  of  the 
Government,  251  —  he  praises 
General  Ridley  for  disobedience, 
has  his  way,  253  —  wants  his 
finger  in  Florida  afiairs,  264,  265 — 
gets  his  cue,  265 — marches  into 
Florida,  assails  Governor  Rabun, 
266— takes  St.  Marks,  kills  Hillis 
Hajo  and  Himollemico,  267 — ^ap- 
pears at  Suwanee,  269 — Arbuth- 
not  and  Ambrister,  269  —  also 
takes  then:  Uves,  270,  273— his 
deed  and  its  stain,  279,  285 — his 
debt  to  Adams  and  Rush,  285, 
287 — failure  to  censure  him,  285 — 
his  own  defense,  287,  288,  289— 
his  correspondence  with  Pres- 
ident Monroe  on  his  Florida  war, 
288 — asks  to  go  into  Florida,  313 — 
treats  with  the  Indians,  314 — 
defended  by  Colonel  Johnson, 
314  —  makes  his  own  defense, 
316  —  charges  against  him,  315, 
316 — his  evil  course  causes  a  sus- 
pension of  the  Spanish  negotia- 
tions, 317 — what  he  would  have 
been  as  foreign  minister,  325 — 
tries  his  hand  in  the  courtly  eti- 
quette of  the  Capital,  329 — writes 
a  pompous  excuse  to  Mr.  Adams, 
330 — how  Mr.  Monroe  and  others 
estimated  him,  his  appearance 
with  Mr.  Monroe  at  Nashville, 
330  —  appointed  Governor  of 
Florida,  407,  408,  409— takes  pos- 
session of  Florida,  409— his  course, 
410,  411,  412— votes  for  the  tariflf 
of  1824, 467 — is  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  469. 


Jay,  John  — would  abandon  the 
Mississippi,  29  — withholds  the 
English  treaty  from  Mr.  Monroe, 
97,  98. 

Jefierson,  Thomas — urges  Mr.  Mon- 
roe to  action,  23  — his  limited 
confidence  in  other  men,  104— 
he  gossips,  105— sends  Mr.  Mon- 
roe to  France,  his  scheme  for  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana,  126 — his 
great  achievement,  127 — he  favors 
a  war  alliance  with  England, 
137 — his  ultimatum  to  England, 
140 — rejects  the  English  treaty, 
156 — his  mistake,  157  —  makes 
peace  with  Monroe,  168— desired 
Madison  to  succeed  him,  171— 
his  view  of  the  appointment  of 
General  Jackson  to  a  foreign  mis- 
sion, 324  —  advises  against  the 
Spanish  treaty,  347— his  part  in 
The  Monroe  Doctrine,  476,  477, 
481 — buys  Mr.  Monroe's  French 
furniture  for  the  White  House, 
523. 

Johnson,  Richard  M.— Secretary  of 
the  Caucus,  168,  194  — defends 
General  Jackson,  315 — wants  to 
help  William  Duane,  344— votes 
against  the  Florida  treaty,  384 — 
proposes  the  abolition  of  impris- 
onment for  debt,  447. 

Jones,  Joseph  —  relative  of  Mr. 
Monroe,  14— his  family,  15— his 
care  of  Monroe's  interests,  18 — 
his  services  to  Mr.  Monroe,  his 
high  standing,  562. 

Jones,  Eliza— mother  of  President 
Monroe,  15. 


King,  Rufus— Minister  to  England, 
154  —  nominated  for  the  Presi- 
dency, defeated,  196. 

Kortright,  Lawrence— his  character 
and  family,  father  of  Mrs.  Presi- 
dent Monroe,  564. 
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La  Fayette,  Genbkal — visits  the 
United  States,  500,  507,  508. 

La  Fayette,  Madame  —  visited  in 
prison  by  Mrs.  Monroe,  rescued 
and  served  by  Mr.  Monroe,  568. 

Leavitt,  Joshua — his  views  of  Mr. 
Monroe  and  his  Administration, 
545,  546. 

Levees,  White  House — restored  to 
Federalist  dignity,  326 — were  the 
great  events  of  the  Capital  society, 
their  character,  328,  329,  571. 

Livingston,  Robert  R. — begins  the 
negotiation  for  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana,  127 — signs  the  treaty, 
132— his  manly  reception  of  Mr. 
Monroe,  138 — his  work  in  the 
negotiations,  139,  526,  627,  528. 

Livingston,  Edward — his  speech  on 
the  relative  services  of  his  brother 
and  Mr.  Monroe,  526. 

Loomis,  Jarius — enters  the  Appa- 
lachicola,  257  —  destroys  Negro 
Fort,  258,  259. 

Lowndes,  William— holds  the  Mis- 
souri Constitution  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional, 352  —  candidate  for 
Speaker  of  the  House,  372 — his 
death,  469. 

M 

Madison,  Jambs — his  politic  letter 
indicating  an  alliance  with  Eng- 
land, 137 — his  work  as  Secretary 
of  State,  140 — nominated  for  the 
Presidency,  169 — his  conduct  in 
the  defense  of  Washington  City, 

190  —  his   views   of   the  militia, 

191  —  his  second  election,  19.3 — 
offers  D.  D.  Tompkins  a  place  in 
his  Cabinet,  365 — writes  to  Mon- 
roe about  his  Cabinet,  432 — his 
part  in  The  Monroe  Doctrine, 
476,  477. 

Maine — applies  for  admission,  bill 
tacked  to  a  Missouri  bill,  350 — 
admitted  as  a  State,  351. 


Marshall,  John — receives  votes  for 
the  Vice-Presidency,  196,  197— 
gets  a  kind  letter  from  Mr.  Mon- 
roe, 534. 

Marbois,  F.  Barbe  —  Signs  the 
French  treaty,  133 — his  authority, 
139. 

Maximilian  —  the  unfortunate  in- 
instrument  of  Napoleon,  479. 

Meigs,  E.  J.  —  retained  as  Post- 
master -  General,  225  —  resigns, 
448 — his  standing,  558. 

Messages — Mr.  Monroe's  first  an- 
nual, 236 — second  annual,  301 — 
third  annual,  332 — fourth  annual, 
373— his  fifth  annual,  413— their 
character,  381,  445  —  his  sixth 
annual,  433 — his  seventh  annual 
message,  The  Monroe  Doctrine, 
450 — his  eighth  annual  message, 
486. 

Missouri — a  bill  for  her  admission, 
349 — her  bill  attached  to  Maine's, 
340 — the  evil  clause  in  her  con- 
stitution, 351,  356  —  becomes  a 
State,  355. 

McGregor,  Sir  Gregor — cuts  a  figure 
in  Florida,  235.  ' 

Mcintosh,  William — engages  in  the 
war  against  his  race,  266 — signs 
away  the  land  titles,  sufiers  death 
for  his  course,  513. 

McKeever,  Captain  —  co-operates 
with  Jackson,  266 — appears  under 
the  British  flag  at  St.  Marks,  de- 
coys the  Indian  chiefs,  267. 

McKrimmon,  Duncan — found  at  St. 
Marks,  269  — Saved  by  Millie 
Francis,  another  Pocahontas, 
274 — becomes  the  husband  of  the 
Indian  Princess,  277. 

McKenney,  Colonel  Thomas  L. — 
his  estimate  and  stories  of  Mon- 
roe, 548,  549,  550,  551. 

McLean,  John  —  becomes  Post- 
master-General, 448 — how  he  be- 
came Postmaster-General,  551-  - 
his  standing,  558. 
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Monroe,  President — time  and  place 
of  his  birth,  14— in  William  and 
Mary  College,  his  education,  en- 
ters the  Continental  Army,  15 — 
his  attainments  and  standing  as  a 
scholar,  16 — joins  the  army  in 
New  York,  his  services  and  rank, 
16, 17 — becomes  Colonel  Monroe, 
the  part  this  military  service  cut 
in  his  political  advancement,  17 — 
his  character,  17,  21,  23,  39,  45, 
48,  73,  100,  101,  102, 104, 107, 159, 
168,  173,  174,  188,  184,  206,  226, 
227,  345,  372,  384,  406,  407,  411, 
445,  446,  517,  518,  519,  520,  521, 
522,  523,  524,  525,  526,  530,  531, 
533,  534,  535,  544,  545,  546,  547, 
548,  549,  550,  551,  552,  553,  554, 
560,  561,  562,  563— is  elected  to 
the  Virginia  Legislature,  in  the 
Governor's  Council,  appointed 
to  the  Continental  Congress,  20, 
21 — his  course  in  the  Congress, 
22,  23,  24 — his  unstatesman-like 
views,  25,  26 — his  marriage,  27, 
564  —  character  of  his  writings, 
24,  25 — his  work  in  the  Congress, 
28,  29,  30, 31 — sectional  jealousies 
prevent  his  serving  as  an  arbi- 
trator,  28,  30— in  the  Legislature, 
opposes  the  Constitution  in  the 
Virginia  Convention,  32  —  his 
speech  against  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, 33 — his  course  in  the 
Convention,  38,  39— digest  of  his 
address  to  the  people,  39— his 
opinion  of  Washington  at  the 
outset,  42— his  standing  in  Vir- 
ginia, 44  — his  election  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  44  — be- 
comes an  intense  Anti-Federalist, 
wants  to  advise  President  Wash- 
ington, 45 — his  appointment  as 
Minister  to  France,  47— succeeded 
by  Mr.  Pinckney,  censured  by 
Mr.  Pickering,  48— his  address  to 
the  French  Commune,  55— de- 
fense of  his  French  mission,  56, 

38- 


73,  79,  89 — leans  towards  France, 
73,  98 — his  collateral  occupations 
in  France,  77,  78— his  conduct  in 
France  in  his  first  mission,  48, 
73,  78,  86,  96,  97,  98,  99,  100,  101, 
102,  103,  104,  106,  107,  108,  109, 
110— his  dislike  of  Mr.  Jay  and 
the  Jay  Treaty,  97,  98,  102— his 
change  of  opinion  as  to  Jay,  104 — 
elected  to  the  Legislature,  elected 
Governor  of  the  State,  114 — one 
of  his  messages  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, 114 — his  patriotism,  shows 
no  sign  of  his  early  errors,  122  — 
his  services  as  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, 122,  123— his  debts  and 
financial  inability,  125 — goes  to 
France  under  Mr.  Jefierson,  126 — 
his  part  in  the  purchase  of  Louis- 
iana, 127,  138,  139  — signs  the 
treaty,  132 — becomes  Minister  to 
England,  140^goes  to  Spain  to 
help  Mr.  Pinckney,  142  —  his 
failure  in  Spain,  144,  145  —  in 
London  again,  154 — his  treaty 
with  England  rejected,  156, 157 — 
offended,  returns  home,  158 — is 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
158,  159 — his  ill-feeling  towards 
Mr.  Jefferson,  explanations  and 
defense,  159,  160,  168— his  affairs 
and  pursuits  and  prospects,  162, 
164 — his  defense  of  his  English 
treaty  and  his  own  conduct,  166, 
167,  168 — nominated  in  Virginia 
for  the  Presidency,  170,  171— 
again  elected  Governor,  becomes 
Secretary  of  State,  172 — serves  in 
the  War  Department,  172 — his 
services  in  Mr.  Madison's  Cabi- 
net, 172,  173,  174,  175,  176,  183, 
190,  191 — his  plans  for  the  last 
campaign,  176,  183 — his  military 
failure,  183 — his  part  in  the  de- 
fense of  Washington  City,  181, 
189,  190 — again  takes  charge  of 
the  State  Department,  191 — his 
views  on  internal  improvements. 
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192 — favored  the  war  with  Eng- 
land, 192  —  nominated  for  the 
Presidency,  195  —  elected  Presi- 
dent, 196,  197 — his  remarkable 
correspondence  with  General 
Jackson,  announces  the  princi- 
ples which  were  to  govern  him, 
197,  198  to  215  —  his  erroneous 
views  about  the  Federalists,  206 — 
his  opinions  against  two  parties, 
208 — inagurated  President,  216 — 
his  Inaugural  Address,  217  — 
forms  his  Cabinet,  225,  226— 
makes  grand  tours,  their  object, 
226,  227,  228,  229,  230,  231— his 
dress,  227  —  Harvard  College 
makes  him  an  LL.  D.,  228 — takes 
possession  of  the  White  House, 
arranges  the  Cabinet,  233  —  his 
treatment  of  foreign  representa- 
tives, 234 — breaks  up  the  nest  on 
Amelia  Island,  235 — his  first  an- 
nual message,  236 — his  hand  in 
producing  the  "  Golden  Age," 
248 — makes  a  trip,  250 — his  de- 
sire to  save  General  Jackson, 
280 — denies  giving  authority  to 
John  Rhea,  287,  288— his  corre- 
spondence with  Jackson  on  the 
Florida  War,  288  —  his  second 
annual  message,  301 — his  mes- 
sage defense  of  General  Jackson, 
303,  312 — the  great  achievement 
of  his  Administration,  the  pur- 
chase of  Florida,  317,  318,  319, 
321,  322,  323— thinks  of  abandon- 
ing the  Navy  Department,  324— 
his  etiquette  difllculties,  contem- 
plates bringing  General  Jackson 
into  the  Cabinet  or  sending  him 
to  Russia,  324 — he  did  not  favor 
the  appointment  of  Congressmen 
to  missions,  325 — introduces  New- 
Year's  calling  at  the  White 
House,  court  usages,  troublesome 
dinners,  326,  327 — his  dress  and 
address,  328 — he  settles  the  ques- 
tion of  Presidential  calling,  329 — 


his  way  of  valuing  General  Jack- 
son, his  use  of  him  at  Nashville, 
330 — keeps  his  hand  from  Florida, 
331^way  of  writing  his  annual 
message,  declines  to  interfere  in 
the  opposition  to  Mr.  Clay,  331 — 
his  third  annual  message,  332 — 
his  view  of  William  Duane, 
345 — his  desire  to  avoid  war  with 
Spain,  346 — his  outside  advisers, 
347  —  convenes  the  Cabinet  on 
the  Missouri  slavery  issue,  354 — 
takes  Mr.  Adams's  view  of  im- 
plied rights,  354,  355 — signs  the 
bill  for  admitting  Missouri,  355 — 
not  favorable  to  the  extension  of 
slavery,  reasons  for  signing  the 
Missouri  bUl,  355 — his  views  on 
slavery,  358 — feeling  against  in 
1816  and  1820,  361— way  of  pre- 
paring his  messages,  372  —  his 
fourth  annual  rfiessage,  373  — 
character  of  his  messages,  381 — 
his  dinners  and  etiquette,  382, 
383,  384  —  great  achievement  of 
his  Administration,  384 — his  sec- 
ond inauguration,  when  it  oc- 
curred, description,  393,  394 — his 
address,  395 — appoints  General 
Jackson  Governor  of  Florida,  his 
object,  407,  408  —  his  troubles 
from  this  appointment,  411, 412 — 
offers  to  make  General  Jackson 
Minister  to  Mexico,  412 — his  fifth 
annual  message,  413  —  recom- 
mends relations  with  the  revolted 
Spanish- American  Colonies,428 — 
vetoes  the  Cumberland  Road 
bill,  428^ — influence  of  his  first 
annual  message  on  internal  im- 
provements, 429 — loses  his  influ- 
ence in  Congress  and  among 
politicians,  432 — receives  the  first 
South  American  Minister,  432, 
433 — declines  to  take  Cuba,  his 
sixth  annual  message,  433 — his 
character  as  expressed  in  his 
messages,  446,  446 — speaks  to  the 
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Presidential  candidates  in  his 
Cabinet,  446-^give8  his  views  at 
great  length  on  internal  improve- 
ments, 446,  447 — takes  a  safe  di- 
plomatic course,  449  —  delivers 
his  seventh  annual  message.  The 
Monroe  Doctrine,  450,467 — his  no- 
toriety from  his  Doctrine,  466 — 
changes  his  views  on  internal  im- 
prove ments,  466,  468 — his  tutor, 
468 — presents  his  plans  for  settle- 
ments on  the  Pacific,  468,  469 — 
announces  and  formulates  The 
Monroe  Doctrine,  470,  471 — his 
part  in  its  origin,  471,  476,  477, 
478,  480,  483— suspects  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, 484 — declines  to  attend  an 
ill-begotten  4th  of  July,  485— gets 
anonymous  letters,  485 — his  in- 
clinations as  to  final  appoint- 
ments, his  last  annual  message, 
486 — his  troubles  with  the  South- 
ern Indians,  509 — puts  the  sub- 
ject before  Congress,  510 — resists 
a  Virginia  claim,  514 — his  debts 
and  claims,  puts  the  case  before 
Congress,  515,  516,  517  — his 
"  Memoir,"  517  —  his  claims 
against  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  517,  518,  519,  520,  521, 
522,  523,  524,  525,  526— becomes 
weary  of  the  Presidency,  530 — 
his  course  on  appointments  at 
the  end,  530,  531— pays  the  heirs 
of  General  Hull,  531— present  at 
Mr.  Adams's  inauguration,  532 — 
his  life  at  Oak  Hill,  533— his 
little  book,  534— declines  the  mis- 
sion to  Panama,  his  late  military 
aspirations,  536— appointed  vis- 
itor to  the  University,  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  assists  in  revising 
the  Constitution,  visits  the  White 
House,  goes  to  New  York,  536— 
his  helpless  condition,  his  death, 
537 — place  of  interment,  537 — 
preparation  to  remove  his  re- 
mains  to    Virginia,   538  —  cere- 


monies attending  the  removal, 
539,  540,  541  —  his  remains 
at  "  Hollywood,"  542  —  his  lit- 
erary inclinations  and  work, 
552  —  his  public  services  and 
Presidency,  545,  546,  547,  548, 
549,  550,  554,  555,  556,  557,  558, 
561,  563— his  religion,  560— his 
views  on  slavery,  561 — his  eti- 
quette troubles,  572,  574  —  his 
book,  "  The  People,  The  Sover- 
eigns," 575. 

Monroe,  President — his  letters  to 
Mr,  Jefi'erson,  24,  25,  26,  27,  42, 
159,  168,  357— to  John  Marshall, 
534  — to  Mr.  Madison,  26,  141, 
158— to  Edmund  Randolph,  89, 
97 — to  Joseph  Jones,  111,  161, 
565 — to  General  Jackson,  198, 199, 
205,  213,  288,  296,  298. 

Monroe,  Hector — head  of  the  Mon- 
roe family,  14. 

Monroe,  Spence  —  father  of  Presi- 
dentMonroe,14 — his  character,15. 

Monroe,  Mrs.  President — her  fam- 
ily name  and  marriage,  27,  30, 
564 — her  White  House  society 
distresses,  329 — effects  of  her  ill- 
health,  383  —  visits  Washington 
City,  536 — goes  to  reside  at  Fred- 
ericksburg, her  travels,  565 — her 
character,  566,  567,  568,  571  — 
helps  to  save  the  life  of  Madame 
La  Payette,  568  —  her  children, 
her  death,  568,  569 — her  etiquet- 
tical  troubles,  571,  572,  573,  574. 

Monroe,  Eliza — daughter  of  Pres- 
ident Monroe — becomes  the  wife 
of  George  Hay,  324 — goes  to  reside 
in  the  White  House,  572 — her 
etiquette  whims,  573 — give  a  ball 
at  the  White  House,  574 — left 
one  child,  Hortensia,  569 — dies 
in  Paris,  569. 

Monroe,  Maria  Hester  —  daughter 
of  Mr.  Monroe,  569 — marries  her 
cousin,  569,  570,  573— her  death, 
573. 
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Monroe,  Joseph  Jones  —  delivers 
the  President's  message  to  Con- 
gress, 301 — becomes  the  Presi- 
dent's private  secretary,  324 — his 
debts,  524,  525— his  White  House 
society  feat,  574. 

Monroe's,  "  The  People,  The  Sov- 
ereigns"— so  named  by  its  ed- 
itor, 552 — its  character,  553,  575, 
576,  583,  584— extracts  from,  577 
to  583. 

N 

Napoleon,  Louis — his  infamous  ad- 
venture in  America,  479. 

N  egroes,  Florida  or  Seminole  — 
whence  they  came,  number,  and 
character,  253,  254 — in  possession 
of  Negro  Fort,  256 — their  defense 
of  the  fort,  258 — their  dreadful 
fate,  259. 

Neuville,  Hyde  de — invites  Presi- 
dent Monroe  to  his  ball,  329— 
returns  to  America,  his  course, 
383,  384— makes  a  treaty,  447— 
his  etiquette  troubles  at  the  Re- 
publican Court,  572,  573. 

Nichols,  Colonel  Edward— expelled 
from  Pensacola,  254— builds  and 
equips  "  British  post  on  the  Ap- 
palachicola"  (  Negro  Fort),  treats 
with  the  Indians,  sails  with  some 
of  them  for  England,  255— charges 
against  him,  256,  257 — takes  con- 
trol of  Fort  Barrancas,  addresses 
the  people  of  Louisiana  and  Ken- 
tucky, 313— misleads  the  Indians, 
314. 

o 

Onis,  Luis  Db — signs  the  Florida 
Treaty,  392. 

Opie,  Mrs.  Amelia — writes  history 
and  biography,  551. 

P 

Paine,  Thomas — his  evils  in  France, 
his  writings,  102— his  imprison- 
ment, relief,  and  support  by  Mr. 
Monroe,  521. 


Papers,  Monroe — in  care  of  the 
Department  of  State,  5 — their  lit- 
tle consequence,  39.. 

Parton,  James — his  view  of  Mr. 
Monroe's  zeal  and  patriotism, 
174— his  authority,  275. 

Party — a  Northern  and  Southern, 
28 — the  Democratic,  favor  France 
and  is  called  the  French,  Federal 
is  called  the  British,  46 — attempts 
to  organize  an  anti-slavery,  in 
1820,  360 — always  exists  in  some 
form,  names  of,  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, 554  —  later  nomenclature, 
555— struggle  of,  in  1824,  555. 

People,  American  —  concerned 
about  the  British  practice  of  im- 
pressment, 140, 154 — ^their  adven- 
turous spirit,  155 — share  the  stain 
of  Jackson's  deeds  in  Florida, 
279 — on  the  point  of  war  with 
England,  286,  287— their  opinion 
of  the  conduct  of  General  Jack- 
son and  course  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, 312. 

Pickering,  Timothy — censures  Mr. 
Monroe,  48 — instructs  Mr.  Mon- 
roe, 78 — charges  Monroe  with 
failure,  99. 

Pinckney,  C.  C. — succeeds  Mr. 
Monroe,  rejected  by  the  French, 
99. 

Pinckney,  Charles  —  Minister  to 
Spain,  126 — his  efforts  of  no 
avail,  144. 

Pinkney,  William — sent  to  England, 
155 — his  treaty  rejected,  156. 

Polk,  James  K. — re-announces  The 
Monroe  Doctrine,  479. 

R 

Randolph,  Edmund — instructs  Mr. 
Monroe,  47 —  reproves  Monroe, 
48,  86 — reviews  the  French  rela- 
tions, 97,  98. 

Register,  Niles'  Weekly — gives  a 
record  of  Mr.  Monroe's  Southern 
tour,  229. 
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Regiment,  Seventh  New  York— es- 
cortB  Mr.  Monroe's  body  to  Rich- 
mond, 541  —  pampered  and 
feasted,  642. 

Republics,  South  American — move- 
ment for  their  recognition,  346 — 
their  first  Minister  to  the  United 
States,  432. 

Rhea,  John — gives  General  Jackson 
a  hint,  266 — replies  to  the  Gen- 
eral's confidential  letter,  287 — 
evidences  of  his  hand  in  the  mis- 
chief, 288. 

River — Sabine,  western  boundary 
of  Louisiana,  321,  322 — the  Rio 
Grande,  should  have  been  taken, 
322. 

Road,  Cumberland  —  its  survey, 
348— bill  for,  vetoed,  428— pro- 
posed advancement  of,  446. 

Rush,  Richard — his  letter  on  the 
capture  of  Washington  City, 
185 — retained  in  Mr.  Monroe's 
Cabinet,  225 — ^performs  two  func- 
tions in  the  Cabinet,  appointed 
Minister  to  England,  233 — argues 
for  General  Jackson  and  his 
country  before  the  British  Min- 
istry, 280,  281,  282,  283,284,  316— 
negotiates  a  treaty  with  England, 
317 — ^his  part  in  The  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, 473,  474,  475,  476,  477— his 
view  of  Mr.  Monroe,  544,  545. 

Russell,  Jonathan  —  Minister  to 
Sweden,  his  course,  his  recall, 
325. 


Scott,  Genbkal  Winfield — a  Mon- 
roe pall-bearer,  his  letter,  539. 

Seminoles,  The — protect  and  marry 
the  "  Negro  Refugees,"  254 — in 
their  Florida  home,  254 — armed 
and  aided  by  the  Spanish  and 
British,  255,  256 — their  claims  on 
the  Creek  lands,  256 — their  sol- 
dierly reply  to  General  Gaines, 
262 — destruction  of  their   town, 


they  rush  for  vengeance,  263— 
short  work  made  of  them  by 
General  Jackson,  266,  267,  269— 
their  origin,  314— causes  of  their 
hostility  to  the  United  States, 
314,  315— the  origin  of  their 
troubles  with  the  United  States, 
514. 

Sergeant,  John  —  candidate  for 
Speaker  of  the  House,  372. 

Shelby,  Isaac — ofiered  a  place  in 
the  Cabmet,  225,  226. 

Slavery — springs  into  political  im- 
portance, 344,  349— end  of  the 
first  confiict  of,  353 — discussed 
throughout  the  country,  353, 
354 — triumphs  in  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  356. 

Southard,  Samuel  L.  —  becomes 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  448 — goes 
to  Virginia  to  persuade  Mr.  Mon- 
roe, 535. 

Spain — her  early  demands  as  to 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi, 
29 — on  the  point  of  war  with  the 
United  States,  126 — her  stubborn 
diplomacy,  143,  144,  145  — her 
early  Florida  possessions,  234— 
her  inability  to  take  care  of 
them,  235 — her  ground  of  war 
against  the  United  States,  279— 
her  weakness  in  Florida,  312 — 
her  Florida  governors  side  with 
the  British  and  Indians,  313, 
315 — her  treaty  of  1795  with  this 
country,  314— disposes  of  Florida, 
317,  318,  319— adheres  to  the  Sa- 
bine River  as  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  her  possessions,  will  not 
relinquish  Texas,  322,  323— de- 
clines to  ratify  the  treaty,  345 — 
her  domestic  misfortunes  soften 
the  American  Administration, 
346— sells  Florida  to  the  United 
States,  384— evacuates  Florida, 
407,  409,  410. 
Stirling,  Lord  —  values  Monroe 
highly,  548. 
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Suwanee — old  Seminole  town,  267— 
captured  by  the  Americans,  269. 


Talleyrand,  M. — French  Minister, 
138,  139 — his  hand  in  the  Louis- 
iana Treaty,  520 — makes  an  oflFer 
to  Mr.  Livingston,  528. 

Tariff,  The  American  System  of — 
advanced  in  1824,  467,  556. 

Taylor,  John  W. — amends  the  Mjs- 
,souri  bill,  351 — elected  Speaker, 
372 -defeated  for  Speaker,  413. 

Tecumseh  —  practices  as  a  wizard, 
makes  a  prophet,  268. 

Texas — claimed  as  a  part  of  the 
United  States,' 321— the  result  of 
not  holding  it,  322 — its  omission 
creates  opposition  to  the  Spanish 
Treaty,  323. 

Thompson,  Smith — becomes  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  323,  324— ap- 
pointed to  the  Supreme  Bench, 
448 — his  standing,  558. 

Tompkins,  Daniel  D. — offered  the 
position  of  Secretary  of  State, 
wants  to  be  President,  193 — nom- 
inated for  the  Vice-Presidency, 
195— elected,  196, 360, 362— sketch 
of,  362  to  371. 

Torres,  Manuel — first  Minister  from 
Columbia,  432 — his  reception  and 
character,  433. 

Treaty  —  Jay's,  opposed  by  Mr. 
Monroe  and  the  French  Com- 
mune, 73,  78,  98,  99— text  of  that 
for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana, 
128  —  of  Utrecht,  147  —  with 
France  in  1778,  with  Holland, 
the  "Armed  Neutrality,"  148— 
with  England  in  1782,  149— of 
Ghent,  151,  152 — with  Spain  for 
Florida,  317,  318,  319,  321,  384— 
text  of  the  Florida,  385 — Florida, 
an  important  event  of  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's Administration,  555. 

Trist,  Mrs.  Nicholas  P. — writes  of 
Mrs.  Monroe  for  this  book,  567. 


Twiggs,  Colonel   David  E. — whips 
the  Seminoles  at  Fowltown,  263. 


Van  Buebn,  Mabtin — wants  to  be 
President,  364  —  always  sees  De 
Witt  Clinton,  366 — tries  to  relieve 
Governor  Tompkins,  367,  369. 

Van  Ness,  John  P.  —  publicly 
brands  Ninian  Edwards,  485. 

Virginia — makes  a  deed  to  the  Con- 
gress for  her  western  lands,  31 — 
adopts  the  Constitution  by  a  small 
majority,  sends  Anti-FederaUsts 
to  Congress,  44 — she  goes  ahead 
in  designating  Presidents,  169, 
170,  171  —  resolves  to  move  Mr. 
Monroe's  remains  to  Richmond, 
538. 

Vives,  General — new  Spanish  Min- 
ister, 348 — concludes  the  Florida 
Treaty,  384. 

View,  Monroe's — its  title-page,  49 — 
his  defense  in,  extracts  from,  49, 
50,  73,  79— its  character,  101, 104, 
106,  107,  518. 

W 

Washington — is  willing  to  have 
Mr.  Monroe's  advice  in  writing, 
45 — his  motives  for  appointing 
Monroe  to  France,  47 — his  Ad- 
ministration to  share  the  respon- 
sibility of  Mr.  Monroe's  failure, 
103 — his  views  of  Mr.  Monroe's 
View,  105,  106,  107— views  of  his 
Cabinet  on  Monroe,  108,  109— 
his  part  in  The  Monroe  Doctrine, 
477. 

Webster,  Daniel — wants  to  be  Pres- 
ident, 194 — represents  Massachu- 
setts, 469. 

Wilkinson,  General  James  —  his 
view  of  Mr.  Madison  and  the 
defense  of  AVashington  City, 
190 — his  character  and  services, 
190. 
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Williams,  J.  S.  —  letter  from  his 
"Capture  of  Washington,"  184. 

Williams,  Edwin — his  view  of  Mr. 
Monroe,  544. 

Wirt,  WiUiam  —  in  the  Cabinet, 
248 — neutral  in  the  Presidential 
contest  of  1824,  485 — his  charac- 
ter, 558. 


Wise,  O.  Jennings — goes  to  New 
York  for  the  body  of  Monroe, 
538  —  makes  a  glowing  speech, 
541. 

World,  The  New  York— describes 
"  Hollywood  "  and  the  tomb  of 
Monroe,  542. 
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